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A D V E RTISE M E N T. 


The Governments of India publish, on an average, a volume evc.y 
Four days. From reports affecting tlie entire Empire to accounts of 
local drainage, from the opinions oLthfc ablest officers to the cost of 
a cutcha bye-road in a frontier province, every thing finds a [■ ic? in 
' the.qe publications. There is scarcely a subject connected with Indi¬ 
an Administration on which they do not exhaust official knowledge. 
There is no officer in the country who may not obtain from them, in 
reference to his special task, all the advantages of experience. The 
information thus vast is, however, widely scafc red. The re- v<h of 
one Presidency are scarcely known in another. The books ire not 
very readily procurable, and above all they arc like all other blv- 
books, dry. ill-digested, and overlaid with detail. It c( an hour to 
find a fact, arid in India men who car? about facte cannot spare hour- 
The object of the compiler is to remove this defeat, to d<> for Mm 
official information of India, what Mr. Leone Levi jc ioing for t}m 
blue books of England. The Annals will comprise every fu-t, and al¬ 
most every opinion of importance, in the records of the quarter. A 
copious Index will enable the reader instantly to refer *> the subject 
of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of opini< u . :ul «>voo of 
style carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on the arrangement dop ed. It is in¬ 
tended that the most important subject should have the target quit. <., 
but iu estimating the relative importance of the record.: the Editor 
Las been compelled to roly < u bis own judgment. Usually* all .nibjecl 
of Imperial interest have the preference, si Misties occupy the y.t place, 
and subjects purely historical the last They aie mb. vm* inq :.riant, 
ajid not at all interesting, but buy \m only be con ^.d l 0 a . rtain 
♦' point. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


VACCINATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 1357, 
Madras Records, No . />/. 

The Director-General of the Medical Department Pori, St. 
George, forwards to the Governor tin returns of vrecii at ion 
throughout the Madras presidency in the year 1-37. The tt.kd 
number of vaccinations was 3,85,200, shewing a decrease of 
17,240 es compared with the previous year. In seventeen of the 
districts and zillahs there was an increase, but in eighteen a large 
falling off, ascribed, in the case of three, Nelloiv, Tanjore 
and Coimbatore, to the greater accuracy of the vaccination re¬ 
turns. Each vaccinator operated, on an average, on J,iG7 ■ 
shewing a decrease of 1 each from the return of IS,;3. This 
general" decrease is accounted tor bv the fact that five Assistant 
Apothecaries, who acted previm \y as Circuit Superintendents, 
were withdrawn for Military employ, that native prejudices, esi c- 
cially in Honore and Salem, svcrc so strong as co loan not unfre¬ 
quently to opposition from the local native aut!;or>ti.-r to iia 
spread, and that, in other cases, a wide-spread apathy on the 
subject prevailed. To remove some of these^clifiv ulties it in re- 
commended that the question of making vaccination compiil-nry 
be coirulered, that European superintendence should lie restored 
by nominating an itinerant Superintendent to each zillali, that 
the Zillah Surgeons should personally visit the 'aloof;?, and that 
batta should be paid to the poorer classes on the pica iluu the 
mother c are prevented from going r ut in search of thci. liveli¬ 
hood fo** a period of eight days, when their children are under¬ 
going the process of vaccination, and tha' already in almost all 
the largei towns rice is issued in such eases. Much is looker’ 
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,„*>!from the spread of education, and the removal of existing 
"premdiecs; and to promote this, short treat i --s on vaccination in 
the vernacular Invaituge were being circulated, the Govern¬ 
ment authorize eight days* hatta to be issued when neccssiuy, as 

recommended. . 

The de crease in the number of vaccinations is farmer account¬ 
ed for by the prevalence of small-pox in certain localities. It is 
believed* that the vaccine lymph was pure and genuine. The 
most diligent vaccinators are recoin mended for rewards. 
Though vaccination is most successful in infancy, the proportion 
vaccinated to the number of births is only 5*/ pe” cent. “ Iu 
the Northern Division the ratio of failures amongst infants un- 
clec one veer has been 97 per 1KT); amongst adults TJJ. In 
Malabar and Canara the failures per thousand amongst infants 
have been 56, and amongst adults 195 ; and in the Ceded Dis- 
trict?, the ratios oi failures have been /& and 145 respectively 
per thousand, while on the wliole number vaccinated, the pro¬ 
portion of failures in infancy has been 77; and in adult, age 99.’ 

The expense of the whole department during the year was 
Ks. 36,017-2-10, or an excess above the disbursements of the 
p rc V’- cs ycai of Rs. 5,251-12-8. “ The average ex pens c for 

cve v hundred vaceirrationa has been Rupees 12-8-11 ; atTanjoie 
the *cost per hundred operations has only been Rupees 4*6-10; 
at Kurnool. it has been 66-1-7, these aro the highest and lowest 
rates.** 

At Bdl&ry the number vaccinated was 8,726, showing an in- 
erca=c of 215 over the former year. The opposition to, and gross 
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;i.:tiov.s regarding, vaccination, are said to he on incrcnse. 


\! Calicut the Assistant Apothecary details the ■hthcuUics 
vhi h were mot with and the excuses which were alleged 
« M.* The father of the family or. other male head is ah sent 
horn home, consequently the children cannot undergo tho opera. 


1,1 , ‘ 1 2nd. The daughter* (unmarried) have attained the age of 
nntnviu r , and in our caste it is objection;! .-h 1 

The child is too young (although above six months 
ntul 'ten abov e six years too) and >vc cannot hear to witness the 

child's -utferings. ... 

.. ; !u Win 1 - i- ‘he m e of vaccination when we will have to 

tdim-'L ' il;' dr;; ; c of ‘•.nail-pox, and that too tv•> or three 

•■'oth. This day is unfavorable, come another time. 

We must, nee >rding to our caste-custom*-. use daily 
ablution-, consequently it is objectionable.’’ 

■V OJuiigh : '-t, srnalL-pOv was very prevalent, ami it wnstound 
♦Tat the vaccinators worked only oat day in the week. At. Co- 
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there had been, during the year, 11)00 successful and 
cessfiil eases of vaccination. The lymph used produced true 
vesicles, but s*nall and often with scarcely any appreciable areola, 
and accompanied with a slight eruption. The Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon was about to have a pamphlet on the subject translated 
into Malayalira. The Assistant-Surgeon of Coimbatore notices 
the apathy and ignorance of the vaccinators themselves as a 
chief obstacle to success. At Culdalore many of the patients 
vaccinated were adults varying from 18 to 25 and 3 C and having 
cicatrices of previous vaccination, the? rovaccination as success¬ 
ful in most instances. At Ganjam the Ooriali inoculators, ami 
intense casta prejudices, stood in the way of success. At Fur- 
nool, the Circuit Superintendent was deprived of his appointment 
for unlawfully compelling the people to submit to vaccination 
In the town itself the spread of small-pox in its most virulent 
form led the people to seek the benefit of vaccination with great 
eagerness- In the presidency city of .Madras the following were 
vaccinated : — 


“ Hindoos, Males,-i .. ... # .. 3,979 

„ females, .4,127 

Mahomedan, MjUlcs, . ... 33 ] 

„ Females,. 230 

European, East Indian, Males, , ... 2 sr> 

„ Females, ... 275 


Total, ... .. c )xi:' y 

At Enjahmuudry some families of hip! casto, formerly bit 1 (: ly 
opposed to vaccination and the use of European rued inn cm rough: 
< ■'*r erly for both. In Salem and oth : districts the pcopi gmn ; liy 
m fused io allow the vaccinators to remove anv lymph from l ho 
vehicle after the operation, under the imp:* non that “nnmh c 
the protective power of the pvophyhicuc was lost. 
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: exhibiting the amount of population of the federal Collector cites, 
S'c.j the number of Births calculated thereon for the pear 1856, number 
vaccinated under one pear of ape, and the presumed number remaining 
vnear;'mated during the same period . 


Collect orates and 
Districts, 

--s—“ 

c 

0 

O 

u 

pA* 

2§ 

cc 

c — 

.2 *■< 
n —• 

O « 

Average Birth- annually 

at 3 per cent on po¬ 

pulation. 

Number vaccinated un¬ 

der one year of age. 

| 

Number not vaccinated 

compared with Births. 

i'o y 

I-. 73 
, > - 

1=2 . 

. -M Vj 

G C •+» 

8 c -a 
- 

P 

c •*- *-< 

c: ~ 

Madras, . 

• 7 20,000 

21.000 

2.952 

13 64S 

136 

Chin jlcpr.t, Ac. .. 

5.83,462 

17,503 

218, 17.285 

12 

North Arcot, 

14.S5.873, 

44.576 

3,234 

41.342 

7 2 

Gun tour, . 

5,70,083; 

r.102 

124 

16,978 

07 

Kdlf.ro . 

9 35,690, 

28.070 

1.541 

26,529 

5 4 

t.Y-uth A root. 

10.06,005 

80. ISO 

8S0 

29,300 

2*9 

Ganjam and Chica- 




cole,. 

0 26.030, 

27,807 

2S1 

27,526 

101 

Vizagapatam, 
iYpJimundry ai;l 

12,54,272) 

37,628 

290 

37,33^ 

! 

07 

injerarn,. 

JO, 12,036 

30.86] 

359 

30,202' 

0 5 

Masulipata r i, 

5,20.SC6j 

15,625 

501 

1,551 


.‘1*2 

Trirhinopolv, 

7 00,100 

21,275! 

1 19.724 

. 

, . ... ... 

: 1.00,377) 

35 SOI| 

4.5J l 

) 3l,317i 

12*6 

Tunjurv, &e. 

J 0.76,0-6 

50.282 

5,690 

41 5s 61 113 

Mud or •. 8ic . 1 

17.50.701| 

52,703) 

4.434j 

48 209 

8*4 

r I jiuii*'. »•]' 

12,60,210 

38.070 

i 953 
4,CS8| 

36 123 

5*1 

Cm ip baton. , 

Til iii 14 a loro mul 

11,53,662 

31 015) 

29.932 

13*5 

jr^on,, . 

ID 56.303; 

31,689 

913 

30.770' 

28 

Calicut. . 

15 14 900; 

45,147 

76 

45,3 7 ! 

0 1 

H:\hr.y. . 

12,20,500 

36,887) 

2,554 

83.988 

S 008 

Cu Ida pah, . j 

1 4 51,0.1 

43,557' 

1,397 

-i2,16<> 

3-2 

Xuruool, .. j 

2.73,100 

8,105! 

231 

7,96 4| 

2 8 


Total, 


...2.23,01,01)7 


0,69,039j 3§,0I2j G 30,42/j 5.7 
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THE AGRICUI/? CIIAL EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
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M A Dll AS PROVINCES. 


Madras Records , No. L. 

The record continues the reports of these e xhibitions in the seven 
districts of Ra jahmunJry, Guntoor, Kurnooi, .Madura, Taip we 
1 innr.velJj, nd i^alcm, in the \c«n 1 /« I h ose ivpi'i'ts wo v c 

laid l' Tore Government by the Board of Revenue on the 9th rf 
Martfb, 1858. 1857 is the third year of the trial of the experi¬ 

ment of agriculturttl exhibitions with a view to encourage im¬ 
provement iu agricultural produce of; k kinds. The Board arr 
not satisfied with the results of the exhibit dun>, but in considera¬ 
tion of the difficulties to be overconn;, and the importance ef the 
ends to be obtained, feel cm ouraged on the whole. That mis- 
cancvpti'u of the principles *»fthe experiment largely pro\VE is 
i;lustrat' d l.y the circumstance thal “ in many l'nsnaiices''the 
contnbi tors liuve expressed their surprise and disai. mmuiv „t 
nut rccc.viug rewards ior merely ^tending with such articles as 
they thought at Lj bring. ihe Board recommend, and th ■ 
Government approve of, the plan of holding exhibitions iu some 
districts only biennially, and recalling permission to hold their 
w5,c J‘ tl,u « vcar 1S Ukfly to prove an unprosperous one ’ Ti c 
tpnd armrnnt expended on the soven exhibitions reported on, i, 
ies. 13,a«.C.(..3, while-the hunt placed by Government on the 
expense m each case is Ks. 5,000. 

The lhjahmundry exhibition was held on ilo 2r>t\ and 'N\ih 
of V bniary, E 57. at an expense of Ks. ■j/js.i,.;, <j. iMo hold¬ 
ing of the former year was enlarged in expectation of an increase 
in the number of exhibitors, hut in this respect there a ? a 
decided billing off. The quality of tin* e I, cxhiuiird, how¬ 
ever, was superior to that of the last, year. In cotton the - 
tity produced from inported seed was small, 1 ;t the .q ccim u 
of md : genous cotton were numerous Of red cotton that from 
the Rally taloui: was considered! very good. A. specimen of 
hemp from the Government work-hop at Dowlai-h.vrarurn v. - 
h'ghiy praised, as also samples of gega vara and kitU cava 
fibres. This latter fibre was exhibited woven into a handker¬ 
chief very similar f «> Coarse China grass-cloth, but the hi 
price asked for it will not r.llrw of its entering into competition 
with cotton-cloth. Two hatches of indigo manufactured in the 
Europ-jan method were exhibited, and one of them cons’* i vd 
worthy of a prize. The show of paddy and wheat was good. 
The sampler oi sugar woe excellent, espc 
~ om riic cane at the late of 3 Re -or nniind, and tha< from 
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v _ palmyra jaggery at 4J Rs The metals exhibitel 

entailmcs. There was no steel, but little iron; and a few 
baskets. of ore alone from Tauderaallah talook were judged 
. • rthy of u prize The colour and quality of the hides, with ihe 
exception of white-kid kins, were poor. The Darogah of 
Gookdah Lad formed an excellent collection of gums. The salt- 
pstre was very superior, that exhibited by Mr. Charles Ruud all 
°* Razole bcin^ chemically tested, and offered at 3 Rs. per 
maimd, received the 1st prize. The lack of interest in the exhi¬ 
bition this year as compared with former years, is ascribed to 
the absence of agricultural implements and machinery. Four 
looms for weaving gun nies, and making drills, napkins and long 
doi h, were at work, belonging to G. H. Faulkner. A model steam- 
ya native workman trained in the Government work¬ 
shop, and much superior to those exhibited on former occasions, 
was found to be perfect with the exception of the boiler. Spe- 
.druons of tapio and vinegar made from the Ices of uranta 
w ine, received prizes. The pottery was inferior. Some gold 
embroidery was much admired. The show of cattle was a fai- 
jii-o. A jut.;: ot 10 Its. was given for the best specimen of bread, 
and of 5 Rs. for a seamless bed. 

the Gnutov'.exhibition was held at Baupctlah on the 17th 
ail d continued till the -Oth of March. The amount of prizes 
wn- Rs. 1 .bli'd-S-O. r i he attendance was very larze, some 
ijkvrs having brought agricultural produce from a distance of 
lb" oiles The results of the exhibition however were, except 
in t.ic show of cattle, disappointing; no advance had 1 
r.u.ue from the previous exhibition. Discontent among those 
who did rot receive prizes was general, and hence the committee 
roc ru; .end that a small prize should be given to every article 
•f real excolkiHC exhibited ins t! of large sums for tin* best 
or, y. The poverty of the natives, tlie distance which many 
have to come, and prolonged absence from their homes, lead the 


committee to this eoncli.sion. 

The 1st cla.-s consisted of live stock. The full-grown bulls 
wero of groat size and siren gib, the three years 5 old not so 
{ R' ,r - the 2 years 5 old far finer, and the yearling, for which 
] -jo rewards had tc . obernh nr f superior. Seven of the 23 
pairs of u or'-.. . r 1; . v*ks exhibit d, r f .traded attention. Of these 
three - "’<■( edi-d in dragging a laden bandy with bt* 1 li wheels 
locKcd lor va-i through exceedingly drop sand. The 

cow t t -j dr--.’pi.uiitiug in • hemselvcr, shewed an improve¬ 
ment o . r rinse of last year. In the second class, agricultural 
rnv r ]»”<»■ I(id'•j tlic cotton • uw n tion i vs harm qua 1 1 1y, tlu. tobh- 
ric* as very king the gingvlv pi]-seed -s v,, Vl | ir 0 f f]‘ c full -tt 
‘di nted, and tlu sugur-eanr a- iufe-rior. In the third da- . the 




^m/iJtural-raivnufactared product' the cleaned nurive 
mvn fromimported ?ecdwasdeficit:■ tin quantity, thecotton was 
not at all cleaned, and indigo from Nclloreanb tobacco from Gun- 
toor obtained each a prize ; the fibres exhibited were not lit for ex¬ 
portation to Europe, there was no sugar, anil but little com¬ 
petition in oils. Non-agrieulturnl products composed the 1th 
class. The Rev. Mr. Groning exhibited a loom calculated to im¬ 
prove the manufacture of cloth, of simple Construction. ; It has 
a flying-shuttle, and a convenient arrangement of pedals and 
rollers. The frame-work was of cast iion hut might easily be 
made in wood. It attracted the attention o» the 'Vent a polo m 
cloth-merchants, who proposed getting some iooms^nade up from 
this model. A large ebony box (exhibited by Khan Saheb 1 On- 
golc) was a singular specimen of ingenuity and contrivance, 
being said to contain upw ards of 90 con 

B. Bhadriali, a native artist of Masnlipn .. m, is praised U,r his 
copper- plate engraving:.. A large steel-yard of simple construc¬ 
tion, ahd capable of weighing 5 cu t., was xliibited with a vim to 
induce native-merchants to make similar articles for their own. 
use. Pravah Vadadry Sastry had made a wooden printing-pre^s, 
faulty in the specimens of printing sent forth; but very credits b 
Mr. Newill excited curiosity by models of die electric tele¬ 
graph and .. team-engine. 

The Kurnopl exhibition was held at the cutchcrry on the 
ICth March, and continued for four days. Between 2 and 3,000 
were present at the opening. The expense Was lla. 1,381 1\ P, 
and the result, on the whole, satisfactory, f our juries examin¬ 
ed and reported upon the articles. Among the cattle there 
were no cows, the want of which is much felt in the pix/vincv. 
Ttidi^o is largely grown in the district, but only two individuals 
specimens. The specimens of cloths, silks, and mus¬ 
lin* were most tasteful. “The cumblics of Nuiulicotcoor and 
quilts of Kmnool are remarkable for durability and cheapne? , 
the improvement of sheep-wool has been undw .ikm* by Captain. 

Nelson.” . , 

The exhibition at Madura w:;r he'd on tl>v 1st arul 2nd June, 
and cost lls. 2,363-4 2. The competuion v:i\* mo ;t ad ivo and 
th * expectations of the committee more tjxn iealizc ]. r ,.~y 
recommend that the field of competition lu; emerged bv on - 
lunation with 2 or 3 other districts. .Of nine end n-.vns of cotton 
rent the prize was awarded > » an in dig: nous sample grown n\ 
the NcllacotliU talook. The price wits' i >. l*> • - nia.md or Ks. 35 
when piked. There were specimens of ' cool, r >Lr hr % 
m^imbov { flax) and plantain fibre? !;■ t none 'U (< r ‘onhuf. I h 
show in cattle was bad, but in pordiry good, ou mg to tin de¬ 
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of mention regarding the oils, drugs, gums, ^pie^/JLi 
grains. The specimens of coffee were very good, 
those from the plantation of Monsr. Fondeclair at 
Seroomalay Iliii \ Some pa|)cr manufactured from plantain 
fibre was pronounced good, “ The number of exhibitors amount¬ 
ed to about 500, and the specimens to nearly a thousand/' 

The Tanjore exhibition of 1857 was held, in a building erected 
for the purpose, within the Judge’s compound at Combaconum, 
on the bOth and 31 st March, at an expense of Its. 1,093-10.9. 

The number of exhibitors was 375. The people still looked 
upon it too much in of a more show, xhotigh much of 

the distrust previously manifested lmd disappeared. Few of the 
wet and dry grains v ere exhibited “in the ear,” owing to the 
season of the year being somewhat advanced. The cultivation 
of indigo is on the decline in the district. A variety of 30 dif¬ 
ferent oils was exhibited carefully prepared, brilliant, clear and 
free from offensive smell. A prize was given for the best 
ycrooknm fibre, lu is strong and valuable f and when more 
economical means for its preparation are discovered, is like¬ 
ly to become of importance as an article of commerce/ 

“A fine collection of drugs all collected and prepared in the 
district, was exhibited by Moofcoosawmy Moodeliar, Native 
Surgeon, and was considered by the jury deserving of special 
notice. Th- collection was accompanied by a list showing the 
botanical names of the plants, whence derived, their correspond¬ 
ing names in English and Tamil, the part of the plant whence 
each drug was procured, and finally its properties and uses. 

The collection was admirably and systematically arranged/’ 

121 (life rent kinds of wood, prepared dm;fly on the Puttoo- 
eottah talook, obtained the approbation of the jury. Disease 
bad ore von ted the exhibition ot live-stock from 1 -ing large. Soap 
is manufactured in the district to ti < oiwidcinh'c e\„cnt, a sample 
produced by Messes. Prudhoinmc andCo.nl Trnncjuebar being 
cmic’de r cd of superior rjuality. J he Gmeminent Ncllorc bulls 
were exhibited but it j> suggested teat they should be sold, as 
it not desirable tn continue the experiment longer. Bulls of 
fho Mysore and Salem breeds should be procured." 

Ti.e Tinnevolly exhibition of 1357 was a decided improve 
ii rut. < n that of the previous year. It was held in the cut- 
chert, ou the 20th of On.ober, and the articles were examined 
and i.-iiz; • awarded by ( P- C juries, each jury consisting of one 
'Eur< )Cc ; tnd tw o natives. The people were addressed in 
Tan u the subject, f ho band, -i the olstN. I. were in atten¬ 
ds (1 all the gentlemen of the station were present. The 

number of exhibitors was 250, end the gratuities distributed 
araot \ted to Its. 181 1 12-0. The live-stock of all kinds and 
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)\j£ cloths exhibited, were inferior. As Tinneveliv ab* 
almyru the specimens oi' sujrar and su-ar-candy were good but 
might have been more abundant. 

An agricultural exhibition was held at Salem on the :?nd 
June. R?. 1508 were disbursed in prizes. Six separate irvii't 
were appointed to award prizes in the sis classes into which all 
thearticU? were divided viz. —1. Cereals and pulses: ?. Fruit* and 
vegetables; 0. Oils, codec, tobacco, spices and sugar; f. Cotton 
fibres, dyes; 5. Agricultural implements and cattle; 6. ?J^eel!aue- 
ous articles. “Although many of the articles exhibited were rood 
and in a few instances very superior, mos: of the article;, and even 
many of those which received a prize, were not superior or bettor 
prepared than can be seen in any ordinary bazaar; u*is v.s 5 
particularly the ease with the fruits, vegetaldes, pulses, and 
cereals also, with but few exception-. There were some very 
good samples of fibres, tut in many eau - where the pudkv vv 
superior, the quantity was too small to cnal F tie uirors to 
award mazes to tThe competition in coffee wa; very 
spirited, the prize being awarded for that produced on the estate 
of Ii. Richardson. The implements, <ools and cutlery, w 
above the average. 


verc 


RULES FOR GRANTS.IN-AID OF SCHOOLS UNCOV 
NECTE1) WITH GOVERNMENT IN TllE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


Madras Records , Xo. Lf f % 

O.v the Idth July, 185', the Diieetor of Public Instruct;on 
addressed the Government on the subject ol the grant in 01 
rules published in 1855, with a view to untold their principles 
in detail, and especially to regulate by definite rule; and remove 
from the supervision of the Inspectors, tho grants-in-ci<i of 
Teachers' salaries. The rule requiring explanation and algjrr- 
tion is :—" applications for grants in augment a lion of the salaries 
of teachers o for pro. iJ ng additional teachers, like other p- 
plications for aid, will be referred to a %)verm^eut Inspector 
for report on the merits of the school and nullification of j f . 
teachers, and their continuance will depend ;pou Um ] .rindica). 
reports of the Inspector on the merits ;nd profieie icy of the 
leathers, as ascertained at his periodical (*' 'uninatio.is f .r H 
school.” 

[t is objected that “it N left to the diV-retion of the Disportm 
to determine n eueli oa^o In -hat. test the quaiyicatious M dm 
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\all be ascertained,” and that every lcs« may be uis-k 
'with save that of ability to teach a cla=The new 
rules lay down “ nine standards of qualification, and any 
teacher, holding a certificate to the effect that lie has suet to¬ 
tally passed an examination according to any one ol those 
standards, is to be eligible to a grant of the amount specified in 
the certificate* or of such sum not exceeding that amount as may 
not be in excess of one-half of the salary contributed by 
manag rs of the school in which he is employed. The qualifi¬ 
cations specified in the several classes oi certificates, range from 
those which are requisite to the efficient teaching of a village 
school, to those which are requisite to the.efficient teaching of 
h higher classes of an institution, in which the course of ni¬ 
si, ruction is designed to prepare candidates ior tin, luhei.ilv 
Degree. The scale of stipend attached to each certificate i 
fixed at what appears sufficient to make up the salary of elm 
holder, to a sum suitable to the qualifications described m the 
certificate, on the a^umption that two-thirds ol his talary, oi 
double the amount of the grant, will 1 pai by : mployers. 
Thu:, a salary of Rupees 200 per mensem, or Rupees 2,100 per 
Munim being considered a suitable remuner it ion lor tin- services 
of a master possessing the qualifications described in a certifiedn 
of the 1st class, the amount of annual grant assigned to tli 
certificate is fixed at Rupees bOO, The same proportion is ob¬ 
served throughout. ' 

They are drawn up with special reference to schools m winch 
l,oth the higlish and vernacular language are taught, whim no 
provision is made for Pundits who know nothing but a verna¬ 
cular, on account of their uselessness. The Degrees oi giut uatev 
of the TJniveivu , svili be considered equivalent t > a cyi tilicatc of 
:»a *5rd «•!.. <, on pa cing the prescribed examiuat »m ni a \cr • - 
oular ! . Huge, rndin the theoryand practice of teaching. . H old* 
ova of certificates of the 1 st class granted bv the Commit.ee of 
Council of education in England are to bo eligible, on pas 
the pres’. ;l ed examination in a vernacular language, to the 
giunts v '^mned in these rules to the ccrl bcutes ot the 1st, 2nd, 
-.-row classy with reference to the division of the 1st class to 
which the certificate granted by the Conn may 

belong. . 

‘•The - ‘vr nu grades of certificate will render the holders eligi¬ 
ble to 1 1 ‘ following grants :— 

y. .••or c:v.c oi; • lu: l:-.t cla- < to an annual grant of Rupee.. 800 


Do. 

-nil „ 

do. 

« 

Do. 

3rd „ 

do. 

,, 400 

Do. 

4 th „ 

do. 

800 

Do. 

5th „ 

do. 

, 320 
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> 5 /A certificate of the 0th class to an annual grant of Rupefe 



Do. 

7th „ 

do. 

a 

120 

Do. 

8 th „ 

do. 

ft 

80 

Do. 

9th „ 

do. 

3) 

40 


t: But the amount of the grant paid in aid of a tear tier’s salary 
r lull iu no case exceed one-hnli the amount contributed for the 
same purpose, by the managers of the school iu which he may 
be employed.” 

Provision is made on a similar but much loWei*^ cal e for school¬ 
mistresses, which must remain mr • me time in abc yanee. Male 
pupil teachers will be aided according to the grade «.d* school in 
which they are to be employed. Iu Government zillah schools 
the following rates of stipend will be granted, and so uii in 1 .ap¬ 
portion according to the lower grade ui the school: 

O j» or the 1 st year Rupees 3t> per annum. 

2 nd ,, „ 00 do. 

3rd „ „ 81 do. 

4th „ „ 108 do/' 


All must paw a satisfactory examination Mas ers who arc 
competent to instruct pupil-teachers will receive gratuities w; 
hollows :— 

<* In schools of the higher grade: — 

For one pupil-tcaclicr Rupees C> 0. 
two do. do. ,, 100 . 

three do. ,do. „ 130. 


•iml an additional Rupees 25 per every pupil-teacher above three, 
who.raay pass the prescribed examination" • .. 

Vo provision a ill be made for female pupii-tcnclicr , until the 
result of the experiment in the boys’ ce.sc is noeii. Government, 
vt,;i.- noticiiP' cue or two objection- to the riiliy. authorized II. ■ 
Director t > carry out the ..hole -do me, being . on n, 1 0 give it; 
■1 fair tria' They relieved him from tin necos-uy . i . rn . . i..g (. 
them in each case of disbursement of granU-mmid, and din tod 
the Civil Auditor to pass all giants recoinim-mlcd i-y lmu. 


Till 1 ] SUPPLY 01' WATKllTO i’HE I’OONA 

CANTOXMKNT. 

Bon hay V-ro’G,, \u. XLi'ff. 

Srvmivi. schemes had from time to time been aubmitlod In 
the Ih.mbav Government fr.r supply n»»' both the city ?ml f 
tom. ,e< ut l’o. a-, v itli water. ( iptam I’hihp Lewi Uart was 
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to select and mature tbc most promising of therm 
> one of his own. 

On 4th December, 1S51, Captain Jacob recommended that a 
deposit, supposed to Jiave been formed in the lower Kartriz tank 
should be removed. On .‘list October f the same year, Captain 
Graham submitted scveralprojects » iz .—2 ~ t that thcsnpplyof wat t 
in the lov er Kartriz tank should be incieased by raising the wail, 
by conveying water into it from the upper tank, and also from a 
certain nullah and supposed spring; 2nd by constructing sluices 
at certain natural lakes 12 miles to the west of the city, so as to 
convey the water into the bed of the river which flows past 
the city ; and 3rd by increasing the supply of the Nana aque¬ 
duct. That the cantonment might be supplied lie proposed to 
extend existing aqueducts, to form a bund, and to sink shafts 
in var ious directions in seach of springs. 

On 15th January, 1852, Captain Kilncr proposed that an in- 
rreased supply should be drawn from the upper Kartriz tank by 
means of iron pipes and cisterns. Yickajc : Meerjee (9th Octobei 
3851) suggested that a large supply of water might be drawn 
from a spring at Duucowrcc and conveyed to Die Bowance Peth 
in the city of Poona, while steam-power might he applied to the 
•F.vnsetjec bund water-works, and the supply thus completed. 
Captain Berth on’s (10th March, 1853) scheme was to construct 
an under-ground bund of masonry across the Kondwnh nullah. 
Prom the receiver the wafer w'ould be conveyed to a central eis- 
u rn near the horse art dlery lines, and. thence to the barracks ami 
other public places. The Revenue Commissioner, Mi . Reeves (3rd 
Jujv, 1855) recommended the construction of a dan. across the 
Mcoftta river, from which iron pipes might convey the water to 
tiie city and cantonment, while some of it could be sold ior irri¬ 
gation. The last project is that of Mr. Gcrrard ( 1 V..i October, 
Jsr,(.i) who proposed that the cantonment . : a ue. >houlu be sup- 
piivd by daimning up 111.* Ambcygauvn v.ibry, leading the water 
; o ;• cbsiiihuting reservoir at the Vv anovree bnnnc and there¬ 
from to the various localities in tbc camp 

Captain Hart, in remarking on those projects, states 3hat a 
population of 1 00 Inr to be provided lor :tf 1 he minimum rate 

allow din Kir/iand—twenty gallons per head, which will give in 
omm, i;.r:nbcrr il i. o hundred million gallon■> yearly ;»s the roquir- 
. d supply. Men* \a • 2m tp'. ‘ ion ol water-supply ought to in¬ 
ch 1 that of i: ,v. cr;;g». and drainage, this v.-o. , must be delivered 
into a distrihuting-reservuir of proper elevation to flush , very drain 
in th camp. By these standards the various projci 
iged, though at the time that they were started, the 
*s much under 1*0,000, and the sev/erag? ( the camp 
of slight importance. CepGiiu Jacob's report has refer- 
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only to the city of Poona, but it is based on a corn] 
ini ate ot' the extent to which debris is accumulating in the low¬ 
er Kurtriz tank. While it mi * lit bo cheaper to raise the bund 
wall than to excavate the debrh\ yet immense quantities of 
the deposit might be got rid of at small cost, by washing it 
out in a liquid state though the sluices The general objec¬ 
tion is brought against Captain Graham’s and Major Kiincr’s 
projects for supplying the cantonment that the quantify of 
water would bo insufficient, while it could not he deli\cred by 
gravitation at such an elevation as to supply public buildings, and 
flush the sewers and drains. The capabilities of the little valley 
of Duncowrce are considerable, but still of so limited a character 
as make it of value only as a subsidiary source. Tt could not 
furnish an independent supply as recommended by \ iekrqec 
Meerjee. The water in the Jamsetjec bund-work* is polluted, 
owing to the fact that it receives the whole Sewerage of Poona. 
Captain Berthon’s scheme of “an under-ground bund across 
the lvoiidwah valley stream*? would not yield so large a < uautity 
of water ns the required S ; Ol),OGO gallons daily. The plan of 
both Captain Graham and Mr. Beeves for bringing the water 
confined in. certain dohoos or pools in the Mootta river is 
shewn to he impracticable, from the fact that the levels are such 
- . i admit of Water being delivered by gravitation, and that 
these dohoos are sixteen miles off. 

Mr. Garrard’s scheme is next examined, and pronounced (he 
best adapted to present requirements. It <!rvs not interi’er^ 
with the rights of any arc no engiur.ering difficnHir* 

connected with it, and the valley of Ambry gaum \v - es nli 
the requisites for an impounding reservoir. It inerts all tho 
objects contemplated of “supplying forty thousand people with 
pure drinkim; water from a distance of six or seven miles, an;I 
delivering it at, convenient situations over a large and exten¬ 
sive camp, besides providing stoiage-ioom ior a iuad ot vv.tm 
to flush sewer? and drains, in addition to tin main reservoir.” 
The Amhevgaum valley lies five miles ».o tap south-west of 
Poona, being formed bv the spurs which ilin ou irom the 
Singhur hills. It is deep and precipitous and d inked by iofty 
hills, while at its 1« wor end th mouth contiacts so as to rendt; 
that the befct-place for the construction o an earth vn dr.m “ aero;— 
tin gorge of the valley near the village ot upper AnVboyganm, 
fort- in length, Ltv greatest height above the bed ol l‘u: 
being 59 ^6 feet. From the reservoir so formed, ihc 
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^ tunnel will be driven 2,781$ feet long, opening at tli 
% tlie Duncowrce valley. The coarse then for cither pipe 
or aqueduct will he down this little valley for some short dis¬ 
tance. If by pipe, it will run almost straight to a distributing 
reservoir to hold one or two days’ supply, near the solitary cells • 
m the camp of Poona; and if by au aqueduct, before reaching 
th of Dunco i. Hey, it will branch off, run 

slightly up the Kartriz valley, crossing the Kartriz aqueduct, 
round under the village of Bcebee W'arree, and thence following 
the sinuosities of the hills to the distributing reservoir above 
mentioned. If by a masonry aqueduct, the length will be 7 m. 

6 fur. 65£ vds.; or. by an iron pipe, it will be 5 m. I fur. 94£ yds., 
the total fall from the bottom of the reservoir being 80*25 feet. 
The distributing-reservoir, as above observed, will cither contain 
one or two daysupply, and from it the water will be conveyed 
to ev vv part of the camp by iron pipes, with a stand-pipe at 
oa-di cistern. Tiie situation of the cisterns, their number and 
capacity, will correspond with the wants of the neighbourhood 
ii v. Inch they are located.” 

The catchment-basin of the reservoir contains an area of 4 
rquart* miles, 232 square acres, 22,680 square feet. The fall of 
raiu at the average rote of 25 inches will give for lour square 
nrles 1,41,73,53,600 gallons, or to take the minimum fall of 
fourteen inches 81^05,18,010 gallons. If six-tenths be consider¬ 
ed as available f>r tlr* supply of the r: servo ir, with the minimum 
fall the amount will be -18,63,10,809 gallons, one and a half 
times more than is required, or witl the avera-v v !: tbrrn tirr.es 
iro ’fi. Tlie storage capacity o p the reservoir will ho 2',',68,07 ,t»0-> 
gallons "niffi, ioijtly near the reqniro meats assumed of 30,00,00,006 
gallons for ail practical purposes.” 

h; addition o a strong embankment a y *^c v, c t: must 
formed found, ts eastern end to a fiord a sufficient outlet for tin* 
rapid •: . ape heavy floods, :i cut to prem 4 the detritus from 
the hill* brought down during the fiv»t. floods being deposited in 
the ry n voii\ an 

meat in the deep_ x - m , 

from it will !;:• filtered even when at it: lowest love!, and a yang- 
\ ,iv <;v ii; *_• r ^rross from the embankment to tiif* inlet tower 
in length IV-a and brcadlb 5.1 fx-t. To convey the water 
from th< uniitt to thc disiribufcion-resettoir in the camp, either 
• pc <*t a masonry aqueduct must bo erected. As the 
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which is lower than the Ambeygaum nullah by 80 ill 
dimensions Foe a two days' supply will be 201 long 
broad * 7 deep divided by a central wall to allo\r of one par. 
being cleaned out while the other is in use. A series of iron 
pipes will hence convey the water to the different parts oi the 
cantonment, where 36 cisterns will be used of varyii g sizes. 
The whole length of 5 inch and 4 inch pipes required, will be S 
miles, 1,643 yovchs and 2 feet, and the total cost four lacs Jbrtv- 
uine thousand four hundred and sixty.tkfce Rupees detailed as 
follows : — 


Rupees 


“ The embankment, ... . 1,52,004 

„ waste weir,. ... 10,517 

„ artificial cut to carry off the hist floods, 21,(551 

„ inlet tower, ... ... ... ... 12,172 

„ . ■ . 

„ masonry aqueduct arid tunnel, 1.14,969 

„ distribution-reservoir, to contain one day's 
supply, . 

„ camp-distribution,. 1,03,409 


Total,.4,49,463" 

The appendices consist of an estimate of the population and 
cattle of the cantonment of Poona, the forme) being 34,.j :j > an y 
the latter 3,188; of the fall of rain at; Poona for the l.^t twelve 
years • of the amount of water gauged at tht great Kondwah 
nullah, at tlie back ot the upper Karin tank and at. tff.„ 
nullah of the Ambeygaum valley. Several formula t pvui 
for determining the diameter of the conduii pipe, the eonteno 
Of the nisi i iiuitinu reservoir and the cisterns ; and finally & <] fs 
tailed estimate is given of the whole work. 


TI1E RIVERS OF BENGAL. 

Bengal Records, No. XXIX, 

On 19th February, 1857, Captain TV. 8. Sbcnvib, Revenue 
Surveyor and Boundary Com mission ”, ibrsv^rds i h.iv-.Deput' 
Sur£*, or-(Vncral some notes on the meu Bcngyi collected 
during ^ v : us survey 

In 18 V’ a commit tc;' appohited to enquire into the state of 
the Jlooghiv, ’“eporud that the deterioration of Uk v'wci' f Vom 
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itity of earthy matter annually poured and depositl 
^byS^Kvaters was inevitable, and Captain Sherwill believes his 
notes rrill confirm this impression. 

The name of the Hooghly is English. Before their arrival it 
was called the Bhaugiruthee from Sooty to the sea. “ At pre- 
sent the older name is only used for that portion of the river 
extending from its exit from the Ganges to Nuddea, where it is 
joined by the Jelliughee, also an exfluent of the Ganges; from this 
spot it becomes the Hooghly, a name given to the rive i alter the 
once-important town of Hooghly, written in old European boohs 
f Ogoulid ” As appears from the maps the Bhaugiruthee river 
fl o vfs upon the very outside or western margin of the groat alluvial 
basin, and cannot by any possible means ever flow more to the 
westward, as the tails of the clay and kunkur banks at theirJunc¬ 
tion, with the more recent alluvion, average 12 feet in perpendi¬ 
cular height, and half a mile further inland they rise to 60 and 
SO feet. The process of silting up is rapidly proceeding in the 
beas of the Bhaugiruthee and Jellinghee, and of necessity must 
contiuue to do so the further the Sand Heads advance into the 
sea.” The general inclination of the country towards the south¬ 
east turns the water of the Ganges from the Bhaugiruthee, and 
• r the vast quantity of dry oil that is blown down from the 
higher lands during the season of the prevailing hot winds, or 
rrr,r>, February to June, and the soil that is washed down dur¬ 
ing the rainy season, oi from June to September, both com¬ 
bined. are also assisting to fill up the bed oi the Bhaugiruthee.” 
Our information ns to the Nuddea river is meagre, hut a sur¬ 
vey would, in Captain ShenvilTs opinion, prove riiat “ the hods of 
the Bhaugiruthee and Jellinghee are much higher than die bed of 
the Gauges during iis h>w-water level from the mouth m the Bhau« 
eiruthec to Bampore Bauleah.” All attempts at iruprovcgxcnt 
will therefore be money thrown away, “in the natural cour.se 
ol event 1 ?, these rivers have filled up, n w r to be again 
opened, a^ they were in ages gone by. Kajmahal once stood in 
the ;h.orc of the ocean, but it is no longer there; fleets once 
sailed up toe Bhaugiruthee, they can no longer do that; Issuri- 
jf.r- Jr*sove was, not many hundred years ago, on the edge of 
tic vib water—all it: neighbouring j heels or lakes arc now tilled 
with f iv rkidi water. Nuddea, from its name, was once a new 
w *:h f.aU natcr round it—it is now 130 miles from the 
•aa, aii'! t he' a city, >p to whose garden walk eighty years 
ag’S rite tidal wa\ , the bore, rolled; but now it no longer ap- 
iu , ua*‘ i lje5? the uuv:! the tide rising and falling about t\vo*per- 
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.oonnlar founded Issuripore Jessore, it was a forest" on 
, bor “ erof an « numbers of villages derive names 

irorn the sea. Moreover neither Grecian, Mussulman nor 
European historians give any account of Bengal, and the 
Baboo inters that the country is of modern date. Cant. 
S.iennll however notes that m the Mal.abharat the name of 
ounga Sagar is mentioned, and “King Bogliu connurcd 
several countries and ‘visited Bengal, - which he took nos s- 
sion, erected a monument on the bauks of the Gam-os • ■id ne 
proceeded along the coast of Orissa./ showing plainly that the 
Gauge- was then on the west of the alluvial delta, as no men¬ 
tion is made of his crossing the whole of what at present con¬ 
stitutes the 21 - Berg u u nahs. Baraset r Nuddc.:, Jessorc. I'mm'. 
Dacca, S:c.” This view is conformed by other passa: cs. Many 
places of note arc found on the right hank of tile Bhaiminuliee 
the former bank of the Gauges, such ns Bud:, Han’ o.|. miles 
from Booty, I amutti 4 miles below Bcrhampore, once 
crdlcd (. usumaj. in, and destroyed, tradition savs, by a kin > of 
Lanka It was bu.lt by kurun Sen, the rains’of whose 
are still visible Cutwa is mentioned by Arrian it, A. D 1G1 
Agurdeep means the foremost island, and Nuddea, the new 

at. f 

St? “ “> ?*r |?'n pika mrnZX »• 

iribeni Ghat is mentioned by P mv • n uU™ t- T \ 

•i i mi i -i i* x’ n i ^ a piacc to which ehina 

sailed. The deduction from all this is that the Bbaimiruthet 
was a great liver up which fleets’ sailed, and which has sfit-d n.,‘ 
The alluvion brought down by the Adige and the Po has nkerJd 
the appearance of the Italian coast, and “ assuming the area of 
the basin or country drained by ihc Thames to ho f the area 0 f 
the basin of the Po will be 3, and that of the Ganges a ':(j ■ p. ( , 

" a ter discharged annually in like manner, assumin'; that of t] le 
Thames to bo !, the Po will he represented by the figni e <i, and 
the Ganges by 1-JS, showing that the Ganges pcur.s ncarlv 
twenty-five times the amount of water into ;ho 1>, of jj c 
th;- : the Po does into the Adriatic • can it p. Ably then be said 
that the Band Heads are stationary '' If all things had been 


equal, the Band Heads should liave advanced 500 miles in the 


■ yip time that it ha.- taken to form the delta of rho J.V . 

. i-dria to the sen; but in the Bay of Bengal, we have an Immense 
0'i’ I’ ’ueean to till up; whereas it is nn -b probable the the 
Adriahc sea is shallow off the coast opposite to the mouths ot 
a»d the Po, and so tb- land bus quicldv apncam’. 
ti \'- ' v ater, whereas a great portion of the mI: <\f iho 
■anges is most probably precipitated into the ‘swatch .f r. ■ 
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- roua, ‘-» ttic supposed gr.r.c volcanic rout, in which mu ) 
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at 300 fathoms, and towards which all flic tails of tl 

sami-banks are shown as trending.” 

The Bhaugimthec has more than once left its present ben to 
flow over the country south-east troui Moorshedabad, and butfoi 
embankments would now probably ,[ leave its present be' aU 
to-etber, and flow through the districts of Moorshedabad and 
Nuddoa. and fall into the Mafebhanga and Bhyrub leaving its 
lower course, or from Xuddea to the sea, to be washed >y the 
tides and to become a headless river similar to tie Muthih. 
The ancient bed of the Ganges is still distinct from Rajmahal to 
Jm.gvpore, thence to Gunlmr, BudrchautKangarautti, X uddea 
('ulna llooghly, whence t he wate r divided into the Jaboona, and 
v urs -,ki to Gunga Sagar. Captain Sherwill quotes an instance 
of a change in the course of the Teesta greater than this since 
178’* From tlic ruins of Gour to Dacca along the present 
(W ll „rcs or Poddah. there are no traces of cities, and the Hindoos 
bo.d'the river in no repute. It seems probable that the waters 
of the Ganges which formerly flowed south down by Calcut ta, 
broke through the boundary bank of stiff yellow clnv, ana flow¬ 
ed to the eastward. The great body of water thus liberated 
flowed into channel now occupied by the Burrul and Nurrud 
livers, and “in process of time, the south-eastern inclination 
of 1 be country favoring its.course, the Ganges left the Nurrud 
and ibiiTul channels, and poured its greater mass of water down 
by the present bed, known as the Poddah or Podma, from 
whence flow to the south and south-east the Jcllia-lu c, Mata- 
hhauga, Gore re. and ClinudnaCaptain Sherwill is of °.! ,l, ' ,0a 
that tb” Go aoe, with its deep mouth and fierce current, » gra¬ 
dually drawing ofT the whole water of the 1 uddali. _ I ) also 

of opinion from the experience of‘many 3 cays, .bat the iivcr 

from Sooty on the Ganges to Nuddcn, at be junction.ol tin 

and that it never can be made, with the means at present cm- 
. loved, a navigable river, even for small boats, from October to 
Inn” or for nine months in the year; but that it will, lor many 
o. deration , ; . ver. b closed mi outlet for th > g eat Gar.geUc 
p • .. tb,: rainy sea oil, or from Juue to September, 1 

00 o, ibinl:”iv.-bble ol- probable.” Captr.iu SI*. 1 will sums up 
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the pr.obubilitiesth 
proved, SB in vtroi 
f Jio IHiaogirutlicti 
nnt>t all hoi) 

6*1186 ; b 


If upon :i Series of levels being taken, it is 
> 1 , suspected to be the case, fiat the bed of 
is hujhvr than the bed of the Ganges, than 
ver rnakiug the Bhaugiruthec a navigable iivcr 


if r>n the contrary, v is proved that tbo bed is h'^er 
Ilian the (Janets, then oia remedy h r the shallowing nt tie 
vp it' » 1 . mains-* it is, tha 1 the Pinjonee; h)£ talent at pre¬ 
sent in India, and at thedispc 


of the Government- i3 bc bvotn/ht 
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ear upon the subject. To open this river from Calcutta* to 
the Ganges would be a great work; it would lessen the labor, 
hard labor, of thousands, by shortening tbe present tedious Soon* 
derbuus passage of boats proceeding from Calcutta to the north- 
west, and would increase trade a hundred-fold But, as before 
observed, the proposed series of levels would sot the matter at 
rest for ever; but from all I haw* seen of the ir C;r I feed inclin¬ 
ed to predict that the Bhau&iruthcc, by the inevitable law cl' na¬ 
tural operations, is doomed to he a dreary bed ot dry sand tor 
nine months in the year.” 

On 12th September, 185G, Cajnain J. Id Beadle, ..Super¬ 
intendent of Ihnbankments, 1 ubniits a combined report from 
Lieutenant Limond cud Mr. McGuinncss to the Chief Engineer 
on the effect of the removal of the embankments on tlm right, 
hank of the Pamooihdi. He is himself satisfied with the result, 
but would extend the embankments further down the river, as 
far as the Bancoerali and Calcutta road. Lieutenant Limond 
in his report enters into details of the state of the country which 
he himself turns up thus ;—“ We find the lower part of this 
country, 1 led on the south by the Buxee Bund, on the 

weM by the Uoopnaram, east by the marginal ridge of the 
Damoodah, and north by a line joining Marakana and Hum- 
dulla, to be from 8 to 10 feet under water, grain cultivation sus¬ 
pended, and but one crop of boru dhan yearly obtained. That 
the country is depopulated, the inhabitants being obliged to vo 
elsewhere to seek menus of support, and that it is in even »n<w 
mouth that all must in due time follow who have not other sc nice 
of wealth. Had we continued due north, a larger tract of coun • 
fry would come under this bead. 6ccon /ly , thai the Laiuooo: U 
khal is the source of much damage to the count-y, and that the 
directions of its current by what they lorricrh were show nmn - 
takeably the rise of the liamoodah bed, whatever condition mi v 
have been arrived at from comparison of s* i turns. ; 
the inundated country over which we wore unable to ] a.from 
want of water has either the crops entirely destroyed, or ^ a 
wilderness; and that if the revenue of this met i still enforced* 
the loss must fall upon the zemindar- , as they will he unable •<» 
get people to remain, far less to cultivate. ’ fie recommends 
that the embankment should i( be constructed efficient a si far 
as K Moporc; that breach re-opened, and thence the lines re¬ 
modelled as far as Bynan, including the connecting of the De¬ 
bursa and Iljorridulla lines with that on the island of 1 he Jht- 
ruoodah .na! bv damany. o- * both ends of that channel Mr. 
Mc( Tuiuness generally couiiims Lieutenant LimondV. view. On 
1 8th April, 1857 Lieui. Colonel Goodwyn,Chief Engines;, sal)- 
aits his report r ine destruction of 20 miles of eiubr .kmoat on 


.jfeSS&hi bank of the Damoodah was ordered in 185', but was 
not. executed till the beginning of 1856, when 15 miles were 
thrown down for the Damoodah to spillover. Tlie season of 
j 856 was one of extraordinary rain. " The general effect of the 
free spill of 15 miles at and below this point down to the great 
bend was to prevent the flood from rising abou 16 feet oil the 
Edillpore or Bmdwan guage (20 and 22 feet being the danger- 
ous heights in former years to the town of Burdtr&ri.) 

u Southwards of the bend, tlie part closure ot the great Kis- 
topore vent, and the filling up of tlie other breaches, forced the 
river volume down into the narrower reaches, and caused the 
ilood there to vise to an unprecedented height, blenching the em¬ 
bankments on the right bank in fifteen places, and those oil the 
left bank in two spots.” Colonel Goodwyn quot es and believes the 
reports of Lieutenant Limond and Serjeant MeGuinness on tlie 
Plate of the inundated count ry, and mentions that in 1836 Baboos 
RamapersnuA Roy and Jovkis*en ATooherjoa desired to throw 
“ dams across the Damoodali river at Modccpoor, across the lb >p- 
narain or Saukree at Thakoorattcc chuck, and across the Social 
river at Gbuttal, in order to head up and divert their rrspec- 
i.ivo drv-woi'l.hcr ntreams into certain of tho. interior khals, and 
by tbeir i atuiilculionn to thfoW tho influx uf Wutoi 4 uii to lilt e>Ur- 

n-n nl* the {finds adjacent/* Tho Brclai dam was succcydul, and 
doupnWu. dam duod, hnt tht* Damoodah dam failed ii > 
delay in construction. Colonel Goodwyn is of opinion rimt a 
svetem of irrigation has become indispensable. As a beginning 
he would recommend the zemindars* scheme as the host to be 

devised. . 

Colonel Goodwyn describes the works dill in progress, and 
finally recommends that sanction be accorded to the Zemindars' 
natii.ion, and that attention be paid to tin* ot«tci. directing levels 
to he taken on the left bank oi the Damoodah. Letters from 
Captain _ av ! * follow, detailing the measures loi removing 
the emba? knvnt, and a report differing from Lieut. Limond's 
a: to the dcs 4 auction cau sed by the inundation, and describing the 
of the country, the works existing, their defects, repairs 
arid changes required, in minute detail. Some papers on matters 
f o -ill of technical doted for condensation follow. 

On 1‘dtli Mhv, 1S3S, the Secretary to the Government of 
IP meal submits a inter summing up the general result. “ The 
result of these measure?, a* respects the watem of the river, was, 
that ultiiougb tlie rains of 1856 were unusually Imavy, th«* flood 
i>i the long reach of the Damoodah, south of Bmdwan, never 
rosu higher than 16 feet, being a reduction of at least -lied 
frnm the height of the dangerous floods of previous years/' 
[y. 'v ; r down the r pair of n great number of breaches had con- 
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Several 
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ncd the water, and the flood was higher than usual 
breaches occurred, the worst t Soonaghur " Here tW 

embankment, which is said to have been too low 1va - over 
topped, and a very bad breach occurred, by which t’he ‘eounf-y 
hordenng on the r.ver as .ar south as Ampul, was flooded bet 
fortunately a retired embankment prevented tk j„ u , V,. r , r , 
extending to any great distance inland,” Captain Beadle re- 
commended further relief by removing s j x n ,jj fs t;J . , lnijai ; ; 

bufc Lieutenant Limond threw down only ] £ miles allr * & 
“ that ‘from Siallce to Eoorsoorah, the villages conti'mo>ishfw ? 
tending along the right bank will not allow ‘be'Jrmoiitimi 
policy ; added to which, in this portion, the very great difl'.-re ice 
of level of the bank outside the embankment and eountrv in i 
would at once put a veto to the proceeding.’ Moreover Mr 
Limond ‘did not think anymore relief was wanted ’ and is of 
opinion that, ‘if further demolition take place, the consequences 
will lie most disastrous. Mr. Young reviews Mr. Limond’s 
and Captain Beadle s aeconnte of the state of the eomurv M.- 
the demolition of the embankments, and observes that t! ■ i„ 
vestigation of this important subject should be more ‘ 
thorough. The Chief Engineer has been ordered t 
such (in invwtigatioi rttotb cold weather. 

Ofliointing Hooratnrv to Government of .. 

Department, replies, admitting that the enbjei:! bus',., . ", 

ficicntly investigated, hut remarking that. C ;; ,Bi .vil. V- 
for giving farther relief, " which was only experimental and ‘.. rc _ 
paratory to a very general jemoval of'the embankments” was 
not fully carried out. The fuller enquiry r< ommewkd j s 5a 


proper and 
o rnrry ont 
Oi\ jr.fh •)n 1 \ i!i,» 

lUfl)!!, WoiKH 


tioned, and the following principles laid dowi 


jl he En<ri- 


neers, instituting these additional euquiric , should recall do" rlv 
to mind the matter m hand. It is so :.o deal with the river 
channels of Western Bengal as v,ill s'.eure the passage of the 

flood waters to the sea with tun h ast • ssiHe injure to ? „ t . ' 
ral face of the country. To accomplish this successtullvf it is 
obvious that the very first step is to obtain n complete know 
ledge of the form c l the surface of the region in which opem" 
tions are to be carried on. The extent of the inundaiio ! 
the direction, the velocity, the depth, and the general" diitre' 
t*ve powers of the flood waters, of course dirc.,.- b lv depend on "be 
leveN of the surface, and until these level-- ar- : ‘ e ,; rrt , {. ‘ 

tnimd, the Engineers will, in a great nrnasur.-, be workiiw in 
the dark. The first thing to be rot, therefore, is a contoured 
imp -1 ihe country. Ko very- great detail need be gone into 
but. the v.oik should be under! sen in n systematic wav • ;luir. 
the essential feature*, -lu.11 be developed by the fires oncralhmT 
aud so that further detail.-, run} be fllhd iu rfferwards, as oppor- 



r necessity arises. Particular attention should be paid 
ave ill future levelling operations connected with fixed points 
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m t]• c general series o’ levels, ~o that all ire ddy obtained infor¬ 
mation of this sort may at once be 
the data that existed before. - ” 


brought into relation with 


THUGGEE AND DACOITY. 

Bombay Records , No, I.—New Series 

On 11th January, Mr. J. D. Invcrarity, Political Agent, South¬ 
ern Muratha Country replies to an enquiry from Government, 
that dacoir.y is emphatically a profession, though not necessarily 
hereditary. The dacoits enter on their duties at sixteen, and thence- 
■ >1 v/'iu; live by plunder, though their ostensible duties are agricul¬ 
ture, mat-making, snake-chai ming and conjuring. Burria Naik, an 
old dacoit, confessed to four or five robberiesamonth,Kuilolia Naik 
to five hundred. Jail discipline is valueless to com e men. 

Dacoits are not necessarily Kaikarees, or Kulkonvees, Orga¬ 
nized gangs of villagers exist under leaders. He is not of opi- 
r : ' *! that it would suffice to punish the leaders. Capt. Her- 
\ oy lias seized many Kulkorwee and Kaikaree 1< aders, but the trade 
though crushed for a time in the Southern Muratha Country 
has revived in the Bellary Magistracy. 

Special provision for the families of dacoits :s not called lor, 
the remainder of the gangs supporting them. 

Any colonial organization of the dacoits wouh. depend for 
sue<.Y.>s upon the loss of personal liberty. If free, thedacoits would 
at once return to their old habits, A School of Industry like 
the one at -Tubbulpore might ho most beneficial. 

On 21th January, Captain Hcrvey reports that in his opinion 
to confine punishment to loaders would be to render the depart¬ 
ment nugatory. Act XXT.V. of 1813 was enacted to ensure 
roorc stringent measures for the conviction of professional dacoits, 
aim it leaves no eour e open to any authority save the punish- 
iieui* of ”v- ry dacoit. The instructions issued by Secretary 
Lumsden warned Caplin llervey against the acquittal of any 
cp /oil prisoners. The Court of Directors renewed the injunctions 
aemiisf relaxation, in their despatch No. 27 of 18tli Sept. lboO. 

In mv report says Captain HcrveyNo. 110, dated 10th 
Ju- v I b, and in subsequent despatches, I have shown that the 
eh oil . against lvbcm I have been conducting operations, were 
nil professional yang robbers by hereditary descen t; that, with 
unbounded license, they lad systematically parcelled out among 
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the whole country, each partition forming the 4 pr.| 
ie gang to which it had been apportioned; that poverty 
urged them no more in their evil practices, than the bom* t? 
earn a livelihood propelled any operator to frequent efforts in 
his vocation; and that the punishments hitherto awarded them 


had not served to check them from wrong-doing. 

“The minutes of a meeting of dacoits I lately held 
show to what extent such efforts on ihe part of these dacoits 
have been renewed; that incarceration has been to them but 
a temporary calamity—temporarily affecting tic 1 l* liberties, not 
repressing their evil propensities/' Murder is no pari of ihe 
system of these dacoits, but their outrages arc often attended 
by murder, while many instn >ecs have occurred of excessive 
cruelty, linti s for instance having been cut off to obtain ank V-t s and 
armlets. The proceedings against the dacoi's had givatU reliev¬ 
ed and delighted the villagers, who however had recently been 
alarmed by acquittals ordered by the Sunder Court. Ca; Lain 
Ilet vny quotes former reports of his own against any system M 
colonization, and a report of Colonel Slecman to the same effect. 


Dacoits wlu*n restored to liberty invariably return to their pro¬ 
fession. The women , of convicted dacoits almost alw ays prefer 
to remain with the families of those unconvicted. Captain 
Hcrvey appends record of the proceedings of a ducoit durbar 
attended by thirty-three dacoit approvers. They all, alter con¬ 
viction and imprisonment, went back to their old habits, and ad¬ 
mitted that if liberated again they must do as they had always 
done. . 

On 1st April, 1836, Captam llorvcy reports to the Covernmert 
of Bombay the result of the operations of 1833. Jn the <\Hy 
part of that \ . it Lieutenant Schncidqr had charge of the office, 
and under that officer 65 dacoits were tried or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of. 


“ Discharged, ••• ••• ••• ■* ? Dacoits. 

Made approver, 1. „ 

Committed for trial in six cases, ... ... 8 ,, 

Finely sentenced by him as Assistant Magi*. 

Made over to the local authorities, ... 23 

D ceased before trial,... • ••• ... 1 Jf 


Total,.43 


Undci examination when relieved by ine, 2? 
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oifs were examined during the year of whom 
telcased, ... ... ... ... ... ... 18 

Made approvers, ... ... ... ... 3 

Deceased before trial, ... ... ... ... l 

Om. mitted for trial, exclusive of two approvers, £4. 
Sent to the Extra Assistant General Superintendent 
at Hyderabad, ... ... ... ... .. £ 

Finally sentenced by the Assistant General Superin¬ 
tendent, ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Made over to the local authorities, ... ... 2'J 



Total, ... 80 


Remaining under investigation on the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1855,... ... ... ... ... ... 2" 


Among the men sentenced were two Mhangs, who turned ap¬ 
provers, and denounced 153 Mhangs in Ahmednuggur. Former¬ 
ly the-: Mhangs. had been traced in the Sattara country only* 
Twenty-six dacoitica were committed during the year in the dis¬ 
trict under the Agency, a decrease of twenty-three on the re¬ 
turn of last year. In Die twenty-six cases, nine persons were 
murdered and twenty-four wounded, including 2 deceits killed 
nno J wounded : the plunder was of tho value of Its. 10,140-5-4, 
“ while in seventeen detected instances 320 persons were arrest¬ 
ed on suspicion by the local Magistrates; of whom ninetv were 
punished with various limited terms of imprisonment, not 
c. ceding three y a;s; (with the exception of two men, who were 
u ji: ported for life : one of the cases not attended with murder ); 
135 were released ; one matt died; and ninety-four remained un¬ 
der investigation at tin close of the year." No Kaikareea 
wem implicated in these dacoities. 480 cases of burglary oc¬ 
curred ju the Sholaporc, Belg ium, and Dharwar Gollectorates; 

• i proportion of which were committed by professional dacoits. 
Tin’ vaou: of tho pi »p ,-rty reported - as Ev 30,638-Uk8 of wliicli 
1 7,001-3-8 wus r«-covered. 455 persons were seised on sus- 

pEm. a? id .53 sente need to various short periods of imprison¬ 
ment. 


An inquiry was instituted into the habits of Bhar robbers 
'•oinv ; in j V> 1, ’ nr. although three members of one gany in- 
clmhny E<u Vi -' convicted, their associates continued 
lb- practice, ami one gang arrerted at FoOna had passed Us. 

in imitation of the ehowlcoonee or 


ucd bv themselves 


square itnj ■ • - * ’C men wore all discharged : it was neces- 

:mry Eiat the rnmmv so w ered ‘dmuhl be couuuwfeit of the 
Homo;idle : i i hr.. (E mpauyh. en.rreu :y, which these Rupees 
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Tho coins were ordered to be melted into 
victims to receive the value of the tin coins passed otf 
and the remainder to be carried to the public'trea- 


Captain Hervey late in the. season moved his establishment; 
into the Tanna district to watch the crowds collected on the 
Railway works. His opinion of their condition was most 
favourable, and lie believed them ail remunerated to a decree 
which, coupled with an energetic Police, restrained them from 
crime. An extraordinary number of violent death* occur in the 
Tanna zillah every year, and Captain Hervoy proceeds to notice 
the cases of robbery by drugging in Bombay. The cases re¬ 
vealed in 1855 were;— 


Belgaum, 

Dhanvar, 

Sholapore, 

Saitara, 

Poona, 

Ahmcdnuggur, 

Kassick. 

Khandeish, ... 

Tanna, 

Angria’s Colaba, 
Rutuagherry, 

Surat, 

Ahmednbad, Broach, Kaira, 
Southern Murarha States, 
Sav ant Waree, 

Kolapore, 

Akulkote, 


8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

ti 

2 

t 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 


Of the whole nine persons died, and ( attain T er -;v ^uhnvt' 
that Act XXIX. of 1S50 should bo mule general/ Captain 
Hervey recounts the operations of the Agency from 1.817 .v Vn 
334 cases occurred, to 1855 when tho number was reduced t«> 
twenty-/ Of (309 prisoners seized be ■ were *entciu:ed to trains 
]>-rtatiou lor life, of perio la of imprisonment, 111 were released 
from insufficient evidence, and the rest, van-.u }y disposed of (;n 
being sent to local officers for pieeaidionai v i :i nv[ « j’ A . om 
the evidence of the approvers, a- -ccorderi in their several n v 
lives it. would appear that the. number of da- Yie* rf / r d.. v .. 
had committed wirh them amounted to 1,151, of tohHi 3 OiS 
took place within the limit • cf thr Bo wery Prv*}rt*z»<'y % qj j ! 

11 total number of 708 have bc-m authenticated vn refc*wm<. w> 
the local ant! ' si; >*, in which the proyenv plundered * <r, 
dacou^ was to the -tout of Fs. ^IS/J.Vd.Sf-lO, whar-o*‘ to I* * 

1 1419a 
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,209-S-7 only was recovered, while detection 
notwithstanding ,he proclamation of rewards on 
almost ever} occasion varying from Ks. 50 to Its. 500.” There 
am 1,277 persons still at large connected according to tire ap¬ 
provers with daeoit gangs, and of these 490 are registered dmoits, 
and the remainder have committed crimes with two or more ap¬ 
provers. 

In the appendices Captain Hervey gives the following account 
of the system of plunder called “ Bhar/ J supported by illustra¬ 
tive cases. “ Four or : o people to associate together, and one of 
them, with the assumed appearance of being 6ome important per¬ 
sonage, to be given out to be a relative of the Shreemunt Peshwa 
(Bajeerao), his name so and so. This settled, a copper vessel 
was procured, and rubbed over with butter-milk and tamarind, 
in order 1 to get it covered with verdigris, and then it was filled 
up with earth and stones. One or two ornaments, or some Ru¬ 
pees, or such like, were next placed on the top of all, and the 
mouth of the vessel closed. It was then to be buried somewhere 
in the jungles, in a hole dug for the purpose. Two or so men 
of the gang were then made to appear to bo sepoys, and one or 
two to be horsemen, who were instructed that, when the above 
vessel should be exhumed and brought away, they were to pre¬ 
tend to be the sepoys of Government, and to pounce upon them 
all at some certain preconcerted spot, and then only to consent 
*o release all, on a promise of being paid a certain sura of money 
for doing so. Matters thus arranged, the next step was for tiicr 
gang to repair to some town or city, where the disguised great 
personage imd pretended horsemen and peons worn kept iu the 
b'ok-gr while the rest, after finding out what rich Sowkar 
or other person there might be in the place who was covetous 
of wealth, would, under some pretence or another, . trike up an 
j v juaiutancc with him, and get to he on Gating terms with him, 
Afur allowing some convenient time to pas- by, it would next 
1 e imparted to th said Sow (car, that ■ quantity of prop Tty was 
fcnoWft to have been buried in the time of the Shrceinuot 
P ... . at, a • erta.i'i spot; and that in their company was a per¬ 
son who was formerly either the Peshwa’s Gewan, or one of 
tln: e ii: His Highness* confidence; and that he used in those 
day*- to ho a man consequence, but now was i n poor cireum- 
st im-es ; ;’ 1 . .. as it was not likelj- hat any one would be 
7 .t > to ti c .• yti.ing valuable from him but undei suspicion of 
tbo :-nmo >ia\i»»g hem stolen, and would rather have him takrm 
into custody. <vm Id he, the mid Sowkar, tl ..-ugh being a ^ r< at 
- f i,* ' - "‘‘ivc charge of Mr .fbove bind d wealth V- - -or, 

he 1 1 k( d, they would show it to him, and he might dispose of 
it as ho thought proper, and kiep half the proceeds fm mil. 
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followed, 
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have but: only the other half! Decoyed b 
the man is indue ompany the men at 

to the spot where the vessel has been previously buried; winch 
is then dug out. and opened, and the dupe requested to behold 
that it is lull of wealth ’—eager to possess which, he gets beside 
himself, and requests that all should go back with it at oner*, or 
that it be given into the . barge of some one of those he may 
have brought with him. The whole then proceed in a body 
forthwith with the booty. On the way, the party is intercepted 
by the pretended sepoys, already told off to that part of the 
business as above. They req he told what it is thev are 

carrying away, and : rrest their further progress, desiring t hrt it 
should be shown to them. On this, the cheat whisper to the 
duped party,— f We are stopped ; if we he taken into cm tod v, 
we shall lose the whole of the property; we must endeavour to 
prevent this/ The victim assents to th’y and he i> then advised 
that nothing short of Rs. 1,000 or ID, 1,500 would be sidlicicit 
to effect their release, or that otherwise the property would be 
seized, and bis own chances of profit too be lost. Tn his eager¬ 
ness not to lose so much wealth, he is suffered to go home to 
produce the amount agreed to, and which lie does, cither in 
money, or by its equivalent in such ornaments or other valuables 
as he may have at hand. Upon this, the vesrwl is taken to hi , 
house, and he carefully puts it away under ground. V/hat In 
been thus obtained from him in the transaction is then shar 'd 
among the members of the gang, the chief man of the pnfy 
getting half of the whole, aud the other half being dr. bled 
among the others, one share of it being kept for ihtrber cx t :e\$c$ 
(i. e. to meet disbursements in case of any of their number br¬ 
ing seized, with which to procure securities, or to bribe Kur- 
koons, or such like). Such was the plan of proceedings in Boar 
•mparted to me by Essajee Punt. 

On 17th June, 1*5G, the Government of Bombay enquire of 
the Sudder Fousdaree Adalut whether special laws are required 
to meet cases of “Khar/* The Sudder on 16th July reply in 
the m . The crime is conspiracy already punishable by 
ten years’ imprisonment, if the sufferers would only give evi¬ 
dence. That they refuse to assist the exiting law wV, proof 
ot the necessity of a new one. On 22nd September, 1857, Dap- 
Dai; Ilervey replies that the crime v evident!y r,.ot punished, 
that its occurrence is mvdt more frequent than can he a^eerta*a- 
cd from the returns, that hy extending Act XXI. of 1850 to 
the lime approver might he ste.adik* employed, and that 
of the culprits convicted on r charge under that Art 
might accordingly be rendered impotent fo i future u^chkf ^ 
provision not compared by the ordinary Mofussil law.” "Vith 
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to the crime of Bhav robbery, Captain Ilervey plead- 
^fonn required is a change in the lav; of evidence, adding 
weight to the testimony of accomplices. In practice the law 
of the Presidency positively prohibits the reception of testimony 
from an accomplice. With reference to the reluctance of prose- 
rut ors to appear Captain Hervey remarks, that the State docs 
ulu ady in many instances appear as prosecutor with regard to 
ihl-c coin. Captain Hervey would make it forgery to coin 
any money whatever, and quotes a proclamation issued from 
Teheran, “ arising perhaps from some false Persian money hav- 
■?eg keen passed off by some of our camp-followers, who were 
probably coiners, warning all Persian subjects ot what they tc- 
ceived from us, as that we could well pretend to pay so liana- 
somtly for all we obtained from the country, by making the 
pavment in counterfeit monies; of which, the proclamation 
declared, several specimens from our camp had reached II is 
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Majesty the Shah !” 

On 22nd January, 185G, Captain Hervey submitted a report 
containing a description of the form of dacoity by drugging 
called in "Western India “raavva.” No less thah 52 cases had 
ccme to the writer’s notice in 1850 51, in which fifteen persons 
died. He describe:: instances and proceeds to advi;-; that Act 
XXIX. of 1850 be extended all over the presidency. The exist¬ 
ing law is inoperative because one criminal only, viz. the man 
who administers the drug, is seen by the victim. On 1-th July, 
1854, the Sudder Fouzdaree, in answer to a question from Go¬ 
vernment, disscnl from Captain Hervey, and the Gove, uncut ot 
Bombay concur. 

On S3rd November, 1818, Captain Hervey submits to tnc Go¬ 
vernment of Bomb y a report on the Wandering* f i riles of the 
Southern Muratha Country. Captain Hervey remarks on the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of sc tiling races who are thieves aud vagabonds 
}>\ hereditary profession. The body ot Pindarces who weie so 
located in i>harvar are not, he contends, an instance in point, 
because not essentially wanderers. They wore armies cr/deelted 
of the scum of India, and when defeated by the British Govern¬ 
ment easily seitlcd down into different occupations. 

The Lumbai ces, commonly called Brinjavas, are a very dif- 

i rut cla^s. They live oaten.- 'bly by carrying salt, in reality 
plunder. hxcept that, owing to the circumstance!' of the 
tafferom couuti s, their occupations may vary, 1 think 
Lcmbauees an. 1 vci much to bte compared with the gipsie s oi 
JEurone. I have never yet been able to learn from any of them 
as to their re d origin; they do not seem to be aware of my cir- 
f.-inislama; fnmi which they »-an date: it, stating that they have 
aheavs from gonciation to generation been ‘kliana-buh-dogh, 
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muse to back’— i. e. of no fixed homes). ‘ Theii marriage anil 
other ceremonies differ from other peoples'. Their notions are 
odd; their religion undefined ; they have a peculiar dialect; un¬ 
derstood only among themselves, though generally dry can 
fluently talk the language of each, tract they visit; the;, do not 
intermarry with other people; they live in no fixed abodes, though, 
they will often have their laud as « v encampments in .1 single 
place for a long time together; they n«te the stars, take 
omens, and rigidly observe them; and their singular women 
would scarcely seem to belong to such men, from their very 
dissimilar appearance; but whose quaint dresses cannot he attri¬ 
buted to any vanity on their parts, but rather as an index of 
the tendency of their minds, exhibiting a wildness chair in har¬ 
mony with the real condition ol their habit ' and feelings. As 
good wives and true, they are as remarkable as the Pindaree 
females were otherwise/’ 

The ICaikarees, also a distinct tribe, are nominally ba ket- 
tnakers. 

The Wuddurs arc diggers of wells. 


The Pardheessnare game, and on the whole these two classes, 
though wanderers, tnay be excluded from the predator classes. 
The Bedurs are expert burglars, but they have settled do vn 
in villages. Captain Hervey recommends an increased strictness 
of surveillance, and particularly power to Magistrates io exact 
security from all wandering bodies u money: “naming ip. 
each district certain villages and towns, where the Police rr iy 
be tolerably good, at some one of which each tnmhi rmirt 
be made to encamp, if purposing to rennin any certain time 
within it, which they must declare, or suffer detention in da. 
fault of security, or be made to depart as above; and the 
attaching, the while, an intelligent peon to each tauda, to be mb- 
sifted by it; giving notice .to the neighbouring Police ioto whose 
charge it may be about to pass when leaving a. di.. trict; 1 ustor- 
iug the men of the tanda, and, in the ; b. nee of any man by 
nightfall or at dawn, exacting from it the amount of ,ix,y ob- 
bevy that may have been committed during; the night any where 
within eigl • off from the .encampment, except if points 

out the thieves; intimating forthwith lo the several locr l Police 
authorities the arrival within the district of ail such people; 
mentioning, at the same time, me strength ol the t; nd.i, and the 
v:u ic of the naik thereof,—would, 1 r spcottullv suggest, be re¬ 
ive dial men ur. ol • ■ yi .cautionary name, alt y ether nc.'cssarv 
for restraining the present predatory habits of these people; and 
prcfcrablo to permanently lota ing them m .vdenuos, unless they 
can ho forced, hr pressure, to blond with tin* rest of the cornnun 
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'aptain Hcrvey appends a list of these wandering tribe; 
ieir real and apparent occupations 
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Name . Real Occupation. Ostensible. 


Kulkorwees, .Dacoits, .. 

I; orikur-Ivorwees, . Vagabonds, 

H u gg ul- Kailcy a- K or- 

wees, ... *.Thieves,. 

Koonchee-Korwecs, „ 

Oop-Belgar-Korwees,--—. 

Agadee-Korwees, .. Robbers, 

Wajjuntrce-Korwees/--—- 

Brinjaras, .Dacoits, 

AVudd urs,. ...Burglars,... 

Guntee-Chors, .Pick-pockets, 

Bcdars,.. 

Jutts, .Thieves, ... 

Chuppur, ... .Coiners,. 

Ramoosecs,.. • Robbers, 

Kathkurree, .Petty Thieves, 

Katorees, .Highwaymen, 

Pc dimes..Robbers,. 

B heels,...Thieves, 

Oochle-Kaikarees, ...Bazar Thieves, 

Bamptes, .. .Thieves, ... . 

Bazeegurs, .Bale Thieves, 

Tcen-namees, . . ..Thugs, . 

Garni Big farces,.Thuggee, ... 

M hang-Ram oosees, ...Burglars, 

Por-M hangs,.Robbers, 

Garodce-Mlian... „ . 

A rre - ?. 1 adgu r-M h angs, „ 

ChnMurguttees, .Burglars, 

Dow roc-Gosains, ...Robbers, 

Josecs, ... j» 

Murat 1 * a- B nn jarecs, ; . 

Ttkkarers, .Burglars, 

Kolhateet, .Dacoits, 

Talc ink ar<, .Highwaymen,, 

Bhnts, .Dacoits, ... 

Kalb lie l as, ... ... . ,> 

Purdet ec-N ^watccs,... Robbers, .., 
Khuthoos, .. ..—■—’ ’ 


...Musicians. 

...Jugglers. 

...Female Beggars. 

...Brushmakers. 

...Carriers. 

...Whoremongers. 

...Musicians. 

...Carriers. 

...Navvies. 


. . Village Officers, 
...Cultivators. 

... ,, 

...Village Watchmen, 
... Catechumakers. 
...Wood Sellers. 
..Shikarees. 
...AVatchmcn. 


..Brahmins. 

...Sowkars, 

...Gosains. 

...Drug Sellers. 
...Watchmen. 
...Ropemakers, 
...Jugglers. 

....Carriers. 

...Painters. 

....Gosains 
...Fortune Tellers, 
...Watchmen, 

... M akersof Grindstones. 
... J iigglers and Prosti- 
tutes. 

...Grindston makers. 

. ...Showmen. 

.. Drug Seller*. 
....Sepoys. 

,. Putlce Wallas. 
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Real Occupation. 


Ostensible, 



Waid-Golhs, .*- 

Khur-Khur-Moondes,-- 

Gissarees, . — 

Dhowurs,....— 

Dhasrees, .*- 

Upmburees, .—- 

Phansec Pardhees, ...-— 

Zafc-Gahs.. 

Soorga-Siddees, ...-- — 

Jogees, .Thugs, 

Garodec , ..*— 

Luskurree Seekulgurs,- 


Brin jar as.... 

C h i rrec-M ars, .Daco i ts, 

Dukkulvvars, ...~ 


Piinchpotrus, ..* 

Gopalls, ... 

Bbonde-Koomars, ...- 

Charuns, .Dacoits, (?) 

Sir-Bhuugees,. >, (') 

Nundee-Wallas, . ~ *7 

Bunder Wallas, ' • 


JungleoSouars, 

Bhowit,. 

Pa rots,. 

Yergolh?,. f ••• 

Mool-Dhasurs, . • — 


KJiunjurs, 
(Jhowras, ... 
Hurd ass, . . 
Phailwaus, . 


.llobhers... 



...Drug Dealers. 

... .Beggars. 
...Blacksmiths. 

. ...Smelters. 
..Beggars. 

...Rape Dancers. 

... Shikarees. 
.Jugglers. 

.’.Pedlars. 

...Snake Charmers. 

. ...Sheathmakers. 
...Carriers. 

_Bird Catchers. 

... Bnsketm&kers. 

...Beggars. 

...Showmen. 

...Statuaries, 

...Carriers. 

...Gosains. 

...Monkey Showmen, 


...Smith3. 

... Beggars. 
...Showmen. 
...Drug Dealers. 
...Self* torturers. 
...Coil' matrafikeLs. 


... Rhapsodies. 

...Wrestlers. 


MADRAS REVENUE SURVEY 
Madras Records , No LUL 

O.i 22nd Sep I ember, Mr. J. D. Boindillon for ,\ ards i , 
Gove rumen t oi India an extract Rom t; ' : unite.-. ol eon si: > 
lion on the 1 Ith August, J855. Ihi> o.t.iact contains : r m 
jileto and connected exposition ol the subject of a r.*enn< 
survey proposed for Madras. 

There luie oeen no survey of Madras although that pre°iden- 
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{irAool excepted, lias been under British administration uQ 
fifty years. Some few attempts at a survey have 
feSTinade in single districts* but they have been very defective. 
In most the revenue demand is based only on the statement of 
the cun m, who may plunder the ryots or defraud the Govern¬ 
ment. “InCanara it is notorious that during the last sixty 
years a great extent of waste and forest land has been reclaimed, 
V.hi.-ii i - justly liv'lo to pay revenue to Government, baton 
which there is now no means, in the absence of a survey, to 
enforce that right. In Ncdlore again, the laud revenue ar¬ 
rangements are in a state of the utmost confusion. The settle¬ 
ments of the first Collector at the beginning of the century were 
based on no certain data; and they have been so tampered with 
since, that it is impossible at the present day to say to what class 
riv given piece ofland belongs, or what is the proper demand 
nponlt; the only thing certain is that very numerous and ex¬ 
tensive frauds have been committed and are now in operation, 
which only a survey can correct. In the districts of Rajah- 
mur.ciiy and Masulipatam, both of which are in process of being 
brought under the influence of extensive systems of irrigation, 
ti i'C is no accurate information as to either the extent or the pro¬ 
ductive power of the soil; the assessments are extremely unequal, 
and in great confusion, while it is certain that frauds arc perpetrat¬ 
ed with impunity." An accurate survey will remove these evils. 

Moreover Government is enormously defrauded in the matter 
of eearns of winch there is no registry, though a provision war. 
nade for registering them in 1802. Even in districts in some 
sort surveyed there has never been any attempt to verify titles. 
“ Thus in the single district of Bellary, the lands held wholly 
or martially fr«: amount to the enormous extent of 1,502,322 
acres, hearing an annual assessment of above twenty lacs^ of 
Itupecs; and in (huldapah the enarn is 1,051,50 f J acres bearing 
mi assessment of above twenty-one lacs of’Rupees. It is noto- 
rious that a very largo proportion ot these enormous rent-free 
holdings stand on no good title whatever." Government consi¬ 
der investigation into these titles imperative, and beiicve if 
it he made with proper considenuicn for the presumptive inter¬ 
est vhirvi 1. is grown up in the enjoyment of half a century, it 
v, i*l not be objected to. 

A.s to the survey, “ the Government are decidedly of opinion 
• • -u o survey should bo connected by minor trian- 
v/ith the oraud trigonometrical survey, by which 
!»:cui v v.ill be attained, and the worh will be made 
•mruu Mi." Jt should he a survey for revenue and not 
deal purposes and should show all the principal va. 
i the . urfa-.r of the soil, and the hizt of fields. Thu> 
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ild be done by the English method now employed In 
Bombay. “ As to the size of fields, it is not necessary that 
the minute sub-divisions prevailing in many villages in .the ir¬ 
rigated lands, often less than a quarter or even-one- eighth of 
an acre, should bo separately surveyed.. For the purposes of 
the survey a number of these \ cvy small fields may be clubbed 
into one field, so as to form a convenient plot.' 1 The field 
imvv ub-divided was once a unit, and wrs to be registered under 
that character. The fields should seldom be smaller than one 
acre of irrigated, and two of uuirrigated land. I\V\v villages 
where land is valuable, may be exempted from this rule. Minor 
sub-division should be shown by dotted line.- In Bom )av 
no field was allowed less than ten acres, but this size > uld be 
inadmissible in Madras. The survey should comprise the enam 
lands, all cultivated land, and such land as k ;*ms hhelv to bo 
taken into cultivation. The jungle anti waste-land nevd not 
bo surveyed in detail. K And as further portions of it ski li 
suoee lively be brought under thcploughtVoniiimcioti.ee, 
they may be purveyed by the survey establishment which her. - 
after should form a part of the permanent establishment of 
every district” Permanent boundary marks, fu Id maps vilh 
maps, and talook maps,.are essential. 1 

I 1 or assessment the Government recommend ryotvwr which 
though it may be improved, is greatly in advance of KtlkunAit 
by villages. Hie improvement will follow naturally under 
a moderate assessment, which will leave no necessit y except in 
very rave and special cases for remissions. “Where mu, ml 
settlements shall be in use, the terms of them will Amp! v v i v 
with the lands held by the ryot, and bis use or non-use u vvaf-’r 
from a Government source. No enquiry v ill he necessary 
the mode in which ho may have cuki rated h»°: land or an? c f 
it, or whether he has cultivated it at ad.” 

The ryot may take up or relinquish land if he likes, but 
as a rule, land having under a moderate assessment an exchange¬ 
able value, the ryot who has too much land will prefer to 
el! The assessment should be liberal, not only because the 
minute and scientific classifi.-: vion of land i a matter of ^-xt-vane 
difficulty. but because liberality, by inducing the ryots to take 
ni> wasted and, will yield ultimately *.*c largest incioase of r.e c- 

mio. The presidency contains * vast extent ot uncultivated land 
liable to pay if cultivated. “If the settlement be undertaken 
11 ] this. liberal and comprehensive spirit, the preliminary clasai- 
fi», t.ion of the soil wiil uot lie difficult. Under a moderate a*- 
>Cj nient. react accumey is immaterial, because the greatest dn- 
icM-finx* of jiss.^smeut which could be caused by the warn \ if 
Wou, 'l be such us to render the laud au unprotilable holding, 
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Movent its occupation, at the utmost it would only iefltrei 
'land somewhat less profitable than other land. It is the 
opinion of this Government therefore that the classes should 
ho few, and based on real tangible differences of soil.” The das.sU 
iication should note differences of surface-soil and sub-soil, and 
of productive power. Government would ever consider the 
practicability of classifying land simply with reference to ilv 
productiveness, charging only a rent for water if afforded from 
a Government source. “ Next to the classification of s Ah will 
cortie tlie valuation of the land. The classification having regard 
.simply to the physical quality and the productive power of the 
soil, die '.dilation takes in also the considerations ofneamoss to 
the village, and consequent facility of manuring, cultivating 1 
and guarding the crop, nearness to a road or a market, facilities- 
of irrigation, and other accidental, rather than inherent, cir¬ 
cumstances, whether affecting the value of the crop or its quan¬ 
tity. This may most conveniently be effected, as in Bombay, by 
placing the field or the village, as the case may be, in a higher 
or lower cV.vjs of assessment, ac6ording to the aggregate of such 
circumstances.” 

As to rale; “ the existing rates were based, generally speak¬ 
ing, on an assumed proportion of 50 per cent, of the gross produixr 
in the case of irrigated land, and of 33 per cent, in that of uu- 
irrigated, aftc? makiug certain deductions for village servants’ al¬ 
lowances/’ Certain causes produced great inequality and uncertain¬ 
ty, but in alldhtr’cts the price of grain has fallen, and the assess¬ 
ment therefore which was originally a commutation of a grain-rent 
lias in the i been ran d ;,nd the proportion of the crop taken by Go- 
vermmmt is generally 50 per cent, on irrigated and 35 per c tit. on 
mf . rigated land. Sir T. Munro was of opinion that the Go¬ 
vernment sha» ,,j should not exceed one-third of the gross produce. 
“ But in the Oded districts, where the assessment- were low¬ 
ered in order t» bring them to this proportion, there are‘still 
loud complaints of over-assessment; and the state of these dis- 
ti of BHhry 1 pm■ ieular, is cert ainlv not such mi' indicate 
much wealth or comfort among the people.” In the North-West 
the rule was never to take more than two. thirds of the rent, pro¬ 
bably 30 ppoc<: nt. cf the gross produce, but in !V ozuflPenmgger the 
, v" , ;!-ii' is r iy 20'- per cent, and in Bareilly mjr cent, and 
'•i 4 5 •ruckuorc :2 per cent. The v. ff.--lc.rd also wa.; given for 


30 \ >n to the proprietor. On the o h 


given 

ilcthe Governor in Conn- 
vould recommend 30 per cent, of tlie gross produce as the 
■v;-i 1 . •. • murid, v Itli dt dactions for local cimninstances Go¬ 
vernment would probably obtain 25 per cent. There may how- 
vci io ees r - for local o 1 j cm in ad ’irion. The proportion 
being A> < a Government would recommend a commutation ot 



proportion inio mono}' by aeonrnuta Ton lu last Uiv seven 
or ten years, and u> be equal to the average price for the previ¬ 
ous seven years, “Under this svstern the assessment of cceh 
field would be fixed in terms n so much grain; in the ease of 
irrigated (and, (if that distinction is retained, in the classification,) 
paddy would be taken; and in that ot dry, one or other of the 
chief dry grains. At the yearly settlement the total would he 
computed, and would then he: converted into money at the com¬ 
mutation price, of the year.*’ To fix the pri •. of grain, markets 
should ho fixed in all chief towns, to be under a trustworthy 
clerk by whom particulars of galea would be registered. The 
Marquis of T\v< eddale had a very strong opinion c »n the value or’ 
( 2 uch markets, it is doubtful whether it would be necessary 
to divide tin country by separate official scales c-f prices. 

Tt would lie imadvisable to fix tin -‘assessments in perpetu¬ 
ity, but Government would declare them unalterable Idi fifty 
years. With respect to the size of holdings the Governor iu 
Council would, for reasons assigned, leave that question t ; tiu* 
operation «.»f natural causes. The annual lease now eustomnvv 
might be abolished, the ryot compounding for a fixed term of 
years. “The composition will be regulated by certain fixed 
rules ns to proportionate deductions for waste! for fallow, for 
c<ad season n &c»; and the privilege of making sue), a m ruposi¬ 
tion will of course bo restricted to holdings of seme consider¬ 
able size.” 

As, to the efhet of these measures on the revenue Tim 
present reveal v from ryotwar districts amounts t 317 1 akin 
of Rupe *. This revenue is equal V 50 per emit, of tli«- gr- ^ 
produce, and a reduction to 2h percent, would therefore f it; df 
greatly reduce the revenue, but despite the increase uf popu- 
Jation there has been little increase of cultivation ; “less than 
one-fifth of Hie whole area of this ^residency is cultivates. 
The total extent of the ryotwar parts of the c. untry i> above 
seventy-seven millions of acres, ot wh cl) the cultivation c. 
Government land may be computed at 11,01 ‘fiOCK acres; to 
this 20 percent, rc y be added tor cuam cultn tion, making 
a total of 17,500,000 acres, and deducting one-third of the 
remainder for mountains, tanks, roads, dec., iberc remains the 
enormous extent of forty millions *1 acres probably available 
for cultivation, being nearly t;ln*e^ bees the. present caltiva 
tion of Government land. 

“liven of the land actually fit or cidtivutivr, tb.o extent r >w 
waste >s very large# The total extent ol Government Ijum en¬ 
tered in accounts as ‘arable, 5 is iMJTO/luo a L -c*; o. m 
more than JMJ,- million acres, as above >ei„n, is n.Ui rate in¬ 
cluding engine, leaviug nearly 18 million acre> w.aste. Gnic 
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7 room for doubt that an instant increase of cultivat? 
follow reductions of the Government tax.” Cultivation 
ai=*o is largely concealed, the revenue officials being paid to con¬ 
nive at it. The ultimate recovery of revenue from enams would 
also be considerable. Moreover the survey must occupy from 
fifteen to twenty years, and only one-tv.cntietli of the revenue 
will be dealt with every year. There will therefore be full time 
for rosh.-rativfc agencies "to come into operation. cr On the 
whole, considering the present depressed condition of this pre¬ 
sidency, it seems fair to anticipate with confidence that the 
result of the e measures; instead of a falling off, will he an ac¬ 
cession to the revenue, while, as respects the payers and the 
public, the gaiu wdl he enormous, the revenue will be deriv¬ 
ed from resource^ double or treble those upon which it is levied 
now ; and will be paid with corresponding case and absence of 
privation.” 

The Governor in Council believes it most expedient to carry 
on the survey on a great scale, and by the most, competent 
agency, and would therefore recommend a Surveyor General, 
and -1 Deputies, each with charge of a ; eparate geographical 
division. The department should be arranged on the model of 
the surveys in Upper Tndia, but the Governor in Council sup¬ 
poses an establishment on the scale sanctioned in South Avcofc. 
The survey will then cost Rs. 1,80,000 a year. As to the total 
coit, “the tot A extent to be settled in this presidency ha^ been 
slated alone at fJS million acres, and supposing the cost to be 
as much as ten Rupees per hundred acres, the total will be 
38,00,000 Rupees. The cost of the survey has already been 
computed at Rupr es 38,40,000; and thus the total of survey and 
assessment united may be taken at Rupees 76,40,000” This 
urn distributed over twenty years is equal to only 1 \ percent, 
on the revenue, and ought to be incurred. 

The extract is followed by the report of Mr. W. Elliot on 
the survey of the Guntoor Tannah submitted on 18th Decem¬ 
ber, 1855, the basis o!" the applications for a survey, a letter to 
..ho Court of Directors, condensing the statements analyzed 
mb ' p, a request for some record from the survey office, Calcutta, 
and ofchn routine letters* 


Ou hh 'd August, 1856, Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Secretary to the 
Go verm, iAi \ 0 f Fort Sc. George, complains that no answer has 
been wived to the application for a survey, and encloses re- 
on the condition of the provinces of Rajahraundr) and 
Gu door. lie oi) ryes that the new system of irrigation in 
Jcnjahnuuidry, b,aging from the a .logy in Tu: jure, ought 
to produce cd^hf a to lakhs of Rupees more than the revenue 
previous to irrigation, ft does not, and this sum is t. f in a 
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year by tlie absence of a survey. The survey ^ m 
act be paid for by the increased revenue from the Go da very 
delta alone. The second report on Ganjam from Col. A 
Cotton chews the same absence of information, which renders the 
profits of works of irrigation for which the couture offers peer', 
liar facilities uncertain. The Governor in Council trusts these 
facts will receive due consideration. “It must be remembered 
however, that the two districts referred to are exceptional in 
degree only, not in kind; it may even bo doubted whether the 
case of Ganjam, bad as it is, ; not exceeded by those of Masiiii- 
patarn and Nellore; whether a survey is not more urgently re¬ 
quired in both the latter districts than in the former.” <,'|j 

more striking case of the effect of inprovemeut is furnished in 
South Arcot. "In that district very large reductions in the 
rates of land assessment were authorized by this Government 
in 1854, in consequence of proof of the burdensomeness of the 

existing rates. The reduction averng 1 as much ;•« 25 per c-'r.t 
on the wet or irrigated lands, and 33 per cent, on the drv ’ v - 
uhutj gated. These measures came into practical operation 
the revenue year 12G4 (1854-55,) when a sum of above six 
and a ha f lacs ot Rupees was struck off the demand of 
the year/ The year was one of droueht lmr the 
only one of 1,24,000. Rupees. In the succeeding car the n'ot< 
felt the advantage of the change, and the actual' collections of 
the year exceeded any in the previous ten years. The foi lm m- 
table shews the precise result of the measures of reduction a- 
doptecl:— 



Jusli/, 1256 to Fusty , 1265 u. South Arcot. 
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Collections within thl 
Finely. 


Extra Sources. 


30 


[Current. ; Arroar I Total. 


Rupees. . Rupees. • Rupees. 


( l-:>:V ; 24,37.r. i*23,SO,674] 93,721 


.i 257.2 i,’ “,747 21,78*014* 1*03,434 22,81,448 


RupCA.-. 

24,24,895 


!!253|22,30,24! i8.7:’.S)2 ! 3,va .'■92 21,74,83-1 


II-.'"'! 18,C2,(?98'16,95,140* 8,52,960 20,49,100 


* 


•i260;23.4<\550 2’.95.60S' 1.03,386'23,«3,994 

I ! 


Rupees, 

4,95,401 

4,10,912 

8>87,5S3 

4,39,066 

5,0(5,535 


3,SG,13o* 
3,52,710 
4,30.1/9 
4,91,953 
4,76,551 
4,30,737 

jMC;:.2) 73 ,i.:j2!x8,7» 79«| 93,0-719,70,873] 1,34,502, 4,05,419 

;iiS'4lt»,5;, 27017,50,117; 1,81,287 


(1261.2..,22,1. JS 23,.- *. 6-.it: 1,40,351-25,04,99l| 5.07,001 
I ! I i I 

;. 2 .21. 7023,23.977 1,63,405 24,90,38* 4,56,580 


Co LL rC V IOXti WlT’fi IX T l{£ 
Fusly. 


Tot a l. 


Current. AiTcar. 


Rupees. Rupees. 


4,79,393 


! 9,41,40 ij 4,25,292 3,90,160 


3,887 
1(7,007 
21,660 
34,693 
8,*85 


Total 


Rupees, 


Rupees. 


4,82,286 29,32,945 
4,02,143 ::9,01,659 
8,77,370 26,17,827 
4.64,372 23,01,764 


2 «£J 

§- 
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6 * 
Rupees. 


Remarks. 


26,83,591 

25,52,204 


* 29 07,675 the revision of . fc cam 

into operation in Fusly, 1264, in 
which year the following deduc¬ 
tions in the settlement were made, 
exclusive of the road fund. 

B*. 

1 2.», 13,972 Von IIooloo.; Talookp,. 6,17,017 

„ _ i_ * (Resumed Jaghire, . 5,30< 

u,00,809 28,4 7,085j28,64, 803 \Iuruargoody, Chcll mid rum 

14,560 4.91,111 30,29,992,29,96,102 . 

6 f '7 r . 

30,510 4,61,297 -8,77,900 29,51,679 # ’ ’ 

I 2d Crop Xunjah teervah 

->i-'lf007J2.»,10,114 24,01,S80| Iron At to dumrnah, ... •. 


23,890^ 4,19,050 23,76 o63,23,60,454. Not amount remitted hi 
2-07,421: 24,09,850' ^ 070JU>Q!I1_ 34,987 5,63,14329,50^40 30,22,9981 F "' !> ’ 12W ’ . - C .^,039 
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correspondence follows upon the possibility of introdTianrc 
idual settlement into Raj&nmundry and Masulipatam based 
on field assessment only. Tlio Commissioner of the Northern 
Gircars, Mr. Goldingham, held that it was possible. The Governor 
in Council considers hi? statements too general, his prop«.w;d 
amounting only to an imperfect survey, wliicii would take for y- 
six years to complete, and which would entail a permanent loss 
of Its. o,71,000. There would be '‘an immediate sacrifice of 
.revenue to the extent of 9,60,000 Rupees; against which is to 
be set off a sum of 1,00,000 .Rupees to be gained by the discon¬ 
tinuance of remissions, aud further eventi.al g\mi of Rupus 
0,60,000 hy extension of cultivation; leaving a not deficit of 
3 i bop Rupees a \v:ir” The Collector amt Sub.Collector of 
Rsjahmundry are oj>po-i J to the scheme, as the re nter of tlio 
field** is notoriously inaccurate. The Governor in Council is 
herofoW of opinion that no hott of a radical Treasure, that 
is a scientific survey, will suffice to correct the evils prevai inr 
in the newly irrigated districts. 


On 10th October, 1856, the Secretary to the Government ot 
India report, that the plan of a survey for Madras has bee*- 
strongly recommended to the Court of Directors, and that t 
report hr r, been called for with regard to the detail " from Maum 
Thuillier, the Deputy Surveyor General of’Benea], Tim Ool 
vernor General in Council recommends a conridmution of :i • 
possibility of allowing the ryots to make themselves “responsi¬ 
ble for the revenue of a village for a term of year-,, and having 
done so, to reclaim as much of the waste-land ot the viiiag r.l 
they choose during that term. 5 But “considering the liberal spi P 
and earnestness with which the Government of N'advu, ha e ap¬ 
plied themselves to the reform of ihe revenue system, the 3 dilu¬ 
tion of assessment to which they have already given effect, ami 
fhe ■ ch have followed this reduction, the Governor 

General in Council is disposed to Icm.v to their discretion, sub¬ 
ject to the orders of tBe Honorably Court, the find disposal of 
the various questions discussed in connection with the present 
project. The foregoing observations, therefore, ai d those c,u 
tainedin the Honorable Mr. Grants mu ate, arc. cor.itmnuealcd 
to the Government of Madras, more with the view o( promotirm 
dijseussion and bringing to bear the •. perience ot the revenue 
system, ol ocher parts of India, than with any intend. a. a of *vu~ 
• idling the judgment to which the hiy • \ * o nor able the Gov'r- 
nor in Council may ultimately arrive. 

On 17th December, the Court of Diuctors sni ction the 
general soln mo proposed by the Government of Madras. They 
approve ot an b ^*stigation into th" 4 - n es to rent-free lands, i ut 
object ic fixing the taxation by reference to the gro^s produce. 
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be fixed on the net produce. This, though it ca 
ned with absolute accuracy, may be discovered within 
reasonable limits by the help Ox the villagers and the exercise of a 
sound judgment. They also object to the commutation on the 
average of seven years. They think that “the grain assessment 
having been determined and converted into money at a fair and 
moderate rate, we should prefer that the assessment so fixed 
iiould be declared unalterable fur a term of thirty years (as in 
Bombay and the North-West Provinces),, at the expiration of 
v hich period both the amount of the grain assessment and the 
ate • ;i its conversion into money, would be subject to re-adjust¬ 
ment according to existing circumstances.” They are in 
favour of prohibiting sub-division beyond a certain limit, the 
Bombay limit of ten acres being suggested. As to waste-lands they 
wuuJd grant the neighbouring villagers the refusal of them. If 
they decline the responsibility the lands should be assigned to 
f !i ->sc who offer to take them. They assent to the views of the 
Government of Madras as to the financial effect of reduction, 
bul remark :— {< It must however be borne in mind that the large 
augmentation of agricultural produce, which may be expected to 
ensue on the reduction of the assessment, will, if confined to 
grain for local consumption and especially if ready means for 
transporting it to distant markets are not simultaneously pro¬ 
vided, probably lead to a considerable decrease in the price, and 
that the ability of the ryot to pay the lower ass' ssment may be 
in reality no greater than that which lie now possesses under a 
higher one It is therefore of the utmost importance that en¬ 
couragement should be given to the production of sugar, cotton, 
and o! lu.r articles suited for exportation.” They sunction pro¬ 
pofol. establishments and deprecate delay. 

On 22nd April, 1837, the Government of Madras requests 
perminvuu to commence operations at once. 

On Id th,1 in;c, <he proposed establishment, viz. I Superinten¬ 
dent of Settlement on IU.«d'16-10-8, # and 1 Surveyor General 
on * ’s. 1,000, was auctioned by the Government of India. 

On fifch May, MV r H. L. Thuillier, Deputy Surveyor Gcne- 
r 1, report on the details of the survey which he describes as a 
vhniifir system of khusrah measurement, and recommends Its 
e-uTicction wirli the trigonometrical survey of Madras as com- 
j il'd f g* (.nlon.-i Lambtou. He recommends also general or India 
'•* am pveparr d ]'; - ; u the lielc! maps and idds:—“ Having in ' ie\r 
thi • efore .. afc. f ioual survey of the Bengal stamp, as a very 
j:ccv- <’■ iugre bcul of the Madras proposed operations, I would 
conn- 1 the icteo observance as to the mode of establish in rc 
and huing down U.« i me meridian, and in pfceserving the true 
isejinutiou v r the azimuth »•« convoyed from circuit to circuit. 
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, sufficient for nil purposes of revenue, and for lB!! re¬ 

quirements of the Board of revenue, that a set. of a few villages 
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join well together, but generali?.atioa and good topographical 
nui*' cannot be obtained by such a system; and if any ciihr 
beyond the isolated village plan is expected, or deemed ivquisiie 
ior the general purposes of Government, a rigorous prosecution 
of (he professional part of the work must be adoptod. in tl 4 ,* jfith 
paragraph of the resolution of the .Madias Government,' J oh- 
serve it stated, that talook maps should be prepared, and ner- 
manent boundary marks established, without which two securities* 
tho work would, in the opinion of the Government, in a f Lnv vr .,j. ' 
be lost/' Majoi^ ThuiDier reminds the Government of Modra* 
of tin- necessity of an efficient roochineiy for ;he demarcation 
of boundaries moving in advance of the survey. 

On 1 nth July, 1S57, the Board of BevcnueCf Madrasrec-rded 
in theb minutes of consultation certain views r (erring to objec¬ 
tions, orders and requests from the Court of Director . i( T. Vk'\\ 
I'd. The Court safest a water rate on all Irrigated land, indel 
pendent of its assessment as unirrigated, instead of the present 
and proposed) plan of classifying and assessing lands as either 
irrigated’ or ‘ unirngated.’ 

f ‘lL Paras. lo-:'0. 1 ne Court object to an assesMomt found, i 
on a percentage of the gross produce. 

/.J 11 Pnras ' i 1 *?!* Court ol d cc f to a periodical revision 
of the assessment with reference to fluctuations in ihe ... . . f 

grain, and consider that it should bo fixed for 3<> - ears. 

I\ . I aras. 23-27. 1 he Court, with reference to the v. -.t 

number of minute holding by individual iv.ds, Migg. -I. the 
introduction of the Bombay system of ‘survey fields/ wherclv- 
scveral adjacent occupiers of smail fields, are considered co- 
sharers of one large field. 

“ V. Paras. 28, 2'J, 30. The Court desire that their j evioun 
instructions regarding ‘mccrassee’ tenure be not departed from 
“ VI. Paras. 31-34. The Court object to the plan for sreuri 
J; ‘g ‘permanent occupancy’ bv allowing a reduction of nvs.-,--. 
nient to ryots agreeing to take up large holdings for .< -,. r ’ 0J - 
years. 

“VII. Para. 44 The Court consider that t1u> suggestions in 
; ke Honorable Mr. Grant's ninutc referring to.|£e r-vstmt of 
assessment in Cuttack should receive cardm consideration ” 
iklie Board consider the present division mto irrigated 
iti irrigated land the best. The practical didionlties ol iegi-tcr- 
*"? l1u ' •:• ■ty of water supped a t,, gro.it, par', le-darlv 
where tire water is drawn from tanks. The rate moreover 
miglit press unfai-iy; “it would eoustently happen lift lamls 
1,1 different classes, r.d then 1 iv bearing dillcront rates of pri- 
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^se>sment, would pr xIueG muoh about tho same wh 
It does not at. all follow that a field of an inferior 
class of soil would retain that inferiority with regard to another, 
when both were irrigated.” 
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The Board believe that an assessment on the net produce, a? 
suggested by the Court, is impracticable in a khetwar settle¬ 
ment. Yil'age by village an approximate calculation might be 
made, but this is impossible field by field, particularly os a ryot 
when pressed invariably proves himself a loser. 

The Board consider the plan of an assessment for thirty 
years nroposed by the Court preferable to the commutation every 
seven years proposed in the original plan. 

The Board are entirely opposed to fixing a mininum holding 
as likely to create discontent and opposition. They would how- 
eve r carry out the following rules :—“ I. Persons desirous of en¬ 
gaging for fresh land will not be permitted to take it except in 
a quantity comprising not less than a certain area hereafter to 
be, determined on. II. Occupants of petty holdings, when they 
fall into arrear, shall not be allowed to renew their puttahs. III. 
No ryot, desirous of contracting his cultivation, shall be allowed 
to give up so much as would bring his holding within tiie pro¬ 
scribed limit." They recommend that no puttah should be grant¬ 
ed for less than. Rs.'lO a year. With reference to Mr. Grant's 
advice, that the ryot should be allowed to pay his dues annually 
to some person nominated by themselves, the Board observe 
“Cannot but think Mr. Giant has been misinformed as to the 
agency employed in the Madras presidency. It is not the duty 
(,?a TV'dldar and his people to enter villages for the purpose of 
making collections of revenue. The fact is that there i9 in every 
village a headman, under the name of p.itail, mon gar, mocud- 
«lirn,° holding land of his own, who is recognized by Regu¬ 
lation IV. of IB It*; ‘ the person who collects the revenue/ It 

is to him that- the ryots pay their instalments when due, and he 
remits the money to the Tahsildar’s cutchevry. The Tuhsihlar 
does not interfere, unless thereoccurs some special difficulty or 
vo bo gone through for the recovery of arrears,'' 

A mass of letters follows, all on technical points, or details cf 
■' tal/isln.icuf. The esl iblishmcnt recommended on 25th .fa- 
fiuary, 1858, io the Government oi India, was as follows :— 

“ fhe total annual expenditure that vill be required, when 

the propped establishments have been raised to their 
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Abstract. 


Surer?/ Department , . 

Assessment Department ,... 
Demurca tio u Establish men t, 
Lithographic Press, . 


Annually. 

Us. 

2,4 i. 020 
2,56,811 
39,810 
. 9,0J 2. 


(st 

(wTucil 


Total per annum, 


full strength, (winch 
however will not be fea¬ 
sible for some time to 
come,) is 11s. 5,47,016, 
as noted in the margin, 
to be continued for a pe- 
~ ■— riod of about 14 years, 
by4/,616 and thus aggregating a 

—— - total expenditure of , 

70,66,G?4, for the whole work of the survey and settlement oi 
this presidency, for which, iu th : original sketch estimate 
a sum Rupees 76,40,000 was allowed/* The coat per -ua; 
mile will be “ for the survey, including both the ‘Ichusrair 
awl professional survey, about Rupees 55 per square mile 
the original sketch estimate ha\iug allowed Rupees 0L 
For the assessment, and settlement of the surveyed area a- 
bout Rupees 51, for which Rupees 04 were originally ellow- 


i > : .. '• • * 1 y v : : j; > >; • 

ed; for the work of the demarcation establishment, in<_ 
the settlement of disputed boundary questions, about Rupees 1CU 
and for mapping the whole by means of lithography in na >< 0 f 
different scales, according as they arc village, talook. or distrk* 

ma l , ?i aboufc Rupcc> 2 l ,er S( l uare mile ; for these two last items 
no allowance was made in the original sketch/* or R is - v 
square mile. On 10th April, 1858, this outlay was sanctioned on 
the understanding that the duration of the survey, would thcrck 
tc rGd’iccd from 2i years to fourteen. 


SUDASHIGHUR OR BEITKl L HARBOUR. 

On 18th October, Colonel C. E. Faber, Chief Engineer iu 
Madras, transmits to the Marine Boaru, Madia-, Lieutenant Tav- 
lor’s report on the proposed establishment of a harbour of 
refuge in the Reitkul cove. This report, though unaccom¬ 
panied hv estimates, for which the season was too advanced, is 
sufficient in Colonel Faber’s opinion to afford grounds for an 
opi non ou the general merits >1 tho project 

Lieutenant Taylor’s report is dated 13ik September, 1353. 
T\u: spve is remarkably smooth and well adapted for a harbour! 
Me (. )po.r C{! a canal ot ter. and i*. -halt mdo , half of it Uuvu?ii 
natural e\ ceks, break-waters, and other works unintelligible with¬ 
out the plans, which wonld produce “a harbour of qreat extent 
witn .1 lcct water at its eati -irce, at the very ! <u\ -a spring tides 
(2o to 28 at high water) and with an area of 5 6 acre?, hav¬ 

ing 19 ami 20 feet, sufficient for several large vessels , the lottu^ 
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^p^Vg^ffc mud, they would suffer no injury from groum 
AArk^cueral area of that part of the harbour which has a, depth 
of from 15 to 21 feet at low water, would be upwards of 20 acres, 
and the bottom nothing but soft mud.” He adds :—“ Seda- 
sbighnr bay seems by nature designed for a harbour. Wc have 
hi ii-iand (Goodhully peak. 1800 feet above the sea) less than 
three Hi des to the eastward of Beitkul • Carwar head is 640 feet 
ldcrh, and admirably adapted for the Ate of a light-house 
which Mould be needed : the Oyster rocks, an excellent break- 
wate nd which vessels may anchor on their first arrival • 
tb n ?e rocks or islands in their highest part, arc 16!' feet above 
tho sen, and being so far out, form excellent land-marks.” 

Ou 25th October, Lieutenant G. W. Walker. Civil Engineer, 

• ' ! Division, explains that he is detained from visiting Sedashi- 
ghur by the ir eesrity of making up the details of the budget, arid 
observes that the first want of such a harbour is accessibility 
the interior. Tv'o roads through the Surgawarree and 
Kyga ghauts to the banks of the SedashigBur are urgently re¬ 
quired. The total expenditure necessary will be Rs. 10.5 )(). 

On 27th July, 1857, Lieutenant Taylor again reports on ail 
the ports of the Cauara and Malabar coasts, on the survey of 
which lie had been engaged from the monsoon of 1855 to April, 
ISoT. Under the advice of Colonel A. Cotton, Lieutenant Taylor 
expands bis project for improving Sedashighur bay, and the har¬ 
bour of BeitkuL He would recommend two break.waters, one 
1000 yards long and one 500, which would make the port a 
fine one, protected as it is from the south by Carwar head. 
Carwar head i* 650 feet high above the vapoury mist which, ris¬ 
ing JOG feet high, veils the outline of the west coast of India. 
A light of first cla c s brilliancy on the head would be seen 80 
.ilts off. By a canal of 24 miles from Sinkcrry creek to Beit- 
k d, water communication between Malapore and l3eitkul will be 
perfected. This opens 22 miles of water carriage, and Li:-ate mint 
Taylor believes (Ac Sedashighur may be'nuide navigable for fit- 
Lex ui'kr furrhci’. All the rivers of Can am north of Honorc 
may be connected with Bcitkul by a 'inall system of canals. 

Theriv.r alrea :/ admits vessels of 500 tons in the fine season. 

4 There are no impediments to boat na\ igaturi up to Malapore * 
nearly oppov he that place the Singawadv gham comm down to 
I lie w, on the rigid or north bank ; on the south hank is the 
y x ghaut; tlmso two roads, when completed, should bring the 
whole of the Southern Mnratba Country cotton and other pro- 
cut' , . Ted.Ad." The co lon now comes “principally down 

the J)ev Iran any ^haut to Cutgal, on the north ha k of the Tud- 
!, 't v, , tlu .ice urdend <>. going by boat to Tuddrce, it is mir- 
xii 1 iu cat! up iv bill again, and then down to the Munky f. ny. 
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_?abd5t 21 miles from Cootnta town : flic carts, bullocks, am 

arc then carried across the stream, a breadth of 500 yards, 
when the carts being’ reloaded proceed onwards to Coomca 
Some carts come down the Arbyle ghaut, but the ferry oi. the 
Gungavclly river between Sooksaul ami Goondabaly. which 
?s fordable for only six or seven months of the year, is a great 
drawback.” The Gungavclly river from the ferry to its mouth 
is navigable .ill the year round, and should be connected with 
the Tuddree by a canal winch w ould not cost a quarter of a lakh. 
Mr. Taylor enters into further details, by which three ghauts 
could be connected with Tuddree, and explains tunc h\ ihe-e and 
some other small works, and a small port-light, Tuddree would 
he so improved that the mere du f y on grain would i>pav ex¬ 
penses. The works required are :— u l c :ly. The Gungavclly and 
Tuddree canal. 2ndly. A wharf wall and a few small improve¬ 
ments at Cutgal. 3rdly. Bringing the Neele ond road on to 
the river above Oopenputmim, where also should bo a wharf. 
4thlv. A wharf at the spot where the Arbylc ghaut comes 
down upon the Gungavclly. 5thly. A small light-house on 
Tuddree hill. 6thly. Two! , Tuddree Da- . Tthiv. 

The groin at the entrance of Tuddree river.” The merchants 
arc turning their attention to Tuddree. “ Tuddree is the port to 
which the attention of merchants is now turned, two or t W 
screws arc now ready to pro-, the cotton bales, and vr^tA 0 f 
300 or 400 tons will be able to load from a pier and sail direct to 
England.” The saving in shipping cotton from Tud.hvo m h p jr 
rent, and in linseed 6 per cent. 

Honor e. Nothing, needed. 

Coondaporc . A place of considerable .'inch, warn s a fourth 
light, and from Coondapore to Mangalore a h...short cuttings 
between the Lack-waters would create a continuous coast, canal. 

Mangalore. The river is moving gradually northward. Ef¬ 
forts have been made to prevent this process. Mr. Taylor *e- 
\iews them all, and decides in favour of letting the river cm 
its own way. till it reaches a mo—, of rocu w iled Sukatd: 
baltcvv, which will supply a natural barrier without any charge 
at all. 

On 1th March, Col. A. Cotton, Commandant of Engineers, 
submit-’ a momor&udun on Bcitkul.^'hsorving f< water-carriage, 
ami that alone, can carry the ma v of produce :>t a renounciatn 
rat ' of charge from the interior to the coast The charge by 4 he 
Madras Rail wav is now 10 pice f! I '/)^per tor; p.*r rnife, at 
which rate a ton of goods would < o. t. At •• upe: $ > o «♦• >.t y it 
IVom the centre of Bellary o the coast, a cost which would 
j 1 Wg the great traffic of the emmry 

It might com v 20 or 30,000 t» v • f col tun, indigo, &i;., but toe 
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or million of tons of grainy timber, stone, lime, fi) 
fat ought to be moved, would, as now, be immoveable; but a 
cfiarge of 1 pie (i d .) per ton would reduce the cost to two 
Rupees, at which almost any thing could be conveyed ” Col. 
Cotton states that in considering the propriety of improving 
any port, it is necessaiy to consider also the character and eapa- 
city of the country to which it is an outlet. Col. Cotton had 
the advantage of advice on the commercial capacity of these 
regions from Mr. Bryce, an intelligent merchant, on revenue 
quo''lions from Mr. Bourdillou, and on naval points from Lieut. 
Taylor. The great peculiarity, he remarks, of the western coast, 
is the existence of a great natural barrier stretching from Cape 
Comorin to the Nerbudda, distant only between ten and forty 
miles from the coast, and varying from 2000 to 8000 feet iu 
height. There are three trenches in this barrier—one the 
month otfclie Nerbudda, one at Sedishaghur and the third and most 
complete breach at Poonanv. From the Taptco to Beitkul in parti¬ 
cular the ghauts form an unbroken wall. “ In this respect Bom¬ 
bay is most unhappily situated, having quite close behind it a 
perfect wall 1,800 tent high, the disadvantage of which no work 
van ever counteract, except in a very partial manner. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that £800,000 is now being spent in 
conveying a railway up them, and if we add to this'10 lacs of 
interest during the five years that it is under construction, and 
o0 lacs paid tor 30 miles that the railway is carried out of a 
direct line to get to the ghaut, we have 120 lacs, the mere in¬ 
terest of which on so large a traffic as 100,000 tons, and 1,00,000 
passengers, would be per head and per tou three Rupee.-, the 
cost of conveying a ton of goods 1,400 miles by sea, ami proba¬ 
bly LOCO by good interual water communication; besides the 
cost, of working the ghaut and the other 30 miles. This enor¬ 
mous sum of money being sunk, the interest of it must be paid, 
am! H us must remamau irremediable and serious cheek to trade 


on that line, and it will be more and more felt as the interior 
w opened out by lines of navigation. Such is a specimen of 
whut we must lose when e attempt to work against nature in. 
si x 1 of with her.” The level of the country is a material point 
as effecting the introduction of European cu-wgy. “The coun¬ 
try at the back of the ghauts has this groat advantage. Up the 
:1 b'.dda nnd the Tap tee you must go some hundreds of miles 
Horn the coast to get on a high level ; at Poonany, b\ going 
i,n -d ; d)ci)i; !()0 i ;iic>, you get upon the table-land of Coimha- 
X’]v, . •»'!!) Let above the sea, and where, consequently, for mo?t 
o! tlw \ car. chw.- a very fine temperature for Europeans ; but 
froTii Sedas!)»g| ,r you soon get into a country from 2 to 3,000 
foci hove , which in that latitude forme a climate for Eu 
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.s Tar superior to that of England.” The vrliolc of 
tries are feeble and well supplied with exportable articles. As 
to the coast, the further south the greater the protec tion against, 
the south-west moonsoon. “ ft most materially affects this 
question that- most of the rivers of the Kistua basin, the 
Toombuddra, the Kistua, the Bcema. theSeena, Sec., have a very 
moderate fall, from one to two feet per mile almost up to their 
sources, that is, to very near the ghauts, so that the whole of 
them can easilv be made efteetKe navigations. This is a most 
important fact, and is iudeed one ol the great leading features 
of this tract of country. Probably 2,000 miles of internal navi¬ 
gation may thus be obtained at an insignificant price.” There 
is also every facility for a coast canal from Comorin to Beit jo 4 
at a very moderate cost. This canal will communicate with ill 
the rivers named, and so connect every village with each other and 
the ports. “ North of Beitkul, all the way to Bombay, I am in¬ 
formed that the country is impracticable for a coast canal, bu a 
late Ghief Engineer of Bombay assured me, that it was quite 
practicable to connect the Taptee and IS. rbudda with Bombay 
harbour by a canal, and thus give Bombay unbroken internal 
water communication with the basins of those rivers ” From 
Capt. Taylor’s report Colonel Cotton believes the harbour to 
possess the following advantages“ let. There i a large 
space with ample depth lor ordinary merchant-vessel- now 
sheltered from the south west monsoon. 

“ 2nd. There is an inner cove with 15 feet and under, almost 
completely land-locked. 

« 3rd. There is partial shelter from the North-vest gale.-, 
(which are very heavy sometimes,) by the two small islands lying 
off the mouth of the river. These islands must greatly break the 
sea that rolls into the harbour during tho.e gales. 

“ 4th. The anchoring-ground is good. 

« 5 ^. There is a cluster of islets outside, nearly enclosing an 
anchorage with seven fathoms, which might easily lie made: into 
a perfect shelter by a small extent of break-water, ifsveh an ad¬ 
dition to the accommodations of the port should akorwards b 
considered necessary. 

“ 0th. A cut of two or three miles through lint ground will 
bring bor.Ls from the Sedashighuv viv< (the KaU nuddee) into 
tho harbour, without their beiug exposed to the &ea. 

“ 7th. A canal can also be cut through the low bund that 
closes the bottom of the cove and carried Km along the coast, thus 
terminating the ccast-cauai also in the h trbwir. lIin must in¬ 
deed be effected by carrviaga loose, atone bri ak-water onl.side two 
headlands, for a length of about U unk - luff the water K no 
deep, material is at handj and the expanse ill not be excessive. 
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Carwar head, which forms the harbour, is a tine 
4am] and a good sea-mark, and will allow of a light*house 
being placed at a great height above the sea. 

“9th. Ample materials are on the spot for any extent of 
break-water, as [ should think, a Rupee a ton at the utmost. 

“ 10th. There is both dat and elevated ground for building to 
any extent. 

“11th. The cove has not filled up at all in the memory 
of man. 

“ 12th. This place is remarkable for being the coolest on the 
coast, owing perhaps to its being opposite to the opening in the 
ghauts. 

“13th. There is a hill 1,800 feet high, up fo which a road 
with a slope of 1 in 12 might be made, making the distance 
four miles. This is a very important addition to the advantages 
of the place, opening the way for the residence of the families 
/the Europeans connected with the port, in a temperate climate, 
and affording an immediate relief to lfcvali* * 

u U til. The place is most free of access in all weathers, 
loth. The only danger is, the cluster of islets abov men¬ 
tioned, the uuterraost of which is about miles off Carwar 
head, but this w not a serious drawback, as they arc high rocks, 
end a light-house may be placed on them. 

“ 16th. The harbour is capable of improvement literally to 
any extent, at a moderate cost. By carrying out. a break-water 
b om Carwar head, as shewn in the plan, a most expensive anchor¬ 
age may be sheltered, a great part of which will be just like a 
dock, if carried out 1,000 yards in 44 fathoms, it v ill contain 
about Ln 1 f a million tons of stone, costing five lac-, but this may 
tie done by degrees, as au increased extent of shelter is required. 
It would be quite sufficient to carry it on at the rate of a quar¬ 
ter of a lae of Rupees year. This shelter may he further im¬ 
proved by connecting the two islands off the mouth of the river, 
where the depth is at most 24 feet; this, as it might be very 
low, would Eke only about 40,000 tons, and cost 40,000 Rupees, 
and a further addition might be made by currying out a short 
break-water almost South-west from the point of the outer is¬ 
land, at an expense of one lac. It is evident, thui, that the har¬ 
bour may bo completely landlocked at a comparatively unim¬ 
portant expense. 

“ 1 7th. By blasting the rock and throwing it over into the 
a from tin* inner end of the Carwar head break-water to the 
> e. and along the sides of the cove, a fine extent of wharf 
m- y bo fo-Tned, on which warehouses maybe built and along 
side oi wh; -h vessels may lie. 

ec 18 th ( )r»o of d.crnost remn^kablc fhiugs connected with Hit•* 
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* .^^Wbouf, is, i lmt no river fall into it, .0 that it trill have an ad¬ 
vantage that scarcely any other harbour has, connection with 
tiie interior by water without any of (.lie evils arising Irom cur¬ 
rents, silt, &e. Upon the whole, I think we may safety 
is scarcely a harbour in the world that lias a more remarkable 
collection of advantages thin this o o.ild Lave, considering.” 

Colonel Cotton would commence at once :—“ 1st. The con¬ 
struction of a first class light-house on Oanvar head. A small 
one has been ordered, but 1 would urge that it. would lie a great 
pity to spend time and money on any thing now that would not 
be in accordance with the other improvement.-, and which would 
consequently soon have to he altered. 

“ 2 nd. The cutting of the canal from the river to the 


harbour. 

“ 3rd. The forming the canal from the harbour to the south¬ 
ward as far ns the Tuddrec river. 

“4th. The commencement of the breakwater from Carver 


head. 

“ 5th, The connection of the two islands by a break-water 

“Gtb. Blasting the rock to form a roadway, wharf, &:c. a- 
long the face of Car war head near the cove.” 

This could cost 5,10,000. He would ultimately spend 41 
lakhs more on Carwar break.water. He would then unite all 
the rivers with cacti other and the port by a System of canals, 
and by crossing about four of the gliauts by road's with light rails! 
laid on them. The total expense would, he estimates, he :— 


Laldis, 

u Improvement of 2,000 miles of river navigation 

at 1,000 Rupees a mile, ... .20 

Canal from the Kala nuddee to the Toombuddra, *20 
miles at 30,000 Rs. ... ...^ •• ... ... 3G 

Cariara coast canal, 180 miles at 0,000 Rupees, ... H 
Four ghauts, ... •• **• ••• 1 

Detail works connected with irrigation of £ million a- 
cres at 6 Rupees per acre, ... ... .. 30 

Works at Bcitkul before enumerated, ... ... .. 5 


Total, 103 


Or, £ 1,003,000” 

The result of the operation would bo #c as respects the 
people, the change would be just the. same a** w s:eo j n 
t\n< district of Rajahmundry, whore there is now lull em¬ 
ployment for all at aiioui 00 per cent, higher wage., than 
tl.oic wjici before, so that the relief to tlm mass of thiTpcople io 
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complete, end the change here is ns great in all other 
ts. This year about 27 lacs of revenue were collected with 
perfect case, 10 per cent, more than the average before the 
works paid with great difficulty. The traffic on the main canals 
in the past year was 13,000 boats, averaging about ten t ons each, 
besides rafts, iu all, about 1/50,000 tons, against 1000 boats 
averaging about five tons, or with rafts, perhaps in all, a traffic 
of 10,000 tons six years ago. 

“ Exports and imports to the value of 25 lakhs against an 
average of 10 lakhs of which 2 A lakhs was imported grain, the 
latter showing not the wealth, hut the poverty of the district at 
that time. Lastly, a large import of bullion instead of a 
constant export. The land to which water is now led is 
about seven lakhs of acres, and as a water tax is now be¬ 
ing levied of from two to four Rupees per acre, and they 
are allowed the water free for two years, iu the 3rd year 
from this time, about 20 lakhs of direct additional revenue 
v ill be levied in this one delta, one-fifth of the whole deficiency 
in the finance « of Indie/. This is besides increase of cultivation, 
which i3 very extensive, and increase of extra revenue from 
the improved condition of the people. 

'“The extension of this irrigation is going n rapidly, and the 
Fame iu the delta of the Kistna, so that we have ample grounds 
for concluding that these two deltas will within a few years 
yield an increase ofreveuue equal to the whole present deficiency 
in the finances, of one million. Again by many different sources 
of information, we find that the increase of produce in these 
irrigated lands is certainly above 15 Rupees an acre over the 
former produce i rf one crop-land, so that iu the* e seven lakhs 
of acres there will be an increased value of produce of 100 lakhs, 
or one. million sterling, besides a second crop on 2 or 300,001) 
acres. 

“ Does it not seem strange that the question should still he 
asked, in a d yairing tone, what can be done r o correct the fi¬ 
nances ? If >t is asked, but if there is so much land watered in 
Eajahmondry now, how k it that the revenue lie not increased 
still more rapidly (the works having been begun in 1815) ? The 
answer is simply, because the rev? one officers loould not collect 
it . There are literally thousands of acres of land that have yet 
paid no water rate, that have had the water for eleven years, 
and a al hundred thousands that have had it from one to 
five years. 


Jtisonly now, that In consequence of peremptory ordefs from 
vennnont the water rate is being regularly levied, but in the 
on luiitnc n 1 ]ea-t half a million pounds >' * riing of re\emie has 
been lost through the grievous neglect or obstinacy of those 
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duty it was to collect it. But still, notwithstanding tins 
—..^ordinary hindrance, j1 has been collected since the 
works were commenced in IS45, about 60 lakhs in jthis delta, 
more than there would have been m the average of former years, 
and that, not only without any increased burt hen to the people* 
but with a relief equal in amount to much more than the whole 
former revenue. 

“ The total cost of these improvements, up to the end of 1 ast 
working season, was abmit 00 kikhsd' 

On 28th May, 1858, the Government of Madras decide that 
Col. A. Cotton’s report and that of Lieutenant Tavl-u* shall 
ha printed, and mention that a company lias 1 - en formed in 
England to facilitate measures for opening Sedashighur har¬ 
bour. 


*SL 


AJMERE AND MAIRWAI1A. 
North- West Provincer Jtccnrls, Part A XXFf. 


On the 24th July, 1858. the Officiating Deputy Commissioner 
of Ajmere reported to the U.debiting Commissioner the result 
of his four through Ajmere and Man wara. There had be: n ; M ;- 
periluity of rain during the monsoon; the fall was 23 inchog or 
is above the average. The tanks wore overflowed, the roach iC d- 
cd, and the khurreef crop nn entire failure. The rubber harvest 
was plentiful, especially where the soil had not suilered from 
saline Exudation. This causes avul extent of ground to lb 


waste so that the expause is not broken save lw Ac blinds 


of 


the tanks which are planted with Inbool and oMut trees, L he 
produce of the sale of which will go far to cover the < ::pense 
of the repair of the bunds. Owing to the drought of 1848 and 
11 m com (juent death of thousands of animals, there h a defi¬ 
ciency of horned cattle which interfere:- with the ngi V-nk.ur d 
operations of the villagers. The only manure obtainable is U H > 
deposit in the tnlaos. The little cow-dung procurable i* nimle 
into cakes, 40 of which sell for a a Anna. In tin yea) tlio ; 


are manured ' tlie highest produce of barley, in the very beM. 

1 1 • • i i/i . i _ ’ I 1 1. ^ . i 1 i^r a it » 


lands irrigated from tulaos will be about 1.750 ll;*.„ b. p] 1( , 
acre;—the next year he crop will perhaps run ns high as :i 000 
lhs. whereas the third year it will fall to 1,500, when the 
manure will be again applied.” 

In the. Ajmere district Indian corn sown only 
vduue it can be watered, and as it t an carlv 


d by wheat or barlev, Cotton is exiensivlv bown 


y ni places 

cr op, it o ucm5 «|. 


. 
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is planted very early, 1>. - 'fore the rains have the power 
injuring the young plants, and so that it may be picked before 
the frosts set in It is sometimes, but rarely, irrigated, the 
moisture near the beds of the tanks being quite sufficient to 


bring it to maturity.” 

To the south the crops are richer and the poppy begins to 
be cultivated. In Todgurh the land revenue collected is less than 
1 lakh, whilst the value of the raw poppy juice was not less 
than 3 lakhs of Rupees. It is cultivated by the poorer Mans. 
In the west and north the land is held on a byacharee tenure. 
The cultivators arc kept in a state of poverty, partly by the 
high assessment and partly by the action’of the Civil Courts, 
in which the bunyas obtain decrees against them and enforce 
them by dustucks' in punchayuts, against which the ignorant 
Main do not dare to appeal. “ The new Maivv ara regiment, 
by drawing away population, lias also thinned the villages, 
v/nilst the sepoy cultivators object to pay their leases.” 

The sepoys care nothing about their fields where the settlement 
is not light. The Putwarces 5 bool and village records were 
carefully examined. They were mere copies of the original settle¬ 
ment papers and hence every cultivator considered his revenue 
as an unvarying sum, “ The office of Putwaree is sought only to 
enable the holder, as banker, to receive the whole crop of the 
ryot, in pnyment of his own debts. The revenue falls into 
arrears, and is only credited when the Putwaree has sold the 
crop at an advance, whilst, very frequently, dustucks are issued 
in the village for the sum detained by the Putwaree/' The 
Putwaree is generally the only man of the village who car 
read and write, and lienee it is almost impossible to super¬ 
cede him. But the Mairs arc eager for instruction. Phe remu¬ 
neration of few Puiwarees will henceforth be under 60 Rs. a 
year, while the average will be Rs. 100 a year. 

Earthen bunds were at first n od for the tulaos -n Ajrnere but 
ti. soil had no eon is ten ey and gave way. It w r as therefore 
necessary to strcnigthen them w ith masonry. InMairwara, Colonel 
Dixon had constructed many embankments, and ay e received 
only Rs. 50,000 for the purpose, he expended it so as to bring 
the quickest return to the revenue. In Ajmere he afterwards 
irtilt more noble and substantial works. ‘ Alter the front wall 
widu/it foundation had been built to support the earth, a waste 
voir \eas added; and, subsequently, as the rain, acting on tlm 
eav-Vn '.i ’;d in rear of the wall, dw solved it, a rear wall became 
iKYe^ary, thus retaining the earth of the bund between two 
i To prevent the uctiou of the waves acting on the bottom 

of ih». from wall, arid percolating below it, by which many of the 
tin io- • ' emptied before their contents can be In ugM into use 
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^^/ri<ralion, a foundation plinth had to he added.’’ In 
ujgurh pergunuah at the villa ge of Keen rah lie built a burnl 

thus described:_ x{ It is a very beautiful, massive, and substantial 

piece of masonry, thrown across thcDhyc rive ;, a tributary of the 
Bunas, and a considerable stream at this spot. The lake formed 
is a noble and dec}) sheet of water, covering MU) a res, and the 
land irrigated in its rear cxrends for a distance of two square 
miles, in uiie luxuriant sheet 01 the 1 iclicst cultivation. By its 
percolation, the water in the river is maintained at a high level 
in the channel below, enabling numerous other village ht long- 
mg to Istumrar Tliakoors, to reap the iruits of a more bountiful 
supply of the precious element than they e\. * before received. 
Excluding those works constructed by the sovereigns of Mey- 
v ar at prodigal outlays, this bund and lake may ntuk pith the 
best works in India, and they will remain for ages, lasting mo¬ 
numents of the beneficence of Government and the benevolence 


of their constructor” Owing to the construction of no les i kun 
45 bunds and weirs, some of them of large dimensions, Meywar, 
formerly a “wild jungle,” is now “one mass of tlu- richest cul¬ 
tivation.” Hence the Muirs have themselves undertaken the con¬ 
struction of bunds unaided by Government. The following is a 
list of tanks in each pergunuah which received repair : — 


. j 

PUBGUXNAHS. 

* o 

a u 

h-jQ 

'U 

° P H 

d 9f * 
fc * * 

Ajmere, ... ... — 

7 

Eajgurh,. 

G 

Bamsur,. 

24 

Bvaur, ... .. 

33 

karoth, . ...j 7 

Todgttrh. 

23 




Bp 

-I I 

c 2 

ci 
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730 13, 4 


1,479 

1,213 

3,310 


Oil 

9 
0 


7 64112 j 0 
1,024; 3 6 


.3 

O X 

N3 \ 

| Total. 


250. fi 41 !i!'i a; s 

0-10 ol ot 2,428 Oju 

9"2, Oj 0 2.185 9 y 

587. 6; o 8,003 0- <, 

• 1 

754 12. 0; 1.509, 3 0 

Ml ! 

1.021 3 6 2,0-18 7 i 

_ij_I id 

i 


Total, Co.’s Us. -• 



7 [ » 4,543 12 


4j 13,0711 4 0 


It ' recommended tlm 1 a bum 5 ml channel to supply the K;*m 
£Ut tank a. an expense of Its. 15,000 be constructed. “The ,»’uh 
ro:i d from Knst-.cerabiul to Deesa. bt Lwcon I ya Nugger and the 
phims of Mar.wtr at 13i<r ; which winds along a pa o thm^h the 
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u|iec hills, bad been much improved and widened/' 

_£ of wells is i,lost important. At present well land pays a 

uglier revenue than tulabec or that irrigated from tulaos. While 
*!i<* former has greater certainty, the mode of cultivation from 
it is more expensive. The outstanding tuccavcc advances are 
large* and the remission of Us. 1*069-6-6 is asked for as irrecover¬ 
able. Owing to the failure of crops the cold weather kists could 
no: he met. Remissions are also “required on account of the 
land submerged by the water in the tulaos, and wl aro as¬ 
sessed at high rates. Though the tulaos, in bad seasons, prevent 
a total failure of the crops, and save the population from the 
miseries of famine, yet in seasons in which there has hern more 
than the usual fall ol rain, they are so filled, that their beds do 
not appear at all above the surface of the water, or else appear 
too late, to enable the owners of the land to cultivate them” 
The average assessment per acre as fixed by the settlement is as 
follows:— 


Name of Districts. 


Ajmere, . 

,, hi ail warn, 
Alarwar, ., 
Ai-ywar, 


The prices of the principal grains in Ajmeiv and Nya Nuggur 
have fallen 50 per rout. below what they were for the three years 
ft. "chiig the settlement Hence the present money assess- 
n i ut falls bevvy upon the ryots. 

f l hc (h vo.rm.'r Genera), in reviewing this report, notices with 
MUisia^tinu thi. improved condition of the p >ple h the vicinity 
°1 the cml'Aith r( lakes, directs the subject oi the action of the 
( M i! Oomts tu ])(. referred to in future reports, approves of the 
s;, irica given Putwarecs, and requires u*rther information 
on the proposal h the new v. ork to feed the Runisur lain. 
lie du-linos to perm): -urn to ;ti ikeedt the settlement all 

such land* as an liable to constant submersion, as not in 
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,nco with the principles of Colonel Dixon’s settlement, 
of which is that it is made by the village and not by the 
field or ryot. Villages, portions of which have become unpro¬ 
ductive from submersion, have other nise benefited by the lakes. 
There must be no measure oi direct individual relief which 
would tend to weaken the joiut responsibility of the village. 
But if the Government demand on a whole village is dispropor¬ 
tionately heavy, a summary re-settlement should be made. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS. 


Parliamen tary Papers. 


A Siri.EO Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
on the 8 th of February, 185$, to enquire into the measures the' 
were resorted to or available, and the lines ai communication a- 
dopted. for re-iuforcing our army during the revolt in India. 
They looked upoD the inquiry as divided into three branches; 
“the first, relating to the overland route to India; the second, 
to the employment of steamers, as compared with * filing vessels, 
for the transport of troops round the Cape of (hood Hope; and 
the third, to the use made during the mutiny of the military 
resources of this country and of ihc colonics.” 

The Court of Directors, from the first recommended the over¬ 
land route, hut political and other consideration* deterred ’he 
ministry from assenting to it. These political considerations 
ceased to prevail “in the first week >f September, when the 
more serious character of the war and the lateness of the season 
for ships departing for Calcutta, led to a formal requisit ion from 
the Court of Directors, aud to a compliance with it on the part 


of the Cabinet.” . , , 

Tin overland route might have been resorted to at an earlier 
dace and may always be advantageously employed in tin.. * of 
emergency But it should not lie relied on ns the ordinary 
route for the transmission of troops to India H id steamers 
been used in greater numbers for the Cape route, reinforcements 
would have reached India more sp-. dy, but such were not at 
tamable, nor had they been so, would the supply of coal on the 
route have been sufficient In an future eases ol emergency 
steamers fii.mld be used, hut they are too co sly lor oWlmnry 
nse. The committee decided that u the r o\‘ ? nurs oi ( v*ylon and 
the Mauritius gave early and satiable assignee to ( 1 ,-. 0-com¬ 
ment. of JpdU, and deserve threat pi*iU> - ' n< ^ 

titude witU which they i-tcA; tint the Governor oF tlic 
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{t less of lime, forwarded treasure and horses. 

• a portion of the troops at his disposal, but that he did not 
send the whole amount of the force which he was instructed by 
the Home Government to transmit to India; that the com¬ 
mittee have not the means of judging whether the circumstan¬ 
ces of the colony did or did not justify iSir George Grey in tak¬ 
ing this course.” 

They express their satisfaction with the proem of loyalty 
givsn by the people of Canada, and come to the conclusion that, 
on tee whole, <c irreal credit is due to the Court of Directors of 
flic East India Company for the promptitude and efficiency with 
which they discharged the difficult task of transmitting reinforce¬ 
ments to the army in India during the past year.” The follow- 
jng wit nesses were examined :—Mr. Philip Melville, Mr. Mason, 
Captain Shepherd, Mr. Lumsden, Captain Harris, Mr. Mangle?, 
Mr. Mead, Admiral Sir II. Leake, Admiral Milne, Captain 
Hoseason, the Right Honourable Vernon Smith, Sir Allan 
Macnab, Sir Henry Storks, the Right Honourable II. Labou- 
ehcrc, Sir Frederick Currie, Sir George Clerk, Captain Engledue, 
Mr. Mian, Mr. HcrtHot and Mr. Beatson. In submitting the 
luinuteifc of the evidence and documentary statements, and the 
results of their investigation, the committee point out “ 1st. 
What measures appear to have been resorted to, in order rapid¬ 
ly to'reiuf >ror our array in India. 

What might in some specified instances have been pre¬ 
ferably adopted, with a view to accelerate the transmission of 
these reinforcements.” 

Prewdhitj Incident*. The first telegram of the symptoms 
of a mutinous spirit was received on the Oth April. Tt 
gave rise to Lunch anxiety in the public mind. On the 
PJth May the Minister for War stated in the House of 
Lords, and on the 11th June the Minister stated in the House of 
Commons, that there was no reason for alarm. But on the 14th 
Ap d, t ie Sec re tar, at War recommended a pennanent increase 
of two Queen’s regiments of infantry for India, and in the latter 
part of the same month, the Court of Directors applied for four. 
On ^nd May, the Commander- in-Chief w;> e^ked to send out 
t nr i foments, and on the 2 *st May the TV nr Department n\- 
pu-r w d iljrir opinion strongly tin f the regiments a ought not to 
he df patch d biter than 20th Tune.” But Mr. Melville stated 
thr v mdU tliff news of i *c outbreak at Meerut no anxiety as to 
th r * "usutTu ieney of British troops prevailed f on the part* of the 
t; o ve n i u r • G • • )i«' r rd, ’ nor ‘in the Court of Directors I That the 
couw.unicaWm made by Lard Canning was so ‘ satisfactwrv that 
no serious cn -inty wn . entertained. 1 Th Director, Captain Shop- 
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cmty Delhi. On the 27th June a telegram of the ev 
lie 10th and 11th I try t 4 these places reached London. 

‘ IneJadiug ',000 European troops then detached to Persia, the 
British portion of our Eastern army was then between 8,000 
aud 9 ; 000 below its establishment. Over a line of 1,590 miles, 
from Calcutta to Pesliawnr, our utterly unprepared and isolated 
detachments, being in a lew day* outnumbered everywhere by 
unexpected foes, were placed in unparalleled did]cullies.” 

Time vv all important. Every hour of the retention of Delhi 
by our troops imperilled our dominion. Sir II. Luvwnee, Sir ,T. 
Lawrence, Lord Elphinstonc, all telegraphed w Lord Canning—the 
last that lie should have authority to “ despatch a fast steamer 
to Sue/, f o convey to the Home Government, as early as pos¬ 
sible, the disastrous news from Delhi. 1 his suggestion the 
Govciiu.r-Gcncral did not deem it necessary to accrue to.—Mi 
Melville, the Military Secretary of the Last India Company, 
estimates the time thus lost in transmitting the intelligence at 
about 10 days, ‘ not more/ ” 

Lord Elgin at once agreed to divert several regimen is to Cal¬ 
cutta, repaired to it himself, and sent the Shame*.}, Sam 
Para!, Himalaya , Assurance , Assistance, Simoom, a body of 
marines, and a brigade of artillery. 

Ceyha ,aid 'he Mauritius. Within G hours after Lis receipt 
of the requisition. Sir Henry Ward “ Lad despatched from O V W 
to India nearly all the force within the eoloay, retaining less 
than 800 British bayonets to maintain order‘in a population 
of one million seven hundred thousand. 

“ The yra : eworthv promptitude of Governor Sir James Hig- 
ginsoit was similarly displayed, by likewise almost denu -ling the 
Mauritius of its garrison. IS • ver since it . conquest, in 1810, 
was it left with so small a military defence.” 

Lest Ceylon should be in any dang r the Home Government 
directed one regiment, to be despatched to it, but Ibis uUo Sa‘ 
11 f iny Ward nt on to Calcutta. The Gi vei-nor »f lU-uu-ri 
wrote to the Governor of the Mauritius Ukving avd lance, as 
the relief cf French troops happened to place a large number 
bis disposal at that time. A -there was o fear cf a n or/-’ 

a| uong the coolies in Mauritius th-j ofler was gratcfuiiv deelint 
ed. 

Me Ca/jc of Goo '! Hem. “Acemdmg to the ]a*\ colonial 
statistical tables prcm-ited to Par 1 '.arm*at (for LLd, , p Tr ; 
that the male white prpulai w ; oi Bntisl: u! u Aoi.-a, imbr - 
Nat.-.., numbered (British and Dutch) but 60,336; with 
population (Fi.igos and Ilo'VmtoN) but little more 
” adult*, tlir ref ore, of L ropcun origin, may per* 


a coloured 
numerous. 




be estimated at ouc-fcurvh, or about ld,00d 3/ 
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Cape 


l: nenrer 

< 
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^5%^ and had a ‘ .seasoned* force at its disposal, of ail ranks, of 
13,216 men including colonial mounted Police corps. As all dan¬ 
ger of a Kaffir war was removed by the prostration of the tribes* 
owing to the ravages of the ‘ luntf disease among their cattle, the 
colonv had no need for regular troops. The Government, on 
the 25th of August, 1857, proposed to receive in South Africa 
10,000 sepoys with their wives and families at the expense of 
the Indian treasury. On June 29th, (1857) the Secretary for the 
Colonics directed ihe Governor of the Cape to despatch a regi¬ 
ment of infantry Calcutta, on July 11th to Ceylon, and again 
on 26th August six regiments to India. On February 5th, 1858, 
no accounts had readied the colonial office that more than four 
regiments of infantry numbering 2,560, had been sent, leaving 
in the Cape, nine of infantry, one of cavalry, besides artillery 
and engineers. On 29th June and 8th July, Lord Elphinstonu ad¬ 
dressed an earnest entreaty to the Governor of the Cape to send 
t einforcements: still there was delay. “It was under those circura- 


t unices that f Her Majesty's (late) Government thought ii ight 
; > point out/ ‘discrepancies and ‘conflicting statements’ in the 
icprerentatious from the Cape relative to the Kaffirs, and as to 
the reasons assigned for placing the German legionary sc tilers 
on ‘ full pay and field allowances/ ‘ although there was no 
enemy in the Md, nor any present apprehension of such an 
enemy:’ and though tliere were then in the colony ‘no less 
than ten British regiments, besides the Cape mounted rifles.’ 

Henec the Select Committee express their opinion, “that of 
‘L* 13,000 efficient troops of all ranks at the Op:> c, beside im- 
nn’oir- volunteer r *rps, 9,090 or 10,000 men : nghl, and ought 
id, have been spared for reinforeii iny in India. This 

a. umes that a portion of the most favoured of all m litnvv corps 
(the ( h rman legionaries) would have been willing to participate 
in field dutv. Ivxn if the larger number (10, 0<V) were des¬ 
patched, there might have still remained a German regiment of 
00 , C mounted rifles 1,081, foot and mounted lolioc f **00, 
Intai 3,18-1, besides the organized volunteers; altogether an 
niph force for the totally improbable eventuality <-f any opera¬ 
tion x again*, t the wretched remains ot tl- Kaffir j. ople, 5> 

Tl.- eoieJml of the Governor of the (Ape strangely contrast 
u uh that of the Governor of Ceylon, the Mann this, and Malta 
- !hc Li during the Crimean war. 

li u* increasing in populat*■*■* and resources, vor 
mucl: more -apully thru the United Suiter, or any other pm’h< t> 
< 1 t 1 . ^ md*. hi. This, and *!ic oih« - a ~ itrsic rahle pv.* \ - 

c : of IT.i-’i North Amcr.ea, \ w contain a uopuhu'.m oi 
3.0bd.00 i: wlii*h was about ibid o 1 the 7 nited Stales, whi n 


MINf$r*y 
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hcec>sfully contended with Kinl threw off the yoke of 
fe* impr. This noble dependency is evidently destined to become 
at no distant period a powerful Stale.’* 

The loyalty of Canada is remarkable, arising from the fact of 
the United Empire loyalists having left their property in the 
United StaUs, and accepted grants of land from the Crown in 
Upper Canada, rather than forfeit their all eg] an e • and also from 
the number of half-pay officers and their families settled in it. 
The Ere neb descendants are, according to Sir Allan M a crab, 
equally loyal, henco the Canadians want the English army to he 
opened to them. “ On the arrival of the eventful account*. from, 
tlie East, there were in Canada and the adjoining proimecsno 
very considerable body of troops. But not only vas the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of tin* chief portion of them cordially concur¬ 
red in h\ the authorities and population of that colony,_but 

the mfe offers to raise Canadian regiments in aid of the 

parent state, made during the Crimean war, were now a*<vin 
transmitted, in a similar spirit of patriotism.” 

Meant or Sailmq Vessels for Transport of Troops ? A cnu«c 
assigned for failure iu our war with the Unit--d State* v > i o 
distance—8,000 miles—over which England had to send her rein¬ 
forcements. The distance over winch our regiments have to Ik* 
sent to India may in round numbers (according to ra«t airan**- 
meats) be calculr'ca at Id,000 miles. This distance inches 
the difficulty of the war. Hitherto sailing vessels U.d uUim 
been used for transports, and up to the 10th'of Jnlv, of iK ; ,; l 
vessels taken nearly the whole were sailors. From ioili July to 
1st December, of the 59 ships taken up. 29 were serr w steamer.* 
From these data wc learn that from England to Ca)en f ta there 
is a difference in favour of steamer oi 31 days, to Madrn: of 1 j 
days, to Bombay of 42 days, and to Kurnieucc of 3? day... 
u Average of the whole of the 19 passages by 
steamers to the four ports of Iiulio, ... S3 davs. 


“* Average of passages of 13 sailing ships .. 120 dnyv. 

(t Difference between averages of steam and 
mailing vessels, ... . 37 days/” 


At first the expense for sUcrnc-> wr .chlo t- at fb: r n^ 
ships, but it gradually diminished aj f the fir *t press uc. It 
appears from an official return dated J ebruary, is-vtt, that 
u 27 steamcia carried to the four ports of disembarkation in India, 
14,141 men : averaging therefore -MS m». *» m each ship. That 
sailing ships were cor. uyeb If v-D i icr, eraging 
n 2 





r gc } 



fn each. Xow by the same official statement of avcvntta 

/ il i 1 i i i « n 


Appears that tl^e 1-1,111 men conveyed on steamer*, arrived 
their destinations on ;m average of37 days sooner than the 


16,23d men embarked on sailing ships.” 

The Overland Route. The Committee attribute no impor¬ 
tance or even reality to the politic.'’' reasons a signed by the 
Government against the use of this route in the emergence. 
The pica of the unli .althiness of the route is not borne out by 
the evidence. On the IH-lh September permission was given for 
detachments to he passed over Egypt. “The first detachment 
of 200 men embarked at Malta on the 1st of October, arid ar¬ 
rived at Aden in 12 days. 

‘Above four months elapses before 281 men of the first re¬ 
giment (the 60th foot) were sent by this line; they embarked 
at Pl\ mouth on the Utli of November/and arrived at Madras 
in • 1 days, being Irs > than half the time of the swiftest passage 
round the Cane. The 91th regiment embarked from Plymouth 
on the 8ih L>ec .\. > r, and arrived at Kurrachce in 3/ days. 
The 863 oilh.jrs and men of this corps were conveyed from 
Plymouth to Alexandria on the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
n . v ^bip y^fcon: 1 ; from Suez to Kurrachcc on tlic steamer 
Qn eito!. The 71st foot, 861 officers and men, proceeded from 
IUaj:a on Iler Majesty’s ships Vulture, and Prince## Rorul, 

- a> rived at Bombay, 1st wing in 18 days,—2d wing in* 10 

d IVC ** * 


days." 


The Governor General assumed that the route would be used 
lov troops, and the Emperor of theFteneh and Sultan offered every 
facility. Hone of the witnesses against the use of the route 
had evev been :n Egypt or in the lied sea during the summer 
mouths, while there are numerous and concurrent testimonies 
iii favour of it fi ,m c persons of most extensive local and practi¬ 
cal exp none. / From them we learn the following fact- ;—“The 
M, t detachment of the 57th regiment proceeded from Malta to 
Aden in plakt clothes, as ordered from home. The Pacha said 
did no! wish, anything of the kind, that ih«'y might march 
r 'u’ >n[d> with their arms. He turned into ridictile the idea of 
our‘-udmg them in plain clothes/ The arms, accoutrement-, 
fwd bus of he men were packed in arm-che 'is adapted to thn 
pttrpbj^ but ceding 200 lbs. the case. The whole inur. 
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[pyfcduntry by 5,000 troops at a time / 99 The Pcninsularl _ 
^J$fntal Company “ has latterly charged 1 .</. per man to Calcutta, 
all expenses of <" cry (Ascription included therein. The Pacha 
of Egypt charges tlio company C7. per soldier end 10/. per ctH- 
ccr, for the use of his railway across Egypt, and for the use of hm 
carriages. The Pacha's ordinary charge for passengers is 10/. 
There arc particular charges for different kiwis of mercantile 
commodities. Gold, silver and jewellery form a very jar;*e 
portion of them. The duties levied by flic Pacha on silver an : 
gold i 7s. G(/. per cent. During the bust year there were for¬ 
warded by the Company through Egypt ;<t Ica<t a mi Hi K ;l5U ] 
half sterling of silver per month. — The duly payable, therefm • 
last ycrir, to the Pacha on silver alone, must. have beer, about 
7G,(J0 () /. The additipn d trausii charge ■ >ubi pr. I abl a dav 
carried this payment on silver to a ; >vc 100,000/. — Toadies and 
children pass at all seasons of the y« u\ The Peninsular Com- 
pan;, receive from the Government for r—i tin** to forward the 
mails over 200,000/. a year.. The Company have 45 steam shins 
ranging from 2,000 tons to 700. About two hi As of the e 
ships are in the Eastern seas, one-tlmd on this side , V| p 
The 10th dragoons, in 1831, wc.ro a little tj-auble.«omc at Cairf 
but nothing of that sort lias occurred since 
Colonel ri,ipp S who served mirlec Sir David Baird, wrote 
to the Comimttee^-' The question was solved when a Im -c 
jorce under Sir David Baird proceeded from India in the 
year 1S01, and landed at Kosseir in Mua and June; on . 
ed in nine days the desert to lvherie, on the Kile’, ,ro~ 
ceeded down that river, garrisoned \le\audm; and ’in * the 
following year, 1802, several regiments returned to India 
by Suez and the Red sea, in tlm month of June. TL ; 
force, amounting to 5,0 0U men, consisted of a troop if horse 
artillery, six -mus, some held batteru a troop of dragoon?:, and 
Several regiments cf infantry. They had with them guns and 
small arms, ammunition, camp equipage, baggage, and ]or, 
chests of treasure. The troops generally wore* vc- healthy. 
The march across the Suez desert lrora tho Lake of Hi;grim'? 
near Grand Cairo, to Suez, wo- per brrood Li four An. s V jth the 
greared ease; marching by night and^-ueampA gduiing ti*e dav. 
in June the ships proceeded to Indin, the md at that sea-oi 
blowing down the Red st They made .1 cry quick paxsrmv ■” 
In a report orutlik •' He as a means ot transport Colomd Puck- 
lington, the Deputy Quarter-rnadev-Generai says / jn i '> v 

mo ihs’ experience (autumn, wintry, and early spring) of iheov'a - 
land route, l am not prepared to mention a singlc^bsad’ant.o^c 
this line possc-scs, ns a medium of transport for tioo,.s to re.in 
fores; Her Majesty A ermjr ia ladia. Three . lonth-- • lapsed b. fore 
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..©tits tv eft this lir.c, and nearly four ftiottlhfe ela^ 

^ ~ wc availed ourselves of it for a regiment of infantry. 

Ir * lie summer of 1ST>I, the 10 than cl 12 th dragoons (1,400 horses, 
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1,600 men) passed through Egypt from India for the Crimea in 
the hot months. So healthy were they, and *o efficient through- 

’ll ^ I I "5 I VI t > W l • • 1 * . • . # « • t T . . • 4 I > a t 1 1 I « I I It t t • . a J- ' I 1 


out the Crimea campaign, that Lord Dalhousic directed this 
iouto to he strictly adhered to in the event of any further tran¬ 
sit. 


' The internal means of transport after disembarkation of 
troops is noticed. Much difficulty and delay occurred in forward¬ 
ing* the troops to Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, ft is 
said to have taken a month to push forward 3,000 men by de¬ 
tachments to Allahabad. The reinforcements, therefore, usually 
joined the army by driblets. Six little steamers are mentioned 
m having been got ready • o assist these movements, but of so 
small locomotive power as to be unable to tow against the 
stream, There are in India some thousand miles of river naviga- 
'iOii, the Indus, the Ganges, and .some of their principal tribu¬ 
taries, being of course the mobt important. Such as these are 
doubtless the best natural highways of all countries. The great 
towns, many of which are strategic posts, are almost invariably 
on the banks of rivers. To navigate the majority of tLcm effec¬ 
tively, steamers, ought not to draw more than two feet of water.” 
The Committee urge that our ships of war should assist to trans¬ 
port troops m time of war on both strategical and economical 
grounds. f About nine millions sterling was the charge for hired 
transports in the Crimean war. If the lower deck guns be 
taken out, Admiral Sir II. Leeke docs not see why ‘ troops be¬ 
ing on }.)•'■ird m ould upset the crow of a well*disciplined man-of- 
war* Looking to the necessity for iueveasod roiofordenaonta for 
the Palish army in India, and the fact that troops . bo make 
the h no voyage by the Capo are generally, 1 ’hl three o»* four 
xi ontbs, kora de combat, they i earnestly recomnicnd that “all 
regiments for redo Is or augmentation of our eastern array, be 
iiuic *f>rth *nnt v(vland, from England, Gibraltar, or Malta.* ” 
Ib-taclinu uls of recruits not urgently required might proceed 
by tho lor g sea voyage. By the overland route “from Malta 
u ' Bomb.i.y r, v Kurr.icneo, the distance is reduced to 4,000 miles; 

Calcutta about 5,700. In respect to the power ;f promptly 
iif’ov. iu-r a nriitary succours for all 'astern continueucies, the 
-Egypt lme secures, therefore, an advantage, in point 
rh distance, of from 3,500 to 3 0,000 mile*. It has bceu v-vy 
i< , J to talk m the influence of other powers, on this matter, 
over tin: Pacha of Egypt. Tiiat Pacha is an' acknowledged here¬ 
ditary vicerov, scarcely moro than nominallj 
>-.;:a*raint v y A the i \>rt e. flic \ ieerc^ r aps a revenue, direct 
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mercantile and passenger tra£ 
above 200,00.0/. per annum ; a profit greatly to he in 
utfased by the continuance ol what is now proposed ; and herein 
is a sure guarantee for the enduring good will towards England 
of the ruler of Egypt.” 

The Committee conclude by expressing their admiration at the 
constancy and heroism of the British in India, and at the acts 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. They condemn the 
Naval Department for its declared inability to afford any assis¬ 
tance. and say :—“ Of the Secretary of State for War, whose 
duties would seem above all others to haw* been concerned, no 
proof, we regret to say, has been adduced, to enable us to offer 7 
ou this occasion, any expression of oar acknowledgment, of con: 
m disunite or energetic mterposition by that dc. . r, j n the 

matters under consideration.” 


MR. DALZELL’S REVIEW OF MR. PLQWDEVS 
BOMBAY SALT REPORT. 


Bombay Record*, No. XLVIIT—Xtto Scries. 


Mb. Plowdbn visited Bombay in Marcli, 1851 t„ nc.,nirc a 
knowledge ol the '-stem in operation there of maimfaeiUijn<r 
salt, with a view to the expediency of i,/.Mue : »r somethin- 
•mnlar into Bengal. Not restricting l,i, u8e |f (o lllis ( r , 
he entered oil a history of the salt excise in Bombay, and arrived 
at the following gloomy conclusions That - xtensivc 

smuggling must be supposed. 

C( :bid .—That the deliveries of salt have declined in dint 
years succeeding the increase of duty from oigl* ,j tv, . lvr 
Annas. 

" 8rd .— 1 That the population mvM have progressively increased, 
iih .—That the control has been lax - mid, '' i d . tlinV k' 
knows not whether it is the enhancement of the dut-/ or the 
extensive smuggling that is the cause of the decreased tcm>i 
Eon of salt. 


sump- 


“ The final impression which Mr. PDw.lcn leaves on the mind 
of the reader is, that unless f the revenue exhibit a marked ap¬ 
provement, it will be necessary to reduce the tax on ult t,, Vi.r 
old rate of ei; lit Annar per inauod 7 
/lilt: object of Mr. DaDelTs review is “to show and that 
with the same data and facts as were furnished to M>. Tlowdcn 
that his views are erroneous and unfounded, and tl at k*- con- 
clut.'oir* mv not such as careful mid attentive muIv • ihctf 
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SjyfjTOres ought to have led him to adopt. 5 - The Goverrun 

in passing a resolution on Mr. Hnlzell's paper, hold 
that he has satisfactorily established his position, and thus 
summarise 



“The inference that a decline in the 


his reasoning. 

deliveries of salt had occurred was arrived at bv the Honorable 
the Court of Director m 181?, and was based on the fact that, 
whereas in the: years 1842-13 and 1 bib-41 (being the two last 
years m which the excise was asse ssed at eight (8) Annas per 
in an ml), the deliveries averaged 29,6G,215 rnaunds ; thi- average 
for the nexrthrce year amounted only to 23,55,450 maunds. 

“Mr. Ualasell points out that the deliveries, during the two 
years IS 42- 13 and 18 13-44, were greatly in excess of the a\wr- 
■ ye of the years immediately preceding, lie shows that while 
the realisations from excise duty, during the years above cited, a- 
vc.'cy d about Rupees eighteen lacs and fifty thousand (18,50,000); 
the realisations during the three years preceding averaged only 
about Rupee* fourteen lacs (14,00,000). The average of the 
lc si u the first introduction of the salt exc 

iu he year 1838-39 to the time of its enhancement from eight 
( Sl to twelve (12) Annas per mnund in 1844-45 was about llu- 
p s lifteen lacs and fifi \ thousand* (15,50,000). 

“Mr. Dalzell stales that the sudden increase in 1842-43 and 
I S-i ••44 was owing to the prevalence of a rumour that the rate 
of salt excise was about to be increased: It is notorious that 
such a rumour was in feivculation at the period, and it is obvious 
that it would naturally lead dealers to anticipate the operation 
o.f tbe fax by accun as much salt in their stores as 

possible, before the new tax was imposed. 

“The increased run on the salt pans must necessarily have 
been f(4’< wed ly a reaction so soon ns the enhanced duly was 
imposed ami o;. j clear that admitting a large suiyduo sioch to 
have been irt the dealers’ hands, falling off in deliveries would 
j:c! necessarily indicate a falling off in consumption or an in¬ 
crease of smuggling. It cannot be denied that‘there war such 
fal'i; oT hir. il the totr! d liveries oi five years, embracing 
the years of extraordinary demand previous to the enhauco- 
ot ih * duty, and the three ol decltnc which succeeded that 
b' taken/it *vill bo found that the average of those five 
"oavi lerably exceeds the average deliveries of the rears 
‘ •vdmg tlione in which the expected increase of duty disturb- 
* : h 1 ii ' " d ihe natural demand. 

1 *' iullowin.j- approximate remit stated hr Mr. Palzcll’s 
lid paragraph;— 


incut 
ovet it 
years 
pro 
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Average deliveries i'or consumption iu tlie 


Maundy 

22*70,119 

28,59,2*13 

28,80,1-10 


(st 


28 , 50,189 


^ .^xiuterior from 1838-39 to 1841*42,... 

• 1812-43 to 1840-47, ... 

1847-48 to 185:1-53,... ... 

To the above averages may be added, 
that for the years 1853-54 to ls r >5-56, ... 

<f It is evident, from t he above statement, l hat there has been n 
considerable increase in the deliveries since the introduction of 
the enhanced duty, and it follows Hint the fears, whhdi originat¬ 
ed from a comparison of the realisations of 1842-13 and 18*13-11, 
with those of 1844-45, 1845-46 and 1846-17 were groun Ue- S 
“ Jlr. Plowden, however he may have been misled on this parti 
cul.ir point — did not incautiously advocate an immediate rever¬ 
sion to the old rate of duty. lie merely suggested that it 
might be advisable to revert to that duty if no improvement 
were observable in future ; but the future to which Lc looked 
has clearly proved that no such rovers 1 on is called for.” 

The Government, couriering that Mr. Dalzell's observation . 
should have been forwarded through the head of the 1>. nrol- 
ment in which he is an Assistant, forward them for the remarks 
of Commit loner of Customs, Salt and Opium. Mr. Spooner the 
( ommissioner, gives information as to “what has i,‘. „ tin tv 

suit of the salt excise duty of 8 Annas as per VII oflS-r 

and of the 12 Anna duty as per Act XVI. of IS hi rcsnecli-clv " 
From 1839 to 1811, the close of the eight Ammdutv c\- 
average quantity of salt taken for interior cousumrtim V, 
Indian maunds 28,25,210 per year. “For the first three years 
of the 12 Anna duty, the average quantity of salt taken for In¬ 
terior consumption was Indian maunds 23,55,45 t per yca«. Tim 
average of the total period from 1839-40 to 1310-47, viz. iivcyeai.s 
of the eight Anna duty, and the first three years of the 12 A m.a 
duty,gives in - average of Indian maunds 2G,8fi,552pcrypar. For the 
next si i years, viz. up to 1852-58,being the hist year mout ionod by 
Air. Flowden, the average is Indian maunds 27.3 '.),035 pm-year.'’ 

if to the above the years 1858-51 to 1857-58 be added, tin- 
«'-Otago is 29,12,203 Indian maunds per year. The conclusion 
fj 3 which the Commissioner comes is “ that the revenue oollec- 
rions are, 011 the whole, satisfactory; that there is nothing to 

show that the increased excise ot 12 Annas has diminished tiio 

consumption of salt by the population, and that, therefore, there 
)•- no m.wssity wiiatcvor, at trio prowm' at least, to reduce the 
< xeise to the old rate of eight Annas.” 

V^r the first period of five years cis. IH-iu. j O to 18 1 . 3.44 
"during the eight Anna duty, the e.vcrag annual collections 
•'••munied to Its. 15,8c,:. >5, ami for the subsequent periods tin- 
rca'isations were as follows : — 
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v^vS^^eriod of live years from 184 ! -45 to 1818-19 Rs. 22,37.1 

„ • „ „ „ 1840-50 to 1853-5! 23,86,590 

„ „ „ „ 1854-55 to 1857-58 „ 26,27,039 

Statkmkn't shoici) t) tit< total Salt E-rcise Revenue from 
1889-40 to 1857-58. 


\ » ar«. 

. .... 

l?OV»iMC 
on Salt ex- 
pertod to 
;.J Ui.'dmr. 

Revenue 
on Salt ex¬ 
ported to 
Calcutta. 

u oi 
Salt remov¬ 
ed for oon- 
Kimiption in 
the Interior, 

Total Reve¬ 
nue. 

r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' 5 

- ■ ■ 

Iviiper.', 

Rupees. 

Rupee**. 

Rupees. 

1839-40 

17,114 

71,493 

13,47,354 

14,35,961 

1810.41 

20,118 

j 44,242 

o’ 

CO 

jjf 

14,GS,730 

1811-12 

28,826 

| 29.S90 

14,73,665 

15,27,281 

1842-Ri 

;M,895[l,!i9,520 

14,65,;-32! 

17,00,217 

ts43-.il 

17,9242,30,905 

14.99,575 

l7,9S,404i 

1841-45 

24 372 

,3,81,089 

17,26,200 

21,32 261 

3815.16 

1 40,784 3,40,248 

18,60.195 

22,41,227 

1646-47 

1 31,188 

3,00,188 

16,13,665 

19,45,341 

IV 7-4> 

j 34,701 

|3.26,946 

22,40,611 

26,02,158 

1818-40 

! 27,771 3,06,330 

1 19,30,677 

22,64,778 

lb 10-50 

32,052 .,,37.5Sb' 19.42,740 

23.62,880 


Hem arks. 


His. 


Average. 

15,86,125 


1850.51 37,697j.3,61,056 
1-851.5:' 1 24,7C3|3,08,35;; 
. ••.">2*53t 33,G7S 3,05.022 
1' 13-51 16.033 2,64,712 

'.•■-1-55 34,586 4,36^53 


19,24,276* 23,23,029 


20.C9.774 


24,02,892 


Rs, 


Ditto. 

22,37,153 


21,24,871.; 24,65,571 


■20,48,301 

19,34,455 


• ••55.56 30,7753,11,243 23,72,771 


1- K)-.)7j 29,004 2,89,062 
1 ,7-5o ‘ 3: ;!! 5,7-1.808 


22,22,928 

22,04.095 


Rs 


Ditto. 

23 86,596 


J 


23,79,106 
24,04.994 'J 
27,47,789 
25,4ft),994 
28,16,777 


■Re 


Ditto. 

2627,639 









































AST INDIAN RAILWAYS—SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Parliamentary Papers. 


Os the 21th June, 1858, the House of Commons “Piled for i 
copy “of all the CorHkspondence that has taken place* 1 - 
tween the Court of Directors, or any of the Local Governments 
of India, and any of the Indian Railway Companies, on the 
subject of running Trains on the Loitirg Day ” 

In Bengal the subject was first raised bv Ytr. Roche the 
Trail':: Manager of the Last Indian Railway. •He proposed on 
10th September, 1855, to run a Sunday exenrsior train weekly 
from Howrah to Burdwan. The Government of India, look¬ 
ing forward to the time when ordinary trains on Sunday would 
be necessary, saw no necessity meanwhile for encouraging Sun¬ 
day excursion trains. On 15th October, 1856, the^Court of 
Directors thought it bettor “ to avoid interference in this mnHw 
unlv’sa called on by public Holing.-” 

In Madras. Major T. A. Jenkins, the Agent and Manager of the 
Madras Railway, addressed the Consult,Engineer for ifoilv, ; - v , 
on the 17th of Januarj' 1857, proving- that on account «l the 
annual festival at Tnvel\orc, a special Main should be run Z 
Sunday, the 2ath instant, and asking for the sanction of <: 0 
vernment. lhe Consulting Engu.cer, after communicating 
t olonel Baker as to the practice m Bengal, answered—“I eons idler 
the Saturday evening train will answer every purpose at present 
(specially as that day is being commonly "observed ;■« : p •,{/ 
holiday) for those who wish to visit Trivclloro on the Sund-v - 
and 1 should regret to see the practice of running Sunday ex¬ 
cursion trains introduced.” 

The Madras Government, however, sanctioned the Agent's re¬ 
quest to run a special Sunday train on account, of the Trivclloro. 
feast, and the train ran accordingly on Sunday evenin';, the — 
Januarvi 1857. 


On the 3rd December, 185*5, the Court of Directors had for 

warded a despatch to the Madras Government in" which tht-v 

state that they "consider it to be impolitic and inconsistent v.V.j, 
fl "- spirit of tig: contract to interior, in a qtu tion of m.k I, detail 
as that of running special or extra trains.” 

^he Agent of the Madia-’ Builwn\ was accordingly in.iV.rned 
°n tho gist Jannarv, 185V, that - might run spc./ ov p ^. ri , 4 
: raijis wlienovev circumstance appeared to require it, hut that 
he should furnish the Government »i* h a month!} otau-incnt of 
t-iic details of such train... They added ‘ It is be understood 
‘ 1 t to dor ’.me e" nd {•. running o - ‘ Sunday oxenr <•:, t ,.■ 
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'it seems, from the letter of the Government of India 
November, 1856, No. 5158, are not allowed to he run on the 
East Indian Kail Way.” 

In replying to the Courts despatch on the 24th February, 
1S57, the Madras Government stated that they had solicited 
instr uction: from the Government of India as to “ whether special 
or dftra trains wore to he allowed to be run on Sunday for'the 
convevancc of the native community on the occasion of Hindoo 
. 0,(1 Mahomedan festivals, or similar ol>ser vances occurring on 
that day,” * 

The opinions of the member of the Madras Government on 
the Court’s despatch dated 3rd December, 1856, are given. Lord 
Harris says :—“ It so happens that the first application received 
fiom the Agent, after the arrival of the despatch, but previous to 
i 4 ^ substance b ang communicated to him, for permission to run 
;» special train, lias to enable him to employ one on Sunday, iu 
order to convey natives to celebrate a Hindoo festival. 

c< The Government of India have forbidden the running of ex¬ 
on trains on a Sunday; and after giving the subject my 
bvot consideration, it seems to me more than questionable whe¬ 
ther special trains should be pe rmitted on that day for the above- 
mentioned purpose. 

»I am a ware that it may be argued, that if it is wrong to sane, 
tion trains for such a purpose on Sundays, it is equally so to 
allow the practice on any other day. 

“ (hit t do not, after due deliberation, view the oucstion in 
this light. 

ie The Government of this country, I conceive, as does the Go¬ 
vernment of England, professes to belong to the Christian rrdi- 
end m .inly to that portion of the Christian Church of 
which the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies are embodied in those 
( i flu* Church of England^ 

“ Tb it Church keeps the first day of the week as a holy day, as 
v. -11 as a day of rest. 

It can hardly be considered as a suitable manner of keeping 
d y holy, o making it one of res to work trains on it for 
the spcuLl purpose of giving facilities to heathenism and 

• do! ’try 

“This view of the matter docs not appear to have occurred to 
* ! vail av authorities, or they, probably, would not have appli- 


for Uu 
"K 


pm (in. >i()n. 


iltl the railway is under the direction of Government, it 
• *•. ' ’ me to render it liable to the char ; -o of ineou s- 

~ neiple, ©von in the eyes of the natives themselves 


P- 


' allows surli traffic to he earned out on Sundays 
“ I t may he buid that though tl~ -’ ■ ’ 


rail 


W'iy ha’ been established 
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L^/diroclcd by a ChriM-ian Government, yet that it b 
__ \i chiefly for the use of the people of this count rv. 

“ This is true, and there h strength in the remark, but it w 
not to be so at the -aerifice of any principle on the part of Go¬ 
vernment.^ 

He expresses the belief that it will be found, on enquiry, 
that a very small percentage of the persons attending the festival 
will travel by rail, the lares being too high to meet tln ir pecu¬ 
niary means The Honorable Sir H. C. Aiontgomerv, Jjart. 
while r>»t disposed to place any restriction on the freest u 


- r - I- ; * ' 

the railway to the people ol the country on their festiva’ 


jf 


»!avs. 


thinks “ that it is desirable that the orders of the Supr nu; G’o- 
vernment should be taken, whether ocx asioinilly, when the-- If 
tivals fall on a Smiday,thcir prohibition against ordinary excursion 
trains on that day is to include all such tr.vn* as 1 liar 

which conveyed passengers on Sunday Inst to the annual least 
nt Trive] lore.” 

Tl"' Honorable Walter Elliot is “of opinion that the Govern- 
nient is bound to prevent the tunning of Sunday train- or a 
railway under its control, due provision being ma dc fo 
veyanee of the mails, and for objects of absolute ne-t^itv 

Government; *** U I- 8 *- *» * Christian 

“ 3nt because it to deliberately pledged itself to a specific )i:,c 

of policy, whereas,.in the case under consideration the rcqnin 
concession is intended to subserve the intense! s of the H,mv 0 

religion. 

Moreover Government has separated itself front all conn.- -on 
with the religious observances of the country, and the concession of 
special Sunday trains would, in the eye.-- of the natives evince 
desire to promote their religion ; the closing of all public oQicct 
on Sunday, will lead the natives to resort to scenes r,f fi.-slivitv 
on that day, and the demand for Sunday trains will beeomt con", 
stant, finally the railway servants, who are, and nr. si b t ._ f 0l a 
time,chiefly Englishmen, will be deprived of rest, on l hat, whit h if 
to all other classes, the day of rest. On the 25 ib of October, Isuf 
the Chief Secretary to the Madras Government applied to i’,e 
Government of India for information as to the practie *■ in lb„ ;i | 
v " u respect to the running on Sundays of extra trains, sue’ 

1,1r<!C loired on native festivals. Colonel Balter replied th 
no application for the running of special trains 
ol native festivals had yet beeu received, but that i 


conn* 


ol India had declined to" sanction a Sunday 


vernmeu 

train. 

In answer to the minutes of the Government of Mad 

tneir i u mer despatch. No. -Vi of I S5 C the Cot "t of h 
« despatch dated 2ith June, 1S57. write th* 
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lad been given to the whole question, by introducing 
Sunday clement into it. They say “ We cannot but regret 
that the question should have been allowed bv you to assume the 
proportions eshftrite 1 in the papers before us, and that it should 
have been in any way mixed up with the religious creeds or rites 
of the native community. If the object for which the special 
train was required had !jeen illegal, or one likely to be attended 
with results dangerous to the public peace, there would have 
been reason for denying it, without reference to the day; but 
since the purpose in view was in no way inconsistent*with the 
laws of the country or the usages of the people, it would, we 
think, have been better to have avoided any expression or acts 
which could he construed into a desire to obstruct the perform¬ 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies by the natives. 

“Thequestion should, in our opinio^, have been regarded sim¬ 
ply as on-' for the discretion of the railway officers, in which it was 
most inexpedient for the Government to interfere. As, however, 
you have applied to the Government of India, and they have 
quoted you their example as to the East Indian Railway, we shall 
not rescind the application of a similar rule to the Madras Rail¬ 
way, which will, we trust, set at rest the question which has 
arisen.” 


MADRAS DEWANEE IJDAWLUT REPORT 
For 1857. 

This report, which is dated 14th September, 1858, gives the 
following statement of civil cases depending on 1st January, 


and instituted during the year: — 

Before Puuchayets, ... ... ... 100 

Village Moonsiffs, . 26,280 

District Moon sifts, ... .. ... 1,1*6,857 

15 udder A means, ... .. ... ••• 4,308 

Principal Sadder Ameous, ... ... 2,718 

Assistant Judges, ... ... • G64 

Subordinate Judges, ... •’» • • 2,488 

Civil Judges,... ... • •• 10,462 

Sudder Adawlut, ... .. ••• ... 176 

01 the whole there were : — 

Bu ided on merits, ... •*. ... 46,BBS 

b mi* (:0 on default, *. II ,G0!) 

Adjusted or withdrawn, ... ... .. 01.178 

Othcrv.Ue ch-p^.-d of, ... . _ 2 312 

Ceperuling 8bt December, .. .. r»7J>46 
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)c»*iucti by Knrop -in .1 udgc 
Do. Native do. 
l)o. Punehaycts, 



Total decided, ... 1,21,98? , ‘ 

The suit s were :— 

“Gdnnectcd with Laud Rent, and Revenue, 11.217 

Otherwise connected with Land. 

For Houses or other fix.ed property, ... 2,(117 

Connected with debts, wages, cve. 1,12 093 

Do. do. Caste, Religion, &c., 

Do. do. Indigo, Sugar, Silk, ;:e.. 


Total, 

The average duration of suits v ns:— 


l,25,9o 7’ 


1857. 

“ Sudder Udawlut, .. 
Civil Judges, 

Subordinate Judges,... 
Assistant Judge,... 
Principal Sudder Ameens, 
Sudder Amcens, .. 
District Moonsifife, .. 



0 3 

1 3 

1 5 

2 f, 

1 1 

0 5 

0 7 


m 

o 


27 

2,2 

in 

20 

H 

V” 


The value of suits depending before tlic Sudd, v Adawlut vv.s 
Rs. G,$J,482 and before all other Court- J ,:>!» '■■■,!'10. 

13,02,580 were also depending in appeal. 


CASES IN MADRAS POLICE OFFICES 
For 1857. 

Ov the 25th of June, 1858, Colonel J. 0. Boulderson, the 
Coinaiissioucr of Police, reports on tin ••rh done by the M%dn>» 
l’oli-during | S57. The numb -r of eases disposed'of L | ( ; ](g 
g v, lii(h only 70 were committed for trial to the Scs.-ions On’ 
oll l’ 1 '"!' •' Court. None of the cast u .lisp, ,-ed < f >, - ,i , ; j, 
notice, Notwithslnuding the cxcitemeut caused by the eveui> of 
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crime of a heinous nature had not increased. “ Thcr 
irrf^reasc of 1,030 eases in 1857, as compared with the previ¬ 
ous year 1856; there is also an increase in the number of per¬ 
sons tried by 81*3, and the proportion of convictions is nearly 

three-fourths ” 

The mortality return exhibits an increase over 1856 of 1,063 
cases, the total number being 1 0,44-5. Supposing the population 
of Madras to be 7,50,000 the average number of deaths is 1£ 
per cent, being £ per cent, in excess of the previous year. This 
average is too low. The Coroner's report shews 175 inquests, 
being an increase of 7 in 1856. There were six deaths trorn 
shark bites, two from snake bites, one from exposure to cold, and 
fifteen from cholera. There were 1373 cases of charges against 
the Police of which 377 were dismissed. 

10r idiots and 21 paupers had been sent to 
Choultry. 


§L 


the Monegar 



era! St >'u «ck of €<{>:■': m»ima / disposed of by *' ie Magistrates and those committed for trial to the Criminal Quarter/* 
^yS.xS' Kir in 1! Majesty* Supreme Court of J dicatare in Madras from the Royoyett, Town, and Vepery Police Courts dur 
ing the year 1857. 
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J uly, 1858, the Government remark that the incrc: 
number of ca^. s is probably to be attributed to the ope¬ 
ration of the new Police act, and the conservancy and wheel 
tax acts, all of which created numerous petty offences. Owing 
to the great number of cases at the “ Town Police Court” a 
proposal for the appointment of a fourth Magistrate was made 
to the Court of Directors. 


Qt 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL 
For 1857-58. 

The total value of the imports and exports into and from 
Bengal “ (including Chittagong, Balasore and the Provinces of 
Arracan and Tenasserim) is stated for the year 1857-58 .it Ru¬ 
pees 33, I'd,92,769, showing an increase of Rupees 1,37,39,791 
in the imports, and of Rupees 91,89,630 in the exports, as 
compared with those of 1856-57, or a total increase on the 
average value of the commerce during the three previous years 
of 1854-53, 1855-56 and 1836-57, of Rupees 6,42,02,693 ” 

Thu imports exceeded the exports by Rupees 14,31,153. 
Those o private account consisted of merchandise and trea¬ 
sure, and their total value was Rupees 15,89,16,678, showing a 
decline of Rupees 50,97,126 in merchandise. This decrease is 
*een in Europe goods such as cabinet ware, cotton twist arul 
yarn, cotton piece goods, glass ware and metals wrought and 
uriwrought, and salt (chiefly Liverpool) timber and planks. The 

rernment consignments, amounting to Rupees 91,15,288, 
shew an increase of Rupees 29,74,085 in exci se of those of the 
previous year. 

“The total value of exported goods and treasure in 1857-5S 
i: Rupees 16,66,30 a 08, of which Rupees 14,83,27,050 is on ac¬ 
count of private trade, and Rupees 1,33,03,732 on public ac¬ 
count.” 

There was a large increase in the export of grain Rupees 
23,10,132) jute (Rupees 2,82,285) opium (Rupees 92,73,15:i) 
raw silk (Rupees 10,93,025) ami tobacco (Rupees 1,69,094) 
There was a decrease however of more than Rupees 27,00,000 
in cotton, wool, indigo, gunnies, hides oils, saltpetre, seeds, 
tlniv .U (Cashmere) silk piece goods, sugar, wax and wax 
• nuUrs. “In treasure exported on private account, there La 
deuoa-T of R, pecs 16,01,152, and an increase in all Government 
• J -pn uu \<y the extent of Rupees 91,60,327.” 

Then was a large increase in the shipping and tonnagi 
a.id » Rt' u ,v ra" ; >izc of the vessels that touched at the seve¬ 
r'd poles’ in the British dominions m the East. The following 
statement c 1uavs the aggregate value of the principal articles 
of import m; > Calcutta by sea in 1857-58 compared with si¬ 
milar imports in 1856-57: - 
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wm^mlnl showing the Aggregate Value of U,e Principal ,triic\ 
■*fpImport into Calcutta by Sen in 1857-58, compared with 
similar Imports in 185H-57. 


(CT 


185G-57. ! iS57-' ?. 


Apparel, 

Bcorlr>, 

Book* and Stationery, 
Cabinet-ware, 

Obant*, 

Cigarp, 

Coals, 

Coffee, 

C'ottou Twist ml A am, 
,, Piece Good., ... 
"Drug?, 

I >yes. 

d'rj;t . -.1 N rIs , 
Gb/vware, 


Gums, 

Hides, 


fee, 

Instruments, M utdcid,... 
Jewellery, 

_Maahiii- ly. 

Mult Liquors, 
Manufactured Metals,.., 
Medicine 
f Copper, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Quicksilver,... 
Spelter, 

Steel, 


Tin, 

lYellow Met'd, 
Military Stores. 

Naval Stares, ... 
Oilman’s Store?, 


Paints and Colors, 
Perfumery', * ... 

P<n polaiu und Earthen-ware 
Pr* 1 visions, .. 

Salt, .. 


^ilk (roods, 

»Spic<Hi r 

Spirits. 

Tiiul '-r aud Plank . 
1 mbn 11^ 

\\ o* ‘11< iv 



Sundries, 


% 


Merchandise, 

Treasure, 

Totld IkipM -, 


2*2 25,178 
3,63,831 
12,21,203 
8,0u, 655 

84,116 
2,26,64 7 
3,96,860 

71,634 
81,32,578 
3,17,15,287 
2,88,218 
3,99,202 
11,40,169 
7,78,963 

65,536 
5,85,906 
1,22,065 
1,07,162 
7,13,295 
19.07,381 
7,33,199 
76.12,339 
2 , 22,221 
25,13,819 
17,83,703 
1,25,768 
1,93,56*1 
4,48,312 

I, 00,854 
2,22,415 
2,88,178 

21,0C0 
4,93,408 
3,12,687 
3,60,968 
2.12.643 
1,80,205 
4,/8,382 
38,45,371 
5,57.080 

II, 54,890 
8,94,270 
3,17,166 
4,49,89G 

10,08,737 

6,88,150 

22,03,800 



14,47,85.990 


21,84.574 
4.57.731 
10,95,221 
2,91,020 
74,698 
4,45,718 
3,46,775 
3,01,21? 
02,30,556 
... 

1,54,97 7 
4,49,150 
J 0,01,212 
4,69,014 

6,80,479 
1,91,849 
90,075 
5,97,60(j 
30,73,229 
9,50 2<e! 
65.55,702 

1 ",70,39 
20,76,215 
38,36,4 45 

2,33,725 

2,21,517 

2 56,9° 1 
V2-M12 
4,71,103 
3.17,027 

10.551 
4,42,243 
4,31,916 
4,07.333 
1.72,861 
1,5 . 

6,73,444 
84,20,278 
3,07,4;ii 
9,74,421) 
8,81,!>.->•} 
1,32,5.18 
5,87.109 
12.0L559 
10,71, .)!■:» 
38,03.11« 


7,50,20,21? 

8.15,62,31) 


lG.fi6J82.13i 
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SPECIE AND BULLION. 


<SL 


IMPOSTS. 

' 


185(5-57. 

1S57-58. 

United Zingilom, ... 


... 

3,87,10,79G 

4,42,82,958 

Aden, 


... 

61,300 

27,058 

America, North, 


... 

‘18,375 

20,250 

Arabian Gulf, 


... 

66,725 

3,14,050 

Bourbon,... 

... 

... 

8,92,989 

11,50.505 

Cape of Good Hope,... 


... 


4,200 

Cc-vlon, ... 



1,58,150 

T,75.663 

(Hongkong, 
China, % 


... 

15,08,615 

55,18,340 

(OtliCt Ports, 

... 

... 

60,09,870 

57,48,025 

Prance, ... 

... 

... 

70,4i ? 270 

50,29,920 

Malta, ... 


... 

80,600 

2,84,050 

Mauritius, 


... 

5,17,530 

11,55,197 

New South Wales. ... 

... 

... 

28,78,111 

11,17,477 

Penang Singapore and Malacca, 

... 

41,22,985 

16,22,949 

Persian Gull, 



80.000 

1,07,000 

Sumatra,... 

.. 

. 

> . 

13,300 

Suez, 



10,58,161 

20,16,241 

Trieste, ... 

... 

... 


410 

H^mbay,.., 



15,765 

52,12,037 

Madrab, .. 


... 

11,66,315 

51,75.014 

Kangoon, 

... 


7,93,685 

5,11,344 

Pornbohery, 


- 

58,000 

40,908 

■» 

Total, Kupeea 



6,53,40,272 

• '• 184817 
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Rill* '?ru ■ n ly the Honorable the Co rt 
of Directors on the Hcnjol (Jovem nn t. 


B;ih drai n by (he Bengal ,■•***,u 

on a,- Honorable the Court of Dirtetore. 


( 1S5M?, 

( l N. 


Rupees. 


2.35,18,874 
£1,34,868 


Decrease, Hupt, , .11,83,84,011 


la j 1*55-57,. 

I issMit,.;; 

Incru.iBo, Rupees, . 


Unpei, i. 


1,81,77'' 

<02,8,,a 


2,21,074 





k: 
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(idjfaieut showing the Aggregate Value of the Principal Arth 



of Export from Calcutta by Sea in 1S57-58, compared with 
■similar Exports in 1856*57. 


Apparel, 

Boo!;*, ... 

Cotton Goods. ... 

„ Wool, 

Cowries, 

Drugs, 

T) V a« f 

1JjeSf l Other sorts; .. 
Crain, 

Gutfoics and Bags, 
Hides, 

Horns, ••• 

Jute, • • - 
Lne, 

Kaval Stores, ... 

Oils, ... 

ISSSi, ... 

Provisions, 

Saltpetre, 

Sccdk 

♦Shawls, Cashmere, 

8ilh Piece Goods, 

,, Raw and Cocoons, 
Spirit*. Rum, ... 

Su^ar, 

Tallow, 

T\ oacco.... 

Wax and Wax: Candles, 
Sundries, 



20,757 
3,318 
0.95,730 
21,02,2961 
16 , 182 : 
5,38.342 
1,47,00,431' 
3.46,965 ■ 
1.77.8^.762 
11,20.881 
49,77,130 

1,13,009 
27,4! >.751 
10.50,39 
3,21,013 
5.55,234 
2,68,62,207 
1,13.25.832 
2,38,890 
54.10,742 
58,01,121 
3.41.078 
26,51,159 
69.95,168 
1.61.722 
1,62.21,593 
1,74,466 
2,12.419 
3,63,660 
17.16,21 


1857-58. 


66,264, 
2,077 
6,74,981 
1,13.408 
33,728 
4,04,798 
1,34,58,121 
3.35.638 
2,00,92.894 
34,77,260 
44,73,939 
98,093 
80,32,039 
10,61,827 
3,73.848 
3,54.072 
3.38,50.511 
1,36,04,680 
1.07.850 
35,35.614 
45,56,513 
1.25,235 
16,23,721 
80,88,193 
66.907 
1,00.1 f 111 
91,045 
3,81.513 
1.07,5! !■ 
16,61,036 


Total, ••• 

Imports Re-exported, 

Told, ••• 

Treasure, 

Total Rupees, 


12,80,43,198 12,58,03,560 
4'\ 72,030' 58.19,243 


13,35,15,228 13,16,-2,1-03 
62,15,295 48.67,015 

13,97,30,523 13,65,33,818 
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ms/ita Price-Current exhibiting the lRghtst end Lowest Menu 
Prices of Goods Imported by Sea from 1st May, 1857 to 20th 
April , 1858. 



ARTICLES. 


Ale, Allsopp’s, 

„ Bass’, 

„ Other Marks, 
Aloes, .. 

Alum, 

Aniseed, Star,... 
Antimony, 

Arsenic, White, 

„ m, ... 

„ Yellow, 
t) Orpiment, 
Assafoctida, 

.Beads, Seed, Europe, 
Aleppo, Red, 
Small, „ 
Common, 
China, 


37 

33 

33 

37 


3 > 

Bottles, 

Brimstone, 

Medicinal,... 
BroadCloth, Superfine, 
„ Ordinary, 
Bunting, ... 

Camphor, 

Canvas, 

Cardaraum, 

Cassia, China, 

Catechu, 

Cloves, 

Coals, 

Cochineal, .. 




Highest 



Lov. 

EST 




Pkice. 



Pill CL. 




11s. As. P. 

; 

1 Rs. As. P 

) 

Per 

hlid. 

no 

0 

<> 


72 

0 

0 


}} 

90 

0 

0 


70 

0 

0 


:) 

80 

0 

0 


55 

0 

0 

Per 

rad. 

30 

0 

0 


25 

0 

0 


>» 

4 

0 

0 


3 12 

0 


33 

30 

0 

0 


25 

0 

0 


33 

16 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 


33 

22 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 


3) 

23 

0 

0 


22 

0 

0 


3) 

15 

0 

0 


12 

0 

O 

Per 

seer. 

0 

8 

o; 

0 

8 

0 

)> 

md. 

40 

0 

Oi 

40 

0 

0 


lb. 

1 

4, 

o' 

1 

2 

0 

73 

0 

12 

°i 

0 

12 

0 


37 

O 

4 

0, 

0 

4 

o 


33 

0 

7 

0, 

0 

7 

0 

Per 

box. 

40 

0 

o' 

35 

O 

0 

S) )> 

1,000. 

. 20 

0 

f 

); 

20 

O 

0 

,, 

100, 

7 

8 

01 

7 

0 

0 

33 

md 

3 

8 

<>j 

3 

0 

0 

,i 

12 

0 

« 

12 

0 

0 

Per 

yard 

. 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Per 

piece 

.! n 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

. 39 

md 

. 31 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

bolt 

;.i 25 

0 

0 

iy 

0 

0 


seer., 4 

0 


0 

3 

8 

0 


md. 48 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 


s' 

; 13' 

0 


0 

« 

8 

0 


Per seer! 

rad. 


)> 


seer. 


o 6 9| 0 5 0 

1 0 0 0 10 o 

4 8 0 1 1 4 0 
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Sl 


ta Prl-e Current exhibiting the Highest and -Lowest ii I ante 
'fim, of Gooit Imported by Sea from 1st May, 1857 to 30 lit 
-■ Ip fit, 1858. —(Co 7? fin ved.) 


ARTICLES. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

Cocoa, ... .. . 

. Per seer. 

i 

0 

c 

i i 

0 

0 

Cocoanuts, ... 

„ 1,000. 

38 

0 

0 

1 35 

0 

0 

Coffee, Moclia, . 

„ md. 

32 

0 

0 

1 23 

0 

0 

„ Other Places* 

)) 

‘ 25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Coir, Maidive,. . .. .. 

yy 

11 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

„ Laccadive, ... 

i) 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

,7 Ceylon, ... . 

yy 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

' Copperas, ... 

yy 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

o 

Corals, Good, .. . 

. Per sa. vet. 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

o 

„ Ordinary, ... 

yy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Cordage* .. . 

Per cwt. 

21 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

'zP 

T. 

o 

» gl’OSS. 

2 

G 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Dates, Bussorah, . 

„ md. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Gall nuts, ... 

yy 

34 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Glue, China, ... . 

Per seer 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Gum .Ammoniac, ... 

„ md. 

10 

0 

1' 

10 

0 

0 

„ Arabic, . 

yy 

20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

,, Bdellium, . 

yy 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Benjamin, ... 

yy 

45 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

„ Copal, . 

yy 

80 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

„ Gamboge,... 

yy 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

,, Mastic, ... . 

Per seer. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

,, Myrrh, 

„ rad 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Ohbauum, . 

yy 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(I 

G'n.pt.wcler, Sporting, 

Per lb. 

1 

G 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Honi' S Buffalo, .. 

6 

o 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Cl. t # . 

„ ib 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

J/vid, Ked,... 

„ md. 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

„ White, ... . 

)» 

14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

PETALS *n„ SEMI-METALS 







Copper, Bwku or Sheet,... 

Per md. 

54 

4 

0, 

47 

6 

0 
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§L 


tin Price Current exhibiting lie Hig/lcn and Lowest 
ket Prices of Goods Imported htj Sea from 1st Mu’j, 1857 to 
30 th April, 1858.— (Continved.J 


ARTICLES. 


Highest 

Pmci:. 


Copper, Bolt, 

,, Sheathing . 

„ Composition Kails, 

„ Old, . 

„ Tile and Ingot, ... 

„ J apau, . 

Iron, Knees, . 

„ Sheet, . 

„ Anchor, 

„ Nails, ... .. 

„ Hoop, . 

,, Swedish, Square, ... 
„ Ditto, Flat, . .. 
„ English* Square, ... 
} , Ditto, Flat, 

Ditto, Bolt, . 


Per md. 


jy 


Ter cwt. 
„ md. 
„ cwt. 

93 

Per md. 


11s. As. P. 


58 8 0 
50 0 0 

48 12 0 
40 12 0 
54 3 
53 12 0 

7 8 0 


Lowest 

Piucj;. 


5 (5 0 
17 0 0 
15 0 0 
5 0 0 
8 10 0 
8 10 0 
1 5 0 

4 5 0 
4 5 0 


lls. As. r 


53 0 0 

45 1J O 
43 8 0 
4-2 0 0 
49 0 0 
47 13 0 

7 0 0 
4 9 0 

11 O O 
10 0 0 
4 7 
G 11 
<> 11 
3 10 0 
:: 10 0 
3 10 0 


O 

0 

0 


„ Rouud, Rod andNail, 


99 

4 

13 

0 

l. 

4' 

0 

„ Kentledge,.. 

Per 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Load Pig, .. .... 

99 

ind. 

10 

8 

0 

s 

4 

0 

„ Sheet, 


99 

10 

12 

0 

9 

a 

0 

Quicksilver, ... . 

Per 

seer. 

o 

9 

0 

0 

/V 

0 

0 

Steel, Swedish, 

99 

md. 

11 

G 

0 

8 

14 

0 

Spelter, .. . 

Lin, Plates, 


99 

13 

1! 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Per 

box. 

38 

0 

0 

3<5 

0 

0 

» iBook, New, . 

>9 

md. 

57 

8 

0 

■ 4.G 

0 

0 

Nutmeg, .. ... 

99 

peer. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

» w Wild,. 

99 

md. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Oil, L irth,... . 

99 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

yy Fish, ... . 


79 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

j, Cocounut, 


3) 

n 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

„ Linseed, .. . 

Per gal Ion. 

3 

2 

c 

2 

10 

0 

„ Sandal-Wood, 

93 

seer. 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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7TwtMta Price Current exhibiting the Highest and lowest Mar - 
ket Prices of Goods Imported by sea f rom 1st May , 1857 to 
30 th April, 1S5 (Continued.) 


<SL 


ARTICLES. 


Oil, Rose, 

,, Turpentine, .. 
Paint, of soils, 

Pepper, Black, 

Long,. 

Pitch, 

Porter, . 

Prunes, Bussorab,,,. 
Raisins, „ 

Rattan, 

Rose Water,. 

Rosin, 

,, Bussorab, 

Saffron, .. 

Sago, Pearl, ... 

Sallop Misty* 

Sandal, Wood, 

„ Ordinary,... 
Sarsaparilla, ... 

Se'gars, Manilla, ... 
Senna Leaf, 

Skins, Morocco, ... 

,, Goat’s, Madras, 
Stick Lac, ... 

Tea (A Qualities, 

ToWco, American, 

Tor to. ie Shell, .. ... 

Twine, Europe, 

Wood. Mahogany, .. 


| 



Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. . 

As. P. 

Per 

sa. wt. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

gallon. 

o 

4 

0 

1 

11 

0 


lb. 

2 

6 

0 

a 

6 

0 


md. 

14 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 


16 

8 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Per 

barrel. 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

yy 

hbd. 

75 

0 

0 

45 

O 

0 


md. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

yj 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Per 

lb. 

5 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

)) 

md. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

99 

barrel. 

5 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

)) 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Per 

seer. 

30 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 


rad. 

8 

0 

0 

7 

O 

0 


seer. 

6 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 


md. 

19 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Per 

seer. 

2 

8 

ft 

2 

8 

0 


1000. 

60 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

yy 

md. 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

99 

M 

piece. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


100. 

60 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 


rad 

12 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

y y 

chest. 

95 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

)} 

lb. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

99 

seer. 

28 

0 

0 

2-4 

0 

0 

y ) 

lb. 

0 

n 

0 

0 

10 

0 

99 

foot. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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5 i 

j/ljml Articles of Import n ’ Export lo and from 

1857-58, compared with similar Imports and Exparti ts 
1856-57. 


IMPORTS. 

1856-57. 

1S5 /-5S. 

Eetdnuts, 

2.71«5 

3,498 ~ 

Coeoanuts, .. 

11.8*4 

12.220 

Shell. 

i 178 

$2H 

„ Oil, . 

1,575 

7G‘> 

Cowries,... 

8,225 ' 

15,759 

Coir and Coir Rope, ••• • •• 

10,S15 

15,200 

Hammer, 

3,149 

1,064 

Timber, ... ... . 

3,375 

. 

Sundries, .. ... 

10,653 

7,702 

1 otal, ... .. . 

52.5 W 

57,125 

Treasure, ... 

4,000 

63,500 

Total Rupees, . 

56,569 

1,20625 

EXPORTS. 

1856-57- 

1857 58. 

drain, . ••• .^ 

4,55,738 

l 

2,60,9 Cl 

Piece Goods, . 

7,188 

8,30 L 

Sugar and Sugar Candy, . 

2,665 

6.222 

Tobacco,. 

5,064 

8,686 

J v, ’ist and Yarn, ... ... . 

1,066 

101 

Timber and Planks. ... . 

737 

2,712 

Suintnofi, 

8.15G 

12,835 

Total Rupees, ... 

4,81,511 

3.00,101 
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at Article* of Impart au>l Export to art from 2? tlasotu 
1 Su7*n>> compare! xl'li nimilur Imports an'' Exports 
in 1856-57. 


<SL 


---- 

IMPORTS.' 

i S56.57. 

1857-SS. 

Bloukbts, 


37 

Cucounih,-;, ... ... . 

7,540 

. 

Coir. f. 

2,390 


Cj'vr.os, ... ... ... . 

105 

. 

Cloth, ... 

1,162 


Ci dn, ... ... ... ... 

3,703 

. 

Sundries, ... 

3,S83 

. 

Total, . 

Treasure, 

1S.933 

10,500 

37 

Total llupce% — . 

20,433 

37 

EXPORTS. 

1836-57. 

1857-58. 

Cra .i, ... ... ... g 

1,48,187 

34,874 


292 

169 

To'.al Kupeo*, .. . 

1,18,479 

35,043 













































Gt 

fampctl Articles of Import ami- Export to and from ArrhvjT^* 
in 1857-58 compared vdth similar 1,.,ports and Exports 
i:s 1856 - 57 . 


*■ — - 

IMPORTS. 

i 

185(5-57. 

1857-58. 

Apparel, 

415 

5,413 

Ale—Beer, 

7,448 

6.710 

Brandy and (tin, 

2,700 

13,131 

Cotton Pieee Good?, 

7,037 

0,867 

Metal—Iron. 

5.9S0 

3,126 

Timbers, 

0,520 

11,262 

Wine*.... 

4,016 

3,3M 

Sundries, 

67,246 1 

1,52,612 

Total, 

1.04,988 

2.01,75S 

Treasure, ... 

3,21.554 

2,20,350 

Total Rupees, 

4.20,542 

4,28,10fT* 

EXPORTS. 

ltmti-57. 

1857-58. 

Grain, ... 

• 

.06,938 

Hide.-- ... 

. | 

2,481. 

Horns,... 


1.640 

.Tute 

l,i)00 

i 

Ratlatw, ... 

728 

20 s 

Ppppof, M< ... 

5,678 


fobacro. 

56,614 

64,357 

Sundries, 

1,201 

3,672 

Total, 

30,53,229 

01,68,990 

Treasure, ... 

2,00.369 

2,982 

Total Rupees, 

33,10,608 

61,71,078 





























WtoST/f 
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ilrt teles of Import <1 E cport to and from the Ten ah 


§L 


P> r.viiift"i in 1857-58 compared with similar Import:) 
and Exports in 1850-57. 


IMPORTS. 


1857-58. 

An,.-; mid Ammunition, 

Cutch, 
dram, . . 

Ain It Liquor, ... 

Mi-tata, f T'° Pper ’ - 
(.Iron* 

Piece Goode, Cotton, 

Spirits, 

Tobacco, ... 

Tw i.'t and Yarn, 

Wines 

Sundries, 

23,701 

16,170 

1,03.6:10 
*24,051 

•21.053 

7,09,065 

a i, 4.27 
1,00,649 
8,005 
12,58,050 

15,767 
■48.976 
8.855 
23.612 
6,02,689 
13,512 
1,22.807 
11,$91 
23.607 
8,37.852 

Total, 

Trenail re, ... 

21,58.00*3 

4,24,122 

17,08,838 

1.06,670 

Total Rupees 

28,89,024 ! 

K 15.UW 


EXPORTS. 

j 1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Jleiel Knts, 

82,504 


CuteJh, 

5,711 

... 


3.011 

1.910 

Chain, 

9.27,01*3 

<M2,o:t5 

IIorn£\... 

189 

72 

i/iiHJO Goods, Cotton, 

5.04,598 

... 

Stick Lae, 

15,010 

03 

Timber. 

20,03,908 

20,46,010 

Twist and Yarn, 

2,12,007 


Sundries?, 

0.53,772 | 

15,21,565 

Total, 

■14,09,729 

51.11,691 

Treasure, .. 

!,47,910 

1,68,125 

Total Rupees. 

46,17,633 

52 80.110 

- —~-- - 

- - --- 
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§L 


’/gross receipts of the several Custom Houses amo 
1.33,88,625 and the net oust ;iu$ revenue to 1,20, 15,9 k), 
AsnowTiig a decrease .since the previous year of Its. 13,80,038. 
The tonnage of Calcutta during the year was 7,14,529 belong, 
ing to 1,028 vessels inwards; being a:i increase of IT vessel? 
and 1,12,402 tons. Outwards there were 967 vessels with an ag¬ 
gregate of 6,58,149 tons showing a decrease of 116 vessels and 
s 26? tons. Of the 1028 arrivals 505 were British, 146 Ame¬ 
rican, 110 French, 137 steamers, 1*3 native craft and a few of 
other nations. Of the 9(57 departures 152 were British, 152 
American, 10S French, 127 steamers, 88 native craft and a few 


of other nations. . . 

The largest trade is with Cireat Britain amounting in v.ilcw. 

in Imports to 


Merchandise, 

fdold. 

Treasure,«! si , 


Rupees, ... 

Exports. 

Merchandise, 

„, f Gold, ... 

Treasure, ^Silver, 


... 6,44,62,886 

.2.55.:’7S 

.4,40,27,6^) 


10,87,15,811. 

... 3 , 905 ;'., 071 
6,460 
11,140 


Rupees, ... • . .. 3,5)0,5.3,571 

Forth America scuds merchandise iu.l treasure to the\aliie 
of Rupees 7,5)0,661, and takes to the value of Rupee- 82,t.5.-r,ii. 
China sends to the value of Rupees 1,29,08,506 and lakes Rupees 
058,00,241 in value. France s'ends to the value of Rupees 
76,31,579 and takes Rupees 56,63,977. 


TR4.DH OI' THE MADRAS TLilRITORU’^ 


For 1857-58. 



IM POUTS. 

Merchan'lhe, 

I n-asi/rr. 

tpinjfinu, 


Ra. 24.109 

Rs. 41 ,000 

Vizau; M ,»ta m ‘" 


2,76,104 


Rajaiunnndry, 


2 70,164 

2.05 !•>;; 1 

M '“ulipatam, 
Hutitnor, 

. . 

1.03 55 (V 
7.042 

Kell ore, 


8,? 49 


Madras, 


1,59^0,365 

l.OlVd.lf'M 

Smith A root, 

r, 2 

1)7,957 

67.017 







misty). 
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IMPORTS* Merchandise., 


Iro, 


Treasv 
Kb. 8,34,760 


Sl 


Madura, 

. 1,31,839 

- w **, ) OU 

Timievelly, . .. 

. 3.74.179 

7,28,416 

Malabar, 

. 44,55,163 

20,28.921 

Gunura, 

. 18.79,602 

33,36,124. 

Gniijam, 

EXPORTS. 

. 13.36,353 

4,000 

Vizr^patam, 

80.20,848 

... 

Kaj.'.umundry, 

24,57.486 

50,3(10 

Mi.suli^utain, 

. 1,71^08 

Gantoor, 

. LS09 

1.300 

Kellore, 

70.043 

Madras. 

1,21,58,483 

80,47.473 

South Arcot, 

. G, 74,011 

Tan j ore, 

... ... ... 32,15,555 

3.10,000 

Madura. 

4,14.739 

TinnevelJy, ... 

20,61,445 

5,20.0: .0 

Malabar, 

. 4!) 42,583 

67,703 

Lunara, 

. ... 9S,3S,998 

8.00,000 

The re-exports 

are also given, and the tonnage 

which is ns 

follows : — 

Arrivals , 

D< •yarturi's 

Ganjam, 

.. [Tons, 8.014 

41,937 

Vizagapatam, 

. 26,414 

49.953 

Rajahmundry, 

. 28.727 

69.721 

M.isulipatam, ... 

. 6.047 

10,286 

Gunfoor, 

. 747 

1,546 

Nellorr, ... 

. 306 

4,716 

Madras, 

3,27,734 

2,94.493 

South Arcot, 

9,221 

14.66(5 

Tnr.jofe, 

. 49.520 

81.0S5 

Mud urn, ... 

. 25,830 

42,328 

Tinueveily, ... 

. 37,562 

83,760 

Malabar, ... 

. 1,69,300 

1,78.757 

Camira, 

. 81,620 

06.944 

Tlu following is 

the description of the trade, article by article:— 

Article*. 

IMPORTS. 

Bs. 


Aluna, 

. f Roof.-; and Shoes, 
c j Huttons, .. 


Glfivo*, 

V hi & Silver Luce & Thread, 
• la’' J !:i. iipvv 


Cwt. 

Value Kb. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


39,21 G 
1(5,870 
1,358 
17,107) 
2,01,71 I 
00,068 


Carried forward, .. 3,39,110 
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-iicles. 


f Hats and Caps, 

I Hosiery, 

Millinery, 

__ _ i XV earing Apparel, 
•<5^ [_Do. Military,. 


IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, 
... Value Rs. 


$ ^ ‘S 


Congreves or Matches, 
C 


8 

o 


-British, 

Foreign, 


>orks, 

Colton Wool, 

Twist and Yarn 
Do. 

Thread, . 

Piece Gouda—Dyed, 

Do. Printed, 

Do. Plain, 

Lace arid Small Ware, 


Q 

o 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bags, Cloth, 

No. 

Do. Canvass, 

do. 

Do. Mat, 

... do. 

Bata and Balls, 

V alue R«, 

Beads, 

do. 

Billiard Table, 

do. 

^ f Books—British, 

do. 

** £ | Do. Foreign, 

do. 

j£ os Gilt ami Colored Paper*, 

do. 

S% j Prints and Engravings, .. 

do. 

53 ^ Stationery, 

... do. 

Brushes, 

do. 

Cabinet ware, 

do. 

Cards, Playing,... 

do. 

Carriages, 

do. 

J> ^Elephants,... 

No. 

C t Horses, 

... do. 

Chalk, 

Cwt. 

Chanks, .. 

... No. 

Chemicals, .. 

Value Rs. 

Coach Furniture, 

do. 

Coal and Coke, 

Tons, 

Coffee, 

... lbs. 


Grots, 

live. 

do; 

do. 

... do. 

J Piece®, 1 
\ Yards, j 
( Pieces, 1 

- \ Yards,/ 
J Pieces,’) 

- VYards,/ 
... Value Iis. 
Carried forward, 


<SL 


3,39,4 ] 9 
44,230 
01,917 
4,11,099 
. 

71,516 
1,23,505 
12,5!) 1 
0,097 
1,045 
1 579 
48,874 
n,339 
1,17,701 
1,538 
10.837 
13,253 
2,81,2 IS 
8 785 
15,087 
9,167 
11,271 
I'M) 


6,39,820 
1,698 
80,543 
5,829 
12 525 
3,07,919 
11,052 
‘8*1 -■ * 
18,456 
1,44,744 
9'-,93,3 si 
60,097 
70,184 


8,39,999 

5,48,530 


24 , 09,4 0 !’ 

7,341 

90,09,138 




mtSTffy. 



Iicles. 
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IMPORTS 


Brought forward, 


& 



90,69,133 


JKn 


mes,. * 

...Value Rs 

1,482 

v Tails, 

Cwfc. 

12,105 

i Acnlakar, 

do. 

5,014 

1 Arsenic, ... . 

do. 

1,399 

Amookoqua Hoot,... 

do. 

1,835 

Assafcctida, .. . 

do. 

09,102 

Borax or Tincal, .. 

do. 

12,006 

Brimstone, ... . 

do. 

3,586 

Camphor, 

... lbs. 

1,10.887 

Bo. Green, . 

do. 

12,029 

China Boot, 

Cwt. 

3,916 

Cinnabar, .. . 

do. 

5,63H 

Copperas, 

... do. 

1,797 

Cubfbs, .. . 

do. 

2,107 

Gallingal, 

do. 

6,148 

Gallnuts, ... . 

do. 

1,1-13 

| Goodaock, 

... do. 

4,561 

Liquorice Root, . 

do. 

1,002 

.Long Pepper lloot,.. 

do. 

4,808 

Musk, ... . 

lbs. 

460 

Opium—On Company's Acct. 

Cases, 

1,238 

Potash, ... 

Cwt. 

4.808 

Russacarpooram, 

do. 

2,295 

Saluraoniac, 

do. 

500 

Sulphuric Acid, 

... Gallons, 

977 

Turpentine, 

do. 

2,715 

Otliei sort% 

...Value 1» s. 

17,080 

' (-atechu or Terrajaponiea, ... 

Cwt. 

42,214 

Choya Root, 

do. 

8,831 

Cochineal, ... . 

do. 

302 

Indigo, .. 

... lbs. 

5,201 

Madder or M 1 inject, . 

Cwt. 

23,034 

Roovathoo, 

do. 

85,339 

Saffron, 

lbs. 

4,858 

Turmeric, 

... do. 

4,80/ 

l f hbrr sorts, ... 

...Value Rs, 

2,978 

.. 

Cwt. 

773 

... 

Value R>. 


l ‘ n0|, K ... "* ... ” ... 

do. 

31,210 


Oamul I'oi • ! 5,65-,l.*7 
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IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, 


a 


("Albacur, 
j Almonds, 

J American Apples, 
Betelnut—Boiled, ... 

do. Uaw, 
Cashcwnuts, 

| 4 Cocoanuts, 

do. Kernels, ... 
Dates, 

Ivismiss,.. 

Raisins, » . 

j Tamarind, 
l^Otlier sorts, ... 

: K ^ f Bottles, 

Jz « s Booking Glass 
c3 ^ [ Other sol ts. 

Gold Leaves, 
Anoomooloo, 
Caramunloo, . 
Condooloo, 

Dholl, ... - 

Horse Gram, 
Mcuoomooloo, 
Paddy, ... 

Pease, 

Pessaloo, 

Rice, 

Sanagaloo, 

Wheat, 

Other sorts, 

Groeery, 

f Asphaltmu, 

; | Benjamin, 

| j "rankincense, 

Glue, 


« 

6 


^ i Rosin 


[ Other sorts, ... 
Gunnies and Gunny Bags, 

link*, .'Timm,]..'. 

i I ntann :d. 

lee, 


... Cwt. 
do. 

...Barrels, 

Cwt. 

do. 

do. 

... No. 
Cwt. 

... do. 
do. 

... do. 

do. 

Value Rs. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Qrs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

... do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

...\ alue Jit. 

do. 

... Cwt. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

... do. 

... Value Its. 
No 
do. 
do. 
Tons. 



95,53,457 

400 

14,081 

4.500 
1,05,550 
2,25,017 

1 , 20 ! 
04,801 
17,915 
i ,55,005 
4,549 
12,270 

10.920 

5.500 
3,000 

580 
1,88,807 
6,900 
1,511 
1,275 
2,000 
19,505 
8,372 

30.921 
3.53 3-.:s 

15,380 

I, 855 
* 91,518 

31,236 
2,17,8 j j 
11,336 
7,598 
2.633 
50,805 
1,010 
•’•.688 
1,163 
3,879 
1,00,001 
50,58l 

II. 901 
87,000 


Carried forward, ... 1,25,7 l,.". 6.'. 







r tides. 


~Band, 

Chemical, 

Mathematical, 

£ Musical, 

| Optical, 

V. I Philosophical, 

*5 j Surgical, 

* Surveying, .. 

LOther sorts, 

Ivory ware, 

f Clocks and Watches, 

£ j Coral, 

£ I Do. False, 

% j False Pearls, ... 
w j Limitta, 

Other sorts, . „ 

L t«e Stick, .» ##> 

Machinery, 

Malt Liquors, 

Do. On Company's Account, 
^ Brass ware, 

Copper ware, 

Cutlery, 

Hardware, 

Ironware, 

Lacquered wa rc, 

£ -j Pcwtenvare, ... 

"C j Plated ware, 

S- j Silverware, 

% J Silver Plate, 
j Tinware, 

I Types -Printing, ... 
i Other sorts, ... 

Garble Slabs. 

Wnto, . 

. ("Book Binding, 
d I Drawing, 

1 I*’ luting, 

J i *'hoe Maker’s, 

% j and Watch Mali 

. Other Sorts 


TS 


[ m j 

IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, 

.Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

_ Cwt. 
Value Rs. 
Gallons, 
do. 

Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


§L 


Us. 

1,25,74,565 

13,890 

1,597 

7,295 

53,323 

967 

1,619 

5,866 

3,077 

2,107 

1,723 

41,(560 

95,545 

3,100 

8,240 

9,314 

87,537 

8,412 

1 , 15,754 

1,82,852 

14,400 

26,542 

14,822 

69,310 

1 , 93,227 

68,689 

2,159 

489 

72,710 

5,846 

9,845 

6,467 

21,087 

50,991 

3,808 

5.393 

2,454 

3,114 

19.783 

5,126 

1,708 

705 


Carried forward. 


38,02,784 







Metals. 



Medicines, 

"Bolt and Ingot, 
Nails, 

« Old, 

£<[Rod, 

Sheet, 
Sheathing, 

Slabs and Tiles, 
Bar and Bolt, 
Hoop, ... 
Nails, 

Old, 

Pig, 
o *{ Rod, 

Sheet, 
Sheathing, 
Screws, 

Swedish, 

Wire, 

Gong Metal,... 
Steel, . ... 

Do. Swedish, .. 
Spelter, ... 

Tin, 

„ Plates, ... 

Lead Pig, 

Do. Sheet, 
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IMPORTS. 

Brought 


Brass, ... 

... do. 

Do. Old, .. 

do. 

Do. Sheet, 

do. 

Do. Sheathing, 

do. 

Do. Leaves, 

... do 

Do. Wire, .. 

do. 

China Cash, 

... Value Its. 

Copper do. .. 

.. do. 

Composition Metal, 

do. 

Do. Nails, 

do. 

Do. Sheathing, 

do. 

Yellow Metal, 

.. Cwt. 

Do. Sheathing,... 

do. 

Patent „ 

do. 

Quicksilver, 

do. 

Zinc, 

• do. 

Other sorts. 

Value Rs. 


forward, . 
Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

* do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Gamed forward, 


<§L 

1 , 38 , 02 , 78-1 
53,915 
1 , 14,305 
9,820 
33,149 
21;872 
3 , 18,797 
39,945 
23,211 
4 , 76,869 
53,627 
16,362 
7,696 
232 
24,507 
28,855 
2,751 
1,725 
5,537 
4,812 
64,072 
24,141 
956 

24.853 
78,515 
58,767 
47,115 
10,829 
16,501 
47,843 
25,261 

1,886 

6,792 

4,917 

47,390 

65,757 

1 , 58,496 

7,131 

3,735 

4,198 

1,225 

43.853 
22,810 

1,213 

14,047 


1,58,26,074 
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tides. 


Military f On Compy/s Acct. 
Stores. \ ,, Private Acct.... 
Molasses or Jagree, 

Do., Palmira,... 

Anchors, 

Canvas, 

Chain Cable, 

Coir and Coir Rope, 
Cordage, 

Hemp, 

Do. Rope, 

Pitch, Tar and Dammer, 


IMPORTS.. 

Brought forward, 

. Value Rs 
do. 
Cwt 


<SL 


T; 

o 

u 

o 

-4-J 

m 


<S 

> 

£ 



Twine, 

do. 

26,327 


Other sorts, 

... Value Rs. 

31,633 



'’Castor, 

... Gallons, 

2,535 



Cocoanut, 

.. do. 

2,392 



Cod Liver,... 

do. 

754 



G ingel v, 

do. 

23,748 

Oils. Fish, 

do. 

4,774 



Linseed, 

.. do. 

11,928 



Onneah, 

... do. 

4,296 



Wood, 

... * do. 

5,035 



Other sorts, 

... Vhlue Rs. 

7,028 

Oilman's Stores, 

do. 

1,16,362 



"Arthal, 

... Cwt; 

2,850 



Prussian Blue, ... 

... do. 

2,231 

ns 


Red Lead,.. 

... do. 

10,427 

3 £ 

Sandrach (Sundroos) 

.. do. 

5,111 

12 ° J 

Varnish, ... 

... Gallons, 

21,920 

.SrR 

ci s -^ 

Verdigris, 

... Cwt. 

2,039 

Ph 


Vermillion, 

... do. 

4,554 



White Lead, 

... do. 

7,185 



Other sorts, 

.. Value Rs. 

32,581 

Papier 

• Mache Ware, .. 

.. do. 

3,955 


' Eau-de-Cologne, 

... Dozens, 

17,281 


Lavender, 

... do. 

4,091 

1 H 

Put chock, 

... Cwt. 

1,041 

1 

Rose Water. 

... Gallons, 

10,255 

p. ^Other sorts, ... 

... Value Rs. 

43,249 

Photographic Apparatus, 

do. 

7,726 


Do. Chemicals, 

do. 

3,525 

Pictures and Portraits, .. 

do. 

6,345 

Do. 

Frames, ... 

do. 

50 


:} 


do 
do 
Bolts, 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Rs. 

1,58,20,074 

22,00,861 

28,131 

32,987 

2,608 

31,970 

5,939 

91,6-12 

3,189 

31,508 

2,523 


Carried forward, ... 1,87,32,810 
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IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, ... 


Precious 

Stones. 


Pipe Staves and Casks, .. 
Porcelain and Earthenware,.. 
' Diamonds,... 
Pearls, 

Rubies, 

Other sorts, 
Arrowroot, 

Barley, 

Confectionery, 

Flour, 

IS ^ Fresh, 

Ghee, 

Sago, ... 

Salted, 

Other sorts, 

Railway Materials, 

Rattans and Canes, 

Saddlery, 

On Co/s Acct. 

„ Private do. 

Goa, 

Rock, 

Adjuvan, 

Castor, 

Coriander, 

Cummin, 

13 Fenegreek, 

° Fennel, 

Gingely,... 

Mustard, 

Other sorts, 

Sbarkfins, 

Shawls—Cashmere, 
g;j! | Silk Raw—British, 


V2 


O 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

p-i 

— 

a> 


Do. 
British, 

Foreign, 


Velvet—British, 


Forcigu, 


Shoe Blacking, 


Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Cwt. 

do. 

Value Rs. 

Cwt. 

Value Rs. 

Cwt. 

do. 

Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Tbs. 
do. 
do. 

Cwt. 

Quarters, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do, 

db. 

do. 

Value Rs. 

Cwt. 

No. 

lhs. 



Carried forward, . 
si 2 



1,87,32,810 

1,74,114 

95,157 

25.105 
65,390 
33,650 

2.900 
1,274 
2,096 
22,708 
39,252 
21,579 
27,122 
7,467 
51,361 
12 563 
1,98,108 
13,831 
61,080 
1,80,789 
22,589 
7,607 
5,8C»4 
5,585 

I, 489 

31,089 o 
88,977 

29.106 
7,161 

30,829 

21,610 

13,307 

1,218 

11,341 

3,39,559 

II, 933 

2,03,203 

34,918 


3,854 

1,943 


. 2,09,44,598 













CO 


Oi 

ZfJ 


Soap, 

Soda Water,... 

Spectacles, 

"Cardamums, 

Cassia, 

Chillies, ... 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, .. 

.§•<( Ginger, 

Mace, 

Nutmegs 
Pepper, ... 

Do. Long, 

Other sorts, 

"Arrack, 

Brandy, ... 

Gin, 

;| \ Old Tom,... 

llum, ?. 

Whiskey, 

^Otlier sorts, ... 
Sugar and Loaf Sugar, 
Do. Candy, 

Tea 

Timber f Teak, ... 
and < 

Planks. ^Otker sort?, 

^ r* 

8 Manufactured, 

I ] 

H ^Unmanufactured, 

Toys,. 

Trunks and Boxes, 
Umbrellas, 

Wax and Wax Candles, 
("Cape, ... 
j Champagne, ., 
g 1 Cherry Brandy, . 
a Claret—English, 

Do. French, 
French, 

Curracoa, 


[ 100 J 

IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, .. 
... Value Rs. 


Us. 

2,09,44,598 
21,825 


§L 


Dozens, 

2,312 

.Value Rs. 

5,021 

lbs. 

26,147 

do. 

4,969 

do. 

3,282 

... do. 

910 

do. 

46,424 

do. 

56,758 

do. 

10,941 

... do. 

20,084 

do. 

50,335 

.. do. 

42,010 

Value Rs. 

7,900 

... Gallons, 

3,597 

do. 

1,65,970 

.. do. 

18,57G 

do. 

3,462 

do. 

4,754 

do. 

2,756 

... do. 

3,321 

Cwt. 

96,853 

do. 

17,376 

Tbs. 

97,109 

...Value Rs. 

12,44,188 

... do. 

2,98,448 

1 No - ] 

9,789 

do. 

2,21,647 

Value Rs. 

25,478 

... do. 

3,972 

No. 

57,265 

... Tbs. 

61,200 

Gallons, 

14,553 

... do. 

26,726 

do. 

1,781 

do. 

9,575 

do. 

41,593 

do. 

169 

do. 

618 


Carried forward. 2,36,74,292 














tides. 


o 

C3 

C 

*-Tj 

o 


I 


£3 

£ 


o J 
o ^ 


W'ood Screw, ... 
Wool, ... 

Worsted Yarn, 

Alpacca, 

Army Cloth, 
Baize, 

Billiard Cloth, 

Blankets, 

Blue Cloth, 

Broad Cloth, ... 
Bunting,... 
Carpets, 

Carriage Cloth, 

Circassian Cloth, 

Coburg, ... 

Crimson Cloth, 
^Davalies,... 


£3 

ai 

1b 

> 
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IMPORTS. 
Brought forward. 


'Ginger, 

••• Gallon: 

Hock, 

do. 

Lisbon, 

do. 

Madeira... 

do. 

Marasquino, ... 

... do. 

Marsceila, 

.. do. 

Moselle, 

do. 

Noyeau, 

do. 

Port, 

do. 

S(!hterne,... 

... do. 

Sherry, 

do. 

Other sorts, 

do. 

Sandal, 

Cwt. 

Sappan, .. ,. 

do. 


Yalue Rs. 
do. 
fts. 
do. 
f Pieces, 
(.Yards, 
Yards, 
do. 

( Pieces, 

( Yards, 

1 Pieces, 

( Yards, 

! Pieces, 
Yards, 
i Pieces, 

( Yards, 
Pieces, 

J do. 

( Yards, 

( Pieces, 
j Yards, 

< Pieces, 

\ Yards, 
l Pieces, 

{ Yards, 
Pieces, 
do. 


Carried forward, 



2,36,74,293 

4,934 

5,154 

3,199 

21,745 

404 

1,844 

2,353 

220 

56,179 

612 

1,37,673 

23,244 

10,516 

1,673 

73,494 

13,632 

1,578 

1,268 

25,697 

1,665 

6,400 

555 

19,874 

16,257 

1,16,722 

6,842 

4,368 

3,858 

6,632 

1,489 

3,000 
2, IS1 

2,42,49,544 









Woollens.—Continued. 



Doeskins, 


Drab Cloth, 
Filter „ 
Flannel,.. 


Gambroons, .. 


Green Cloth, 
Medium „ 

< Merino, .. 


Orleans, 
Scarlet Cloth, 


Serge, 
Shawls, ... 
Tweeds, 


Worsted, ., 

Other sorts, .. 
Sundries, 


[ 102 ] 

IMPORTS. 

Brought forward, 

{ Pieces, 
Yards, 

{ Pieces, 
Yards, 

.. ... do. 

( Pieces, 

( Yards, 

( Pieces, 

• • ' • l Yards, 

( Pieces, 

' ‘ ( Yards, 

| Pieces, 

. ( Yards, 

( Pieces, 

I Yards, 

( Pieces, 

( Yards, 

( Pieces, 
j Yards, 

( Pieces, 

. { Yards, 

No. 

( Pieces, 
. ( Yards, 

{ Pieces, 
Yards, 

.. Value Rs. 
... do. 


} 

} 


! 

i 

! 


I 

! 



25,200 

699 

3,400 

91,193 

3,587 

921 


2,897 


4,509 


4,489 
15, 961 


7,110 

7,831 

22,246 

10,552 

85,505 

1,49,803 


Total Merchandize, 


2,46,85,453 


Treasure. 


f Gold, ... 
< Silver, 
[Copper, 


Total Treasure, ... 

Total Merchandize & Treasure, 


40,34,989 

1,39,86.023 

1,250 


1,86,28,162 


4,33,08,615 









exports. 


<p 

%<! 

| 


Articles. 

fBoots and Shoe9, 

Gold Tliread and Lace, 
Haberdasher}', 

Hats and Caps, 

Hosiery, 

Millinery, 

Wearing Apparel, 

^ Do. Military, 

Arms and Ammunition, 
Bangles, ... 

Beads, 

Billiard Tables, 

Rooks and ( | t ° a °£’ ne 
fetal,onery. ^ Uo On Co 
Bones, 

Cabinet Ware, 

Carriages. 

^ C Bullocks, 

2 < Horses, 

S l Sheep, 

Chanks, 

Coffee, ... ... 

CottonWool, 

Cotton Twist and Yam, 
Thread, 


mpany’ 




Piece Goods—Dyed, 


o 


Do. 

Do. 


Plain, 

Printed, 


Dregs of Gingcly Oil, 
f Aloes,... 

Camphor, ... • 

Coculus Indicus, ... 
Cuscus Root, 

. Gallingal, 
tr j Garlic, 

5 Y Raude Sequo Checke, 
Myrabolanes, 

Nux Yomioa, 

Senna, 

Zedore, Zerumbeth,.. 
Other sorts, .. 


Aect. 


Value Rs. 
do. 
dQ. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
do. 
No. 
do. 
do. 

Value Rs. 
ibs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(Pieces, 

( Yards, 
f Pieces, 

\ Yards, 

[ Pieces, 
Yards, 
Cwt. 
do. 
lbs. 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Value Rs. 


12,539 
160 
43 
691 
1,052 
5,74 5 
51,415 
• 3,090 
3,450 
150 
3,752 
1 000 
15,143 
4,986 
10,000 
16,238 
14,372 
9,550 
57,159 
19,180 
40,764 
65,956 
8,67,041 
87,71,724 
16,401 
931 

} S;51,727 

| 9,02,388 

3,33,109 

46,182 
1,507 
1,786 
1,811 
1,779 
1,803 
21,505 
' 1,276 

17,536 
1,317 
36,189 
1,721 
9,921 


Carried forward, ... 1,22,23,580 
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EXPORTS. 

Brought 

Catechu or Terrajaponica, 

Dyes. -J Indigo, ... 

meric, 

Embroidery, 

Eppapindy, 

Feathers, 

Firewood, ... 

Fishmaws, 

Betel Nut—Boiled, 

• Do. 


a 

52J 

2 < 
a a 


Raw, 


Glassware. 


Cocoanut,. 

Do. Kernels, 
g | Dates, 

S Tamarind, ... 

l^Othcr sorts, 

Fuller’s Clay, 

Goolal Powder, 

( Bottles, 

Other sorts, 
Grinding Stones,... 

Grocery, ... 

'Anoomooloo, 

Caramunloo, 

Condooioo, ... 

Dholl, 

Horse Gram, 

Menoomooloo, 

Natoheny, ... 

Paddy, 

Pease, 

Pessaloo, 

Rice, 

Sanagaloo, 

Wheat, 

^Other sorts, 

Gums of sorts, ... 

Gunnies and Gunny Bags, 

Hides. { J T an ' led ’ . 

( Untanned, ... 

Honey, 

Horns, 

Hooka Shell?;, 

Instruments—Band, 

Ivory and Elephant's Teeth, ... 
Ivory Ware, 


•f <; 

rh 


f No. ) 
\ Cwt. \ 


forward. . 
Cwt. 
lbs. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 
No. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 
do. 
No. 
Cwt. 
No. 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Qrs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Value Rs. 
» do. 
No. 
do. 
do. 
Cwt, 
(No. 

( Cwt. . 
Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


<SL 

Us. 

1,22,23,589 

28,016 

38,59,826 

3,72,476 

60 

27.G21 

42,686 

14,129 

3,959 

2,61,319 

2,23,594 

3,52,930 

3,97,868 

1,190 

9,761 

4,215 

15,416 

7,520 

2,916 

4,649 

1,906 

50 

148 

4,518 

2,285 

16,867 

55,319 

9,988 

2,936 

3,76,077 

18,565 

30,111 

57,74,071 

4,82,141 

95,016 

7.829 

931 

15,795 

10,34,347 

11,67,649 

1,438 

1,25,378 

5,638 

1.500 

5.561 

43 


Carried forward, ., 2,70,89,937 
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\r tides. 

Ivory Work Boxes, 


EXPORTS. 

Broil 


<SL 


Jewellery, \ ks aml Watches, 
J l Other f orts. 

Lac—Stick, 

Machinery, 

Malt Liquors, 

Brass ware, 

Hardware, 

„ Ironware, 

& ■§ ^ Plated ware, 
a S i Silver Plate, 

£ I Silverware, 
pother sorts. 

Mats, f ... 

Medicines, 

Medical Stores—On Co.-a Acct. 

( C Bolt and Ingot, 

Copper. \ Old, ... 

( Sheet, 
fl * C Bar and Bolt, 
g \ Hoop, ... 

*> Brass, 

^ Composition Metals, 

Steel, 

Quicksilver, 

Tin, 

^Other sorts, 

Military ( On Co.’s Acct. 

Stores. ( „ Private do. 

Molasses or Jagree, 

Ho. Palrairah, 

Musical Instruments, 

f Coir and Coir Rope, 

Is g I Ho. On Company’s Acct., 
SjHIIemp, 

^ I Hitch, Tar and Hammer, 
LOther sorts, 
f CftBgia, 

! Castor, 

rf « Coooanut, ... 

O ' H’loopah, 

Piah, 

Cingclv, 

lUmp, 


ght forward, . 

Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 

Callous, 
Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Value Rs. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Cwt. 

do. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Value tts. 

Gallons, 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


22 *. 


2,70,89,037 

2.775 
I 0,590 
1.239 
1,000 
6 82S 
0,854 
1.090 
865 
6,900 
o,l C5 
630 
2,GOO 
M.083 
3,114 
19,3^4 
00 
670 
I0> 
43,852 
690 
19,185 
1,821 
4,000 
50 


3,492 
2.500 
2,502 
1,62,850 
1.904 
h‘,33.036 

7.480 

4.481 
3,14,640 

24,000 
49,409 
569 
6,127 
7.076 
*2,8GS 
*>♦11,700 
751 
83 630 


21,702 

36.533 


Cnrriod forward, ^82 36,920 










[ ] 


iicles. 


("Linseed, 

| § | Manilla, ... 

^•5<[ Margosa, 

C g I Pinnav, ... 

~ pother sorts, 

Oil men stores, 

Paints Sc Colors— While Lead 
1 ^rfumcry—San al Oii, 

Pipe Staves and (.asks, 
Pictures and Portraits, 
Porcelain and Earthenware, 
w 4 fDiaraonds, 
o cu ) Garnets. 

‘g J <; IVarls, ... 

£ Jj Rubies, 

(^Other sorts. 

Pointing Materials, 
f Arrow Root, 
g ( Confectionery, 
o j Flour, 

^ Fresh, 

Ghee, 

Salted, 

^Other sorts, 

Rattens and Canes-—Bamboos 
Heeds, 

Saddlery, 

| On Company’s Acct., 

( *, 

Saltpetre, 
r Agseh, 

Coriander, 

Cotton. 

Croton, 

Cummin, 

Fenegrcek, 

Fennel, 

Gjngely,.,. 

Indigo, 

Lamp Qil r 

Linseed, 

Manilla, 

| Mustard, 
i Naigree, 
l r °l'PJ «'jcd» 


EXPORTS. 

Brought 


@L 


Salt. 


Private do. 




forward, .. 

Gallons, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Value Hs. 
do. 

Cwt, 

lbs. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
Cwt. 

Value Rs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
lbs. 
do. 

Cwt. 

Quarters, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. ' 
do. 


Us, 

2 , 89 , 30.926 

3,884 

1,07,961 

259 

2,797 

3,193 

4,974 

10 

64.280 

5,295 

2,883 

7,468 

49,650 

7.280 
12,500 
97,111 

1,755 
12 
45,220 
895 
28,018 
72,409 
1,27,838 
68,072 
5.773 
14,35 J 
2,127 

1.280 
23,899 
45.3G2 

1,27,310 
1,05,033 
14,206 
3,971 
1.413 
15.U9 
7,913 
3,191 
23,60,255 
97,770 
1,73,865 
25,444 
52,017 
77,699 
3S4 
1,370 


• arrj cd forward, .. S/JS 11,672 
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ticks. 


EXPORTS. 

Brought 


Seeds.— ( Rape, 

Conti- < Valasaloo, 
nued. ( Other sorts, 

Shark fins, 

Shawls—Cashmere, 

Silk, Raw,—British, 

,, Piece Goods—British, 

Do. Foreign,. 

,♦ —Carpet, 

Soap, 

Sodawater, 

Card am unis 
Cassia, 
l>o. Buds 
Chillies, 
rj Cinnamon, 

*cL j Conger, 

™ | Mace, 

| Nutmegs, 

J Pepper, 

^ Other sorts, 
f Arrack, 
j Brandy, 

.4 J Gil h 

.§ ] Rum,... 

7j j Whiskey, 

[Other sorts, 

Sugar, 

Do. Candy, 

Tallow, 

Tea, 

fPoon, 


( On Co. 
= Teak, { 

5 | l ,, Pri 

LOther sorts, 

8 J Manufactured, 

| \ 

Unmanufactured, 

• ortuiseshells 
Toys, 

Trunks and lloxeV, 

C inbrellos. 


!- c 

Sk 
P 


On Co.’s Acct., 
'rivate do. 


forward, ... 

Quarters, 

do. 

Value Rh. 
Cwt. 

Pieces, 

lbs. 

j Pieces, ) 
(Yards ) 

Pieces, 

do. 

Cwt. 

Value Rf. 
lb s. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do e 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 

Value Rg. 

Gallons, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Value JRs. 
Cwt. 
do. 
do. 
lbs. 

Value Rb, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

( No. 
) lhs. 


1 


do. 

^ alue Rc 
do 

do. 

No. 




Carried forward, 


3 28,11,072 

5.100 
7,105 
0,385 

30,696 

2.451 

1,42,860 

11,524 

2,050 

17o 

1,26.512 

24 

4,54,195 
11,196 
4,180 
80,708 
5,559 
80,907 
3,413 
622 
12,1.8,9-14 
8CG 
1,067 
3,540 
690 
48.721 
462 
336 
37.37.1 18 
1.712 

9.100 
13,698 
37,206 
23,983 

2.92.522 

8,729 

45,410 

2,13,923 

1.828 

3,182 

8.211 

3,592 

3,91,71,7 d 





ides. 


Wax and Wax Candles, 
Du. Vegetable, 
f Champagne, 

^ | Claret, 

§ ! Mndeira, 

£ 1 

I Sherry, 

(Other sorts. 

Ebony, 

Jungle, 

§ <( Red, 

Sandal, 

Sapan, 

^0the? sorts, 

Wooden ware, 

Wool, 

Blankets, 

Carpets, 

~ ■< Cumblies, 

Flannel, 

Shawls, 

^Ofcher sorts, 
Sundries, ... 

Total Merchandize, 

"Gold. 

Silv 


[ 10S ]• 

EXPORTS. 

Brought forward, ... 

. lbs. 

... ... do. 

... ... Gallons, 

do. 

. do. 

... ... do. 

. do. 

.. ... Value R:-. 

. do. 

... ... do. 

. do. 

Cwt. 

... ... do. 

. do. 

... ... Value Rs. 

. do. 

••• ... lbs. 

{ Piece.?, ) 
Yards, f 

! Pieces, i 
Yards, ) 
. Pieces, 

••• { Yards. } 

. Pieces, 

••• ••• Value Rs. 

. do* 


§L 


3,94,71,754 
1,03.04 i 
19,513 
540 
828 
8,17 > 
6,873 
4,941 
1,708 
38,658 
4,500 
1,72,520 
1 , 25,780 
1,12,827 
71,175 
1,000 
3,035 
28,60!) 

J 1,105 

§0,331 

10,060 

290 

135 

6.889 

1,40,843 


Treasure 


Silver | 


1 01 


Copper. 


On Company’s Acct., 

,, Private do 
ompany’s do. 


C „ CO! 
) „ I’ri 


Private 

Total Tr; njuru, 

Merchandize and Treasure, 


do. 


4,03,80,101 

78,45u 

24,22,0)6 

90,51,000 

1.18,914 

480 

',17,00,806 


5,20,80,027 










THE 


ANNALS 

OF 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


A HISTORY OF ARABIA FELIX OR YEMEN. 

Bombay Records, No. XLIX.—New Series. 

Captain R, L. Playfair, the First Assistant Political Resident 
at Aden, has prepared this work, in consequence of the wish of 
the Government of Bombay to publish a" series of selections 
from its records, illustrative of the History of Aden siu.-c its 
occupation by the British. The work takes up the History of 
Yemen since the beginning of the Christian era. The author l as 
arranged in chronological order all the materials lie has been able 
to collect on the subject, as contributions towards a regular 
history. 

Yemen Proper, the Arabia Felix of the ancients, hmw the 
southern portion of the Arabian peninsula, and is bounded on .ho 
south by the Gulf of Aden, on the west by the lied Sea, on the 
north by the Hejaz and the Desert of Ahkaf and on the east by 
the province of Hadraraaut. Ot its divisions the Tehama or low 
country is parallel to the sea-coast, and extends from the Gulf 
of Akalm to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb. It again is sub divi 1- 
i'llo the Tehamas of the Ilejaz and of Yemen, the latter varying 
\n breadth from 30 to 80 miles, and chiefly a recent recovery 
h’Oni the sea. There is a want of springs and oi rain, but the 
heavy dews refresh the parched soil. It .' the interior or north, 
cm lolly division that, by the fertility ol its soil, the beauty of 

its landscape anil the salubrity of its climate, has merited the 
title—‘Happy 1 . Yemen is divided into the following provinces, 
which are also, as nearly as possible, its great political divi¬ 
sions " 1 , Aden; 2, The Tehama; 3 Sanaa; 4, Lnhej; 
f>, Kaukebnn; 0, Belad-el-Kabail, or Hashid-we-Bckcel ; 7, 

o 




[ no i 


<SL 


ejaz, 


Areesh ; 8, a large district between Aboo Areesli and the 
inhabited by free Bedouins; 9, Khaulan; 10, Sahan, in¬ 
cluding the principality of Saadeh; 11, Nejran; 12, Nehm; 13, 
East Khaulan, consisting of several small principalities; 14, 
Belad-el-Jehaf, or Mareb; and 15, Yaffa. 

“ The British settlement of Aden, which Is almost the most 
southerly point on the Arabian coast, is situated in latitude 12° 47' 
North, and longitude 45° 10' East. It is a peninsula of about 
fifteen miles in circumference, of an irregular oval form, five miles 
in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter, connected with the 
continent by a low narrow neck of land, 1,350 yards in breadth, 
but which is in one place nearly covered by the sea at high spring 
tides. It consists of a large crater, formed by lofty and preci¬ 
pitous hills, the highest peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: 
these, oil the exterior sides, slope towards the sea, throwing out 
numerous spurs, which form a series of valleys, radiating from a 
common centre. The town and part of the military cantonments 
are within the crater, and consequently surrounded on all sides by 
hills, save on the eastern face, where a gap exists, opposite the 
fortified island of Seerah,” 

Aden .—The inlet caused by this gap is termed Front or East 
Bay. The rents produced by the cleaving of the crater from 
north to south, are called the Northern and Southern Passes. 
The former, better known as the Main Pass, is the only entrance 
into the town from the interior or harbour. The harbour is 
three miles wide at the entrance, and affords the best shelter, of 
any on the Arabian or adjacent African coasts, for vessels which 
do not draw more than 20 feet of water. Aden is not entirely 
destitute of vegetation; it has good water but in limited quan¬ 
tities. Jt possesses about 150 wells, of which 50 are potable, and 
yield an aggregate quantity of 15,000 gallons a day. They are 
sunk in the solid rock to a depth of from 120 to 185 feet. The 
oldest docs not date further back than A. D. 1500, previous to 
which period the place was supplied by reservoirs and au aque¬ 
duct from the interior. These reservoirs, which abound through¬ 
out Yemen, were probably commenced about the 2nd Persian 
Invasion, in A. D. 000. Within the last three years their restora* 
tion has been undertaken, and thirteen have been completed. 
Tin v are used to store the rain water. The annual fall of rain 


in Aden stddom exceeds 6 or 7 inches; as this yields an insuf¬ 
ficient. supply, a condensing apparatus is about to be erected. 
The climate from October to April, the north*east raonsooh, is 
cool and agreeable, during the rest cl the year the shamal, or 
north, hot, sandy wind, prevails- Severe forms of tropical disease 
are not common, and cholera is almost unknown. The scourge 
has occurred only twice there. The most prevalent disease is the 
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ulcer, which chiefly attacks the poor. Scurvy is prevalent 
yjyA ng to the saline quality of the water. The array of ^Elius 
Gallus, which invaded Arabia 30 B. C. was delayed for nearly 
a year at Leuke Koine by this malady. Small-pox lias been 
lessened by vaccination. A terrible species of leprosy is com¬ 
mon, especially amog the servile races known as Ivhadim and 
Jloojeree. Aden was anciently one of the most celebrated 
cities of Arabia, and owed its riches and importance to being 
the general entrepot of the great carrying trade which existed 
between India, Persia, Arabia, and Africa, and the various nations 
of Europe, Egypt, and Phoenicia. Ships from the East conveyed 
the treasures of their respective countries thither, for transmission 
up the Red Sea, by means of smaller craft, to the ports of Egypt; 
rich caravans brought to it the produce of the thurifecous regions, 
and merchants from all parts of the East an«l W cst formed there 
commercial establishments, and imported the goods ot their 
various lands, either for consumption in the country or to be for¬ 
warded to the further East. The author of the Periplus of (he 
Erythraean Sea informs us that, shortly before his time, Arabia 

Felix, or Aden, had been destroyed by the Romans; and Dean 

Vincent is of opinion that the Csesar in whose reign this event 
took place was Claudius.” 

In the time of Constantine, Aden recovered its former splen¬ 
dour and was called Romanum Emporium. The Venetian office-, 
who chronicles the expedition of Suleiman Pashato India in lo3^, 
describes Aden. It continued to monopolise the Indian trade 
till the Portuguese opened the Cape route to India. In 1708 
M. dc Merveilie, leader of an expedition sent out to the Red 
Sea by a French commercial company of St. Malo, landed there, 
and found the town surrounded by high walls and strength¬ 
ened by batteries of brass guns left by the Turks. Mr. Salt des¬ 
cribes the city in 1809 as of considerable importance as a place 
of trade. It was the chief mart for the gums brought over by 



Ilaines, of the Indian Jsavy, visi— -— - - -— iL 

as “a wretched village built on the ruins of an ancient city,” 
with a population of from 500 to 600 and a revenue of 12,000 
dollars annually. It was subject to the Sultan of Lahej wbo 
lcjt it under the joint management of a Governor ana Collector 
of Customs. SincV the conquest in 18:10, ■‘vs rise lias been rapid- 
b r progressive.” “A neat and well-built town has superseded 
the former miserable village; the population has increased from 
500 to 25,000; while the value ot the tiade, including imports 
an d exports, amounts to upward of a million sterling per annum. 
This highly satisfactory result is owing to the security afforded 
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|$ythe British flag to property and person, and the wise 
ot the Indian Government in declaring it a free port. 

“The trade for the official year ending 31stMay, 1858, was as 
follows 


Imports,— Goods,... . 

Treasure,... 


Its. 


47,78,677 

22,41,798 


70,20,175 


Exports, —Goods, 

Treasure, 


28,36,374 

15,98,674 44,35,048 


Grand Total, . Rupees, 1,14,55,523 

‘ This, compared with the preceding year, exhibits an increase 
of Rs. 26,80,698 during the year 1857-58.” 

Curious coins are frequently found after the heavy rains, and 
on one occasion a Ilimyaritic inscription was discovered twenty 
feet below the level of the present town, supposed to be a com¬ 
memorative tablet. The place has been entirely re-fortified, so 
that nothing short of a large European army and fleet could suc¬ 
ceed in reducing it. The population in 1856 was as follows :— 


“Christians, 

Indian Mahomedans, 
Arabian ditto, 
African ditto, 
Other ditto, 
Hindoos, 

Parsees,... 

Jews, 

Miscellaneous, 


... 1,129 

2,557 
... 4,812 

3,627 
58 
5,611 
61 
1,224 
... 1,659 


Total, . 20,738” 

The Indian Mahomedans are chiefly those who are either go¬ 
ing to or returning from Mecca. Most of the African Mahomc- 
dans arc Somalies, who are a purely nomadic race. They are lazy 
and good-tempered, and inveterate thieves. Amongst the ‘ Mis¬ 
cellaneous* arc the Akhdam, signifying slave or servant, and there¬ 
by denoting that this race is politically and socially inferior to 
the native Arab. They are the Pariahs of Yemen, Where only 
thev are found. They follow the most servile ocupations, 
Some suppose them to be the remnants of the ancient Himya- 
vites, others the descendants of the Persian conquerors of Yemen. 
More probably they are the descendants ot the Abyssinians who, 
v hen tlto Arabs conquered the country, were reduced by them 
to the condition of serfs. The Hindoos, are sepoys, banians, or 
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men in the Engineer department. The Jews have exi_ 

since the Captivity, ruling over the Arabs until the in¬ 
troduction of the Mnhomedaus. They number 2,00,000 souls in 
Arabia. They are filthy, but industrious. 

Perm .—This island is attached to the Government of Aden. 
(C It is called by the author of the Periplus the island of Diodo¬ 
rus, and is known amongst the Arabs as Mayoon. It is situated 
in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, a mile and a half from the 
Arabian, and eleven miles from the African coast. The forma¬ 
tion is purely volcanic, and consists ol long, low, and gradually 
sloping ranges of hills, surrounding an excellent and capacious 
harbour, about a mile and a half in length, half a mile in 
breadth, and with a varying depth of from four to six fathoms 
in the best anchorages.” 

The highest point is 245 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is supplied with water from Aden. Albuquerque landed on it in 
1513 and called it Vera Cruz It was then occupied by pir.-. s 
In 1709 Lieutenant Col. Murray was sent from Bombay with a 
force to take possession of it, with the view of preventing the 
French troops in Egypt from reaching India to eilect a iunction 
with Tippoo. But, as the straits were too broad to be commanded 
by batteries on tlie shore, it was abandoned as a military position 
The necessities of navigation now demand the erection of a Light¬ 
house, wherefore the island was re-occupied in the bcpunnino* nf 
iscr. “The only other British poseeCieoe io thlSS 0 
Arabia are the Massah Islands m the Bay of Tajoorah. 'the 
Island of Eibat, near Zailali, and the Curia Muriu Ighmk 1 
the Mahra Coast of Arabia, The two fast wer?pu«ha!ed W 
the British in 1840, but have never been occupied, and the last 
was ceded by the Imam of Muscat in 1854; they are only valu- 
able for the guano deposits which are found upon them.” J 

The Tehama .—“The second great political division of Yemen 
is tlie Tehama, which extends, with a varying breadth of front 
twenty to eighty miles, along the whole sea-coast of that pro- 
vinec washed by the Red Sea. It is now an integral part of 
the Turkish empire, hut contains many chieftains, whose nutho- 
rity over their immediate clansmen is not entirely ignored 
pith the exception of Aden, it is the only part of Yemen which 
has ever submitted to a foreign yoke since the era of the 
blejira. The principal cities in this district are Hodaida, Lohea 
Mokha, and Jexan on the sea-coast, and Zebeed and Bait-ell 
bukeeli in the interior. The Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, which 
i"i ms the entrance of the Red Sea, is the limit of the Turkish 
possessions to the south. The name signifies ‘the gate of af- 

to express the clangers which fi.vme.lv 
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. and is supposed to cxpi 
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passage is 11-J miles broad, with the island of Peri arm 
Middle. Near the point of land on the Arabian coast is Has 
.dab-cl-Mandeb, where Captain Playfair discovered in 1857 the 
remains of the ancient city of Okelis, the sea- port of the Catabeni, 
and long the centre of commerce between Europe and the East. 
The first city within the straits on the sea-coast is Mokha, 
which rose to importance on the discovery of the use of coffee 
in the 15th century. The third great outlet for the produce 
oi the country in ancient times was Mooza, but Aden gradually 
absorbed the trade of these three. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the English and Dutch East India Com- 
panics established factories at Mokha; the revenues of the 
port amounted to 37,500 dollars per annum. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the French also established a factory, 
and in 1803 the Americans began to trade in the Red Sea. 
This prosperity continued unabated till 1839, when Aden be¬ 
came a British port. At present Mokha is in a most deplorable 
condition. The Turkish possessions in Arabia are now so badly 
governed that they do not pay their own expenses, llodaida is 
now the most flourishing of the Turkish ports in Yemen and the 
residence of the Pasha who is the Governor Lohaia is another 
rising port, four centuries old. Between it and the former is 
the island of Kamaran, on the eastern side of which there is 
secure anchorage to which vessels passing between Jedda and 
India frequently resort for wood and water. Jezan, Zebeed, 
Ghasana, flouais, Shooijeb, and Bait-el-Fukeeh are towns and 
villages remarkable for their trade or their sanctity. 

Sanaa .—“ The district of Sanaa is very undefined in extent, 
but includes the country round the city to a distance of half 
a day's journey on the west, north, and east; and is bounded 
on 1 he south by the Tehama and the districts of Lahej and 
Y.'iffu. The city of Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, is situated in 
ft deep valley, about twenty or thirty miles in length, and six or 
"even in breadth, and four thousand feet above the level of the 
Rea. This valley is bounded on the east by a high range of 
mountains, called Jebel Nikkum, and studded all along with 
largo villages.” 

The public baths, at the time Niebuhr visited the city, were 
twelve i } , number. <c According to the estimate of the Rev. 
Mr. 8torn, who visited Sanaa in 1856, tho city contains about 
40,Out) inhabitants, of whom 22,000 are Muhomedans, and 
Jews. There was formerly a large colony of banians, 
bm thc^-e have almost entirely left the country ; Mr. Stern only 
nr.ird < i iMee, «,f whom two were murdered duringhis slay there/' 
1 ov principal trade is in coffee, fruit - and iron. Mr, Cruttenden 
iouna some Himyaritic inscriptions. After deposing their legi- 
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sovereign, the merchants elected a ruler of their own 
^and a half miles north-west is Jeraf, and beyond that the 
town and mount of Amran. To the south is the ancient town of 
Doran. Yereem was a royal residence for the Himyarite kings. 
To the south east is the city and castle of Dthamar, where 
Niebuhr found a large University. 

Lahej .—This province is the principality of Aden. “ It is 
the most southern part of Yemen, and extends along the sea- 
coast from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb on the west to about 
eighty miles cast of Aden, and reaches nearly as far north as 
Ta'ez. The most important tribes occupying this territory are 
the Soobaiha, Abdali, Foudtheli, and IToushebi.” 

The Soobaihas are the gipsies of Arabia. The Abdali is the 
wealthiest but least warlike tribe. The capital, usually styled by 
the Europeans Lahej, is called by the native* El-Hoicta* It is 
thirty miles to the north-west of Aden and contains above 5000 
inhabitants. The chief produce of the country is iowa ee 
and toddy—the latter a fermented liquor extracted from the 
Doom or Theban palm. 

Kaukebm is the fifth province into which Yemen has 1- on 
divided; its soil is of various degrees of fertility. The eighth is 
a plain extending along the Red Sea for the space of a degree 
west. Khaulan, Sanhan, the valley of Nejran, the small district 
of Kahtan, and East Khaulan and March are also divisions. The 
fifteenth and last division is Yaffa, the people of which are the 
most powerful tribe in Yemen. Each of its seven Chiefs can 
muster seven thousand fighting men- They have been most 
friendly to the British since the Palinurus surveyed the coast of 
Arabia prior to the conquest of Aden. 

After this general description of Yemen, Captain Playfair 
devotes several chapters to its history form the Christian era. 
Then the Himyarite dynasty, sc called from Ilimyar, fifth mo¬ 
narch of the race from Kahtan (theBible Jocktan) which had i uled 
over the country for many centuries, was on the decline. The Empe¬ 
ror Augustus inB.C. 24,six years after Egypt had become a'Roman 
province, sent an expedition under JElius Gallus to explore Arabia 
and Ethiopia. Alter much sickness and loss he readied Ncra and 
thence crossed the Gulf to Myos Hormos, After two years’ ab¬ 
sence he brought back the miserable remaius of his army, Pthoo’l 
Adhar was king of Yemen at that time. The reign of Queen 
Balkees very nearly coincide-’ with tiic commencement of the. 
Christian era. She repaired the famous dam of Mareb sai 1 to 
have been constructed by Lockman, k ng of the Second Adites 
lb C. 1750. The following is a list of the monarchs from Queen 
Balkees :— 

Ytmr. 
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'/mmir Yerash, who gives hi 3 name to Samarcand which 
hpiered, and made an expedition to China in which he perished. 
Aboo Malik, 

Zaicly in whose days the dam of Mareb gave way, mentioned 
in the Koran as the Sail-eLArem or rush of water from the 


reservoir. 

Dihoo Ilabshan from A. D. 140 to 150. 

Tobba to A. D. 180. 

Kali Karil) to A. D. 200. 

Aboo Karib to A. D. 236 mentioned in the Koran chapters 44 
and 50. He became a convert to Judaism, and died ou an ex¬ 
pedition to conquer India. 

Hawaii Tobba to A. D. 250. 

Amr-el-Mauthaban to A. D. 270. 

Abdltaa . 

Abd-Kela.il is said to have embraced Christianity. u It is 
(rTicult, to assign the precise era at which Christianity was 
introduced into Arabia; it is the universal belief of the east¬ 
ern churches that St. Thomas preached in Arabia Felix and So¬ 
cotra on his way to India (about A. D. 50), where he suffered 
martyrdom; and it is said that the rudiments of the religion of 
the cross were first implanted amongst the Himyarites bv St, 
Bartholomew, It is also recorded that St. Paiitcenus was sent 
by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, to preach in Arabia Felix, 
and that he there found traces of the labours of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew,—amongst others, a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, written 
in the Hebrew character, which he brought away with him to 
Alexandria. But it w as not till the next reign, that of Tobba, 
the sou of Hassan, from A. D. 297 to A. D. 320, that Christiani¬ 
ty seeius to have made any considerable progress, or its exis¬ 
tence to have been generally known in Arabia. 5 ’ 

Jlarith . 

Mart had.— a It is supposed that it was to this prince the 
Jhnperor Comfcantius sent an embassy about A. JV b 1.2, head¬ 
ed by Thcophilus Indus, an Indian bishop, and a native of the 
inland of Diu” 

IVuUa. 

Abraha . 

Kuhbun, 

SaObah. 

/Ju <y / />■ Dthoo Moaher* 

Dihoo F/icnafir. 

TJthoo Nmvas, who became a convert to Judaism and persecuted 
the Chris’inns. 

The Christian f) f Abyssinia, called by the Greeks 

FHsluui-. and hy tl lc * Ethiopian* Caleb; at tho request of 



I. invaded Yemen and defeated Dthoo Nowas in 
taking vengeance for Lis cruelties to the Christians. Arvat 
commanded the Abyssinian army. "Thus terminated the Mirny - 
ante dynasty, which had ruled in Yemen for two thousand 
years. Its power had long been on the decline, but its downfii 
was accelerated by the intolerance of the Jewish Tobbas. which 
induced them to persecute with unrelenting fury the disciples of 
Jesus.” 

Yemen was occupied by the Abyssinians from A. D. 525 to 
573, during which time the chief character is Abraha who slew 
Aryat, o))pressed the Himyarites, and encouraged Chh'stianitv to 
the overthrow of the worship of the Kaaba. This enraged"the* 
Koraish who slew the missionaries sent to them. Accord in Iv 
Abraha invaded Mecca on a famous white elephant, but was 
miraculously defeated with all his force by birds in A. D. 570 the 
year in which Mahommed was born. On the death of Abraha of 
a loathsome disease he was succeeded by liis son Yascoom •"« d 
he by his brother Masrook, the last of the Abyssinian 1 mg- . f 


Yemen. 
The last 


of the old Ilirm 


u y ar ! te racc **re Saif and Maadi- 
K .rcb, his son, and they resolved to seek the assistance of Ke*ri 
the king of Persia. He sent an armv under Wahraz who de-' 
feated Masrook and established the Persian power which cm.’ 
Inmcd till A. D. m p The Persian rule was mild-;’ the Pa-an* 
Jewish and Christian religions were alike tolerated. At the era of 
the Ilejira, Kcsra Parweez was king of Persia, and was deposed In¬ 
ins subjects who raised his son to the throne. Mahommed sent 
an account of the event to the viceroy at Yemen, pretending that 
it was revealed to him by inspiration. The latter with his sub¬ 
jects accordingly embraced the religion of El-Islam, and was con¬ 
formed in his office by the prophet. The Christians were toh». 
rated in the exercise of their religion. The Kalifo appointed a 
series of Lieutencnts in the van -us provinces of Aiabia till ]>. 
932, when Yemen threw off its allegiance to them, and a descen¬ 
dant of Ali was placed on the throne. It continued to he ruled 
bv a dynasty of Sultans or Imams from that time till A. D. 1 \1~ 
when it greatly improved under the wise and beneficent ad- 
ministration to Abdel-Wahab. 

The eagerness of the Portuguese to see Abyssinia, caused bv 
the embassy sent by the so-called Prester John, the kirn* of 
that country, to the senate • f Florence m A. D. 1-1*45, led them 
visit Yemen. In 1487 John Pedreio dc Covilham and Alnhou-u 
do Pawn, were sent by Join II* ot Portugiwl, to explore 
Abyssinia. Covilham "went /v Alexandria, descending iho 
Hed Sea, nncl touching at Tor, Saukin. :md Aden, wliloli List 
he describes as a rich trading town, win-re lie had au oppoj tu- 
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of India. At Aden lie embarked for Cannanore, on the 
Malabar Coast, after which he returned to Africa, touched at 
Z'Kia, and went down the East coast as far as Sofiaa; then, re- 
tracing liis steps to Cairo, he met the two Jews, by whom he 
transmitted an account of the information he had collected to 
the king. lie subsequently returned to Aden, whence he cross¬ 
ed over to Zaila, and thence proceeded to the court of Slioa. 
He was received with the greatest distinction by Iskander, the 
reigning prince, but he was never permitted to leave the country. 
Hero he was found by Alvarezc, the almoner to the embassy of 
.Tolu, de Lima in 1525, who observes that the king had given 
him a wife and lands, that he was still a brave soldier and a 
good Christian, aud as much beloved by the people as by the 
k.ng. De Payvu had previously perished in his first voy r age.” 

In 1503 one Ludovico de Barthema landed at Aden. The 
yc«r after a Portuguese vessel appeared for the first time in the 
Bed Sea. In J 506 Albuquerque took the Curia Muria Islands and 
Muscat. In 1513 at the head of a second expedition he was re¬ 
pulsed in an attempt to capture Aden, but visited Mokha. lu 
1516 another expedition left Goa under Lope Soarcz who suc¬ 
ceeded Albuquerque. The Governor of Aden at once surrender¬ 
'd to him, as his defences were in a weak state, but ho did not 
then take possession of the stronghold. On his return lie 
found it strengthened against him, and the Governor refused to 
give it up. “ The Bed Sea was first visited by the English in A. D. 
1 GOD, when, the Ascension , a vessel belonging to the East India 
Company, commanded by Captain Alexander Sharpey, proceed¬ 
ed thither, in the hope of being able to establish commercial 
relations with Arabia. Captain Sharpey arrived at Aden on the 
-ill of April. Ii; the following year Admiral Sir Henry Middle- 
•on was cent on another trading voyage by the East India 
Company. He arrived at Aden on the 10th of November.” 

At Mokhr which he after yards visited, he and his party were 
treated mod treacherously, and only after a cruel imprisonment 
were; allowed to depart. In 1612 “ another expedition, coneist- 
(! * the dups Clo^e, Hector and Tha n >s, under the command 
of Captain John Saris, visited Mokha. Two years lifter this, a 
b under \ an der Brooch was sent for the first time hv the 
IhiP-h Lu‘-t ] ;> dia Company to the Red Sea, to obtain informa- 
Bon regarding the nature of the commerce in tho^e parts.” The 
Dutch alter attempting to estahbsh factories at Sliehr and 
;|: i , left for India In 1618 Captain Shilling was sent in the 
1 b ' 7 a;* by Sir Thomas Roe tu establish a factory at Mokha, 
and succeeded. 
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Cape having made Pemen no longer a profitable 
pruulency, the Turks yielded to the opposition of the Arabs and 
withdrew from it . It then fell into the hands of the family of 
Barakat who claimed descent from AH ibn Aboo Taleb. Kassiin 
was raised to the dignity of sovereign and the honour continued 
in his family. In 170S the French first visited Yemen. A French 
Malo sent the Curieuse and Diliqc.it to Aden 


Company of St. 

under M. de Merveille. They were well received and in the 
following year visited Mokha, where they found a Dutch fac¬ 
tory established. The French concluded a treaty with the 
Dowla of Mokha, and in 1711 sent out a second expedition. 
In 173S they were compelled to force the Dowla to pay 
them a heavy debt which he had contracted, and concluded a 
second treaty on more favourable terms than before. f( In A. D. 
1762 an expedition was organised by king Frederick V. of 
Denmark, for the exploration of Arabia, but more particularly 
of the province of Yemen; it was under the charge of the 
learned M. Carsten Niebuhr, with whom were associated Pro¬ 
fessor von Haven, as linguist; Professor Forskal and Dr. Cra¬ 
mer, as naturalists; and M. Baurenfeind, as draughtsman. 
They arrived in Yemen in the end of December, 1762 

Niebuhr had several interviews with the Imam. He found 
that his cntiie revenue averaged 830,000 dollars per annum, and 
that he maintained a standing army of 4,000 infantry and 
1,000 cavalry. “ In consequence of the invasion of Egypt by 
the French, the English Government despatched, in A. D. 1799 
a naval force from Great Britain, under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Blanket, to cruise in the Red Sen ; and at the same time 
orders were sent to Bombay, directing the Government of that 
presidency to secure and fortify the island of Pctim.” Accord¬ 
ingly in the month of April 300 European and native troops 
took possession of it, but were forced to abandon it bv the 
absence of fresh water, and the fact that the straits could 
not he commanded by batteries on the shore. They were re- 
' ccived most cordially by the Sultan of Aden. 

In the beginning of the present century the British trade with 
Arabia had dwindled away, most of the coffee finding it> way 
to Europe through Egypt, or by Ike caravans from Jed da and 
Mecca to Constantinople. Accordingly the Court of Directors 
sent Sir Home Popham, commanding II. M. S. Rodtuij to 
revive the trade, and at the same time to convey troops to 
co-operate with General Baird’s Army then on its w ay from 
Bombay to Egypt. After accompanying the General to Cos^cir, 
Sir Home Popham went to Calcutta, where he was regularly con - 
stituted Ambassador to the States ol Arabia. When he revisited 
Yemen, he was treated with the utmost indignity. He had sent 
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the Secretary of the Embassy, Lieutenant Lamb and 
i’ingle, to Sanaa to conclude a treaty. There Mr. Elliott 
die'] and the others returned without having effected their object. 

Home formed a treaty, however, with the Sultan of Aden. 

1 owards the close of 1801 the Southern Wallabies rose 
against, Ali Mansoor, the Imam of Yemen. The Wahabies were 
a Mahommedan scot of a severe and puritanic faith, who in 
toe middle of the 18th century had seized Mecca and Medina. 
After continued fighting till 1*809, they were defeated. When 
Luru ^ alentia visited Y'emen in 1805 he found Ali Mansoor a 
V( j ! T ro&n. He was succeeded by his son Ahmed in 1809, 
v. ho died in 1817. In July of that year Lieutenant Dorainicetti 
of the Bombay Marine, had a dispute at Molt 1m with the nacoda 
°* a v pssel under charter to the East India Company, which re¬ 
sulted in an Arab being detained for a short time at the factory, 
d lien the man was released, the factory was attacked by a mob, 
".'ho ill-used the few sepoys that guarded it, and the Captain of a 
merchant vessel. After some delay Captain Bruce, the Resident 

Bush ire, sailed for MokhaA. D. 1820, with a powerful squa¬ 
dron of vessels to demand reparation. The result was at first un¬ 
satisfactory, and the port was bombarded and taken. The Sul¬ 
tan yielded to all our demands, reducing the duties to 2$ per cent. 
r,11( l Lieutenant Itobson of the Company’s Marine was left in 
charge with a guard of 30 sepoys. El-Mehdi Abdulla was then 
Imam. He died in 1834, and was succeeded by his son under 
the title of El-Mansoor. “ Sanaa was visited in 1836 by Mr. 
Cruttenden, I. N. and Assistant Surgeon Hurton, both attach- 
ul to the Piilinurus , then engaged in surveying the coast of 
Arabia. 

a On the 22nd of April, 1841, a mission from the Imam of 
Sanaa arrived in Aden with valuable presents, the object of 
which was to request the co-operation of the British by sea, to 
ena Be that prin<r to wrest the ports of the Tehama from the 

Sln-n.-fs of A boo- Areesh. but the principle of non-intervention 
in Arab politics, which had been enjoined on the Political A^ent 
prevented this request being acceded to,” 
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In 1850, A)i Mansoor was defeated by one Ghalil) who pro* 
d aimed himself Imam. Tlie latest, authentic accounts from 
Smnanre from the Rev. Mr. Stern, a Missionary who visited 
it mi ]s,rif; to labour chiefly among the Jews, lie describes 
it as in a state • >[ complete anarchy. 

Lnhr i ' I )l A. 1). 1728 the Chief of the Abdali tribe, assisted 
revolted against the Imam of Sanaa, and 
the former expelled his colleague and pro- 
Sultan of Lahej His Government was tlu 


by the Chief of Yuftc 
seized Aden. Soon 
claimed him 
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his son. The wisest of these Sultans* was Ahmed, who 
Began to reign in 1792. He was visited by Mr. Sait in 1509 and 
by Captain Haines in 1820. Sir Home Popham concluded a 
friendly treaty with him in 1802. He died in 16*27, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew, a deceitful and unscrupulous man. 

“ In 1629 the Bombay Government, in pursuance of orders 
from the Court of Directors, relative to steam navigation between * 
England and India, despatched the Benares and Palinurus to 
complete the survey of the Red Sea. Some coal was also sent 
to Aden, and landed on Seerali Island, for the use of the lluqh 
Lindsay, the first steamer built in India, and the first which t- 
tempted the navigation of the Red Sea. On the occasion 0 f her 
first visit to Aden, it was found so difficult to obtain labour 
that six days were occupied in taking on board 180 tons of c . 
Aden was therefore abandoned, and Makulla was selected as a 

coaling station for the steamers engaged in the overland com 

munication. Captain Haines, of the Indian Navy then c / 

gaged m the sun-ey of the south-east coast of Arabia, vi<Vd 
Aden in 183,'m ” ’ u 

In 1886 a Madras ship belonging to the niece of the Namrb 
of tlie Gama ic but sailing under British colours, went on shore 
a few miles distant from Aden, and was plundered. Her , m sen 
gers were treated with every indignity. Captain Maine. V V 
was sent in 1837 in a sloop of war to demand redress for this out' 
rage, and il lie could not obtain possession of Aden otherwise' 
to purchase rt. The Sultan was forced to give indemnity and 
on the 23rd of January, 1838, he gave a written bond that ! > 
would cede the province to the British for an annual no 
of 8,700 dollars. But hearing that treachery was intended we 
were forced to blockade the place. On the llth January 1639 
having been reinforced by 300 European and 400 native troops 
under Major Baillie, the town was taker, by assault. <f The - 
on the side of the British was 15, and on that of the Arabs 150 
men, killed and wounded. The garrison consisted of 700 soldiers 
horn the interior, and the remaining population did not exec d 
GOO, of whom a great proportion were Jews. The Sultan his 
family, and a number of the chiefpeople of the city, effected 
their e-cape to Lahej. J> Aden was the first capture in the rei^n 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Aden .—On securing Aden Captain Haines at once thre w up 
defences, and formed treaties with the neighbouring tribes and 
Hie Sultan himself, whose purchase money, as original!-, pro- 
misod, was secured to him so long as he remained faithful But 
assisted by the Foudthcdi tribe he attempted to retake the place, 
and bo forfeited his pension. The state of affairs j n Europe at 
this period rendered it advisable to obtain certain point;.- on the 
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A co ^ 5t ; Accordingly Captain Moresby secured bv treaty 
Mussah Islands situated in the Bay of Tajoorra on the 31st 
°* August, 18o9. The British also bought the Bab and Eibat 
ncri’’ the same bay. There were frequent attempts to take 
Aden, and at last the enemy succeeded in securing a position 
at Nowbat Sheikh Mehdi. Accordingly in October, 18H a 
jorce under Col. Pennycuick was sent to dislodge them, and 
^ as successful. “ The monthly stipend of the Sultan of Lahoj, 
v’hicli had been stopped from the date of his first attack upon 
Aden, was restored to him in February, 1844, together with 
one year’s back pay, in consideration of his having ceased to 
molest the British since 1841.” 

A series of atrocities began to be committed in 1850, which 
complicated our relations with the Arab tribes for some years. 
In that year one of a party who had landed from the II. C. steam 
iigate Auckland was killed, and a Madras sepoy assassinated at 
11.o Barrier Gate. Next year a parly of British officers, on their 
return from a visit to Laliej with a guard, slept at the village 
of Wabat. As they slept in a court-yard, a fanatic Seved killed 
me and severely wounded other two. Soon after a miscreant at¬ 
tempted to kill Lieut. Deliver as he was riding along the public 
road between the town and Steamer Point. There were other 
instances which led the British Government to stop the pen¬ 
sion of the Foudtheli Chief, and to blockade the port whose in¬ 
habitants had murdered the Auckland's sailor. In 1855, however, 
Sultan Ali of the Abdali came to terms with the Foudtheli, and 
promised to respect the roads leading to Aden. But as the object 
of the Sultan was to be at peace with us himself and keep us at 
v ar with the other tribes, he still continued to keep matters in 
an unsettled state. Often Aden was distressed by the want of 
lva ter and supp’ies. Accordingly on the 18th March, 1858, an 
adequate force of artillery, infantry and marines under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier Coghian, the* Political Resident and Comman¬ 
dant marched against Sultan Ali, who ocupicdin fo-'ce the fort of 
Sheikh Othrrum, which commanded all the roads leadiiW into 
Aden, and supplied the whole cantonment and ships with'water 
After they had been driven out with a loss of from 30 to 10 men 
they demanded peace, and pledged themselves that all the Resident’s 
m in.and would be conceded On the following day supplies 
began to pour into Aden, and though perfect “ satisfaction cannot 
exp< otfui hi any future relations with this restless and in- 
t. 1 igumg Chief, yet it is not probable that, after the lesson he La-: 
received, ho will lightlv proceed to extremities which mar lead 
to it h repetition ” * 3 

£>jtn(i/i (ovnfrji —"Towards the close of A. D. 1851 an 
expfaWi'ui wa* orgnuiscl at Aden, iinth-i tlm auspices of the Go- 
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iient of Bombay, for the purpose of exploring that portion 
oTXorth-east Africa between Berbera and Zanzibar. The con¬ 
duct of it was entrusted to Lieutenant Burton, of the Bombay 
Army, with whom were associated Lieutenant Herne. 1st Bom¬ 
bay Fusiliers, Lieutenant Stroyan, of the Indian Navy, and 
Lieutenant Speke, of the Bengal Army.” All four met atBer- 
b©ra in April, 1855. There they were attacked by a body of 
from 150 to 200 well-armed Somalies. Lieutenant Stroyan 
was killed ere lie could reach hi< arms; Lieutenant Burton 
was wounded by a spear, which passed through his cheeks 
dividing *he palate; Lieutenant Speke was taken prisoner se 
vercly wounded in several places, and escaped almost by & ml- 
rack; Lieutenant Ilerne alone remained unscathed.” Their entire 
property and baggage were plundered. After blockading the 
whole coast from Siarrah to Jebcl Elmas which stopped the 
entire trade of Berbera during the season 1855-56, and finding 
that the perpetrators really could not be discovered, the blockW 
was withdrawn and a treaty formed with the Elders of the H a b r 
Owel tube m November, 1856. 

Captain Playfair’s work concludes with an Appendix conlai - 
mg this treaty, that formed with the Sultan of Lahti m 181'* 
an eiigagement w .th yarious Chiefs and Elders on « 

Arahu and Afnea during 18o0, aodchronologioal tables of the 
Imams ot Sanaa and the Sultans of Lahcj. 


TIIE CONSTRUCTION OF A LIGHT-HOUSE 
ON THE ALU U ADA REEF. 

Indian Records, So XXV. 


The Alguailn Reel was described by the Mftr< uii of Dalhoueie 
on bis visit to flic Arraean Coast in December, 1N5;-; as a “ !• t) 
grnous and dreaded line of rocks to the southward of Cap No. 
gtais, at about ten miles below Diamond Island. It is Vcl y 
low, extends for probably a mile in length, and renders a diver, 
pence from the direct course between Calcutta and the lrrawad- 
dy so necessary in common prudence, as to cause the loss of 
usually half a day in the passage/’ 

Ou the representation of* the Rear Admiral of the station 
Hovermnrut had promised to depute an Engineer offic er , to re- 
port upon the practicability of erecting a Lmht-house noon Hit 
reef. In their despatch of 27th May, 1856, the Court of ]»< ac¬ 
tors authorised the Public Works Department to tak • that sim 
aau accordingly they issiud instructions to Lieutenant A. Prater 
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TOir to survey the reef, find the soundings to sonic distance 
cure' cry side of it, the nature of bottom, character of rock, direc¬ 
tion and force of tides, force of the sea in the south-wgst monsoon 
and the necessary elevation of the Tower. lie was directed 
also to ascertain during what period of each season it would lie 
possible to proceed with the work, to submit a brief report on 
his return to Calcutta, to proceed to England stopping at Galie 
to see the operations of Mr. Poingdcstre in erecting a Light¬ 
house on the Bass, to communicate with Mr. Allan Stevenson 
or other Sava ns, to visit the most remarkable Light-houses in 
positions analogous to that of the Alguada, and then to pre¬ 
pare Lis designs, and return to India with a staff. 

Accordingly on the 12tli December, 185G, Lieutenant Fraser 
arrived at Rangoon, and his Report details bis movements and 
plans. After surveying the position and general features of 
Xegrais and Diamond Islands, and the shores in the vicinity of 
Pagoda Point and Poriau Point at the mouth of the Bassein 
River, he lauded on the Alguada Reef. Its position “ is six 
miles 510 yards distant from Pagoda Point, hearing 23° 30'; from 
Diamond Island four miles 1093 yards, hearing 54*30'; from 
Porian Point eight miles nearly, bearing 78" 10'. It consists of 
two totally distinct ridges of rock, running parallel to each 
other, in direction 51° east of north; separated by a ehauncl 
a quarter of a mile wide, of a deptli varying from 2 to 3*. fa¬ 
thoms, with a small detached rock in the centre appearing above 
the surface at low water. The eastern ridge is about J mile in 
length, by 150 to 200 feet wide at low water, and an average 
height of s. - on feet above low water mark, rising gradually, 
thong] with frequent breaks and changes of level, from the sur¬ 
face of the water at the north-east to 11 feet at the south¬ 
west end.” 


The rock of which the entire reef consists, is sand-stone, scored 
into parallel and alternate ridges, the* west slope of which is very 
v{ ccp. The rise and fall of spring-tides L nine feet. .The spring- 
tides ebb and flow with a velocity of from one to two knots an 
ho ir. The flood, tide runs in a direction between E S. E. and 
vhi 1st the direction of the chb various between W. by N, 
a nd S. \Y. This corresponds with the course of the tidal wave, 
the depth of water is from one to four fathoms. After exami 
nrdion the site fixed on was a plateau on the eastern ridge, 600 
u*ei distant from the S. W. extremity, which is a mass of sofid 
rock*, with an average height of 1*1 feet above high water spring 
•* ! red fr*mi the influence °1 the south-west monsoon, 
and v 11 fl 1 led as a residence for the workmen. The maximum 
foreeo! the sen to which the Light-house would he exposed is 
ky?. the stpuui; toot, which in the pi ensure on the Skerry vore 
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There are three varieties of material that may be em¬ 
ployed in the construction of i Light-house—iron, stone* 
foundation of stone and superstructure of iron. While iron 
is economical and gives facility of erection, its stability depends 
upon strength rather than weight, and may be resolved" in some 
cases into the security of fixtures which attach it to the rocl:. 
Moreover it is not suited for a hot climate, and changes from the 
action of the marine acid. The stone tower alone is satisfactory 
raid durable, and as the establishment tor dressing the stone 
would have to be organised, nothing would be saved by employ¬ 
ing iron for the superstructure. As to the height of the tower 
“the elevation to be given to a light to render it visible to an 
observer’s eye, 25 feet above the level of the surface of the sea 
at a distance of 20 miles, would be 110 feet. Supposing (hen 
the tower to be 110 feet above high wa' cr marl:, the light weald 
be visible from the mast head of the smallest vessel 20 mile* off 
“ The dimensions of the four principal Light-houses on En^ 
land’s coasts in situations analogous to the Alguada Reel are 





Height 

Diam. 


Ft. 

at Base. 

Skerry vore, 

. 1384 

42 

Bell Rock, ... 

.100 

42 

Eddystone,... . 

, ... G8 

26 

Carliugford, ... 

.Ill 

48 not 


Diam. 
at Top. 
16 
15 
15 

not given.” 


s' luumij.Liua uu iL'vt in ununeicr won up therefore ample for 
all purposes. " The next question that occurs is the nature of 
the light to he placed on the tower. There arc three classes in¬ 
to which the illumination of Light-houses are divided :_ 

“ 1st .—The catoptric. 

“ 2nd .—The dioptric. 

“ 3rd .—The catadioptric. 


<r The first consists of several lamps, the divergent rays from 
which are collected and evenly dispersed on the horizon by mean • 
*>/ reflecting mirrors. The second where the same result is effect¬ 
ed by the rays from a single lamp being refracted through lenses 
and prisms. The third in which a single lamp is als employed, 
and the light evenly diffused by means of a combinat ion of both 
mirrors and lenses” 

The dioptric or catadioptric system is recommended bv its 
superior power and greater economy,the annual expenditure in En*r- 
Jaud for a dioptric light being J21-1-0-3-S > than for a catoptric. 

These advantages arc counterbalanced by the complex nature of 
the machinery of the dioptric light. A plain fixed white 
light will be most suitable. The season during which work can be 
c arried on on the reef will extend from about the middle of 
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r till the end of April. Accommodation for six months’ 
supply of provisions must be provided for in the design for the 
building; and a pier with a mpveable erane at its extremity 
should be erected for landing such supplies on the eastern side 
of the Light-house site. While the works are in progress a 
steamer will be required to maintain the communication be¬ 
tween the depot on shore and the reef. A barrack must be 
constructed for the workmen. It is proposed to bring foremen 
of the works out from England, buttoengage Chinese as the ordina¬ 
ry workmen. Diamond Island, miles distant from the reef, is 
the most, suitable situatiqn-for the depot. It has good anchorage 
and a little fresh water. To ascertain the correctness of a report 
thatgiauite was to be found in the Island of Callagouk, 30 miles 
to the south of the entrance to the Moulmein River, that place 
was visited. The whole island, it was found, is composed of a 
coarse-grained stone, consisting of black mica, quartz and felspar. 
It is 210 miles distant from the reef, but the quarrymen could 
be easily supplied with provisions by the Government steamer in 
her monthly voyage to Tavoy and Mergui. At Green Island, 
immediately in front of Amherst, there is granite of a finer grain, 
but ns the rock is much split into fissures, large blocks could not 
be obtained, and the place is not accessible in the S. W. monsoon, 
Chinese could be obtained from Hong-Kong to quarry the Calla¬ 
gouk granite; and two lighters of about 80 tons each would be re¬ 
quired for th? transport of the stone to the reef, and two smaller 
ones of 30 tons to ply between the depot on Diamond Island and 
the Light-house. Lime may be obtained sufficient for a hun¬ 
dred j.i; ht-houses at the village of Kyouk Thembau, 30 miles 
above Dalhousie on the right bank. 

An Appendix follows the Report. It contains a memoran¬ 
dum on the velocity and direction of the tides, and an estimate 
of the expense of constructing aud manning lighters. Chinese 
stone-cutters can be obtained in Hong-Kong at 10 dollars a 
month, stone-carriers at 6, and smiths for tempering tools, in the 
proportion of one for every 40 stone-cutters, at 16 dollars. A 
descrij tiou of Horshurgh Light-house is given. The Governor Ge¬ 
neral and Council agree with the recommendations in the 
Report, except that they doubt the special adaptation of a catop¬ 
tric light to the sort of position in which the Alguada Recflight 
will be placed. Orders are given for the construction of two 
lighter*. 

.Lieutenant Fraser visited England as directed, and returned 
on th, 'hh «,f April, 3858, when he drew up his Report on that 
vi;dt u ider Die following heads :— 

Tim 7Wi r .—Tt must bo of granite. The design of Skerry- 
•ore recommended; the diameter of which is 42 feet, height 
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,^/nd diameter at that height 16‘feet. “Above the she.„ „ 
^lindrie belt, 18 inches deep, surmounted by a eavetto 6 feet 
high, with 3 feet projection. The eavetto supports an abacus 
3 feet deep, the upper surface of which forms the balcony. On 
the abacus rests the parapet, and on it the lantern. The outer 
surface of the shaft is formed by the revolution of an hyperbola 
round its asymptote as a vertical axis—the radius at the base 
being 21 feet, and at the top 8 feet, the contour of the eavetto 

is obtained from the quadrant-of an. ellipse revolving about the 

centre of the tower, with a radius of 8 feet on the level of its 
transverse axis/’ The light will be visible at a distance of 
21.766 miles at 20 feet above the horizon, and at 50 feet above 
that level, 25.201 miles. 

2nd. The Lit;hi.—The holophotal dioptric apparatus, all of 
glass with one central burner and . tin; glass frame re reiving 
round the burner, is recommended, so that the light on the 
Alguada Reef would bo visible all round the compass. 

3rd. Apparatus and Staff from England. —The requisite machi¬ 
nery and tools will cost .€ 2100 . A practical quarrvman at €15 
per month, an Engineer and Mechanic at €25 per month, and. a 
good Builder at € 20 , must be sent out, under an agreement 
4th. The Light-keepers and the Stores .—A mixed establish- 
ment of Europeans and natives is recommended, m au ^ 
of Rs. 436 per month. Government should provide ail the 
supplies, and not allow spirits, save for medicinal purposes 

5th. The Depot .—There should be a signal tower, 15 fcet 
high, urmshed with a telescope, signal mast, and a small 
1 <•Hector lamp to point out the course for boats leaving tbe rock 
The European light-keepers should be married. The whole of 
the buildings, vessels, keepers,' 'fee. should be under the orders of 
the Master Attendant of Dalhousie. 

6th. The Cost, of Erection. 

Nature of Building. Total Cost Cost of Grand Total Co/., 
of Tower. Foundation. Co.’s Rs. jj 


1 st. Granite tower,... 4,29,436 
2nd. Ditto to 26' in 
height with brick 
superstructure, ... 3,11,251 
3rd. Ditto to 26' in 
height, with iron 
fcuperstrurhire, ... 4,92,303 
4th. Ditto to 26'ill 
height, with plate 
iron superstnic- 
l»rc, . 3.76,803 


34,913 

4,64,3 19 

46,435 

34,913 

3,16,164 

34,617. 

34,913 

6,27,216 

52,722 

31,913 

'4,11,716 

4l,i:2 
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~5tli. Ditto to 26' in 
height, with sand¬ 
stone Buperstruc- 
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Total Cost Cost of Grand Total 0 
of Tower. Foundation. Go/s Rs. £ 



ture, 

7th, 

Item 


. - 3,93,860 34,913 4,28,773 42,877 

The Cost of Maintenance. 

I.—Oil, . ... Rs. 1278 0 0 

» II.—Cotton wicks, cloth, &c. &c. ... 400 0 0 

„ III.—Establishment European and Native,5232 0 0 
„ IV r .—Reflector lamp at depot ... 70 0 0 

3 ) V,—Cotton wicks, &c., for ditto,. 20 0 0 

„ VI.—Wear and tear of furniture, &c.... COO 0 0 

33 VII.—Rations for Europeans, .. .. 912 8 0 

„ VIII.—Do. for Natives, ... ... 085 8 0 

„ IX.—Fuel, . .. 90 0 0 

9288 0 0 

Contingencies at 5 per cent. ... 404 0 0 

Grand Total—£975 per annum for mainte* ) T? n ~ 

nance of Light-house and depot, . ^ ^ 

The President of Council, in proceedings under date 2nd 
June, 1858, remarks that while the character of the light 
is so far settled that it is to be a first class dioptric or Fresnel 
light, the general question of a fixed or revolving light may 
be advantageously reconsidered, in the Home Department, as 
f here are already several lights in the Bay of Bengal, and before 
Jong oilier* may be erected. The general suspension of Public 
works will also affect the execution of the Lightriion«c, but the 
question should be again referred to the Court for their views 
on the whole subject. Captain Rennie, the Superintendent of 
Marine, ».< commends that the light on the reef be a fixed white 
one in preference to a revolving or flashing light, so that all risks 
attending the machinery requisite for lights of the latter des* 
cription may be obviated. 


REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

1857-58. 

f 'M'k to l Depart rami.— A general department of account has 
/ 1,1 and uniform accounts in trod uce?d into all the pre¬ 

sidencies, and arrange v made for remodelling the central 
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Recount, D. P. AV. so as to serve as a model for all ot 
: account in that department. 

x uuno Works not in the Military Department and not of 
a very urgent nature were stopped, and on 27th July 1857 Hie limit 
of three crores was removed from the open five per cent loan 
and 4,3^ and 4i percent, paper was accepted in part subscription. 
The amount of merchants* bullion received at the mint during 
the year, was Rs. 6,10,36,269, of which sum Rs.|4,86,577 was in 
gold. This is the heaviest amount yet received, and the mint 
was worked to its full power, turning out 13,43,81,202 pieces. 
Proposals for the construction of a new mint were sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors. Aid was afforded to the sufferers By 
the mutinies, and four per cent. Government securities fell in 
the course of the year to 35 discount. 

Legislation .—The following Acts were passed during the year:—- 

“ Act VIII. of 1857 (an Act to amend Act XIX. of 1847 [The 
Articles of liar for the Native Army.]) 

“ Act IX. of 1857 (an Act to repeal Act VI. of 1856 [concerning 
exclusive privileges to ivmtorsj .] 

“ Act X. of 1857 (an Act to amend Act XXXVII . of 1855 
\which removed certain District:: inhabited by Sontfials, v . from 
the operation of the General Laws]). 

“ Act XL °f 1857 (an Act for the prevention, trial, and pun ish, 
meat of offences against the State). 

“Act. XU. of 1857 fan Act to authorize the arrest and detention 
luiihin the Ports of the Settlement of Prince of H ales’ Island 
Singapore, and Malacca, of Junks or native vessels suspected to 
be piratical). 

“ Act XIII. of 1857 fan Act to consolidate and amt ?r f the law 
relating to the cultivation of the Poppy, and the many future of 
Opium in Ike Presidency of Fort William in Bengal). 

“ Act XIV. of 1857 (an Act to make further j ro\ i on for the 
trial and punishment of certain offences relating to the Away, and 
of offences against the State). 

ls Act XV. of 1857 (an Act to regulate the establishment of 
Printing Presses , and to restrain in certain case* the circulation *)' 
printed books and papers.) 

u *i< t X VL of 1857 (an Act to make temporary provision for 
the trio) lishtneni of heinous offences in certain Districts.) 

“ Act XVII. of 1857 (an Act to provide temporarily for the 
apprehension and trial of Native Officers and Soldiers for Mutinu 
und' Desertion.) 

“Act X fill of 1857 (an Act relating to the issuing of writs or 
processes against certain Member* of the Family , Household, and 
hetime of his late High,ms the Nabob of the Carnatic). 

f Act XIX , of 1857 (an Act far the incorporation and regulation 
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I Stock Companies and other Associations, either wit 
limited liability of the Members thereof). 

“ Act XX. of 1857 (an Act to amend Act IX. of 1850 f constitute 
inu Small^ Cause Courts at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay])i 

“ Act XXL of 1857 (an Act to make better provision for the order 
'-rad go..) Government of the Suburbs of Calcutta and of the Sta¬ 
tion of Howrah). 

“ ^d XXII. of 1857 (an Act to establish and incorporate an Uni¬ 
versity at Bombay). 

“ Act XXIII. of 1857 (an Act to provide for the good order and 
discipline of certain Volunteer Corps, and to in vest them with cer¬ 
tain powers). 

' Ad XXIV. of 1857 (an Act to authorize the levy of Port-dues 
and lees at the present rates for a farther period of star 
mouths). 

“Act XXV. of 1857 (an Ad to render Officers and Soldiers in 
the Native Army liable to forfeiture of property for Mutiny , and 
to provide for the adjudication and recovery of forfeitures of pro¬ 
perty in certain cases). 

“ Act XXVI. of 1857 (an Act fen* regulating Femes in the 
Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island , Singapore, and Malacca). 

c [Ad XX VI 1. of 1857 fan Act to establish and incorporate an 
University at Madras/. 

“ d\.d XXI III. of 1857 (an Act relating to the importation, manu¬ 
facture, and sate of arms and ammunition, and for regulating the 
right to keep of use the same). 


u Ad XXIX. of 1857 fan Ad to make better provision for the 
colled ion of Land Customs on certain Foreign Frontiers of the 
Presidency of Bombay). 

Aa Ad A. of 1857 fan Ad for the levy of Port-dues and Fee* 
in the Port of Calcutta). 

“Act A XXL of 1857 fan Ad for the levy of Port-dues and Fees 
in the Port of Bombay). 

“ Act XXX11. of 1857 (an Act to amend the Articles of War for 
the Native Array). 

“ ActXXXHI. of 1857 fan Act to make further provision relat¬ 
ing to Foreigners). 

• Act A XXI V. of ] 857 fan Act relating to the sale of Ganja in 
the Presidency of Bombay). 

f Act XXX V. of 1857 [on Act for tk levy of Port-dues in the 
For/.., of Mouhneiu, Rangoon, Kyouk Pht/oo, Ahyab, and Chitta- 

“ Act I. of l v 58 (an Ad to make lawful compulsory labor for the 
pn e ition of iischi<f by inundation , and to provide for the n.u 
for cement n) customary labor on certain ten 7;s of irrigation in the 
Presidency ( ,J fit George). 
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11. of 1358 (an Art for the levy of Port-dues vi certain 
y orts in the Province of Cuttack). 

“ Act IIT. of 1858 (an Act to amend the late relating to the 
arrest and detention of State Prisoners). 

“ Act IV. of 1858 (an Act for providing for the exercise of cer¬ 
tain powers by the Governor Genial during his absence from Gnu 
Council of India). 

« Act V. of 1858 (an Act for the punishment of certain offenders 
who have escaped from Jail, and of persons who shall knowingly 
harbour such offenders). 

“ Act VI. q/ 1 1858 (an Act to authorize Urn impressment of arti¬ 
sans and laborers for the erection of Buildings for the European 
Troops in India, and for works urgently required for Military 
purposes). 

“ Act VII. of 1858 (an Act for the levy of Port-dues and Fees 
at Parts within the Presidency of Fort St. George). 

u Act VIII. of 185S (an Act for the levy of Port-dues and Fv.es 
in the Port of Ktnfachee). 

i( Act IX. of 1858 (an Act for the levy of Port-dues in certain 
Ports within the limits of the Gulf of Cambay). 

“Act X. of 1858 (an Act to authorize the confiscation of villages, 
the imposit ion of fines, and the forfeiture of certain offices in cases 
of rebellion and other crimes committed by Inhabitants of milages 
or by members of tribes; and also to provide for the punhhmeni 
of proprietors of land who neglect to assist in the suppression of 
rebellion or in the apprehension, of rebels, mutineers, or deserters). 

x< Act XL of 1858 (an Act to authorize the infliction of corpora' 
punishment in certain cases). 


“ Act HIT. of 1858 (an Act for raising funds for reading and re¬ 
pairing roads in the Suburbs of Calcutta and the 'station of 
Howrah). 

“Act XIII. of 1858 (an Act for the punishment of persons who 
unlawfully possess or conceal arms or other property belonging to 
Her Majesty or to the East India Company). 

“Acl XIV. of 1858 (an Act to extend the provisions of let XXL 
of 1855 in the Presidency of Fort Sirnt George, to Minors not 
subject to the superintendence of the Court of IVardf). 

“ Act XV. of 1858 (an Act for the levy of Port-dues in the Port 
of Aden). 

“ Act XVI: of 1858 (an Act to extend Act XXJ\ 0 f 1855). 

" Act XVII. of 185S (an Act to repeat the laws relating to the 
(e vy of light-dux* at Ports within the limits of the Gulf of Cam - 
buy). 


“Act XVIII. of 1 858 (an Act for the regulation of eerier, 
Ports within the Presidency of Fort St. George) F 
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KEPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF TIIE PUNJAB. 



1857-58. 

Chil Tusfiee .—Despite the mutiuies the people persisted in 
litigation, and though the Courts, inconsequence of the mass of 
other busine? pressing on the officers, were closed for five months, 
ilio amount of work performed was still very large. 16,132 suits 
were -instituted in Cis-Sutlej States, of which 14,931 were decid- 
< '1. From the whole territory during the four troubled months 
the following were the suits decided :— 

June. July. August . September . 

"1858,. 6,206 7,899 6,153 4,056 

i85 ~>. 2,977 3,751 3,519 2,708 ” 

Punjab ,—There were 193 appeals. The following is the clas¬ 
sification of suits:— 



1856. 

1857. 

Inheritance,. 

Mortgage, &c. 

Marriage, betrothal, &c. ... ... 

Debts,. 

Miscellaneous, . 

872 

834 

1,803 

31,087 

16,555 

1,974 

1,161 

1,150 

62,409 

14,418 

Total, . 

51,751 

81,112 


Measures are being taken to reduce the number of suits for 
debt, in which the bankers who can forge books have an unfair 
advantage. 

Criminal Justice .—The year 1856 was a good average year, 
but in May, 1857, a season of violent crime set in hi tlie Cis-Sutlej 
The local officers were invested with summary powers, 
bn. the plundering "tribes immediately resumed the predatory 
habits ol their forefathers It might have been thought that 
half a century of civil rule would have effected something towards 
eradicating such tendencies. But no; the dormant instinct of 
plunder revived in an instant. Few living Goojurs had seen the 
days of plunder spoken of in the traditions of the tribe; but now 
Jj vnr y f iooju plundered as if he had been used to it all his life. 
I hen begun robberies in broad day-light, in every thoroughfare, 
amioig in every village. One village would turn out eu masse to 
tight an itb< r. Many boundary disputes and social quarrels, which 
bad been «i<: n fifty years before, were now renewed.” 

i he 1 olioe Flood I heir ground, but many crimes escaped punish¬ 
ment. The officers did however punish 53G2 persons, of whom 
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h at least were guilty of heinous crimes. The dison 
Ver never spread beyond the Sutlej, and the averages of 
crime beyond that riyer were almost unaffected. The following 
return shews the proceedings of the district- officers appointed 
Special Commissioners to maintain order :— 



By Military 
Tribunals. 

By Civil 
Authorities. 

Total. 

Sentenced to Death— 

... S6 




Hanged, 

300 


3S6 

Shot. .. 

. 62 S 

1,370 


1,998 

Sentenced to Imprisonment, 2 h> 

1,226 


1,471 

Flogged, 

... 0 

1,501 


1,501 

Fined, .. 

0 

272 


272 

Total number punished. 

... 939 

4,669 


5,C28 

Police .—The Police under 

the hist report numbered : 

— 



Po/he. 



Military, 


. 12,853*1 



Civil, 


9,123 


3,220 

City,. 

* • • » i 

.. 1,250 

>5 

Ruial, 

... 

30,000 j 




Throughout the mutinies the Civil Police as a rule behaved 
well, those of Dhera Chazee Khan and Googaira being tl > nnh 
marked exceptions. The force was gradually increased l.v 51. 
per cent, but reduced on the restoration of order, till in M ay, 
1858, there were only 490 additional men. Great care was ta¬ 
ken to guard the ferries, arrest suspicious characters, and gene¬ 
rally to prevent mutineers from crossing into Hindoostart." All 
treasure was concentrated in places where it could be protected 
by European guards, and the only losses were at kussowiec m,d 
Scalkote, and altogether did not exceed a lakh. A censorship 
was placed over the native Press, and is still maintained. A) j 
letters to sepoys were opened, and “ the number of seditious 
letters thus discovered was alarmingly greai Tim treas m wa* 
generally couched in figurative and enigmatical phrases. A 
»t \ ange interest attached to those revelations, as showing wluit 
the natives reall) said of us among themselves at that junctuv, 
It was abundantly manifest, that the sepoys and others really 
did believe that we intended to destroy their caste by various de¬ 
vices, of which the impure cartridge was one; that the embers o; 
Mithnmedan fanaticism had again begun to glow, and tli.it m 
were observed to be but a mere handful ot whites amkgi a vast 
population of Asiatics, These things, often before imagined, in 
regard to n were noi under their own 

b 
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in letters never intended for European eye.” The tun- 
fstanees in the service were weeded cut, and large numbers 
of the unemployed sent down the country in caravans. The 
Punjab Proper had been previously disarmed, and on the break¬ 
ing out of the mutiny the measure was extended to the Cis-Sut- 
lej States. The Hindoostanees of the cantonments were also dis¬ 
armed, the use of iron-bound clubs prohibited, and the sale of 
sulphur and saltpetre restricted. The value of all property 
plundered was exacted from the plunderers, and in the Googaira 
district the sums thus restored amounted to £55,000. The Police 
stai ions and treasuries were already fortified, and it was proposed 
to discontinue arming the Police with the musket. The people 
throughout the mutinies assisted the Police. “ It is understood 
that any Punjabee, who shall give up a refugee sepoy, shall re¬ 
ceive 50 Rupees reward, and shall be entitled to any property 
that may be found on (he person of the prisoner . The effect of 
this rule i ^uch, that, as soon as the beaten mutineer emerges 
from the cantonment into the country, lie finds himself among 
a nation of enemies. In the hilly district of Noorpoor, on the 
banks of the Ravee and the Jlielum in the fastnesses of TIuzara, 
in the valley of Pcsliawur, on the sandy plains of Leia, the coun¬ 
try people have mustered with their posse com 'tains, and joined 
the hue and cry against mutineers. In the Cis. Sutlej States, 
however, the people of all classes evinced a great disinclination 
to seize and deliver up mutineers and rebels; but this proceed¬ 
ed probably from prejudices of caste, rather than from disaffec- 
lion. There has been no popular rising, except an insurrection 
in the jungles of Googaira, and an attempt at disturbance in a 
portion of the Murreo Hills. In the Thaneysur district, adjoin¬ 
ing the Delhi territory, there was much petty disturbance no 
doubt, but still no actual insurrection. On the other hand, it i 3 
to be remembered that, in the Cis-Sutlej States, a stream of con¬ 
voys was running for months along 200 miles of the Grand 
Trunk Road, with’ unavoidably insufficient escort, and that not a 
waggon was plundered, nor a ben.t of burden stolen, nor a Rupee 
of tioasrre lost! In the Jholum district the villagers them¬ 
selves* furnished escort to convey treasure to head-quarters.” 

fails .—In 1856 the total number -f prisoners was 12,409, 
who cost K$. 35 a year a head, and died at the rate of ten per 
cent., again.-fc five per cent, in the previous year. There was not 
an umaite during the year, and only five successful escapes. In 
1 N ' it \v, .s j -uml nor •- c ary to r .’move the Hindoostanees, and 
■ utrnst the yd- to wild hill-men. '• le work v as done, and out of 
I >,0O', jirisouers only 12 escapes occurred Three jails are except¬ 
ed Ir m tlr - sty. ment a At Loodhiana the Jullunrder mutineers, 
passing through the place, broke open the jail on the 9th June, 
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^Jnd5<Heased 297 prisoners, of whom 171 were re-captured within 
the year. At Sealkote the mutineers, on the 9th July, broke 
open the Jail (partly with the connivance of the Police Guard,) 
the only instance of such misbehaviour, and released 366 prison¬ 
ers, of whom 153 were re-captured. At Googaira, on the 26th 
July, the prisoners, with the treacherous aid of o 'ie of the guards, 
very nearly broke from jailer masse ; but the guards were firm, 
17 were shot iu the fray, 33 wounded, and 18 only escaped in the 
darkness of the night.” 

The cost of the prisoners was r dueed to Rs. 31 a year; lb- 
27,857 were obtained from manufactured articles, and 80,000 En¬ 
field cartridges were made by convict mutineers, 1 housands of sand¬ 
bags for the siege of Delhi, and tents for Europeans. The mor¬ 
tality” was reduced to 1 per cent., and 1126 prisoners were re¬ 
leased either for good behaviour or on fine. 

Land Tax .—In 1851-52 the price of provisions fell at once 
fifty per cent. The landholders were clamprous, and the Go¬ 
vernment commenced a policy of reduction which it continued 
for five years. “Iu the last Report it was shown how, at 
different times, 23^ lakhs of Rupees, or £285,000, had been 
abated from the land tax ; still further abatement was, however, 
made during the period under report, for the demand which 
in 1856-57, stood at Rupees 1,18,46,122, or £1,484 612* 
fell in 1857-58 to Rupees 1,16,51,066, or .€1,405,103. Bui' 
owing to fresh lands coming under assessment, (owing to 
lapses and resumptions.) the collections v a reel y varied in 
the aggregate, as will be t! i Tax collected, 

1850-57, Rupees 1,45,18,915, or £1,451,891; 1867-58,' 
Rupees 1,45,16,032, or £1,451,603. It is evident then, that, 
throughout the year of trouble, the land tax was realized as us ual ” 

The people indeed showed unusual readiness to pay even before 
the ordinary time, and in a district like Pcshawur only two vil¬ 
lages, instigated by agitators from beyond the border, shewed 
symptoms of recusancy. The chief reason for this doubtless was 
the willingness to pay the land tax to the existing authority 
always observed iu India, but there was also no grievance induc¬ 
ing the people to hope for change. There was also unusual 
Parity, the harvest having been large, while the mar 
drained by tlie bad eeasob 1866 did not fall greatly. Moreover 
whereas formerly Punjab money was spent on Tlindoostance ee- 
pGvs, in ls ; ; 7 Hindoostanee irfbney was spoilt onPuujabee sepoys, 
and with prize and plunder endered life easier. “The regular 
settlement and assessment of the laud tax has been progressing 
during the last two years. *n the western and sou them parts of 
the Punjab. The eastern and central portions have been already 
settled in the Report. Within these two } cars then, in the south. 
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^pttlement in the Googaira district has been nearly compl 
m Mooltan far advanced ; and in the Jhung district com¬ 
pleted altogether. In the Khangurh district, near the conflu¬ 
ence ot the Indus and Chenab, a summary settlement has been 
irrule, which will answer most of* the purposes of a regular one. 
To the west the work has been far advanced in Jhelum ; nearly 
completed in Slmhpoor ; and proceeded with in Rawul Pindee. 
There i? only one district in the Punjab (Leia) now remaining 
to be brought under settlement: and some ten or eleven lakhs of 
revenue to be regularly assessed. This is exclusive of the Trans- 
Tndus Territory and lluzara, which it is not proposed to have 
regularly settled at all. In the two years this department has 
assessed about thirteen lakhs of revenue, measured, field by field, 
some 4,281,000 acres, and disposed of a vast amount of business 
connected with tenures and rights in land/’ Petty suits in the 
Revenue Department decreased from 19,973 in 1856-57 to 
J 6,764 in *1857-58, the landholders being too intent on political 
events to bring suits against each other. Sales of land are to he 
confined within the narrowest limits, as frequent transfers usually 
indicate distress over taxation or some sinister influence at work. 
It is to be noticed that during 1857 advances for new wells and 
such works were less frequently applied for. 

Customs .—There are no customs in the Punjab. The excise 
on opium, drugs and liquors fell a little short in 1856-57. “ The 
amount in 1856-57 stood at Rupees 5,99,393, or £59,939; and 
iu 1857-58 at Rupees 5,04,498, or £50,450.” 

Salt .—The salt revenue during 1856-57 declined, but in 
1857-58 reached its ordinary average, and the receipts reached 
Rupee,; 20,75,000. No advantage was taken of the crisis to 


smuggle. 

Stan s .—The stamp revenue increased in 1856-57, owing to 
an order decreasing the time allowed for the institution of suits 
from twelve years to six. The general statement of revenue is as 
follows :— 



the attendance even in the Cis-Sutlej States, and at Rawul Pin- 
dee alone was there any symptom of religious bigotry. \]j Xo- 
veniber the crisis was past, and by January 700 new schools had 
been founded. The expenditure for two years has been: — 

1850-57, . 1,28,804 

1837-58, . 2,27,131 

There is a balance of some 11s. 1,80,000 at credit of the School 
Cess bund, and the educational income amounts altogether to three 
lakhs, half of .which is contributed by Government. The num 
her of schools was in May, 1838,4,923, and of scholars 46,008 The 
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pepxion consists in the Government schools of the rudiments of 
ory, geography, arithmetic, and grammar. The Oordoo lan¬ 
guage ivS used and the Persian character. The pupils are more 
than half Hindoo, and Sikh pupils are not-numerous. There are 
eleven female schools all Mussulman. The Normal school at 
Lahore contains 40 pupils, and another lias been opened at 
Lawul Pindee. During the year 14,139 little books were sold. 
The Director General deserves every credit. 

Public Works .—Military works and the Baree Dooab canal 
alone were carried forward, but great progress uas been made 
with the accounts which were greatly in arrear. 

Roads .—The great road from Delhi to the Sutlej is now 
complete except the bridging of the five rivers near Umballa, 
which, if bridged at all, must be bridged by wooden structures. 
“During tbe past two years about lli lakhs of Rupees, 
or £115,000, have been expended on roads, which, with 
the previous expenditure shown in the last Report, will 
make an aggregate of 123f lakhs, or £1,237,500. But despite 
all that has been done and spent, the work remaining to be 
effected, before tbe Punjab roads are in a proper state, is enor¬ 
mous. Thousands of expensive bridges, and many hundred miles 
of metalled roadway, have yet to be constructed. At present 
most of our roads are in a crude, half- finished state.” 

Railways .—The Sindh Railway Company have obtained a gua¬ 
rantee for the line from Umritsur to Mooltan. 

Canals .—The works on the Baree Dooab canal, suspended 
during 4 ne mutinies, * were resumed in the last quarter of 
1857-58. It is hoped that it may be finished to the tail of the 
Lahore branch (133 miles) by 1859. This will open the entire 
Muujha country, the home of the Sikhs. The entire cost of the 
canal will be 135 lakhs, of which 7,73,500 have been expended. 

Military vad Miscellaneous .—“During 1856-57 the buildings 
at Pcshawur Nowsherip and Ravul Pindee, were well nigh com¬ 
pleted. At Kussowlee, in the hill near Umballa, srme barracks 
of a novel and interesting design were advanced. During 1857- 
the military work* executed had chiefly reference to the exist* 
b'g ri.sis. Temporary barracks for European troops weie erect¬ 
'd at Campbdlpoor, near Attock on the Indus, at Attock itself, 
jO Umrilsur, ami at Mooltan. The infantry barracks at Urn- 
1 1 W( ‘ r « added to. Tbe fortiiicd arsenal at Ferozepoor was 
proceeded with, and works were added to the forts of Attock, 
a,, d Philore. The expenditure on Military works in 
' > a. louv.od to Ruoees 20,75,000, and in 1857-58 to Ru- 
' n 5l ^ ltupees 32,15,000 for the two years, or 
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expenditure ou public works has been:— 

Previous 

1856-57. 1857*58. Expenditure. Total. 

Roads, . 6,01,408 5,51,019 1,12,24,600 1,23,77,627 

Canals, . 17,18.413 12,70,000 71,53,000 1,01,41,413 

Miscellaneous,... 1,74,329 71,471 26,55,000 29,00,800 

Military,. 20,75,261 11,40,976 1,14,21,000 1,46,37,237 




Total, Rupees 45,69,41130,34,066 3,24,53,600 4,00,57,077 
£ 456,941 303,406 3,215,360 4,005,707 

Post Office .—During the crisis oi 1S57 the postal communi¬ 
cation between the Punjab and Delhi was maintained uninterrupt¬ 
ed, and the pest in the Punjab was only cut off once viz. in 
the Googaira rising. Communication decreased however from 
8,43,641 covers sent in 1856-57 to 2,66,422 in 1857-5S. 

Ihe Telegraph was invaluable, and during the mutinies was 
only twice cut. A new line from Kurrachee to Lahore is being 
erected. The cost of working the Punjab lines in 1857-58 was 
Rs. 48,070. 

Marine .—There was au increase in the traffic on ihe rivers 
during 1857-58:— 

Boats. Maunds. Tons. 

" 1855-56, (last Report,) . 2,771 8,53,44 L = 30,480 

1856- 57, (present Report,) ... 3,340 10,71,904 = 38,282 

1857- 58, (ditto,) ... 3,548 11.79,495=^42,145” 

A private Company intend by January, 1859,to run steamers from 
Kurrachee to Mooltan. “It was explained in the last Report, 
that the steamers of the Iudus Flotilla, which ply from Kurra¬ 
chee to Mooltan, are not well adapted to existing circumstances. 
But, during 1857, they were indeed essential to the exi gence 
of British rule in the Punjab. When our intercourse with the 
rest of India was cut off, they were our sole means of communi¬ 
cation with the sea-board. They brought up our reinforce¬ 
ments of troops, our military stores, and our treasure. They 
conveyed the greater part of three regiments of European infan¬ 
try and one of cavalry; some fifty lakhs of treasure (half a mil. 
lion sterling), and a vast quantity of baggage and ammunition.” 

Finance.—Th& following table shews the general re? ultof the two 


years:— 
Income, 
Expenditure, 

Surplus, 



1855-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Rs. 

2,01,26,955 

2,03,77,789 

2,05,30,710 

£ 

2,012,693 

2,037,779 

2,053,071 

Its. 

1,63,29,739 

1,65,00,072 

1,70,66.757 

£ 

} ,633,971' 

1,650,007 

1,766.676 

Rs. 

37(97,196 

38,77,717 

28,63,953 


379,719 

387,772 

286,395 
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charges 
to 


857 judicial charges were raised S per cent, by new 
ice, and reduced as much in Public works. Military 
increased from 50 lakhs to 77 lakhs. “ In addition 
the Punjab Irregular Force and Military Police shown in 
former Reports, numerous levies, horse and foot, were raised to 
preserve the peace ; and many new battalions were embodied to 
supply the place of the mutinied sepoys, and to enable the Punjab 
Government to reinforce the army before Delhi.” 

In July, 1857-58 it became evident that there would be a seri¬ 
ous want of funds. The new levies and the army before Delhi 
had to be maintained, the latter receiving 20 lakhs of Rupees. 
The bill transactions, which usually brought a million a year into 
the Punjab territories, would yield next to nothing. It was re¬ 
solved therefore to keep all civil establishments, European officers, 
and disarmed troops in arrears for three months, and raise a loan 
of one million at 6 per cent, repayable in a year. The Mahara¬ 
jah of Cashmere, of Puttiala, and other Chiefs, subscribed liberally, 
but the mercantile class were tardy and niggardly. 41 lakhs 
were thus raised, and are now being paid off to those who desire 
their money. In autumn 50 lakhs of cash were received in 
Bombay, and by Spring 1858 bills began again to be drawn, and 
by the close of the year all arrears except the pay of the disarm¬ 
ed sepoys were discharged. 


“ In round numbers, the financial operations of that remarka¬ 
ble year may be thus exhibited : — 


The Income consisted of— 

Lakhs. 

Cash Balance in hand in May, 1857,. 

... 70 

Revenues of Punjab Territories, . 

... 200 

Raised by Loan, . 

... 41 

Collected from the Delhi Territory, 

... 55 

Received from Supply Bills,. 

... 20 

R om 11ances from Bom bay, . 

50 

Total, about lakhs, .. 

. ... 436 

Or nearly .£!•£■ millions sterling. 

-- 

I he L7cj,r',iJi!ure consisted <>f— 

Lakhs . 

Punjab Civil and Political Charges, . 

... 122 

Mihtaty Expenditure, ... . 

170 

Despatched to Delhi during the Siege, 

... 20 

Delhi Administration, ... . 

12 

CV h Balance at close of year, . 

... 112 

Total, about lakhs,. 

... 436” 


Or t I i millions sterling. 
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artion of the cash balance at the close of the year belo 
ie Delhi Prize Agency. The Delhi revenue will add 80 
lakhs a year to the finances of the Punjab, and if the bill transac¬ 
tions again reach their former figure, the cash receipts of the ter¬ 
ritory between the Jumna and the Indus will reach 3| millions 
of pounds, or more than the expenditure under all heads military 
excluded. The unadjusted accounts at the clpse of 1857- 
mounted to 33 lakhs. 

Ecclesiastical .—Seventeen churches have been constructed or 
are under construction in the Punjab. 


Political .—In January, 1857, the Goverumeni of India agreed 
to assist Dost Mahommed against the Persians by a grant of 
j£1Q,000 a month, and to send three Commissioners to Candabar 
to observe the course of events. The Persians evacuated Herat 


in July, 1S57, and a Prince of Dost Mahommed's family now 
reigns there. The Dost remained faithful to the British through¬ 
out the mutinies, restraining the fanatical classes. “It will now 
be seen that, through the crisis of 1857, there may be recog¬ 
nized, in the state of the frontier, the favoring band of Pro¬ 
vidence. In Ilnzara the Chiefs invariably behaved well. On 
the Peshawur border civil war broke out iu Swat (the point 
whence danger was most to be apprehended) on the mine day on 
which the Delhi outbreak occurred ! Some of our worst enemies 
were tlms providentially paralyzed. The fugitive mutineers of the 
55th N. I. were expelled from Swat, to perish miserably in their 
wanderings among the mountains. One tribe of Afreedecs, 
then under blockade for previous offences, came into Peshawar 
and enlisted in our service. The murderers of Lieutenant Hand 
paid the fine demanded for his blood. A fanatic Svud, who 
earae to preach war against the infidels, was driven away 
by the men of the Khyber Pass. The fanatic then went to 
our old enemies, the Mohmunds, but they were pacified by 
Colonel Edwardes. The Punjtar Chief tried to disturb the 
Eusufzye Frontier, as might have been expected, bub that 
attempt was put down by force. In the Koliat district, the 
famous Koliat Pass, so often closed before, remained open 
uninterruptedly throughout the crisis ! The Meeranzye people, 
awed by the late expedition, p*aid their revenue better than 
they had ever done before. The Cabul Kheyl Wuzeerecs, 
smarting from recent chastisement, now for the first time be¬ 
haved w'ell. In the Bunnoo district, the Muhsood Wuzeera <, 
who had recently begun to conduct themselves respectably, now 
continued to do so. The people of the neighbouring Indepen¬ 
dent Valley of Dour were torn by factions, but, fortunately, the 
strife was composed during this very season. In the Lower’ 
Derajat the peace was only once -vnously disturbed. On that 
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,<X 5 g&fliori, the Murrees (subjects of Khelat) committed a despe¬ 
rate raid. The assailants were about 500 strong, and all of them 
mounted : they carried off about Rupees 10,000 (£1,000) worth 
of cattle, killed thirty-eight men, and wounded four. With 
this exception, however, the raids were, during the critical peri¬ 
od, remarkably few all along the Derajat Frontier—fewer indeed 
than during the corresponding period of previous years.^ In 
April, 1858, a powerful expedition punished the Punjtar Chief, 
and destroyed the villages of the Sitana fanatics. 

The Chiefs east of the Sutlej behaved well. The Rajah of 
Jheend at once declared for the British, and with 800 men 
cleared the road from Kurnal to Delhi. The Maha Rajah of 
Puttiala supplied 5000 men, and kept open the communication 
between the army before Delhi and the Punjab. The contingent 
of Nabha, 800 strong, occupied Loodhiana and escorted the siege 
train from Phillour. The petty Sikh Chiefs, 80 in number, at 
once sent their contingents. The Rajah of Kupoorthulla fur¬ 
nished 2000 men in the Jullundur Dooab. The Rajah of 
Busahir and the Nawab of Bhawulpoor alone remained lukewarm. 
The Maha Rajah of Cashmere furnished 2000 men and his son 
Rumbeer Singh, who succeeded Golab Singh just as the mutiny 
broke out, maintained his fidelity. 

Military .—W’hen the mutinies broke out there were 36,000 
native troops of all arms in the Punjab, 11 regiments of Euro¬ 
pean infantry, one of cavalry, and 2000 European artillery, 
giving a total of 10,500 men. Three of these regiments were 
iu the Simla Hills, and three in Peshawur; Lahore was 
held by Europeans, Govindghur and Mooltan by a Com¬ 
pany ot European Artillery each, Phillour, Attock, Kangra, 
and Noorpoor by natives. The arsenal of Ferozepore was held 
by Europeans, Phillour by natives. There were 11,000 Irregu¬ 
lar Punjabees along the frontier, and 9,000 Military Police. 
On the outbreak 3 European Infantry Regiments and 1 European 
Cavalry were sent to Delhi, leaving 7,500 Europeans to 33,000 
Hindoostanees. The Hindoostanees, it was seen, were ready to 
mutiny. “ On the 14th of May the greater portion of the 45th 
and 57th N. I. mutinied at Ferozepoor. An attempt was made 
to seize the great arsenal. Most of the mutineers escaped. On 
the 21st of the same month, at Murdan, near Peshawur, the 
55th N. I. mutinied on seeing an European force approach to 
take th ir arms, and fled, hotly pursued, to the hills : these were 
nearly all destroyed. On the 7th and 8th of June, the 6th 
Light Cavalry, the 36th, Gist and 3rd N. 1 . mutinied in the 
Jullundur Doab, and escaped to Delhi. At Jhelum, on the 7th 
July, the bulk of the 14th N. I- broke out on seeing European 
infantry approach their lines : these were nearly all destroyed or 
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HPlred. At Sealkote, on the 9th July, a wing of the 9th 
Light Cavalry and 46th N. I. mutinied, and committed some 
murders: they were intercepted, and nearly all destroyed. On 
the 30th July* the disarmed 20th N. I. fled irom Lahore, having 
murdered their Commanding Officer. They also were intercept¬ 
ed and destroyed. At Ferozepoor, on August 19th, the 10th 
Light Cavalry mutinied and escaped. At Peshawar, on the 28th 
August, the 51st N. I , though disarmed, mutinied desperately: 
they were all destroyed.” 

The mutineers escaped in only three instances out of eight. 
“The 8th Light Cavalry, the 16th. 26th, and 49th N. I. were 
disarmed at Lahore, on the 13th May; the 5th Light Cavalry, 
the 51st, 24th, and 27th N. I., at Pesbawur, on the 22nd May; 
the 10th Irregular Cavalry, at Nowshera, on the 26th of the 
same month ; the 62nd and 69th N. I, at Mooltan, on the 10th 
June; the 5th N. I., at Umballa, on the 15th June; the 33rd 
and 35tli N. I., in the Jullundur Doab, on the 25th June; the 
58th, and part of the 14th N. I., at Rawul Pindee, on the 7th 
July; 259 of the 4th Light Cavalry, at Umballa, on the 15th 
July; the 59th N. I., at Umritsur, on the 8th July; the 4th 
N. I., at I-Iooshyarpoor and Noorpoor, on the 12th* July ; the 
39th N. I., in the Derajat, on the 14th July. The native gun¬ 
ners of four troops or batteries of artillery were removed from 
their guns, and their place supplied by volunteers from Eu¬ 
ropean infantry. Besides the above, there are the Khelat-i- 
Ghilzie Regiment, and the 21st Regiment of N. I., and s^ven 
corps of Irregular Cavalry still armed and doing duty. In all 
these men may number upwards of 5,000. They have, of course*, 
remained submissive to duty, and some of them have behaved 
well. Among them, the 1st Irregular Cavalry distinguished 
itself in the disarming at Mooltan. The Khelat-i-Qhilzie Re¬ 
giment in the Pesbawur Yallev remained faithful, and thereby 
rendered important service. The 21st N. I. also remained firm. 
A portion of the 21st N. I. took part in a recent expedition on 
the Pesbawur frontier. One troop (Major Smyth’s) of Horse 
Artillery, at Hooshyarpoor, gave intelligence of the designs of 
the mutineers, and was then ordered to Delhi, where it behaved 
in an exemplary manner.” 

The forts were immediately placed in European hands, and 
“ the first body of troops detached irom the Punjab territories 
was that which accompanied the late General Anson, namelv, 
the 1st and 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers and IE M/s 75th 
Foot. These were speedily followed by a siege train from Phi- 
lore. Then a wing of* H. M/s 8th Foot, a wing of H. M/s 
61st Foot, the well-known Guide Corps, the 4th Sikhs, the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, the 1st PuDjab Cavalry, and parts of the 2nd 
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Punjab Cavalry, were despatched to Delhi. Some 300 
artillery-men of the old Sikh army were enlisted for our service, 
A Sapper and Miner Corps of low-caste Sikhs, 1^200 strong, 
and a b)dy of Punjab horsemen, were raised and sent to the 
same destination. It was arranged that the contingents of the 
?Jaha Rajah of Puttiala, the Ptajalis of Jheencl and Nabha, in 
all 7,000 men, should co-operate, which they did most satisfac¬ 
torily. An Irregular Force of about 1,000 men, under General 
\ an Cortlandt, was ordered to clear the western part of the 
Delhi territory.” 

Waggon trains were organized from Mooltan to Delhi, and 
“ in August, one last effort had to be made to send reinforce¬ 
ments. At that time British power, even in the Punjab, rested 
on a slender basis. There were fierce tribes watching like wild 
beasts for a chance to spring upon us. There was a large popu¬ 
lation, faithful indeed as yet, but observing events with strained 
attention, aud speculating whether we should or should not be 
able to hold our own. There were 6,000 armed Hindoostanee 
troops. There were 12,000 disarmed sepoys. There were but 
seven weak Regiments of European Infantry, and less than 1,000 
European Artillery—in all about 6,200 men. But of these 
nearly half were locked up in the Peshawur Valley, and con¬ 
siderably prostrated by fever. The remainder were occupied 
chiefly in guarding the disarmed sepoys. The only European 
troops not thus engaged were the remainder of H. M/s 8th and 
61st at Jullundur and Ferozepoor, and H. M/s 52nd in the 
moveable column at Umritsur. If these should go, there would 
then be no European reserve whatever in the Punjab, and every 
station would be reduced to the very minimum of efficient 
strength. But still such was the paramount necessity of re- 
irforcing Delhi, that even the last available Europeans were all 
sent under Brigadier General Nicholson. At the same time, 
there were despatched the 2nd, 4th, and 7th Regiments of 
Punjab Infantry. These were followed by a first class siege train 
from Ferozepoor, by a wing of the 1st Belooch Battalion arrived 
from Sindh, and a contingent, 2,000 strong, from the Maha 
R; jail -of Juunnoo. There then remained some 4,500 Europeans 
(sick included) to hold the Punjab.” 

Had not Delhi fallen at once there would have been a struggle 
inr European existence in the Punjab. There was an insurrec¬ 
tion among the Mussulman tribes of the Googaira, but it was 
pin, down in some twenty days. At the time of the outbreak 
t.n re were eighteen. Punjahee Regiments. { ' Immediately after- 
wuids four companies were added to each of these to form the 
nucleus oi new battalions. These fresh corps were rapidly form¬ 
ed, five in May and June, eight in August, two in October, and 
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subsequent months: in all eighteen. Levies were 
raised in all the districts to do the military duties of the pro¬ 
vince, numbering eventually 7,000 horse and about 0,000 foot.” 
making on 1st May, 58,815 men of the Punjab, Hill-men, 
[Mussulmans, arid about one-third true Sikhs. Some thousands 
moreover were enlisted in the Police corps of Ilindostan, but 
recruiting in the Punjab has now stopped. The fidelity of these 
men was fully proved. 

At Anarkullee a body of 100 Light Horse was formed from 
clerks and other Europeans, and at Lahore another corps was 
collected 160 strong from the Eurasian baudmen of the disarm¬ 
ed Regiments. 

Surveys .— ff The interesting Survey of Cashmere, mentioned in 
the last Report, has been proceeded with during the last two 
years. The Topographical Survey of Lower Trans Indus Fron¬ 
tier lias been well advanced. The Revenue Surveys have pro¬ 
gressed in the Mooltan district and in the Sind Sagur (Ois- 
Indus) Doab. Some 16,378 square miles have been surveyed 
during the two years ; no interruption was suffered during the 
critical year of 1857. This important Survey is now nearly # 
complete for all these territories.” 

Tea .—The sales of tea from the Government farms in the 
Kangra Hills amounted to 5664 lbs., sold at an average of 3 s. 
per pound. The produce of the following year was made over 
to the Commissariat'. 

The Delhi Territory— This territory has been virtually ad¬ 
ministered by the Chief Commissioner since the outbreak^ and 
was formally added to.the Punjab in February, 1858. “ The" ter¬ 

ritory, as it now stands, contains 13,975 square miles, gj millions 
of population, and will pay 75 or 80 lakhs (€800,000) per annum 
of revenue.” 

In September, when the city fell, the inhabitants were traitors 
the surrounding tribes plunderers, the neighbouring Chiefs rebel 
or lukewarm, and only the west of the territory remained in 
British possession. “ Immediately after the re-capture of Delhi, 
forces, consisting of European and Punjabee troops and the 
Cashmere contingent, proceeded, some to occupy the Goorgaon 
district, and some to deal just vengeance to the rebel feudatories. 
The Chiefs of Jhujjur, Bullubgurh, Dadree, and Furokhnugger, 
were either taken, or surrendered themselves ; their forts, trea¬ 
sure, and equipages were seized as piize for the troops; their 
lands were placed under attachment: but their families were 
treated with respect. On the 21st September, the King of Delhi, 
w *th his favorite wife and son, surrendered himself to Major 
Hodson. At the same time several of the Delhi Princes, who 
had shared in the Kings’s rebellion, were slain/* 
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Chiefs of Jhujjur, Bullubgurh, and Furokhnugger, were 
by Military Commission and hung; the Dadree Chief lost 
his territories which were given to the Rajah of Jheend. A 
portion of the Jhujjur territory was assigned to the Maharajah 
of Puttiala, and the Rajah of Nabha, and the King of Delhi was 
tried for the murder of Europeans. The civil authorities re¬ 
sumed their functions in 1858, but a judicial commission was or¬ 
ganized to try political offenders. “ As regards the city itself, one 
European regiment is accommodated in the palace of the Moguls, 
and one in the Government college; the Sikh Corps in the great 
mosque; the European artillery in the Arabic college. The great 
magazine is of course held by Europeans. The treasure is within 
the citadel palace. The most important gates of the city are 
guarded by Europeans. The city walls and fosse are standing. 
The church is restored for divine worship. The houses of the 
city have not materially suffered.” 

The city is being gradually repeopled. The people of the 
whole district were also armed, and the districts fined to 
compensate Christian sufferers. The entire territory was divid- 
• ed into two Commissionerships, of Delhi and Hissar; a Military 
Police has been organized containing 1456 Cavalry and 2560 
Infantry, the Police machinery has been repaired, and violent 
crime has ended. The Punjab Code lias been introduced, and 
the revenue with confiscations will amount to 45 lakhs. The 
Customs line has been reorganized, and yields more than 
its former average. “The total revenue, including land tax, 
customs, excise, stamps, and miscellaneous, may be set down at 
75, or perhaps 80 lakhs per annum, or three-quarters of a 
million sterling. The cost of civil establishments at 15 lakhs ; 
of military police at 4 lakhs ; of regular troops, European and 
others, at 12 lakhs ; in all 31 lakhs, or .£310,000. It is evi¬ 
dent, then, that the territory will yield a large surplus ” 

The reporter reviews the general position of the Punjab 
during the mutinies, stating that had the fall of Delhi been 
postponed the whole Punjab would have burst out in insurrec¬ 
tion. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

1857-58. 

u The following statement exhibits the amount of revenue 
collected in the Straits Settlements during the year 1857 us 
compared with the former year:— 
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Malacca,.. 
Singapore, ... 


Co/s Us. 
>> 


Total Co/s Rs. ... 


1856.57. 


3,04,809 

1,79,938 

6,78,560 

11,63,308 



3,19,522 

1,72,599 

7,70,796 

12,62,918 


«The following exhibits the composition of the above To¬ 
tals, and at the same time points out the main sources of the 


revenue of the Straits 






1S56-57. 

1857-58. 

“ Excise Farms, 

Co/s Rs. 

8.06,384 

9,20,273 

Lands. 

... M 

1,87,286 

1,65,866 

Judicial Fees and Fines, ,, 

69,534 

71,455 

Miscellaneous, 

... )) 

1,00,101 

1,05,321 

Total Co.’s Rs. ... 

11,03,308 

12,62,918” 


Police .—The Police requires to be better paid, the population 
being continually increased from the refuse and scum of other * 
countries. There are 

Convicts in Penang, . ... 1,275 

Singapore,.. ... ... ... 2,193 

Malacca, .. .. ... 556 

"Who cost in 

Penang, ... ... ... .. ... 77,5] 6 

Singapore, ... ... ... ... 1,18,244 

Malacca, ... ... ... ... ... 32,191 

The convicts have been orderly during the year. The value 
of their labour is equal to their cost. The mortality amounts to 8 
percent, per annum. The cost of the administration during the 
year, not including Military, was Rs. 9,39,991, shewing anexcess 
of revenue of 3,37,426. The municipal revenue of the year was 

1856. 1857. 


u Penang, ... 
Malacca, 
Singapore, 


§ 44,002 $ 39,702 

„ 10,175 11,248 

„ 56,688 57,597 


Total,... ... 1,10,865 $ 1,08,547 


Or, Co/s Rs. ... v.- 2 > 43 ’ 9Q3 2,88,803” 

The Police and Conservancy charges are defrayed from these 
sources. The following is the abstract ol trade 
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EXPORTS. "ulX 


1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Great Britain, 

1,16,42,097 

1,84,12,095 

37,99,998 


53,70,658 

58,75,278 

5,04,020 


North America, ... 

3.1)8,901 

4,88,266 

89,362 

... ... 

27,64,048 

29,22,357. 

1,58,309 


.Europe, 

20,51.87* 

23,14,189 

2,62,311 

... •*• 

24,23,826 

22,76,133 


i,47,693 

Australia, . 

3,26,887 

3,84,852 

57,965 


4,26,764 

3,66,322 


60,442 

Calcutta, 

60,99,612 

78,13,416 

17,13,804 


34,99,797 

29,75,334 

/ 

5,24,463 

Madras, 

2,10,891 

5,47.873 

3,36,982 


5,97,845 

8,23,505 

2,25,660 


Bombay, ••• 

12,47,177 

28,65,970 

14,18,793 

... ... 

9,32,669 

12,54,201 

3,21,532 

. r —» 

China,. 

61,97,825 

87.51,076 

25,53,851 


1,04,37,820 

1,38,49,575 

34,11,755 

•r. V— 1 

Cochin China, 

9,11,958 

12,50,078 

3,08,120 


6,49,914 

10,50,030 

4,00,116 


Siam. ... 

35,32,501 

29,00,703 

.. ... 

611,798 

35,60,732 

39,93.774 

4,24,042 

. CO 

Manila, 

5,18,836 

9,82.026 

4,33,190 


1,86,884 

14,39,153 

12,52,269 


Java, Bally, &c. .. 

58,80,124 

66,21.095 

7,41,571 


51,24,057 

65,44,076 

14,20,019 

... fit 

Borneo, 

15,65,776 

20.53,211 

4,87,465 

. 

13,64,503 

18,10,664 

4,46,101 


Celebes, 

10.80,044 

16.30,401 

5,56,420 

. 

14,16,181 

16,06,428 

1,90,247 


Sumatra, 

8,12,890 

9,60,129 

1,37,233 


0,63,828 

7,01,444 

97,616 


Malayan- Peninsula, 

16,45,297 

19.02.772 

3,47,475 


18,55,582 

19,16,383 

60,801 


Miscellaneous, 

56,82,285 

72,57,494 

15,75,209 

. > 

64,92,873 

83,71,182 

18,78,309 

. 


5,28,44,988 

6,70,52.9391 

1,49,19,749 

6,11,798 

4,77,76,981 

5,78,35,839 

1,07,91,456 

7,32,598 

Co/s IIs. ... 


5,28,44,988j 

1 

6,11,798 



4,77,76,981 

7,32,598 



Increase, Co.'s Bs. 

1,12,07,951! 

1,42,07,951 


Increase, Co.’s E$. 

1,00,58,S58 

1,00,58,858 
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^port is added on the jails and jail hospitals of Singap 
fostrating against the practice of sending diseased men, or 
men of extreme old age, to the Straits. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE ASSIGNED 
DISTRICTS. 

1857-58. 


Judicial .—The Resident at Hyderabad, Col. Davidson, reports 
that no alteration has been made in the Civil jurisdiction of the 
different Courts and “ the general results of the statistics of 
Civil Justice in the Assigned Districts, for the year underreport, 
would appear to be that at the close of the year 31st December, 
1856, there were pending 1499 suits; 5827 original suits were 
instituted during the year, and 213 appeals, making a total of 
G04-0 suits, and including those pending from the previous year, 
it makes a grand total of 7539. 

“Out of this number, 2804 were decided in favor of plaintiff or 
appellant, 867 in favor of defendant or respondent, 296 were 
nonsuited, 644 were dismissed in default-, 1081 adjusted by 
compromise, and 508 were transferred, making a total of 6,201, 
leaving 1338 pending at the close of the year. 

“ The average number of days fo'r each ease was 100. The 
total value of property litigated was Rupees 8,17,866-4-8. The 
total cost of suits was Rupees 27,206-8-1. Tire average cost in 
each ease was Rupees 4-6-2, and the percentage of cost to value 
was Rupees 3-5-2.” 

Criminal Justice .—It is recommended that a short Code com¬ 
piled by Mr. Maltbv should be applied to the districts, as it is dif¬ 
ficult to obtain the lleugal Regulations and still more difficult 
to master them. There were committed during the year 


Crimes of the 1st class, ••• ... 27 


<C,IU )) 
3rd „ 
4th „ 


45 

45 

10 


only 3 persons were condemned to death and 39 to transportation. 
Besides these 2765 cases were decided by the Magistracy and 
Police involving 4196 persons. In the lvaichore Doab there is 
too much interference in petty offences, 2000 eases for example 
having been heard of “ abusive language. JThe percentage of 
stolen property recovered was Rs. 171 -d-o per cent. On the 
whole, criminal justice is in a satisiactoiy state in JBerar, 
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e * The Police of the Assigned Districts now costs 
92 a year. The Police who are managed on the North- 
west system, are generally inefficient, and in North Berar violent 
crime has increased at a frightful rate. Sixteen dacoities, several 
accompanied with wounding and torture, occurred in one month, 
and the Police failed to bring the offenders to justice. The 
Police iu that province must be strengthened, three Thannas 
of Mounted Police established, and a Rural Police created, having 
one Jaylia to each village. In the Raichore Doab which is over¬ 
governed, the expense of the Police is Rs. 2,37,317 a year or 20 
per cent, upon the revenue. Town Police ought to be establish¬ 
ed, and the expense defrayed by a tax on shopkeepers and other 
wealthy classes, being the only tax to which the people appear 
disposed to submit, A complete reorganization of the Police 
General, Rural, and Town, is proposed whenever sanction lias 
been obtained from Government. A Bheel rebellion on the Can- 
d^ish Frontier was put down in March, swiftly and satisfactorily. 

Jails .—“ A central Jail has been ordered to be constructed at 
Dharaseo, and materials are already being collected. District 
Jails will now be ordered at Oomraootee, Khamgaom, and Ling- 
soogoor, which have been deteimined by the Government of 
India as the Sadder Stations of the Deputy Commissioners of 
East and \\ est Berar, and the Raichore Doab. ,> The existing 
central Jail is an old fort at Nuldroog deemed unsuitable, 
being unhealthy, ill-ventilated, and ill supplied with water. No 
system of classification has been attempted, and only a few 
articles of common manufacture have been made. The prisoners 
have been employed in cleaning the Fort. “ The medical return 
shows that out of an average strength of 383 prisoners, sixty-nine 
died fiom disease, chiefly between the 1st September and the 
31st December, and out of an aggregate number of 4C06, 812 
were admitted into hospital. Of the number who died, nine 
died of cholera, forty-one of a malignant fever, and the re- 
reinainder from other causes.” 

The Jail costs Rs. 16,980 a year. An outbreak was attempted 
on 13th September. 1857, but was defeated by the guards who 
killed twenty. Only one escaped. The average cost of the 
prisoners in the minor Jails is in 


Rs. 


North Berar,... 

South do. 

Dharaseo, ... * 

Raichore, 

There arc no civil Jails. 

The following the revenue account since the districts were 
assigned:— 


29 3 
35 12 
0 0 
67 5 


7 per annum. 

s :: 

3 
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1853-54, 


1854-55, 


1855-50, 


1S50-57, 


1857-58, 


Receipts. 


Total Collections Gross Revenue* 

Value of Ordnance Stores,. 

In the hands of Paymasters, .. 


Balance against the Nizam, 

Total Company’s Rupees, 

Total Collections Gross Revenue, 
Balance against the Nizam, 

Total Company’8 Rupees, 
Total Collections Gross Revenue, 
Balance against the Nizam, 

Total Company’s Rupees, 
Total Collections Gross Revenue, 
Received on account of unclaimed sti¬ 
pends of Pensioners in Hindooetan, 
Balance received from the Military 
Secretary on account of the Nizam’s 

Contingent, . 

Total Company’s Rupees, 
Total Collections Gross Revenue,. 
Balance in favor of the Nizam for 

1856-57,. 

Received from the Officer of the late 
Paymaster, Hyderabad Contingent, 
Total Company’s Rupees, • • 


CoxiPANf’s Rupees. 


37,59,682 

3,10,442 

73,000 

41,43,125 

3,30,947 


44,74,073 

43*20,574 

1,71,232 


44,91,807 


43,05,549 

66,540 


43,72,089 


45,79,764 


1,889 


894 

45,82,548 

47,48,702 

3,76,699 

J,890 
5i 32,292 


2 

13 

13 


13 


15 

2 


2 

10 

1 

11 

8 

10 


12 


15 

7 


11 

11 

0 


10 

6 


a. 

9 


15 t 
12 


1 


T‘2 
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Disbursements. 

Company’s Rupees. 

Salaries, Establishments, and Costs 




of Collection, ... ... . 

3,76,591 

12 

5 

Payments provided for by Treaty, .. 

24,85,419 

14 

1 

Arrears due to Contingent prior to 




Treaty,. 

16,12,0G1 

8 

10 

Total Company's Rupees, .. 

44,74,073 

3 

4 

Salaries, Establisliments, and Costs 

i 

1 


of Collection, ... ... . 

9,18,908 

12 

8 

Payments provided for by Treaty, ... 

32,41,951 

0 

3 

Balance against the Nizam for 1853-54, 

3,30,947 

5 

6 

Total Company's Rupees, ... 

44,91,807 

2 

5 

Salaries, Establishments, and Costs of 




Collection, ... ... . 

11,27,245 

10 

1 

Payments provided for by Treaty, .. 

30,73,611 

14 

10 

Balance against the Nizam for 1854-55, 

1,71,232 

2 

9 

Total Company’s Rupees, ... 

43,72,089 

11 

8 

Salaries, Establishments, and Costs of 




Collection, .. ... . 

8,87,892 

7 

5 

Miscellaneous advances unadjusted, 

3,61,682 

5 

9 

Payments provided for by Treaty, .. 

28,89,734 

11 

2 

Balance against the Nizam for 1855-56, 

66,540 

1 

8 


42,05,849 

10 

0 

Balance in favor of the Nizam,.. 

3,76,699 

5 

4 

Total Company’s Rupees, ... 

45,82,548 

15 

4 

. lobules, Establishments, and Costs ol 

* 



Collection, ••• . 

12,59,295 

10 

8 

Miscellaneous advances unadjusted, 

4,75,562 

11 

10 

Payments provided for by Treaty, .. 

29,68,787 

0 

2 


1 47,03,645 

1 6 

* 

8 

Balance in favor of the Nizam, .. 

4,28,647 

5 

: 

5 

Total Company’s Rupees, .. 

| 51,32,292 

, 12 

i 

1 
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^ great increase, and no great falling off are expected Tliere" 
been however an objectionable tendency to introduce the 
ryotwarree system to the supersession of the old plan which 
was zemindaree, potailee, and ryotwaree all mixed up together. 
Details summarized above are added, and a report from Mr. 
Bullock warning Collectors against over-assessment. A minute 
report on village expenses follows. It is recommended that the 
village allowances, and those to deshmoots and deshpandies be 
granted, as they have a prescriptive right to them, but that they 
be reduced to their just limits which they have a teudency to 
exceed. The Enam Commissioner was appointed on the 7th 
April, 1857, aud up to 1st July, 1858, 125 cases ha^e been dis¬ 
posed of. With regard to lands enam-holders are little annoyed 
by the process of enquiry, but the recipients of money grants 
are injured by the delay necessary for enquiry. The Commissioner 
recommends that all payments made at the time of the cession 
should be sanctioned at once. “ It appears to me that in every 
district there ought to he at least one extra Assistant Com mi/ 
sioner, solely attached for the time to the Enam Commissioner" 
whose duty should be to collect, collate and translate the oral and 
documentary evidence on each claim, and in that form tl ' Q 
pers should be transmitted to the Enam Commissioner for Ms 

final decision and report. The work would then go on * i 
taneously in each district, and its completion might be conSm' 
plated within a reasonable time. 

“ I ™ uld further ^eg to observe, that in my opinion tl,» 
whole class of wuttundaree claims for service, whether villSe 
or pergunnah, might be disposed of under one rule uuon 
clear and discriminating report, and that the individual cl ' 
of this numerous body need not undergo separate investigation™ 8 
“ The Enam Commissioner seems disposed to admit the ] , ' 
of co-sharers to service grants. In the case of per<ninr<ah a ' mS 
vants, 1 think this is a mistake. The huqs and roosooras ^r 
enams granted to both pergunnah and village servants should 
not be considered divisible property, as it entirely frustrates the 
object for which the grant was made, and merely maintains in a 
state of pauperism a class of useless stipendiaries. 

“ I believe in like manner that the whole class of yeotnealidars 
might lie brought into one category. \Y here a yeomeab is held 
in lieu of a resumed jageer the claim might be of permanent 
tenure, but most yeouieahs are merely charitable gratuities to 
individuals, aud should have ceased on the death of the original 
grantee. Those now held by successors should be reduced about 
5 per cent, and cease on the death of present incumbents 

“ Were all this clearly understood, the labors of the Enam 
Commissioner would be much reduced, and under proper ma- 
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might be brought to a conclusion in three or 

The Commissioner should have an assistant in each district. 

Boundaries are nearly complete in the Raichore Doab, 
but little has been accomplished in other districts. 

Education .—No progress has been made except in Raichore, 
in which 41 new schools have been started and 12 qualified teach¬ 
ers sent out from Lingsoogoor. This has been effected without 
Government funds, though an expenditure of Rs. 7$0 a month 
has since been allowed. The course of education now includes 
reading, writing and spelling. 

Public JVorks .—A large and expensive establishment has been 
organized, but no works have been carried on. Funds may be 
obtained from the bankers at five per cent, and the great mili¬ 
tary road from Sholapore to Hyderabad will be finished by the 
rnd of the year. As soon as the Railway reaches Sholapore 
Hyderabad will be three days from Bombay. The canal connection 
of the Moosawith a large tank near Secunderabad called Hoossain 
Saugar, will also, it is hoped, be opened this year, funds amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,43,643 having been provided by the Nizam's 
Minister. Ibis Canal is 31 miles long, and will provide water 
tor 24,000 miles of wet cultivation. Village roads are advanc¬ 
ing, specially in the Dharaseo district where the expenditure 
has exceeded the village funds. 

Finance .—The financial details are added, and are summa¬ 
rized in the table at page 151. 

Political —The Assigned Districts were not affected by the 
mutinies, except in the Raichore Doab where treasonable machi¬ 
nations were carried on for two or three months. 

The population of the districts is returned at 19,72,291. 

There are "seven vaccinators for the whole of the Assigned 
Districts, and the monthly expense of the establishment amounts 
to Rupees 147. 

"The number of successful vaccinations performed by the esta¬ 
blishment during last year amounts to 2,436, the average per¬ 
centage of failures to 19i, the average cost p°r cent, to Com¬ 
pany's Rupees 54-11-5.” 

The people dislike vaccination extremely, and to this the fai¬ 
lure of the department must be principally ascribed. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE. 
1857-58. 


• Civil Justice.—“ The number of original civil suits filed and 
disposed of in the several Courts during the last year, is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Classes of 
Coubts. 

Remained on the file 
on 30th April, 1857. 

Filed from 1st M y, 
1857 to 30tii April, 
1858. 

Total. 

Deposed of 

from 1st May, 
1857 to 30th 
April. ^.08. 

Total. 

Remaining on 30th 

AprO, 1858. 

Percentage in favor 

of Plaintiffs. 

In favor of 
Plaintiffs. 

In faror of 
Defendants. 

Superintendent’s 









Court,. 

10 

13 

23 

5 

7 

21 

11 

41.7 

Moonsiffs’ do., 

219 

467 

' 716 

407 

139 

546 

170 

74.6 

Talook Courts, 

2,373 

10,797 

13,170 

9,762 

1,927 

11,689 

1,481 

83.6 

Hoozoor Adaw- 









lut, . 

... 

1 

1 

.. • 

... 

... 

. 1 

... 

Total, ... 

2,632 

11,27S 

13,910 

10,174 

2,073 

12,217 

1,663 

1 

83. 


The total amount at stake was Rs. 15,09,154. Suits were 
disposed of last year more speedily than before. 

Time since Institution. of 


“ Within three months after being filed, 

7,938 

„ six „ 

. 

2,045 

„ one year, 

... 

- 1,300 

a , two years, 

.. 

651 

After two years, 

... 

307 

Total, 

• • 12,247” 


The appeals are equal to nioe P cr CC1U '* of the decrees, and 
to 15 per cent, of appealable case c 
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trial Justice.— ct The cases filed and disposed]of during 
fear, as well as those remaining in arrears at the end of it, 
are classified as follows :— 


1 

H 


II 

1 

•3-I 

1 

Snsl 

03 U 

1 Classification 

H P- 
„c5 

of Courts. 

11 

co 

03 C 

§ 2 
o t 

U -< 

o £ 


Crimes against the 
person, ... 


48 


Crimes against 1 
property,. 124; 


00 


K^oo 

*ig 






o 

Eh 


o 

ft 


569 617 


289 3,015 


Miscellaneous, ... 
Petty Cases, 


19 716 


80 


Total. ! 271 


8,271 


735 

8,351 


12,447 12,718 


w CO 

r-t *C 

sS 

O - 

<£j ^ 

'o & 
§•£ 
'S 3 

TO ^ 

03 

QC id 

a oo 

O rH 
O 


a 

a> 




576 

2,796 

706 

8,248 


12,326 


ft 


o 

£ 


> 

G 

O 

Q 

6 

fe 


1,718; 702 

"5,478 2,449 
1,25 2j 935 
16,745 11,786 


25,193 15,873 


a 22 
*2 


•2 c 

G <J 
a> 

H J- 
00 j— 
03 O 

geo 

O g 
^ ° 
o 


41 

219 

29 

103 


392 


5J 

o 


u 

03 

G 

o 

TO 

ft 


o 


131 

6 

61 

314 

1,032 


“Of the whole of’15,873 persons against whom sentences 
wore passed' last year, 13.012 individuals were simply fined, 49 
were flogged and released, 8 were banished the jurisdiction, 31 
were merely discharged from the Government service, and 1 was 
su.it to the Lunatic Asylum, making a total ol 1,310, which 
leaves 2 772 to be accounted for ; eight of these were hanged, 
and 6 transported for life. The remainder, being in number 
2,758 or L7 per cent., were sentenced to various periods of im¬ 
prisonment. - 0rk . 

Jail*.— • ^ the Jails of this territory there were 1,694 prisoners 
umier sentence and awaiting sentence at the beginning of the 
last year, and 0,008 persons were committed to them during the 
yen", making a total of 7,702. Of these 1,3a!. persons were re¬ 
leased on the expiration of the period of their sentences; 107 
died in the Jails; 6 escaped from them ; 16/ were transferred to 
other authorities, chiefly the Military Department, by which the 
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es they were charged with were cognizable; 3,356 wef& 
fitted and released; 31 who were public servants were dis¬ 
missed the service and released; 10 were flogged and released ; 
96 were released on bail; 852 were fined and released; 10 were 
expelled the boundary; 7 were hanged; and 17 were transport¬ 
ed for life; making a total of 6,017. At the end of the year 
1,685 prisoners were left in the Jails, of whom 1,465 were under 
sentences of imprisonment and 220 awaiting sentences.” Of the 
prisoners labouring in Jail 27 per cent, died, while of these 
who worked on the roads only 1 per cent. died. The cost 
of each prisoner in 1857-58 was Rs. 39-14?. These returns do 
not include Bangalore, in which station Civil aud Criminal 
decisions are given by the Superintendent of Police. “At the 
beginning of the last year, 64 civil suits were pending before 
the Superintendent of Police, and 1,316 suits were filed 
during the year, making a total of 1,380 suits y 9o9 of them 
were disposed of, which include 790 cases, in which the claims 
were fully allowed, 125 in which they were partly allowed, and 
44 in which they were fully disallowed. The suits disposed of 
last year are less than those disposed of in the previous year by 
254. Eighty-six suits remained in arrears at the end of the last 
year, a number exceeding those which were in arrears at the end 
of the previous year by 22. In two cases, appeals were admitted 
last year by the Judicial Commissioner from the decrees of the 
Superintendent of Police, in one of which the original decree was 
confirmed and in the other reversed. At the beginning of the 
last year there were 45 criminal eases pending before that 
officer, 2,598 cases were filed during the year, making a total of 
2,643, of which 2,581 were disposed of, leaving 62 in arrears at 
the end of the year, in which 104 prisoners were involved. lie 
imposed fines ‘in criminal cases amounting to Rs. 3,130-11-8 
and levied Rs. 2,491-12-4.” 


The Superintendent is also Commissariat Officer, an arrange¬ 
ment. which, from the increased importance of Bangalore, it will 
soon be advisable to terminate. 

Revenue ._“The demand or revenue settlement for the year, 

on account of current revenue, exclusive oi ariears, amounts to Rs, 
84,99,226-4 as exhibited below 


Ordinary R ev 1:NUF * 


Land Revenue, * ... 
Saver, 

Abkary, 

Miscellaneous, 


•• 58,27 ( i05 15 

5 c> 

°.17,098 10 0 


V 


MIN/Sr^ 
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Extea Revenue. 



Sandal-wood, 
Miscellaneous sources, 
Tuccavy, 



1,06,033 2 7 
1,91,760 6 6 

7,792 5 2 


Total Rupees ... 84,99,226 4 0” 

This is the sixth bad season in succession, and a murrain 
has raged among the cattle, killing 90,683 domestic animals iu 
the Bangalore district alone. The collections including arrears 
amount to Rs. 85,91,588-4-10 showing a decrease of Rs. 
33,490-13-11; this is due however to the large outstanding ba¬ 
lances collected last year. The following shews the revenue of 
Mysore since annexation :— 


1831-32, Company’s Rupees, 

1832-83, • 

ditto. 

1833-34, 

ditto, ... 

1834-35, 

ditto, 

1835-36, 

ditto, ... 

1836-37, 

ditto, 

1837-38, 

ditto. 

1838-39, 

ditto, 

1839-40, 

ditto, ... 

1840-41, 

ditto, 

1811-42, 

ditto, 

1842-43, 

ditto, 

1843-44, 

ditto, ... 

1844-45, 

ditto, 

1845-46, 

ditto, 

1346-47, 

ditto. 

1847-48, 

ditto, 

1848-49, 

ditto, 

1849-50, 

ditto, 

1850-51, 

ditto, 

1851-52, 

ditto, 

1852-53, 

ditto, 


48,56,337 4 O 
...55,56,337 8 9 

... 58,25,756 8 O 

67,70,277 3 6 
.. 76,87,751 9 8 

71,13,703 13 7 

... 69,30,581 8 6 

71,91,818 7 0 

... 77,50,439 6 11 

76,48,125 7 5 

... 75,66,381 6 5 

75,64,855 1 5 

.. 72,59,119 7 1 

72,89,665 10 0 
... 71,00,370 3 7 

76,04,072 14 4 
... 79,26,751 6 11 

80,08,339 6 8 

... 80,03,953 11 0 

73,37,219 14 0 

.. 80,18,977 7 3 

78,07,926 11 9 

.. 82,07,926 11 9 

78,62,386 11 7 
... 83,88,954 1 0 

82,88,523 6 0 


1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

1857- 58, 

r i-il f , 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


ditto, ... 85,77,938 } 11” 

above is calculated up to 30 th June tn each year.] 
Education.--" 33fi 8 uper i 0 r pupils were educated in the Govern¬ 
ment superior schools • 315 in private superior schools receiving 
H i (rum Gov.-n. ment . and 410 iu inferior private schools ; roak- 
n S a tot al of 1 , 61.9 of these 1,175 were Hindoos; 72 Mahorae- 
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island 402 of other classes. The average attendance amoui 
to 1,294. 911 pupils were instructed in English; 704 in 

Canarese; 102 in Tamil; and 26 in Hindustani.” No grants 
in aid have been asked for except in the case of two schools in 
Bangalore. In Coorg an English school under Mr. Moeg- 
ling is attended by boys of the best families, and not the slightest 
feeling is exhibited against the school. 

Public Works .—No new works were commenced, but roads 
have been kept up and improved, bungalows built, and bridges 
carried. Data are being collected for the proposed lake at 
Maury Conway, a great irrigation work. 

Finance. _The financial details are added (summarized above). 

The Rajah’s fifth share of the revenues amounted during the 
year 1857-58 to Rs 9,58,149 making with his stipeud of Rs. 
3,50,000 Rs. 13,08,119 in the year. 

Military .—The total strength of the Mysore Infantry was 
2056, and of Cavalry—Silladar Horse—2987, costing together 
1,12,61,333. 

Population .—The population of Mysore in this year was 
37,38,927, of whom 1,81,817 are Mussalmans. The towns contain 

Population. Houses. 

«Bangalore Cusbah, ... ... 42,888 


Cantonment,. 
Mysore Town, ... 
Seringapatam, ... 
Toomkoor Town, 
Shiinooga „ 


1,32,742 

55,761 

14,928 

9,339 

14,186 


6,075 

17,821 

11,130 

5,212 

2,362 

2,615” 


A new system of forest conservancy has been begun and pro¬ 
mises well.* There has been a slight increase in vaccination, 
88,194 persons having been vaccinated with 4000 failures. 


THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

1857-58. 

Ox 28th February, says Sir R. Superinten¬ 
dent of Electric Telegraphs, ‘ lines constructed 

under my direction during the ^ P n 8 >ears extended 
in unbroken range from Saugor _'v * v a t the mouth of 

the Hooghly to Peshawar, beyond the Indus, via Calcutta, Be- 
Bares, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, and Hahore. From Agra the 
line stretched south to Gwalior, Indore, and Bombay ; and from 
Bombay traversed the Deccan, v* a 1 oona > Bclgaum, and Bella- 

o 1 
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angalore 
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and Madras, Lastly, from Bangalore 
iwj feuth to Mysore and the Neilgberry Mountains. 

“ The total length of these great lines was 3756 miles, with 55 
offices. The monthly income in cash receipts for messages w*as 
Rupees 17,690. The monthly value of service messages, ave¬ 
raged Rupees 6,557. Total value of business done, Rs. 23,247.” 

Iu 1856, 680 miles were added connecting Mysore and Cali¬ 
cut, Bellary and Hyderabad, Madras and Pondicherry, Nassick 
and Surat. 300 more were constructed by the East India Rail¬ 
way Company from Patna to Burdwan. The mutinies which 
broke out on 10th May, 1857, caused great havoc. The line 
from Meerut to Delhi was destroyed on 11th May, from Cawn- 
pore to Agra in 1st week of June, between Agra and Indore in 
1st week of July. “ By this time the whole line from Agra to In¬ 
dore, 400 miles; Agra to Cawnpore, 180 miles; and Agra to Delhi, 
178 mile3, had been totally demolished, the posts used for fire¬ 
wood, the wire cut up for slugs or bullets, or rendered perfectly 
unserviceable for telegraph purposes. • 

“ From Cawnpore towards Bengal, between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, everything but the iron-wood posts from Arracan, 
was destroyed. These posts were too heavy to be carried 
away, too hard to be cut up, and were almost incombustible, 
so that except a mere charring, they have escaped, and are 
again in use.” 


The lines weTe temporarily reconstructed with extraordinary 
rapidity and determination. A solid reconstruction is now in 
progress. Many of the most valuable assistants of the depart¬ 
ment were murdered, many took to military life, and all ac¬ 
quired a habit of independence, and of disobeying the central 
authority. “ But by far the most interesting occurrence in the 
story of the restoration of our lines is found in the dashing ex¬ 
ploit of Captain Stewart, Mr. Harrington, Mr. McIntyre, and 
Mr. Devere, in running up a flying line from Cawnpore to Luck¬ 
now in the last advance of the Commander-iu-Chief on that 
city. The cool intrepidity and ready resources displayed by 
Captain Stewart on that occasion, gained lor him the hearty 
applause of the whole army. I append his report, to which I 
J ' r with much pleasure, as one of the best proofs yet given of 
the value of this department in military operations as well as 
in its political and civil bearings.” 

There are now (31st October, 1858) 7155 miles open and at 
work. The only line in bad order is the Calcutta and Madras 
iine which runs through a difficult country flooded for great 
part of the line. 2,151 more miles are under construction and 
14Uf more have boeu sanctioned. Omitting the Ceylon lines 
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^^flb^lollowing paragraph shews the work accomplished and in 
progress :— 


Allies. 

“ Lines open up to 1856, ... ■ ... 3,756 

Do in 1856, ... ••• •• ••• .. 680 

From 1856 to present date, ... ... 2,719 

Under construction now, ... .. ... 2,154 

To be commenced and finished this season, 1,404 


Total Miles ... 10,713” 


The Superintendent discusses standards, river crossings, in¬ 
sulators and cables, and proceeds to state as the result of expe¬ 
rience that one first class Inspector is absolutely necessary for 
every 500 miles of line. The monthly cost of alfestablishments 
is now 

Pay,. 63,427 

Rent, and working expenses,.17,815 


Ks .81,233 

A sum which will be covered by receipts twelve months after 
tranquillity is established. There are now 45 stations at which 
the Morse instruments are used. “ We accordingly want nothin^ 
now but about 200 more instruments, of which 100 have been 
applied for to Berlin, and 100 will be made in India, and also 
about 100 more trained signallers, now under instruction here, 
to bring the Morse system in full operation over all India and 
Ceylon. A few mouths more will accomplish this, and enable us 
to send a message of 100 words in ten minutes from Calcutta to 
Bombay, and from Galle to Peshawar with the most absolute 
certain tv, and exemption from all ordinary causes of error and 
delay.” _ . 

The assistants brought out for the Morse instruments have as 
a rule succeeded. Appendices are added describing the flying 
line carried by Captain Stewart with the Commanderdn-Chief 
into Lucknow, and which was in working order in the Kaiser- 
bagh two hours after its 1 capture; also Mr. Wickham’s 
success iu running a submarine cable across the Straits of 
Manaar. 
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PORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SALT DEPARTMENT. 

1857-58. 


<SL 


Mb. E. T. Trevor, Secretary to tne Board of Revenue, on the 
12th January, 1859, submits statements showing the results of 
the administration of the Salt Department in Bengal and Orissa 
for the year ending with the 30th September, 1858. 

The quantity of Salt in store in Bengal on 1st October, 1857, 
as compared with the same date on the previous year, was 

Mete. Srs. Cks . 


In 1850, . 28,55,701 23 9 

„ 185>7, . 35,22,374 13 _ 10 

The preponderance of the quantity in store in 1857 relates 
chiefly to foreign Salt in bond, owing to the unprecedented im¬ 
portations of the previous year. 

The quantity imported and sold, during the two years, was as 
follows: — 


Imported. 

Mds. Srs. Cks . 

In 1856-57, . 76,68,338 18 4 

„ 1857-58, . 72,62,125 5 1 

The decrease of 4 lacs of maunds refers almost exclusively 
to sea-imported Salt. 


Sold. 

Mds. Srs . Cks. 

In 1856-57, . 69,40,083 28 &£ 

„ 1857-58, . b 68,92,882 24 o\ 

({ The decrease (2£ lacs maunds) in the sales from the Go- 
vernment depots, w hich refers chiefly to the liidgellee Salt, is 
believed to have been partially caused by a corresponding in¬ 
crease (2 lacs maunds) in the sales of imported Salt: so that 
the general result is not remarkably aflected 

“The following figures show the taidad— or quantity of Salt 
required to be provided by each Agency-and the actual out. 
turn, for the past season :— 

Taidacla. Out-turns. 

Mds. Mds. Srs. Cks. 

11,00,000 10,48,024 o 0 

- 8,09,050 25 

4,60,501 36 
6,18,873 0 
3,21,911 10 
2,76.007 15 
6,12,702 0 


Hidgoliee, ... 

Tumlook, 

Chittagong, 

Polaaore, 

Cuttack, 

Pooree, .. 

Ditto (Bay), 


o,00,000 
8 . 00.000 
7 , 00,000 
4,50,000 
3,00,000 
4,00,000 


. Excess. 
Mds . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,12,702 


Deficiency. 
Mds. Srs. Cks 
51,370 0 o’ 
00,949 15 
3,39,498 3 
81,127 0 
b28,088 30 
24,892 25 
0 0 


0 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total, 


46,50,000 40,47,270 6 5 1,12,702 7,15,431 33 11” 
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e deficiency, which refers to boiled Salt only, is ascrifc^ 
by the Board partly to the very unfavourable weather 
during the season of manufacture, partly to the mutiny of the 
native troops at Chittagong which delayed the commencement 
of the manufacture, and partly to the want of fuel in Balasore. 

“ The sole manufacturer under the new Excise Rules during 
the year under report wa3 Mr. H. Fraser, who made 38,000 
maunds of Salt, or 8,000 maunds more than was produced in 
Sagur Island in the preceding year, and somewhat in excess 
of the out-turn of any year. ,; 

In the sales of Salt there has been a decrease of 117 maunds 
in Chittagong. In the undermentioned Divisions there has been 
an increase of 17,294? maunds: 


Bullooab, ... 

1,379 

Backergunge,. 

... 1,071 

Jessore, .. ... . 

7,360 

Baugundy, . 

141 

Barriepore, ... 

3,299 

Calcutta, 

307 

Western, ... 

459 

Midnapore, 

... 2,606 

Jellasore,. 

672 

Total, 

.. 17,294” 


In Tumlook there was a decrease of 575 maunds, in Ealasore 
of 6,164 maunds, in Central Cuttack of 50,180 maunds, owing 
to the disturbed state of the interior and the extreme unpopu¬ 
larity of the Kolerow Golalis. In the Pooree Agency there was 
an increase in the sales of 40,006 maunds. The confiscations dur¬ 
ing the year as compared with the past year were as follows 

Attached . Released . Confiscated. 


Mds. Jl Ids. Mds . 

In 1856-57, ... 14,685 12,172 2,536 

„ 1857-58, ... 13,766 11,758 2,063 

The cases prosecuted to conviction were 1,187, and the num¬ 
ber of prisoners 1,594. More than half of the Salt confiscated 
(1,128 maunds) refers to the Jessore Division. The following 
are the financial results of the year as compared with those of 
the preceding:— 

Receipts. 


IVisbts. AW Revenue . 


“1856-57,. 1,07,03,617 43,00,699 64.03,018 

1857-58,. 1,02,98,755 38,51,072 64,47,683” 

On the 1st October, 1858, 87,21,227 maunds, 25 seers and 
7 chittacks of Salt, -.verc in store. 
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yv Salt imported by sea on private account, during tire 
;liree months, or the 1st quarter of 1858-59, is shown 
below :— 



Mis. 

Srs. 

Cks. 

Great Britain, 

10,18,777 

15 

3 

France, ... 

35,361 

26 

11 

Spain, 

21,777 

31 

2 

Mauritius, 

272 

8 

14 

Red Sea and Arabian Sea, ... 

3,71,372 

33 

1 

Bombay, ... 

35,579 

0 

0 

Ceylon, 

10,126 

26 

11 

Madras,.. 

.. 1,01,735 

22 

4 


The provision for the current 
thus:— 

Providedby Government, 

In store on 1st October, .. 
Imports for first Quarter, 

„ Expected, .. 

Salt from Siude, 


15,95,003 3 14” 

season may be summed up 

Mounds. 

. 35,50,000 

.37,21,227 

15,95,000 

. 15,00,000 

. 1,53,773 


Maunds, 1,05,20,000 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1857-58. 

This Report was submitted by the Secretary to the Sadder 
Board of Revenue, North- Western Provinces. The rams of 
1856, upon which the rubbee or spring crop 0 M 80 7 mainly 
cb pended, were generally abundant. In t he district of Banda 
the fall was excessive. The muhawut or winter raiu was much 
as usual; the out-turn of the khurreef or autumn crops was 
above average. If drought bad been superadded to the cala. 
laities of the rebellion, the effects would have been terrible. 

Laud Revenue. —.♦< Of a demand Rs. ..20,o SI02, Rs. 
8,11.30,801 was realized to 80th April last, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 1,09,82,798, which has been reduced by subsequent collec¬ 
tions to Rs. 88,70,697. The returns for the Meerut Division con- 
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favorably with those of others. Although, with the except 
m of Debra Doon, each district has been the scene of violence 
and plunder, of invasion by the enemy, and in Boolundshuliur 
and Allygurh of attempts to establish rebel authority, there 
has been little defalcation of land revenue. 

“ The return for the district of Etawah, where for 
a considerable time suspension of collections was a measure of 
necessary prudence, aflbrds a remarkable illustration of good 
faith, or at least.of consciousness that the State's fair demands 
must ultimately be satisfied." 

Balances .—“Of the actual balances it may be fairly estimated 
that 3S lakhs will be realized in course oi time, and the actual 
deficiency will thus be about half a million sterling. No incon¬ 
siderable portion consists of nominal items, the demands on es¬ 
tates which have suffered by diluvion, or on tracts of forest and 
waste which have been relinquished, or on estates in Bundel- 
khund and in the Saugor and Jhansie Divisions, subject to revi¬ 
sion of assessment. To these large additions have been made of 
nominal balances against estates of loyal landholders, who have 
armed in defence and support of local authority. The Board 
have discouraged any general unspecific recommendations of re¬ 
mission, for such measures adopted without local enquiry mis. 
chievously weaken the sense of the obligations of the settlement 
contract." 

Coercive Measures .—In most districts there was a diminution 
of dustuck processes. Sales were made in very few instances. 
Transfers in putteedaree estates were increased. In the Jubbnl- 
pore Division, where the malgoozars have not the proprietary 
right, as in the Regulation Districts, competent lessees were put 
in charge of estates iu place of those who proved unable to ma¬ 
nage them or joined in the rebellion. The increase in the 
number of farms is thus more'apparent than real. 

Abkaree .—“ The loss in this branch of revenue may be set 
down at fifty per cent, of the average annual income.' 1 Few 
of the abkars or distillers work on their own capital, but 
depend for advances on those who have suffered largely in the 

rebellion. They have but little inducement to expose the illicit 
manufacture, yet the elasticity of the revenue is remarkable. 

Stamps.—" The defalcation of the stamp revenue is about two- 
thirds of the average return. The suspension of Civil busiuess and 
the stagnation of trade sufficiently explain this result." 

Srtyer .—“The statement of the revenue derived from forest 
tracts and quarries is imperfect, as it does not include the in¬ 
come derivable from the principal forest tracts, the controul of 
which has been transferred to the Director General of Canals " 

The actual losses in cash sustained b\ plunder in 1857-58 
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million sterling. In India agricultural operations arc 
affected by wars and tumults. Hence only in Buudel- 
cund, and in the districts of the Doab and north of the Ganges 
agricultural resources were seriously impaired. u The trade 
of the country may be said almost throughout the year to have 
been suspended, the main arteries of commerce, the Ganges and 
Jumna, having been tied up by the enemies of the State. Futteh- 
gurh alone is mentioned as having retained its customary 
traffic with the districts of Rohilkhund.” 

On the conduct of the people it is remarked, that the “ Maho- 
medans and the Hindoos of the dominant castes, especially in 
the districts from which the native army has been recruited, 
and on the borders of Oude, were generally actively disaffected. 
The inferior classes were passive and indifferent. Predatory clans, 
true to their traditions, relapsed at once into former habits of 
wanton license, indiscriminate plunder, and ruthless violence. 
The baser populace of towns and villages followed their example, 
not unfrequently led on by those whose duty was to restrain 
them, for the gratification of private revenge, or at least having 
a license to ravage elsewhere, so long as they did no mischief at 
home. The traders, the money-lenders, the men of substance, 
were either victims or compounded for their safety with parties 
strong enough to defend them. Old feuds were revived ; transfers 
of landed property or occupation were summarily cancelled: all was 
anarchy and confusion. Yet with all this, agricultural industry 
went on much as usual/ 1 

There were however many honourable and prominent excep¬ 
tions. The testimony to the conduct of officials is on the whole 
favourable. The inferior men of the lofcal establishments were 
# faithless in numbers. The grand total of laud revenue demands 
for the year was B». 4,20,63,102, of this there was collected 


In the year, 
Since, 


3,11,30,304 

20,62,101 


3,31,92,405 


Tulubana realized in 1855-56, 
do. in 1857-58, 


Leaving an actual balance of Rs. 


Dustucks issued in 1855-56, 
do. in 1857-58, 


88,70,697 

1,73,928 

1,00,738 

1,30,023 

74,887-4 


Lstates sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue in 


Total Total 



Cases. J unnna. Balance. 
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demands of abkaree revenue were 15,64,488, the collec- 
-ions in the year and since 10,89,003, and the actual balance 
4,75,485. Of estates farmed for arrears there were 



Cases. 

Total 

Jumma. 

Total 

Balance. 

1855-56, . 

. 96 

49,226 

23,149 

1857-58, 

3274 

3,56,068 * 

1,10,666 

Of sequestration there 

were 

Cases. 

Total 

Jumma. 

Total 

Balance. 

1855-56, . 

. 41 

41,709 

12,631 

1857-58, 

G9 

37,147 

19,533 

Of losses there were 




Cash, . 87,16,065 13 0 

Value of Stamps, . 1,65,482 14 6 

„ „ Postage Labels,. 1,437 10 6 * 

„ „ Opium, . 6,269 13 6 

„ „ Promissory Notes, ... 2,68,000 0 0 

Of transfers of pulnees there were 

Total Total 

Cases. Jumma. Balance. 

1855-56,. 134 23,473 9,489 

1857-58, ... - 189 77,980 25,732 

The net revenue of stamps was 4,17,126 against 13,56,060 
in 1855-56. 

The miscellaneous sayer revenue was 67,933 against 
1,97,375 in 1855-56. 


MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Madras Records, No. LVII. 

Mb. Arbuthnot, the Director of Public Instruction, submits 
the Annual Report for the Session 185/-58. The report of the 
College Council is not favorable. The conduct of the students 
had been marked by carelessness and irregularity, which may be 
ascribed to their extrem: youth, their premature removal, and the 

number of the subjects they are required to study. The Direc¬ 
tor recommends that the first of these be prevented by admit¬ 
ting no student under the age of 17 years. The second originat¬ 
ed in the pressing demand for medical subordinates. & The 
number of subjects was little in excess o. the usual course. A 

v 2 
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medical officers unconnected with the College 
conducted the annual examination. The result was on the whole 
more satisfactory than might have been expected from the re¬ 
marks of the Professors. Of eight candidates who presented them¬ 
selves for diplomas six passed with great credit. The result of 
the first examination of candidates for the diploma was less 
satisfactory. Of seven who presented themselves only one passed. 

The College Council draw attention to the great want of ad¬ 
ditional rooms for lectures and other purposes. A Primary Me¬ 
dical School was opened on 1st November, 1857, to impart an 
elementary knowledge of Medicine and some training in English 
to boys. A committee of the College Professors was satisfied with 
the progress of its pupils. Out of 50 boys, 40 were considered fit 
for promotion to the Medical College. The pupils attended re¬ 
gularly at the Vepery Hospital and were there taught to com¬ 
pound and exhibit medicines, to bandage and dress ulcers, &c. 

The report goes on to view the correspondence which took 
place during the previous year with reference to the course of 
instruction most suitable for Military medical students. The 
examiners of the College in April, 1857, recorded their opinion 
that the course of study prescribed for native medical pupils and 
apprentices was unnecessarily high. Major General Beresford, 
and the present Commander-in-Chief, concurred in this. After 
suggesting a plan which was objected to by the most able and 
experienced officers in the Medical Department, the Director 
finally recommends the following revised curriculum :— 

For Medical Apprentices. 




ittee of 


1#/ Year. 2nd Year. 
Chemistry. Anatomy. 
Anatomy, Physiology. 

Materia Mediea. 
Medical Botany. 
Surgery. 

Clinical Surgery, 


3rd Year. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Clinical Medicine. 

„ Surgery. 

Midwifery and diseases 
of women and children. 
Ophthalmic Surgery. 


For Native Medical Pupils. 


1st Year. 2nd Year. 

Chemistry. Anatomy. 
Anatomy. Materia Mediea. 

Medical Botany. 
Surgery. 

Clinical Surgery. 


3rd Year. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Clinical Medicine. 

„ Surgery. 

Midwifery and diseases 
of women and children. 

g candidates for the medi- 


To meet the difficulty of obtainin 
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service possessing a knowledge of English, and intelligc 
_ ieient to enable them to profit by the instruction imparted 
in the College, it is suggested that 50 medical scholarships of 
Its. 3 per month be sanctioned, to be held at towns where there 
is a Government zillah school by youths who, after pursuing 
their studies both under the school-master and under the eyo 
of the Surgeon in charge of the Hospital for a certain period, 
should be drafted off to the Medical College at Madras. This 
would create a supply of lads for the subordinate medical ser¬ 
vice with higher qualifications, both literary and professional, 
than now engage themselves.. The Director recommends that 
a native Surgeon be appointed to the office of College Tutor 
on a salary of 100 Rs. per month, to assist the students in pre¬ 
paring for the lectures. 

“ The preceding suggestions have reference exclusively to the 
education of the Military medical students. As respects the 
course of instruction of candidates for native Surgeoncies and 
of other candidates for the diploma of the College, no altera¬ 
tion is proposed .” As to the latter the Director thinks that 
it would “ be more satisfactory in every point of view, and cer¬ 
tainly more economical, to abolish the grade of native Surgeon 
and to establish, in its stead, a grade of Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
which shall be open to all classes, abolishing at the same time 
the caste distinction which at present exists between the grades 
of Apothecary and Dresser.” 

The Director’s report concludes with some remarks a 3 to his 
own position in relation to the Medical College, 

The report of the College Council follows. The tptal num¬ 
ber of students at the end of the year was 145. “ In October, 

1857, the formal recognition of the Madras Medical College 
by the Colleges of Surgeons in Dublin and Edinburgh was 
received.” The Professor of Anatomy delivered 74 lectures 
and held 26 examinations; 88 subjects were dissected. The course 
of the Professor of Physiology consisted of 75 lectures and 21 
examinations. The Professor of Chemistry gave 110 lectures on 
Inorganic Chemistry. The Professor- of Botany delivered 30 
lectures and held 5 examinations. In Materia Medioa 100 

lectures were delivered to and 20 examinations held in the se¬ 
nior and 1st classes. The Professor of Midwifery and Diseas¬ 
es of the Eye reports that he delivered 80 lectures on the for¬ 
mer and 20 in the latter. There were 1-0 lectures and exami¬ 
nations on Surgery, and 9S in Medecine. The course on Me- 
dical Jurisprudence consisted of £/ lectures and 12 examinations, 
“The average monthly expenses ot t ic College, including the 
salaries of the Professors, Assistants, Servants and Contingent 
Expenses, exclusive of supple ^ roal -England, amount to Itu- 
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1,697-1-1.” This shews a decrease, as compared with the 
previous year of Rs. 153-1-4. In reviewing Mr. Arbuthnot’s re¬ 
port, the Madras Government refers his suggestions as to medical 
scholarships and a revised curriculum to the Military Depart¬ 
ment, approves of the appointment of a College Tutor, and pro¬ 
mises to refer it to the Government of India. 


THE MADRAS RAILWAY* 

1857. 

Madras Records , No. LUI—A. 

On 21st'May. 1858, the Governor in Council reviewing the 
reports, notices that “the expenditure on account of construc¬ 
tion on the South-west line has been Rupees 28,55,865 during 
the past year, and that on account of superintendence, Rupees 
3,G7,250, or nearly 13 per cent, on the expenditure. The 
progress o r work in 1857 contrasts favorably with that exe* 
euted in the previous year 1856, both in earth-work arid ma¬ 
sonry. In the revenue account the total receipts during the 
year by coaching and goods amounted to Rupees 3,58,102-9-8, 
and the total working expenses, including Rupees 1,007-8-6 
paid in England chargeable to this account, to Rupees 
2,29,043-8-0, showing a balance of Rupees 1,29,059-1-8 to be 
credited to the Railway Company iu payment of interest al¬ 
ready advanced on the capital.” 

The appendices added shew that up to 1857 the work done 
amounted to 73,63,710 cubic yards earth-work, and 2,64,063 
cubic yards -masonry, 19,964 yards permanent way and 
11,20,890 cubic yards of ballasting ; 9,84,975 yards of fencing 
had also been put up; while the following amount of stock has 
been collected:— 



fq .V$&ZS 


Particulars. 


Rolling Stock . 

Complet¬ 
ed up to 
1857. 


During 

1857. 


“ Passenger Stock” 

1st Class Carriages, 
Composite do. .. 

2nd Class do. 

3rd do. do. ... 

Carriage Trucks, 

Break Vans., 

Horse Boxes, .. 



Total. 


3 
8 

4 
23 

4 


Total 

.48 

4 

52 

" Goods Stock.” 

Ballast wagons, . 

... 60 

io 

GO 

Open do. 

. 90 

100 

Coke do. .. 

20 

10 

30 

Hopper do. 

. 5 

.. 

5 

Covered do. 

50 

... 

50 

Cattle do. ... 

10 

20 

30 

Break vans, 

Plat-form Trucks, 

6 

3 

9 

. ... 20 

... 

20 

Timber do. 

... 10 

... 

10 

Gun Powder van, ... 

. ... 1 


1 

Total, ... 

... 272 

43 

315 


The total expenditure up to 1857 had been Rs. 60,56,037. 
The rates paid were 

Maximum. Minimum. 

Areas. 

Earth work, per c.y. 3-6. 1-6 

Masonry, . - Ks * 3-12-,. 

The masonry rates are only estimated. During 1S57 the 
cost of superintendence was 13 per cent, on expenditure. 

On 17th Mav 1858 , Mr. J. M- Heppel, tlnef Engineer, re¬ 
ports on the condition of each of the 17 sections ot the work up 
to the end of 1857, hopes to open the fanes to &alem on one aide,, 
and Coimbatore on the other by the end ot 1 Sj 9, and remarks 
that the cause of delay is the deficiency in the supply of sleepers 
and permanent wav. _ r 

On 15th May, 1858, the Traffic Manager , Mr. H. A. Fletcher 
reports the receipts from passengers ab tollows ;— 








MIN ISTff 


lm \ Gt 

First Class. Second Class. Tliird Class. Total. klJJL—i 

No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 

July, ...103 012 10 6 515 1,060 9 6 10,550 15,051 8 9 17,108 10,724 12 9 

Augt. ... 88 446 11 6 478 1,048 4 3 15,594 13,377 10 7 16,160 14,872 10 4 

Sept. ... 97 C39 4 6 411 949 14 9 13,899 11,814 15 0 14,407 13.404 2 3 

Oct. ... Ill 683 7 0 377 1,006 10 3 12,392 11,001 11 6 12,880 12,751 12 9 

Nov. ... 96 543 0 0 293 660 4 6 14,287 12,508 9 7 14,670 13,771 14 1 

Dec. ...112 653 10 0 594 1,320 1 6 17,924 15,370 5 2 18,630 17,344 0 8 

Equal to 182*7-1 0 per mile per mensem, on 81 miles. The parcel 
receipts were for the half year ending 31st December, 1857, Rs. 
149.11 or Re. 1-13-7 per mile. The rates, Mr. Fletcher con¬ 
siders, are almost prohibitory. The amount received for horses, 
carriages and goods, was Rs. 690-8-3, and for goods, 66,722-3-7 
paid on 19,780 tons, equal to 137-4-7 per mile per mensem. Mr. 
Fletcher is of opinion that greater facilities are required for the 
collection of goods. Reports are added describing the operations 
in each district, and official correspondence on sleepers, accidents 
in blasting, &c. 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1857. 

Tins is not a Report but a series of tables submitted by the 
Judges of the Court of Foujdaree Udalut to the Governor in 
Council. Under the head of each district a statement of petty 
offences .and of crimes and misdemeanours for the year 1857 is 
given, and a list of the Judges, Araeens, Magistrates, aud Assis- 
ta?its, accompauies the statements. The following arc the most 
important facts. 

The Village Police investigated 14,821 cases, of which 
6,826 alone were convicted and punished. The District 
Police convicted and punished 51,448 cases, and referred 
8,485 to higher Courts Tie subordinate Judges, Principal 
S udder Ameens and S udder Amec ns, acquitted 3,156 cases, 
convicted 1,833, referred to Sessi and disposed 

of otherwise 43, making a total ot 8,433 w all 228 under trial 
on 1st December. The Magistrates, Joint Magistrates and 
Assistant Magistrates took up 7,350 cases; of these 413 w T ere 

discharged without trial, 3,523 acquitted, 2,577 convicted, 743 

committed to subordinate Criminal Courts, 8 otherwise 
disposed of, and 81 under trial on 31st December. The Session 
Judges disposed of 3,725 cases, of which l 834 were acquitted 
a'^1 1J121 convicted The Foujdaree l dalut sat on 423 cases 
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Jiese 122 were released unconditionally, 67 on security, 273 
were convicted, 2 remanded, and 3 otherwise disposed of, leaving 
16 under trial at the'end of the year. The sentences passed on 
those convicted were as follows :—76 were imprisoned for 7 
years, 36 for 14 years, and -3 for life; 77 were transported and 
59 suffered death. In all the Courts the tables shew a gradual in. 
crease in the number of cases since 1854 :— 

Average duration of Cases referred to the 
FoUJDAREE UdALUT. 


I’D 

*1 

ya 

From Apprehension 
to Commitment. 

From Commitment 
to Reference. 

From Transference to 
Receipt. 

From Receipt of Refer¬ 
ence to Sentence. 

Total from Apprehension. 

Days. 

: 

! Days. 

Days. 

1 Days. 

r 

Days 

1853, 29 

100 

O 

7 

<I4b 

1 1854, 21 

71 

9 

5 1 

106 

1855, 22 

50 

7 

5 

Si 

| 1856, 20 

53 

7 

8 

88 

1857, 21 

55 | 

7 

10 : 

93 


Offences .—Under the first head of offences against the 
person the most noticeable laets are these. < 97 were charged 
with murder and 604 acquitted; 140 with homicide and 125 ac¬ 
quitted ; 1,0it with assault with wounding and 767 acquitted ; 
109 with rape and 106 acquitted; ; H with abortion and all ae- 
quitted, 27 with the sah ol n ^ 11 ^ ^omen and 13 acquitted 
66 with torture and 59 acquitted; * • 10 *uUl nffr&v and 4,327 
acquitted. 1,03,550 with petty assault and 61,667 acquitted. 
Under the second class ot offence - against property committed 
with violence, the following thenunn points , 

w 




























ence. 


Dacoity, ... 
Highway Robbery, 
Affray, 
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Cases. 

4,257 
1,547 
.. 1C9 


Acquitted. 

3,787 

1,322 

126 
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Under the third class of offences against property 
committed without violence. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Burglary, 

... 4,651 

3,990 

Theft. 

... 16,423 

9,730 

Receiving Stolen Goods, 1,313 

901 

Fraud. 

... 1,080 

701 

nder the fourth class of malicious offences against proper 

Offence . 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Arson, 

628 

612 

Cattle-hilling, ... 

745 

710 

Under the fifth class of forgery and 

offeuces 


against the currency. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Forgery, ... 

367 

343 

Counterfeiting Coin, 15 

11 

Having do ... 

52 

43 

Under 

the head of miscellaneous. 

Offence . 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Prison-breaking, 

159 

28 

Perjury, 

75 

48 

Riot, ... 

85 

60 

jOther offences, 

... 6,652 

1,980 


PRISON RETURNS OF T1IE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1856. 

These Returns are ft series of tables. 1 he following are the 
most important facts. There are 31 jails, or one for each zillah, 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Total aggregate number of prisoners during 18ob, 78,71,005 

Daily average number, 


21,505 
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of Permanent Jail Establishment, 
do. do. Guard, 

Compensation in lieu of Prison labour, 
Contingent jail Guard, ... 
Miscellaneous charges including 
Doctor's travelling, kc. 

Native Medicines, 

Prison and Hospital Rations, 

Clothing and Bedding, 

Additions, Alterations and Repairs, 


. Rs= 72,218 
„ 3,45,959 
„ 27,783 

>, 1,49,658 


<s 


32,430. 
2,354 
2,00,856 
38,194 
9,S38 


- 8 - 1 
-5-10 
- 9 - 3 
-7-8 

12.9 
-15-4 
-7-2 
- 0-11 
- 0-2 


Total Jail expenditure, 


Rs. 7,39,294-15 -2 


Average cost of Permanent Jail Guard per Its. As. P. 
head per annum, ... ... ... .. 0-12-7 

do do. Contingent do. ... ... .. 0-15 - 41- 

Average cost of diet per head per day, ... ... ... qx 

do. do. per annum, .. .. ... 12-1-11 

do. Clothing do. do. ... ... .. .. 1-12-5 

Average total cost per head per annum, ... 34 - 6 - 0£ 

do. exclusive of compensation, jail establishment, 

guards and repairs, ... . ... 22 - 7.8i 

In the 11 jails of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories* 
3,072 was the daily average number of prisoners. The total jail 
expenditure was Its. 1,35,711-3-5, the average cost of diet pc; 
day per head six and a half pice, and the average^total cost 
per head per year its. 30-15-4. The total number of deaths in 
the North-west Jails was 2,151 being an average of 10.02 to 
strength and of 8.77 to sick. Of these 610 were from cholera 
or a ratio of ?.84 to strength. Of these there were in 


Cholera deaths. 


Delhi, 

.18 

Hissar, ... 

9 

Mozuffernuggnr, ... 

.20 

Meerut, 

90 

Bareilly, 

.67 

Shahjehanpore, 

SO 

Afcra, . 

232 

Etah, ... 

14 

Futtyghur, 

... 36 

Allahabad, 

29 

Bandah, 

9 

Mirzapore, 

19 

Benares, 

... 7 

Moradabad, 

AH the rest were under seven 

... 7 
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MADRAS LAND REVENUE REPORT. 

1856-57. 

On 12th February, 1859, the Governor of Madras in Council 
reviews the Land Revenue Report for Fusly, 1266. The ge¬ 
neral result shows an increase of Rs. 16,20,613 upon the re¬ 
port of last year, though there was a deficiency of rain in Tinne- 
velly, Coimbatore, and Bellary. Prices have fallen consider¬ 
ably, in the Ceded Districts as much as 27 per cent. The lands 
included in the ryots* holdings have been increased by 7,59,355 
acres or 6i per cent. “ The total revenue for the year amount¬ 
ed to upwards of five crores of Rupees; being about 1G£ lakhs 
in excess of the previous year. Of this sura, Rupees 3,85,13,019 
was on account of land ; that under ryotivdri management pro¬ 
duced in the Fusly under report Rupees 3,54,45,430, while the 
permanently settled revenue was 49,74,827. The rent of the 
am&ni villages, or those from one cause or another temporarily 
or permanently under the direct management of Government, 
was Rs. 83,094. And Rupees 4,56,51,828 or 91§ per cent, of 
the total revenue, or Rupees 5,00,13,388, were collected within 
the close of the Fusly.** 

The remissions amounted to forty-seven and a half lakhs, the 
amount slightly increasing with the increase of cultivation. 

“ Cotton and indigo cultivation has made some little progress 
in comparison with the year preceding that under report; but 
sui>ar-caue has, the Government regret to observe, declined, in 
spite of * he opportunities afforded by the anicuts in Masulipatam 
and Rajahmundry ; the area planted being but 32,G37 acres; or 
3,450 less than in the preceding year.** 

The abkaree rents exhibited an increase of Rs. 2,91,721, or 
13 per cent. Owing to a new method of renting the farms the 
muhtarfa revenue had decreased by Rs. 8,395 through the a- 
bolition of the sheep and goat tax, the salt revenue 
(Rs. 53,15,023' has been steady, and the sea rmatoras shew an 
increase of Rs. 8,78,01,31,256, being duty on salt. The frontier 
customs fell off slightly, and the stamp revenue increased 
by 56,601. “That with a demand of 385 lakhs, it should only 
have been necessary to sell property to the amount of Rupees 
25,791, of which sum Rupees 9,013 represents the value of per¬ 
sonal property, is matter for great satisfaction.** 

The charges of collection were Rs. 10-9^ per cent, against 
Rs. 11-6 per cent, of the preceding year. ‘‘The next subject 
discussed by the Board is one of deep interest. It is the result, 
as regards extension of cultivation, and enhancement of gene¬ 
va! prosperity of the people, which has taken place in conse* 
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Je of the liberal reductions of assessment made durin_ 
,asTfour years in certain districts, amounting altogether to up¬ 
wards of twenty lakhs of Rupees ; of winch more than half was 
foregone in South Arcot alone. The revenue realized, in spite 
of these remissions, is stated by the Board to have been higher 
than it ever has been before. They particularly notice the case 
of South Arcot, where the revenue exceeds by Rupees 33,973 the 
highest amount ever before attained, though upwards often lakhs 
of the demand was struck oft. iuey notice also the garden 
cultivation on the sandy coast tracts of Guntoor; where the former 
repressive taxation was abolished by Extract Minutes Consulta¬ 
tion 7th February, 1857, and where the cultivated area has in¬ 
creased from 11 *S85 to 25,523 acres and the demand from 
48 010 to 55,361 Rupees. The rates of assessment in this loca¬ 
lity under the old system ranged from 4 Rupees to 40 pei acre, 
while under the new regime they vary from 1| to 2* Rupees. 
The Board go on to argue that the progressive increase apparent 
iu the land revenue during the last few years, can only be at¬ 
tributed to an improved administration ; the assessment being 
lightened, and irrigation and communications improved .” 

°On 17th June, .1858, the Board of Revenue submitted the 
statements analysed by Government with further details. They 
supply the following table of the revenue of the eutire 

Presidency:— 
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/observe that a special enquiry is going on as to the ef 
Godavery aud Kistnah anicuts, but meanwhile the follow¬ 
ing facts are patent. “ In Rajahmundry the Godavery anieut 
has made a direct addition of Rupees 1,79,450 to the land re¬ 
venue over 1265 in the following two items:— 

1. Increased cultivation of anieut channel lands to Rs. 

the extent of 18,715 acres, ... ... 1,02,217 

2. Increased collections on enam and zemindarv 

lands supplied with water, ... ... 77,203 


1,79,450 


“In Guntoor the revenue derived from the Kistnah channel 
lands rose from Rupees 78,151 to Rupees 1,18,304, giving an 
increase of R upees 40,150, in the year under report. R Ma- 
sulipatam the revenue derived from lands under anieut irriga¬ 
tion shews an increase of Rupees 29,765.” 

They further quote instances of the benefit to the revenue 
produced by the reduction of assessment. “In South Arcot 
the reduction of assessment on the lands in occupation exceeds 
10 lacs of Rupee?, and yet from an immediate spread of culti¬ 
vation the settlement ot the year under review amounts to 
25,50,902, or Rupees 33,975 in exce s of the highest standard 
ever before attained. In Guntoor some sandy pieces >f ground 
near the sea had been cultivated with the chayroot-dye and 
garden products by the aid of rich manuring and hand irriga¬ 
tion from shallow wells scoped out by the ryots. But these 
lands were taxed as if irrigated, and burdened with $n assess, 
ment varying from Rupees 4 to Rupees 40 per acre, and their 
cultivation was in consequence very limited. Under the sanc¬ 
tion df Government this exorbitant taxation has been changed 
to the rates which are charged on dry land, varying from Rupees 
1| to Rupees 2J per aero, and the cultivation immediately 
doubled with a gain to the revenue of Rupees 7,351.” 

They add a table shewing the progressive increase of the land 
revenue under the systematic reductions ot late years :— 
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MADRAS LAND REVENUE REPORT. 

1855-56. 

On 31st May the Governor in Council reports that the rains of 
1855-56 (Busly* 12 *e below the average fall, and the wet crop 

therefore partially a failure, though the dry crop was abundant. 
The rain gauges however are carelessly kept. Prices ruled high, but 
nowhere appear to -have caused individual distress, and it wouU 
appear that prices do not recede though more land has been t;ikeu 
into cultivation. During the year 12,50,060 acres of fresh land 
were brought under occupation representing a full assessment 
of 35 lakhs of rupees and “ this occupation of new land was 
specially observable iu North and South Areob and in Trichi- 
nopoly, where more particularly the recent reductions o; assess¬ 
ment have been carried out. Iu these 3 districts upwards of 
400,000 acres of fresh land, assessed at more than 12 lacs of 
Rupees, were taken up, and the general effect in South Areol 
is stated to have been, that, in unirrigated land the cultivation 
roe from 25 to 35 per cent, of the cultivable area; that in irri¬ 
gated land, there was also a considerable increase , while in two- 
crop land, the cultivated area was 25,315 acres in the year un¬ 
der report as compared with 13,223, the average prior to the 
reduction of assessment.” 

The total revenue of the year was Rs. 4,83,92,775 being hmh- 
er than any receipt for 12 years; and of this sum It* 
tl,098 were collected within the Fusly. The land rev-, 
amounted to Us. 3,72,04,062 thus distributed :— 




Rupees. 

“ Land under Permanent Settlement, ., 49,76,039 

Do. under Ryotwary, . 3,12,29,587 

Do. rented for 1 year,.. • •• •• 2,02,012 

Do. for more than do. .. • • ••• 1,98,680 

Do. under ft Amany”, *• **• 1,05,823 

Quit rent of Enam and Shrotriem villages, 4,96,971 


Total. 3,72,04,062” 

The cultivation of indigo was increasing, that of sugar-cane 
had slightly fallen off, and that of cotton had decreased /0,000 
acres, chiefly iu Bellary where grain v:a a more profitable cul¬ 
tivation. The remaining sources of reveiim, wei - 




Abkary, 
Moturpha, 
Salt, ... 

Sea Custom?, 
Saver, 
Stamps, .,. 
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Rupees. 

22,32,662 

10,97,486 

53,99,547 

11,80,808 

1,96,431 

6,60,754 



1,07,67, G88” 

The salt revenue has increased from the increase of sales. 

“The total collections of current revenue aud arrears, during 
Fusly, 1265, amounted to Rupees 4,78,58,561, and the total 
charges of management and collection, including those for the 
Police administration of the country, which under the pre nt 
system cannot he distinguished, were Rupees 54,51,630, or 
about Rupees 11-6 per cent., the increase over the previous year 
being mainly due to the longer period of time included.” 

The total amount of balances outstanding of this and former 
years, is Rs. 10,00,671, of which 6,19,558 is recoverable. The 
report of the Board reviewed by the Governor in Council is 
dated 12th Oct her, 1857, and contains in detail the facts sum¬ 
marised above, tables supporting them, and the reports in extents 
of each Collector in Madras. 


MADRAS COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 
1858. 


The Report consists of returns to which no remarks are ap¬ 
pended. The Court sal 276 days during which time 18,020 suitn 
ere instituted. Of these, 3,226 cases were English and I 4,794 
native. The average number of suits instituted daily was 
05.2S9; The amount litigated was Us. 3,33,282 4-8, and the 
Ices received, out of which portions were returned to suitors who 
' mi promised their cases before hearing, amounted to Rs. 
■'16,832-7-0. The net amount of foes carried to the credit of 
Go\ern mer ; Kg. 43,562-13-6, and the amouut repaid to 
uitoi , 8,964-10-0. The following is a comparative, table of *he 
ous'\s heard uud decided in 1856 and 18. >1 :— 




Ml NlSTffy, 



Judgment for Plaintiffs, ... 

„ Defendant?, 

Nonsuited and struck off, 
Compromised, 

Undecided, ... 


7,855 

8,247 

771 

770 

865 

846 

6,996 

7,023 

59 

75 


Total •• . 10,540 17.5G1 

The total expense of the establishment per month, including 
the three Judges, was Bs. 6,274-8 or lor the year Its. 75,29-1. 
The commission and fees realised amount ,.1 to Its. 43,562-13-6, 
shewing an increase over the previous year ol' Its. 6,811.1 1-0. 
The unrecovered costs during the year amounted to Its. 
209-14. 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT. 



On the 6th March, 1858, Dr. Cleghorn, the Con rvator of 
Forests, forwarded to the Government f A Manual of Accounts” 
shewing the system “now adopted in the Forest Department 
and in the Botanical Garden, Ootacamund. Along with the 
financial statement is a summary of the Circulars and Regu¬ 
lations.” The Manual was compiled by orders of Government. 

Each of the assistants who have local superintendence over 
particular tracts of Forests, will submit an estimate of the pro¬ 
bable sum required for working the forest during the succeeding 
year, before the 1st of April. ‘" Whenever timber is sold to 
public, officers, the value due on it; account should be h i lized, 
either in cash or bills, precisely as if the sale had buea to a 


private party.” 1 

Contracts. —“There are three species of contracts, into which 
it may be necessary to enter. 

« ist. For felling and converting trees, and conveying them 
to the depot, or elsewhere, within a certain time. 

“ 2nd. For conveying to the depot, or other place, seasoned 
or outlying timber. 

« 3rd. For the sale of standing trees, to be felled and re¬ 
moved, by the purchaser. 

Supply of Timber for Indian Aavy.~ u The magnified^ vain 
ling of the Annnmallay teak renders it peculiarly suitable for 
bunding of frigates, and it is therefore almost entirely reserved 
for the dockyard at Bombay. The timber when iioated to L\»~ 
nany, is e xamined by the Bombay Timber Agent, who selects 
whatever may be required for the dockyard.” 

The preservation of Poon trees for spars and of crooked limber 
for curves and knees is of great importance. Periodical auction* 
of timber in Canara and at the foot of the Annamallay slip will 
be held. The Bombay measures of timber arc io be adopted. 

Depot of BooJcs and Implements -—“The Con-, rvator proposes 
to form at the Head office, a small depot oi books on the sub act 
of Forestry, and of implements ot arboriculture, lrc o wind' A 
sis tan Ls and Overseers may be supplied in certain qv. ant* tics 
annually.” The duty of Assistants who travel through lire Pre¬ 
sidency is tr. explore the more densely-wooded tracts, and report 
on the nature and quality of the growing limber and vegetable 
product ;. The business of the Assistant in charge of tin. Con¬ 
servator^ office at Madras, is to prepare the accounts and conduct 
the current affairs of tlm dice. The Superintendent o»‘the 
Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund and at the Laul Bagb in 
Bangalore, and tho Secretary of he Agri-llorticnltural Society, 
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plants 


furnish monthly a cash account and a statement of 
Histi ibuted. 

Tli account current of the AnnamaUay Forest of Coimbatore 
shews a balance in favor of Government of Rs. 13,528-9 7. The 
income from the sale of wood was Its. 31,711-1-7, the expendi¬ 
ture 18,186-4-0.“ The following dimensions determine the classes 
of the planks, and the rates at which the axemen are paid for 
them, 

Rs. As. 


1st class 13 tolls x 12 burrels x 5 burrels ... 5 0 

2nd do. 12 ., x 12 „ x 5 „ ..3 8 

3rd do. 9 „ x 12 „ x 5 „ ... 2 8 


Man} planks cut by the axemen do not come under the above 
classes, tlies are designated rejected planks. The former arc 
passed planks fit for the Bombay dockyard, the best of the re¬ 
jected planks are also transmitted to Ponany as they come un¬ 
der the 3rd and 4th classes of dockyard timber.” 

Details of the system of accounts between the axemen and 
the Superintendents is given. In an Appendix on the importance 
of crooked timber, it is stated that “ nearly one-half of a 
vessel consists of the curves and ends, and the other half of 
slrmghtcr timber, therefore, regards the supply for naval pur¬ 
poses, the production of crooks is as important as the production 
of planks, and higher prices are given.” Directions are given 
to tie down the outside and exposed saplings for two years, 
to crook them. On 1st May, 1858, Dr. Cleghorn, gave in a 
report o r his tour of inspection. Ho traversed Mvsore, " and 
visited the depot:- at the mouths of nearly all the rivers 
on the Malabar Coast, examining a great part of the Western 
(tIi.iu s lu travellc i through the most, wooded portions along the 
eba: of Ghauts, ascending and descending by the mountain 
pusses from the Bombay Frontier down to Ponany. He after¬ 
wards wonl across the AnnamaUay Ili 1 .. and round the elopes of 
tlv' HSJeilg;- rv Hills'. He also made a circuit of the Wynaad 
and twice visited the Conolly Plantations at Noli urn boor, being 
altogether eight months absent from the Presidency. 

Tim almost unbroken forest that covered the \\ estern Ghauts 
j L'fii Ti 'ir the* watershed to the most elevate il lidges at tlio be- 
of the century, has been stripped ot its valuable hard 
w odh h, the axu of the coffee planter and of the coomrec 
cultivator. The former is encouraged as he rescues the soil for 
purposes, but profuse waste ban been prohibited in 
Mysore, the Bombay Collcctoratcs and Gur-ara. The destruction 
called coun • i- caused by vagabond tribes, burning wood, 
with tin i raising from the ab a crop r inferior gram, 
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ogrcas of tne Railway and the requirements of the la 
J;i\ the Telegraph and Public orks, luuo caused an urgent 
demand for timber. In the auction of timber at the foot of 
the Aunatnallay Hills, the average price of one Rupee per cubic 
foot was realized. “Along the whole length of the Malabar 
Coast from Goa to Cochin, there is now very little f. ak in a 
ripe state on Government lan 1 belov: the Ghauts, and there are 
only three localities above the Ghauts where is found teak 
in abundance and of good size, viz. ^ _ 

“ 1st. The Annaraallay Forest in Coimbatore. 

“ 2nd. Wynaad and Heggadevinoottnh, (partly in dispute be¬ 
tween Mysore and Malabar). 

“ 3rd. Goond Tableau, North Canara; near Dandellkv' 

The prospective supply of teak from the Annamallay forest 
will not exceed 15 years, and it is the on'' forest from which 

Jojio* planks suitable fora man-of-wai can he procun d. Tie- 
Wyuaad and Heggadevineottah forests will supply 10,0m> euhi- 
feet of teak anunally. Both this and the tormer should be consi¬ 
dered Reserved Forests. There is much plunder of the wood, a ..I 
u particular survey ofthewliole should be made. The Cauaui 
t ak is of much smaller scantling than that of bVynaad, but. h;,s 
the advantage of water carriage to the Coast. The Goond Fo¬ 
rest is conserved by its inaccessible position. Its carlv workiug 
is of importance as it is much threatened by firo. “ The ques¬ 
tion for consideration is, how to get out the wood whether by 
;• rocky nullab with at least, three small falls, or by making a 


An Engineer Officer should be deputed 


to 


road of 23 miles, _ _ 

visit, and report. The plantations at Ilonore, Ankola and 
Sedaslu £ur, arc poor specimens of teak. Up the Black River ;>i 
Tarca Mullapoor is a plantation begun in 1851. Of 7,0'JO 
pat down 2000 remain. The plantations on the banks of tiir 
Nellnmboor River were commenced 15 years aen by th.* late M 
Cunolly, Collector of Malabar. They will be an important 
sovirce.of supply in future years. It i> proposed to introduce 
the Couolly system of plantations in the other distnets 

Poon spars are so scarce as to be more valuable than teak. 
Blacf'wood has risen much n price. TudenV. were received 
from the Madras and Bombay carriage manufactories for 
5000 cubic feet. Scppiir, au impor‘taut dyev* <od, is nvieb culti¬ 
vated by the Moplahs, who plant a number of the seeds t! r 
ilia birti. of a daughter. The trees ret pure 11 or 15 years to 
reach maturity and then become In dowry. It gf^w- 
without any rare, it is damned by being allowed to boat u- 
alt water. The £nr'h! woo 1 rre u eiv, b much attention m 
Mysore. Its spontaneous growth had increased to a eonsidirabn 
extent. A band of 78 wi*h the Sandal wood tied on 
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Kicks, was captured near the Carcpbr Pass. This soizu.u 
' ally stopped a long continued system of robbery on the 
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Malabar frontier. “ The" 'Gutta, Percha tree of the Western 
Coast*, so called, has been traced from Coorg to Trcvandrum.” 

A large sample was transmitted to England for report as to 
it- suitability for telegraphic and other purposes. 

Cat' hu .—“The enhanced value of Cutt has caused an un- 
i’ o »l destruction of the Acacia Catechu, which was properly 
restricted by Mr. J. D, Robinson to certain places in the North 
Canara jungles to prevent totai destruction.” 

Ihe Kino tree is prized at Dharwar not for its exudn tion 
but for its timber, which is extensively used in the Gin factors 
The tree? are notched for the extraction of Kino which is taken 
to the Coast where it meets with a ready market, and i3 export¬ 
ed in wooden boxes to Bombay. 


Bamboo .—“Immense quantities of fine Bamboos are fl 
down the various rivers of the Western Coast. It is qne of the 
riches of the Provinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet long and 
live inches in diameter near the root, these are readily purchased 
standing at 5 Rupees per 1000, and small ones at 3J Rupees 
p ; 1000. Millions are annually cut in the forests, and taken 
away byweder in rafts or by land in hackeries; from their 
great buoyancy they are much used for floating the heavier 
woo ri as (Mutfce) the Terminalia tomentosa and (Biti) Dalberyia 
Air 'torr. \ and piles of them are lashed to the sides of the Patii- 
mar ,oing to Bombay. The larger ones are selected as out- 
rigge boats, or studding sail booms for small craft. 

In addition to the vast export by sea, it is estimated that two 
lac? are t\!:on from the Soopah taiook eastward. The Malabar 
bamho i? much smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigantea) 
which 1 8 inches i:i diameter A 


The floaters of timber are a distinct class of persons. The log?, 
forming rafts are bound together by the stringy bark of vari¬ 
ous trees and stout branches passing tinough the drag holes at 
right a .... es to the log. A small hut. is narlo in tli- < litre in 
vi'nb the iloutor? are sheltered at night. Though it is most 
derivable to substitute tlie saw for the axe, it is drilicult to in- 
; duce sawyers voluntarily to resort to the forests for employment. 
Meanwhile saw-pits must be confined to the coast depots, 
and their management left to private enterprise. 

J oryc. for Charcoal. One of the difficult questions cou- 
• ' " ted vn itli lbresfc conservancy is regarding the making of char- 
o ; d tor )'• >n smelting. The forges in Canara arc few, b it in 
Pharw.ir. ih h-n.um, Bellary *iml Mysore there are many; ?nd 
^ i i ir, go into or North Canara to make charcoal iu 

TV’ quantity. Tiny make a hole (Tit deep, 8 or 10 feet 
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fill it with wood and cover it up. Having set fire toTt 
^ is burnt, }or\ remains as charcoal. Not only is there great 
waste in the making of charcoal, but there is great waste when 
made, the charcoal being infer ; or. The hl&cksmiths insist upon 
the wood being either of bamboo or ;i a in bay (Inga Xylocarpa) 
Europeans make good charcoal from common woods. Executi ve 
Engineers and Surveyors should inform the Forest Assistant of 
the cases of destruction of timber with which they meet. The de¬ 
predation of noxious insects, cspeciaHy the common coleoptcra, 
which renders the rafter a mere honey-comb, is to be guarded 


affii.i net. 

The supervision of the Government fores* ** should not be earn¬ 
ed out i’> such away as “ to inteit re witli the supply of agri- 
cultural implements to the houti m<*., or to obstruct the 
application nf leaves and branches for alkaliue material to ferti¬ 
lize his fields. In Noi h Canara the ryots have their coomic 
200 yards above or 100 yards below Ghaut, enclosed pieces of 
land available for the use of their fields which is a very good 
arrangement when allowed to such states as have been survey cd.” 
The ryot is from old custom entitled to wood for his plough, 
S: \ but the sowc&r who wishes to make a cradle orpalanquccn or 
requires wood for house-building must pay for the material. 


Coffee.—“ The successful cultivation of the coffee plant is ex- 
tending remarkably, and applications fur grants of forest land 
pour in upon the Revenue Authorities In the Sisipaia, Pciatn- 
bady and Suropagee Passes, vast clearings arc being made. In 
tlio Coonooi Ghaut six large plantations may be seen, and there 
arc verv large and numerous holdings, above 30, in the WVnand, 
which from year to year will increase. Tlie plant has succeed * 
ecl admirably in Mysore, and there are patches of cultiva¬ 
tion in Madura and even in North Canara” Rut j n giant- 
i n ,r forest laud for legitimate cultivation, the fringe Vionu; 
the crest of mountain ridges should be preserved, a*, it is 
of special importance in a climate point of view. The im- 
inenae tracts of virgin forests in the rich valleys pf the K nur, 
(lilt, are eminently suited for coffee rultm.liion. Cjearii: R for 
coffi , cultivation should be allowed from u\ton\ 2, 00 to-1..-.00 
feet, ns this is the extreme range wuhin which coffee planted 
on a large scale is found to thrive. 

Tea .—There is a thriving tea plantation near Coonoor belong¬ 
ing to Henry Mann, “ who has dented nnuh attention to 
it and ha* t pared no expense. ; bis is a very interesting expe- 
rir cut. The best varieties of th • shrub wore imported from 
China in 1 Bu i, the 
Mr. Fortune on his 


cods having been given to Mr. Mann by 
mturn from the tea-growing districts. 
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K$pef are now bout 2,000 vigorous plants, and to ensure 
it seems only necessary to procure a supply cf workmen to 
term-; the manipulation and separation of the leaves.” 

Forest Assistants have r ceivcd instructions to keep a small 
amnged herbarium of flowers aud fruit-bearing specimens of 
all forest trees aud their varieties with notes. Of the 200 who 
applied for employment in the Forest Department, only three 
could be considered intelligent foresters. V* ifcli the exception 
of a few Mo pi ahs about Calicut, and Prubhoos at Mangalore, 
the contractors are rogues. 

European Contractors . — “Two contracts have been 
into with Mr. Ross, Resident Railway Engineer, Coimbatore, 
whereby he has been permitted by his first contract to cut 
sleepers of certain specified woods in the forest near the foot 
of the Anuamallay, paying quarterly seignorage at the rate of 
3 Annas per ..sleeper, and by .tho second ho was empowered to 
fell 2000 trees in the Walliar jungle, at the rate of R^ipee 1-8 per 
tree. Messrs. Brice and Co., an enterprising firm tendered for 
and obtained permission to fell 2,500 junglewood trees within 
the forests of Ekagoliy and CodlOogaddey in the Soopah Ta- 
Jook, North Canaru, for supplying sleepers to the Bombay Rail¬ 
way Company, and agreed to pay Rupees 2,500 (half in ad¬ 
vance) being at tli rate of 1 Rupee per tree, and on exporta¬ 
tion a further seignorage of 8 Annas per tree, and also such 
quantity of b iinboos as they may require to float down the 
2,500 trees at the rate of Rupees 5 per 1000 bamboos. This 
contract is to extend over a period of two years closing 31st 
December, 1859.” 


There is gr< at difficulty in finding suitable Overseers. The es¬ 
sentia 1 qualifications desired are “ 1st. Robust health.—2nd. Rudi¬ 
mentary knowledge of Forestry.—3rd. Acquaintance with Ac¬ 
count-.—4th. Integrity of Character.—5th. Knowledge of Native 
Language The exposure, personal r. r k and low salary deter men 
from cn tenner the 1 'apartment, Dr. Ck ..horn “having received 
from the Royal Gardens of Kcw, a valuable set of named Indian 
plants being duplicates issued after the publication of the Flora 
Inrlica of l looker and Thomson", proposes to arrange these 
r;;o,jm]s ill a consultable herbarium at the Presidency with¬ 
out any a M stance from Government except in supply paper 
ntnl case**. He forwards a specimen copy ol a M anual of Indian 
llotam , prepared by order f tie.* late Court o! l#H‘ectors. 

* Th* cxjicnditure on account of the Department generally 

kw been us (bTows *— 
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salary of the Conservator, the Assistant hi 
charge of the office at the Presidency, and the es- 

tablishracnt, ... •••. *• 

Salaries of travelling Assistants and t.ieir 

establishments. 

Contingent charges,... 


Rs. As. 


( SL 


17,373 0 7 


6,84-7 10 
3.80S 1 : 


28,089 9 3 


The Government, in their Minutes oi Consultation, approve 
cenerallv of 'he Report and its sup-stmns. U ; :U j to 

the Botanical Manual they " would v. ^^u.an.rmo-p, 
to be adop-ed in the representation ot Native terms m the 
lloman character. 


MADRAS BUDGET OF PUBLIC "WORKS. 
1857-58. 


Madras Records, No. LIV. 


Ov the 12th March, 1857, Mr. H. Forbes, Acting Secretary to 
the Government of Fort St George, submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Statements of Projects of Public Works prophet 

to be undertaken during 1857-5... 

sit-ntom.-iit Mo. 1 comprises 24 works involving an aggregate 
expenditure of Rs 24,92,343: of these 13 are new projects, the 
eitu r being proposed in former Budgets and still nv.-aiu-ig sane- 
tim Owing to the fact of the Supreme Gov. nmiei.i, l aving 
restricted expenditure on PubHc \ y ork. drnlng 185U-57,! «v,r, 
it, is proposed to expend only Rs. 4,91,050. lhe following arc 
the thirteen new projects 


Irrigation Pboject. 


^ () 17 .—Regulating dam across 

Vccrasholen rivers in 1 mjore, 

Thunk Link?. 


the Cauverv and 


Rupees. 


40,01)0 


Ko. 12,_Bridge over the Palaur, Trunk Road, No* 8, -1-7,7So 

No. 10 .—Improvement of Trunk B^d, ^o ... >') 


District Ko.ujs* 


No. 0.—Supplemental outlay required lor thee 
tion of tim Ibrahimpatam and Hyderabad road. 

No. 9.—Road from \ eoc.itar..mr.i ./• 
ohoty in Ouddapah district, .■ ••• • • -11,30 


7u 


41,300 




mist#,. 
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District Hoads, Rup&S? 

o. 10.—Completion of Nundy Cnimacna Plss be¬ 
tween Kurnool and Cuddapah, ... ... ... 50,000 

No. 11.—Constructing four bridges on the road 
from the Nundy Cunnama Ghaut, via Cnmmun to 
the Nellore Coast, ... ... ... . . 46,790 

No. 14.—First class road between Chittoor and Goo- 
riauum, ... ... ... ... ... 51,764 

No. 18.—Four bridges on Paupanassem and Cabis- 
talumroad in Tanjore, ... ... ... ... 41,880 

No. 19.—Road from Madura to Coorooinoorthee, 1,01,200 
No. 21.—Improvement of road betweeu Falamcot- 
tab and Travancore frontier, ... .. ... 25,310 

Buildings. 


No. 22.—New Jail at Salem, ... ... ... 36,000 

No. 23.—New General Post and Electric Telegraph 
Office with Exchange Hall, to be erected on the North 
Beach, Madras, ... ... ... * ...1,87,000 

The Statement No. 2 exhibits the works sanctioned by the 
Government of India exceeding in estimated cost Rs. 26,000 
each, and also works not exceeding that estimated cost and so 
sanctioned by the Madras Government. It contains 458 pro¬ 
jects, the estimates for which amount in the aggregate to R*. 
1,12,12,9:10, of which sum Rs. 46,81,846 have already been 
expended,,and Rs. 87,46,292 are required for the expenditure 
of 1857-58. 

Combining the two Statements the total estimated cost of 
works other than repairs, for 1857-58, amouuts to Rs. 
1,37,05,268, “ of which amount Rs. 46,81,846, it is computed, 
will have b en expended by 30th April, 1857, and Rupee* 
42,36,8 12 <: the sum which it is proposed to lay out in the next 
official year, leaving Its. 47,87,075 for future years.” The 
amount for repairs is estimated at Rs. 21,S3,412, which 
added to Rs. 42,36,342, gives a grand total of Rs. til, 19,784, 
ns too proposed expenditure for 1857-58. 

Am expenditure of Rs. 56,900 for improving and strengthen¬ 
ing 11 ** Eastern embankments oi the Kistnak, a 4 tance of 33 
miles from* Ynnamalacoodooroo to Mopad'ivy, was made in an¬ 
ticipation of sanction on account 4 the emergency of the case. 

The foiJowing is an abstract of the synopsis of the Budget 
classified according to the established departmental . •— 


WNlST/fy 
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Xcw Works. 

Repairs, j Total. 

C Roads. See. Commumca- 

Es. i 

1 I 

IR. j R S . 

gS, "■ 

1 23,01,280 

7,18,958 30,23,2;>8 

95,125 

25,Mill 1,20.73;; 

Political,. 

• • • • • • 

y1,000! 21.000 

Heroine, General, 

58.701; 

16,109 75 17n! 

Do. Irrigation, 

12,47,22f 12,77.810 *.:5.24.5 1° 

Judicial. 

45,018 

10,162! 55,775' 

Ecclesiastical, ••• • 

2,710 

9.162; 11,872. 

. . ! 

Educational,. 


Marine, 

18,370’ 

•1,912 23,2s.! 

Military, . 

4,64,012 

1,00,151: 5,04,1( 3 

Total,. 

42,36,342121,S.;,442^; 719,781 


Statements composing the Hyderabad Budget a;e given. No. 
1 refers to the new works to he undertaken, and No. 2, to the 
sanctioned unfinished works to be continued:— 


Us. 

■' Statement, No. I, . 2,95,010 

Do. „ 2,. 1,43,808 

Repairs,. .4,600 

\ - j 

Rupees, . 4,42,848” 

All the works embraced by Statements 1 and 2 "are auxiliary 
buildings to be attached to the Secunderabad barracks at T.i- 
mulgherry, and are therefore so many subordinate j ,.r!> of lin¬ 
en tire barrack project, which has been mmMioned by tin Go. 
vernment of India at a total expense of 11,59,077 Rupees. - ’ 

'J'lie charge of the military buildings within the v.mge of the 
Hyderabad "’subsidiary force, was put under the immediate cm. 
trol of the .Madras Government on 17th .February, 1857. The 
Governor in Council accordingly suggests *• that on »hc creation 
of the separate executive agency, the Executive Okieer at its 
l ead should be placed u dei the contanl of tlic (. hief En< (inccr 
at Madras, ai d that in all 1- duties hf should look to that 
officer av his direct superior.* An establishment lor the 
Executive Officer, of Ks. 572 a me nth, i« proposed. No Budget 
i>- Mtv-n for the Mysore Divis n, hat to avoid deify in the 
execution of th< military building theAccountant General is 
directed to hold a sum of Ra. 1,07,000 at the disposal of :)ic 
Executive Officer. 
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follows the Progress Report of Public Works for the 
}t*ar 185(5-57, given in bv Col. C. E. Faber, Chief Engineer. 
The total expenditure is shown to have been Rupees 
(58,7-1,202, of which Rupees 13,76,020 was on account of esta¬ 
blishments :.nd contingencies, leaving Rupees 54,97,582 as the 
real expenditure on Public Works. CM this latter sum Rupees 
10,35,967 were laid out on repairs, the remainder Rupees 
35,61,615 being the expenditure on new works, viz. 

Rs. 


§L 


Irrigation, ... 

Trunk and Secondary Roads, Ferries, Canals, 
Bridges, &c. ... 

Buildings, ... 


8,46,751 

13,75,611 

4,66,754 


Total Civil, 26,89,116 
Military Buildings, Accommodations for 
Troops, 


Total Expenditure, 


35,61,615* 


In reply to Mr. Forbes, Col. W. E. Baker, Secretary to the 
Government of India on the 30th October, 1857, says “ it would 
be superfluous to discuss in the usual detail, the several items 
ot the Budget, many of which it is hoped, will again be brought 
forward under more favorable circumstances/’ owing to the 
impossibility of supplying funds for the construction of new 
works. The Governor General in Council noticed the com- 
|iiet .ness of the Budget with satisfaction, and directs the fol¬ 
lowing systv.-m of classification to be adopted in future accord¬ 
ing to an order of the Court of Directors:— 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC WORKS. 



I. STATE. 

A. MILITARY. 

1. Fortifications. 

2. Cantonments. 

3. Accommodation for 

Troops 

4. Ordnance. 

5. Commissariat. 

0. Stud. 

7. Staff*. 

B. NAVAL. 

C. JUDICIAL. 

]. Police. 

2. Court Houses. 

3. Jails. 

D. REVENUE, 

1. Land and Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

2. Customs. 

3. Opium. 

4. Salt. 

E. ecclesiastical. 

1. Churches end other 

Buildings. 

2. Burial Grounds. 

F. educational. 

G. GENERAL. 

]. Government. 

2. Public Works. 

3. Post Office. 

4.. Mint. 

5. Charitable Institutions. 
0. Scientific Institutions. 

7. Monuments and Anti¬ 

quities. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

X. Military 


II. PUBLIC, 

H. MUNICIPAL. 

1. Town Buildings. 

2. Market*. 

3. Paving and Streets. 

!. Lighting. 

>5. W ator Supply. 

0. Sewage. 

I. MARINE. 

1. Harbours and Xuviga. 

tion. 

2. Light Houses. 

J. INDUSTRIAL. 

1. Mines. 

2. Manufactures. 

K AGRICULTURAL. 

3. Irrigation Canals. 

2. Tanks. 

3. Dykes. 

4. Di a inage. 

5. Forests. 

L. communications. 

1. Metalled Hoads. 

2. Unraetallcd Roads. 

3. Bridges. 

4. Boat-Bridges and F r- 

lies. 

5. Navigable Canals. 

G. Rm r Improvement". 

7. Staging Bung.slows 
and Serais. 

M. RAILWAY. 

N. ELECTRIC TtfLEGRAl’R. 


Contingencies. 


]. Furniture. 

2. Conser.artey and Service. 
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tic JrinaV'lal rr *'<; of certain R'-.-vneralir? Works. 


I'Strict-. 


K^me :>f Work. 


M^nlipatam and 
Guntoor, 


Kistnab Annictit project-, 


! N ollore, 


jXortli A: cot, 


Itivcr ci annel to Veeroor, &c. Villages, 

Supplying huinelfrom the Tank of Goorevindapoody. ... 

\ uncut aerr , tli * Cundalairoo JKivcr, 

Vellore Tank new channel, 
j’ hannel j‘. P»^lay 1 ally, Ac. 

jCoiMtiucikig tu* (. vhn-alah aud sluice to Jun.mepi.Pin Tank 
;Aqueduct eon^ru* u-d over the Jader Saib ltivc-r channel'for 

; the ivi ition of the livid* of Goodcpullvi-aud Villi* . 

! Milano Tr»ik at Moosoor, ... " & 

Vjaniciit acr.;he Pomiali r Poiney River, 

BiiflVtinir a sluice and repairing tho bund of the Chevcuud 
I Sum Tunk. 


i 

1 

1 w 

c 

s 

0 

a 

< 

I Ml ! 

> s ^ 

i * 1 “ 

CO® 

h°-> > -J 1 
s ; =• »= i 

0 t --,p 

.»> p- 0 

UTS- 

a ^ a 

J 0 0 
> r e« 

0 k 

^ 3 W 

0 

ilj 2 
$ 5«2 

c 

1 

C 

w 


i 

77,255; 

1,5(5,612 

70,857 

13,58,438 

06,883: 

32,infl 

25,223 


1,44.188' 

2,48,718 

1,04,580 

1,751 

! 

5,420! 

6,123 

703 

35 0 
3,ISO 

481| 

4,955. 

615 

6,543 

134 

IMS 

9,923 

14,9791 

17,508 

2,584 

2,085 

15,004 

19,100 

4,090 

847 

6S9: 

783 

Vi 

400 

435 

545 

no 

2,007 

658) 

943 

285 

30,635 

20,886 

25,762 

4,926 

1,126 

945 

1,684 

739 
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h° 


7*7 


40-1 


37-9j 


49-8 

26 

190-4 

11-9 


27 

14-2 

10 


05-d! 


co 
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Construe Auuiciu nd •• 0 *!» Ace to Arc. owhaukum channel, 

Do. Calingulah. fc- Thayanoor Tank, ... ...' 

Thfillanr Chittairv, ... ... ...j 

Con*-tructing Cr.lingulcui o Goodaloor Tank 

Cadalady IVnk, .. ... . 

Pcoloor supply channel, ... . 

CoBot-mcting <.’aiingul „wh to Foons-say, 

Do. alaio 'to Oolundav, 

v Do. do. to Valcn^audoo Tank, 

... 

Do. SayaiHV>r Tank, . . ... . . ,.. 

C .nstni tmg pluica to Pyoor Tank, ... 

Po<maverum ftpring channel, 
jCoduink'vkuin Tank sluice, 

PulliunbakiHii supply channel, 

ConstmctiuL- C dingulah to Irrungul Hissa Tank, 

PaUivakum Tank, Galingulah, 

Mamundoor ilL«sTaiik, 

‘Oakulpavoor, 

'Amindal Ghitt&iry, . . 

iCumav.xr Tank, CalingukS^ 

^TKypaukum Chittairy, 

, M'.H • kooppum Any 
; Parapf/ry Tank sluice, 

; Vjdeethar /v et-poorum Chifctairy, 
i Par vJum Tank Juice, 

Ti:at.ry Paudy M’pply Cliar.i f 

Repairing lard of \ ^ne-ip'KMruiaa Poodcocolum Tank, 

Do. do. of >'uiloor Perv=a Ottmaioy, .. 

Do. do. of Mundacoi ur I'erya CtuTunoy, .. 

Repairs to Periacai Dam a*'.* V^.by Riv* r. 

Do. to O-iijm tv Perea Cuirinoy, 

Repairing :T > of W c mno-virum Cummoy, ., 

• iJo. <vo. of V-dluncvInm Csuxunt-y, . . 
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815, 


2,599} 

668 

6-7 

715! 

443 

55! 

108 

15-1, 

552' 

802 

974 

172 

31 1' 

61 s'; 

377 

436 

59 

9-51 

•4 "o' 

655 

1,248 

583 

133 7j 

393: 

4,053 

4,693 

040 

162-8 

331 

2,544 

3,590 

1,046 

316 

72i 

106 

128 

17 

23*0 

1 '3, 

176 

226 

50; 

25-8 

138, 

297 

399 

102, 

73-in 


819- 

1,019 

200, 

109 s! 

134 

623 

612 

84 

62 1 

129j 

7291 

897 

168! 

, 130-2. 

70 

533! 

577 

44! 

I 62-8} 

203; 

761! 

93* 

187 

; 71-1 

1811 

2.536 

3,009 

173 

1 261-:: 

800j 

850 

911 

61 

• 2-! :: 

4<*2 

23,062 

24,971 

\909l 471 > 

2S3 

4,118 

r.,oo« 

886! 37-2 

GO 

1,011 

1,509 

498’ S3 

PD 

«98 

972 

274. 137 

38 

305 

422 

! 117 


SS 

131 

194 

63 

| 165-7 

88 

435 

524 

39 

| 102-6, 

41 

1,023 

f 1.413 

390 

951-2: 

94 

r>5 

208 

13 

13-8 

313 

1,373 

: 2,269 

896 

• 2S6-li 

15a 

173 

362 

159 

102-6, 

91 

913 

1,105 

160 

175-8 

345 

7,863 

9,490 

1,627 

471-6! 

212 

18,110 

r ,726 

616 

290-5- 

4:r 

338 ,7i c 

177 

38-9; 

150 

3 -38 1.407 

11 

7 0 

/ 

19? I 

f 2 '-' 7 | 

| aw 

. 07 

, 

33-8 1 


cr 































' s&Mug the rinatuial r- 5s of ctriain jRenu^traiive Works. 


Name of Wortc. 


Repairing 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


bund of GovinthaneUoor Tank, 
do. Athekaripulty Caresacolum Tank, 
do. of Attekolopedi Tank, 

Annieut and Tank of Meenatckeepoorum, 
of P itunputty Tank bund, 
o f do of Pooleakoundonputty Tank, 

do. of Kokalum Tank, . 

of Thirookannoy do. 

of Nuttakolum do. 

o e Nuwagoody do. 

of Ckittjuiaindel do. 

of Pervcnkaryau do. 

bund and sluice of Karoonga!acoo< v Vyly Cummoy 
oi Pood* >colnm Tank, ... .. 

duke o' Pottopanyoor Tank, 
body of Tlisnnumpuity Annicut acroes Varattaur, 
bar d of Chittoor llimthcolum, 

dc. an t constructing Revetment to Pulvey Vya 
i r 'QTy Tank arul c.\ . • bul oi its supplying cb r n >, *1 
ai d repairing r heMunp. riee Da n at the latter place, 
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*8 

TJ 

*» a ... 

I*f 

Hi 




| 

I*| 

« .W 

3 

m 

i 

8 

O 

O 


i 

i 

verage 

previo 

above 

ture. 

<U 5 

t - s £ 

> 3 — 3 

| 

i 


1 1 

! « 

^ * rt ** 

a 

M 

c£ 


70 

22(»! 

230 

4 

1 

I 5*7 

‘218 

213 

230 

17 

1 7-8 

237 

134 

172 

62i 26*1 

972 

699 

883 

184' 

18-9 

234 

267 

335 

68| 29 

79 

43 

123 

80 j 101*2 

53 

455 

469 

14i 26-4 

259 

431 

493 

021 25*9 

77 

86 

106 

20 

25-2 

. 

78 

115 

37 

! 59-6 

72 

68 

73 

5 

6 9 

147 

83 

212 

129 

87-7 

87 

406 

555 

119 

171-2 

69 

620 

734 

111 

165-2 

63 

235 

308 

73 

115-8 

139 

430 

561 

131: 

94-2 

89 

w; 

j 

206 

351 

39-3 

885 

4,396; 

4,500 

104' 

11-7 


o 

30 
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K * . 


Do. do. and Bhriee of Pood v 1 > i' i\ 

Repairs to KaliempootoOT 1 ;cjritkelaur Aonicut u'd sluice, in, 
r!}. channel takea off PoodoocoUiTn Tank, 
v Varing bed oi Peodoocohnn Tank, 
d.*p ailing Vvmd of Atbekaricolum Tank, 

1 r>o. do. of Otoocoium, 

\ > 0 do. and sluice of Chaduicoluin Cmnunoy, ... 

I >0 " Gain goo vcai putty Moongel Annicut aero*-:-’ Munjelaur, 
Ho Gwefracolum JLtuucut, ... ... •••] 

Do sluice of Aihekaricolum Tank, 

’ m.. puUugoor.tah Perianor Ann'uut across Munjelaur, ... 
l)i> Vunnaurputty AntiiC'it acro '-s Munp'l&ur, 

I )o. hand of K ongercolum Tank, 
jCochran^* ! t »nai, 













691 [ 

912 

1,116 

204 

*29-5] 

m\ 

3,367 

3,390 

23 

13-3 

sg 

ur> 

150 

5 

8-9 

J7!‘ l 

617 

642 

25 

18-9 

66, 

345 

355 

10 

15-1 

•ill' 

939 

1,075 

136 

32 * 

aw 

1,550 

1,564 

14 

5-2 

122: 

165 

315 

150 

122-9 

109! 

661 

714' 

53 

48-6 

106 ! 

1,9*8’ 

1,997: 

9 

8-5 

77; 

673 

7 45 

67 

87 

124 

274 

310) 42; 

, 31-3 


6,22*. 0 26,366, 0, o 


O 
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COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON 
AND BASSEIN. 


1857-58. 

1 ix’13 total value of imports from ports not in Bengal into 
Rangoon for the official year was Rs. 21,75,339-0-2, and the 
K r oss amount of duty levied on them was Rs. 1,39,894-7-7. The 
total value of exports to ports not in Bengal was Rs. 36,96,91)0, 
and the amount of duty levied 1,10,427-2-1§. The value of free 
import (merchandise and treasure) for ports not in Bengal was 
R?. 18,50,7748-3, and the value of free exports was Rs. 
9,01,191-11-10. The total number of ships that arrived at Ran¬ 
goon was 297 with a tonnage of 1,39,331, while 317 with a ton¬ 
nage of 1,28,540, departed. 

fhe total value of imports into Bassein from ports not subject 
f <> the Bengal Presidency, was Rs. 52,3848-8, and the duty le'. ied 
on them Rs. 9,609-12-0. Of exports the value was Rs. 
11.,29,783-144 and the duty Rs. 37,325-9-1. The value of the 
tree imporN wa- Rs. 9,22,120 and of the free exports Rs. 
l,o0.062-/'-0. l 10 square-rigged and native craft with a tonnage 
of 42,4851 arrived, and 137 with a tonnage of 37,103 departed. 


MADRAS CIVIL DISPENSARIES. 

,1857. 

Madras Records, No. L V. 

T:• f; Director General of the Medical Department reports to 
the Madras Government that, though the past sea ion hud been 
v j / favourable n-3 regards health, epidemic disease- in the form 
of cholera, lever aud small-pox had prevailed in several of the 
Cel! . . The increased export of grain Lad teuded to keep 

tht* pr:< ; o' food, and hence there was much misery among 
Die poor. Many who could not be brougnt to the Dispensary 
»o , medicines sent to them, and hi ru e do not appear in the 
ll ' Vx ’ “ lu all the Dispensaries (exclusive of the Civil insti- 

tuto n a; «’. c Presidency) the total number treated during the 
cm lia- been 2,11,31], viz. 10,763 in-patients, ami 2,30,548 
out-patients : a. increase of 30,745 ov, ?• those of the preceding 
y< * : hliti< :. I,, tho numbers now given, it may he observ- 

'l it uo fev.tr tJian 6,365 patients have been treated at the 
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^ . ensary opened in Black Town by Mr. Paterson, Medical 
disMonary, attached to the Mission of the free Church.” 

The total expenditure amounted to Rs. To,292-10-6 then 
vera-re cost for each patient being only 5 Annas and 3 Pic“* 
People of all castes avail themselves of the aid of the Di^pcr.'-.-a- 
ries, and the prejudices of ft ainst European medicin 

rapidly subsiding. “As in-patients, the proportion of females 
to males (Hindoos) is 52 per cent. , and amongst Mahometan 
not less than 59.” 


The total number of in and out-patients was 
Males, 

Females, ... 


1,60.879 

60,855 


121,73 (- 


The percentage of females to males is thus 37.8. “ The pivat- 
est- number of admissions are under the head- fever, bonefVom- 
plaints, venereal, abscess and ulcers, rheumatism, wounds and in¬ 
juries : and the greatest number of deaths have resulted from 
bowel complaints, cholera, dropsies, and wounds and injuries 
the ratio of deaths to treated has been greatest in cholera 50 per 
cent.; small-pox 32; and dro ( ries 21, Amongst the out-pt,ti nts 
1,681 cases of cholera have been treated with 292 deaths.” 

The Presidency was free from epidemic disease. Tin-follow¬ 
ing are the General Hospital Returns :— 

1851-55. 1856-56. 1856-57. 


tf Treated, 
Died, 


1069 H85 

10 !) 73 


1152 

07 ” 


In the Leper Hospital 127 patients were under trevtmerd >f 
whom 47 were discharged greatly relieved, 17 died, and 03 r <- 
mained. “ In the cutaneous forms of the disease, mndi benefit 
resulted from arsenical preparations, but in the tubercular form 
though the symptoms in many cases seem averted for a period* 
yet sooner or later they resume their cour. e; daily ablution and 
good diet form a principal part of the cm live means in all cases 
In the seventeen fatal cases dysentery, (harrhaa, or dropsy as 
usual, were the immediate causes of death 


The following arc the returns of the Native Infirmary . 

1S5I. 1H.),). 185$ 1 8b7 

"Treated. 1247 12)3 1083 *** 

Lied, ... ... ... .307 281 217 goyj 


Y a the hllot Asylum there were at the end of 1857 >7 mo 
ond 25 vnn./n; 2 h i-vicnts wore dhohirged . ured. Imo ihe 
"tale Asyl'm there or- jOt admissions from all dipra^c s -V/h 
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and a daily average of 6 per cent. of sick. The ave- 
"rage strength was 237 boys. The Female Asylum had been 
very healthy. " From an average strength of 213, the adinis- 
lions into Hospital have been 252 or 118 per cent.—average 
daily sick 7 or 3 per cent.—not a single casualty occurred Of 
trie admissions 84, exactly a third part of the whole number, were 
from skin disease, 69 from fevers, and only 24 from oph¬ 
thalmia.” 

In the Lunatic Asylum "at the close of the preceding 
year, 46 remained under treatment, 19 European and 27 Na¬ 
tive ; during the year 32 men were admitted, 9 European and 
23 Native; 0 were discharged cured, 1 European and 5 Native; 
14 transferred, 1 European (to England by ship Trafalgar) and 
13 Native; died in hospital 4 Native. On the 31st December 
50 remained under treatment, 25 European and 25 Native.” 

The Eye Infirmary treated 1,100 in-patients, 1,621 out-pa¬ 
tients and of these by operation restored 50 to sight who had 
been wholly blind from cataract. In the Lving-in-Hospital 
"39 uemcn we e confined, of whom 9 were Europeans, 71 East 
Indi n n 52 Hindoos, 10 Mahometans, and 647 Pariahs. Among 
these there were 11 deaths. Of the class of female pupils attached 
o llu* Hospital four obtained certificates of qualification as 
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in hi wives. 

Of the 789 ca<-e3 "688 were cases of natural labor, 50 of 
difficult, 23 of preternatural, 28 of complex and 11 of complex 
and preternatural labor. These 789 women produced 796 
children, 11 women having given birth to twins, two dying 
undelivered, and two producing monsters not entered as 
children. Of the 790 children born, 436 were males, and 360 
females, ' a proportion of T2 males to one female, or 54-70 per 
cent, of ma 1 r. Of the 436 males 387 were born alive, and 49 
ctili, or 11*2 per cent, and of the 360 females, 330 were alive 
and 30 still or 8-6 per cent.” 

The following is a general abstract of the diseases and num¬ 
ber of patients:— 
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01 I-PATIENTS. 
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/Appendix follows whioh contains the detailed report*! 
ispensary of each Collectoratc by its Surgeon. The Go¬ 
vernment Minutes of Consultation reiterate the stateii ciitd of 
the Director General's Report. 


THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS AND BARREN ISLAND. 

Indian Records, No. XXV. 

On the 20th November, 1J-57, the Government of India ap¬ 
pointed a committee, “composed of 1) i . J, Mouat, the In¬ 
spector of Jails in the Lower Provinces, Assistant Surgeon G. 
11. Playfair, m. t>. and Lieutenant J. A. Heatheote of the in- 
dian Navy, to examine the Andaman group of Islands, with a 
view to the selection of a site for the establishment of a Penal 
Settlement for the reception, in the hist instance, of mutineer*, 
deserters, and rebels, sentenced to imprisonment in banish¬ 
ment, and eventually for the reception ot ail convicts under 
sentence of transportation whom, for any reason, it may not be 
thought expedient to send to the Straits Settlements or to tAe 
Tenasserim Province*.” 

They were instructed that ‘ the first requisites of such a set¬ 
tlement are a secure and accessible harbour, abundance of wood 
and water, a healthy situation for a jail and convict lines, and 
conudeu able extent of country in the vicinity fit for chvrunee 
and cultivation.” The jail was to be located on an islet. 1)> 
Mouat wa ; to be President of the Committee, Dr. Playfair to 
undertake the medical and scientific duties of the expedition, 
and Lieutenant Heatheote to survey the coasts and harbours. 
A photographer and a smal 1 guard of Europeans were u> :i< * 
company them. 

The Report of the Committee is introduced by Dr. Afouar. 
jflft pvofaoe in which he state - thu sum of our knowledge of 
t>, e Andamans. They are a collection or volo.mio islands, nur- 
is, covered with druse tropical vegattfien, 
and deficient in animal life. The.r savage inhabitants are at 
the very bottom of the scale ot eivihsal.r.n : Uiey aro destitute 
of clothing,ignorant «f agriculture and live in the rudeBt form 
rf habitat ions, tin ir only c.nr.o u the suppl- ot thou-daily f«.cd. 
Though most ho 'tile ic -tran-*rv, the v mo not oaunibah ; they 
dread contact with every other met; t ">v have no •x.'vanumit 
nor religion. Their rig-n w » my»r -ry. ihe oarliut anthem 
;io ircounl of tl m that of lb l wo Mshomi lau travellers 
given m Pembertc '>■ Go’ijihI Colluoi nl > wyag<:;. .wul av ,.;, 
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Hamilton describes them in lib. Account of tlie Eas 
But the writings of Blair, a chapter in Col. Synies' 
Embassy to Ava, and Colebrookc’s Journal, are the earliest reB- 
a' authorities. The vocabulary of the language of the savages 
published by the last, is quite different from that of the people 
n'Y. There is an intelligent account of the Andamans in the 
Calcutta Monthly Register for November, 1790. The inhabitants 
uc dwarf Negrillocs, stout and robust; they are intensely black, 
they possess “mo t- of the physical characters of the true Negro, 
v 1 tii the exception of the projection of the heel. 
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u The individual captured at Interview Island was singularly 
quiet and docile, imitated readily the acts and gestures of those 
by whom he was surrounded, and never from first to last 
exhibited the smallest indication of ferocity.” The total height 
of this man was 4* feet inches. He was 25 years of age. 
itis language did not correspond with any known written or 
spoken language which could be brought to bear upon him. 
He sickened too rapidly to allow of time to prepare a 
■vocabulary of his words. His imitative powers were great, 
lie shelved greet affection for young infants. He was unac- 
quainted with the use of tobacco. He had the short, quick, 
rbr.ckling, joyous laugh of the Negro racer He was handy in 
moknig net*, fastening on the iron barbs of arrow , and in the use of 
his native adze. Tic always seemed anxious to do something. He 
•' co caught on the occasion of the Committee landing in a cutter 
On Interview If 'land. They were then attacked by the ravages, but 
wh *n fired upon, these fled in their canoes. “ One of the 
native?, when in the water, seized a strap thrown to him from 
the s'.ec:;u cutter, and was taken on board. The Committee 
rtdilt rated anxiously as to the disposal ot this mun, whether to 
release, ov to carry him to Calcutta. They ultimately decided 
on the latter course as the one required by the interests of Int- 
ma itv, elth igh attended with hardship to the individual, until 
be can be instructed sufficiently to know the reasons which led 
to ins removal from his country and his kindred.” 


On being brought to Calcutta “he was first aitnckeji with 
dioi ‘ino, hicli wa . treated sucessfully: aiut then with broo¬ 
ch :.ty, , ! ioh threatened to merge in the low form of typhoid 
iolhitanifllion uf the lungs, that destroys Sonthels and all oilier 
wiidtnV-; so rapidly and certainly in the Jads of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces.” Government accordingly directed that, he should be sent 
bade'to Intiivi-w Eland, “abundantly supplied with useful arti- 
f h ot peace such us carpenter's tools, knives, cotton cloth, 
t ir- id, - i.: t ay.es, metal-pots and pa , an well as with bead 
Jooi%s and nch like objects of savage finery.” 
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only commercial purpose for which the island has hitho--' 
eeu visited was for the beehe de mcr or holotburia. abun¬ 
dant on every reef, and for the edible nests which are found in 
thecaves. The inhabitants have no manufactured articles of any 
sort save bows, arrows, canoes, nets, paddles, twisted cord, naila 
beaten into thin knife blades, and an adze. The arrows ar: for- 
de but not poisoned. They seem to obey a local Chief in each 
villr.jto. Tlicv arc a bold, handy, active and craft v race and su -- 



portions 

was wrecked on the Andamans a few years ago, but no ; ■ rticu. 
Jars of that or any other wreck arc procurable. " Since the re. 
occupation of Port Blair as a convict settlement. Boss Island, 
Chatham Island, and a portion of Viper Island, have been cleared 
and occupied. Great sickness, ns might have been exported, has 
occurred among the convicts and all who lived on tile newly, 
cleared grounds. The diseases are apparently identical iu cha¬ 
racter, intensity and mortality, with those which followed the 
ear l v occupation of Arracau. In the Terai of Bengal ai d Belnr, 
newly-cleared lands are not deemed habitable for a couple of 
years after they have been prepared for cultivation. The inhabi¬ 
tants of such places invariably sleep on muchauns raised high 
above the ground.” The land at Port Blair i: angularly fertile, 
and water is tolerably abundant. The savages have not fiater- 
niml with the sepoy convicts. The expedition was not marred 
by a single act of wanton cruelty. 

On the 1st January, 1858, the Andaman Committee gave ni 
tl, e ir report to Government. They “ embarked c«. be Heoiiranvt 
on Monday, the 23rd of November, and reached Mo dir.ein 
ou the afternoon of Tuesday, the 1st of Decor her, Jh57.” 
An officer and twenty European seamen of the Indian Navy 
were placed at their disposal, and twelve Burmese convicts to 
enable 1 them to penetrate the dense .jungle. They were also 
furnished with a boring instrument. They left Mouh.iciu iu 
I],,. PMo mid rea: bed Port Cornwallis on 'he 11th of December. 
This place was abandoned mat in 1796. It vas flU 

selected Two-thirds of its shore are fringed rath a dense \ it 
of mangrove, and the prevailing wind- blow over the v amp sur¬ 
rounding the island. They then steered to Cratigy Island, hut 
found it impracticable tc mount tin evi'.,,.e Hill, the ! ighest 
point of the islands. They found Sound Island , the next point on 
the coast eligible for a settlement, deficient in vater and in 
timber fit for building purposes. A j estilcntinl Sunderbun 
was f und to exist between the North and Middle \mi nan. 
The islands of ihi Archipelago on the wo, coast a, iftt'c- 

2 42 
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;ible. They then visited Barren Inland, asci 
and saw* the crater which is still smouldering. It con- 
ta’ns little sulphur aud that too inaccessible to be worked with 
advantage. They then anchored abreast of Chatham Inland in 
Old Harbour, the site of Blair’s first settlement. His survey 
made in 1789 was found to be most useful and trustworthy. 
Mearly every trace of the original settlement has been entirely 
effaced. There are water, sandstone, bamboo, cane ana-large 
forest trees. The cord reefs will afford lime, and good lime¬ 
stone is available about a day’s sail from Old Harbour. The soil 
is fertile. The rocks abound in oysters aud other shell-fish, and 
the harbour will prove a rich fishery. The belt of mangrove on 
the 3£ast is small and could be easily removed. Mangrove Bay 
if embanked would afford good rice-land. “ Ross Island at the 
entrance of the harbour, is f of a mile long by ^ mile at its 
Lroadcst part, is low *,n the western side, gradually rising to 
t elevation of about 60 feet on its eastern shore, the rock being 
sandstone It acts as a breakwater against the North-east 
monsoon, and appears from the Hospital having boon placed 
there formerly, to have been used as a sanitarium, for which 
purpose it seems is well adapted. It is bounded by smooth 
rocks on its sea face, and contains large forest trees, with 
vigorous and not very rank under vegetation.” 

On the whole u so far as ordinary experience can be accepted as 
a safe guide, Old Harbour seems to afford fair promise of prov- 
i ig as healthy as any locality similarly situated in a tropical 
region. Its means of drainage are ample and most efficient; 
th" removal of all effete matter beyond the reach of causing 
mischief will be easy; and any po -ible existent tracts of marsh 
hind, do not lie in the direction of the prevailing wiuds.” Eco¬ 
nomic and useful plants will certainly flourish there and 
probably many tropical fruits could be naturalized and grasses 
grown for pasturage. 

From Old Harbour the Committee steered south to Rutland 
Island, and one of the Cinque Islands iu its vicinity. “Thu 
former is a fine extensive tract of land, billy at its northern end, 
well-wooded, and flatter in the rest of Us extent. It is appa¬ 
rently well supplied with water, must b>. healthy from it 3 posi¬ 
tion, and the character of its vegetal : n render ; it probable that 
H possesses a fertile soil.” Bnt it is Inferior in all respects to 
CM Harbour. “The second of 7 r Cinque Islands w ould form 
au excellent isolated station for very refractory convicts, who 
needed cm ire separation. It is three-miles in length by one in 
breadth at Urn broadest part, is unusually well supplied with 
wak v, and is separated sufficiently from al! <y her land, to render 
enr-r from it. w : \\ to impossible. It 1 b fertile in some part 
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v, ,/ouId most likely prove very healthy, but scarcely contains 
Sufficiency of land fit for cultivation to maintain a settlement . n 
It is 2- niile3 distant from OH Harbour. The Labyrinth 
Isles are evidently unsuitable for convict settlements. 

On proceeding northward along the western coast they found 
a spacious harbour to the South-west of Old Harbour and within 
two miles of iU western extremity. A short road would here 
connect the two shores, and were the intermediate laud cleared, 
a healthy sou breeze could be obtained during both monsoons. 
But access to it is difficult. On the may it i.; called Port Mount. 
Port Campbell to the north is also difficult c, onl ranee or exit. 
Passing Middle Strait between tuo South and Middle Andaman 
Islands, they went to Interview Island. It : s a fine island, has a 
large and secure harbour, is well-watered, more thickly peopled 
than the rest of the coast, is healthy, but still inferior to Old 
Harbour. “ Landfall Island and the Cocos were n.;t explored. 
The former only was looked at, but as both of them are oo di¬ 
rectly in the track of commerce, :md are deficient in ha bour>, 
they are evidently not suited for convict settlements. In conclu¬ 
sion the Committee are of opinion that Old Harbour is Hit* c H 
place that possesses the greater number of the requisites for a 
penal settlement, and they accordingly recommend its oeeupo- 
tion for that purpose in preference to any oth r of Tm localities 
usited and examined” They record their admiration of 
Lieutenant. Blair as a hydrographer and recommend Hint the 
name of Old Harbour be changed 10 Pori Blair in Ms honour. 

The Committee paid "more than ordinary attention to all 
measures calculated to open an amicable intercourse wiihthe 
natives, and to throw light upon their habits and customs. 
From first to last they rejected every attempt at com ill¬ 
ation, and cither avoided, or forcibly opposed, all attempts to 
hold communion with them. Trace? oi them were foiled < 
Chatham Island and the shores of Port Cornwall generally, 
but no native was seer there. The first cor a t with them 
occurred at Craggy Island.” A large party of them were there 
surprised fishing. ~ On the Committee landing most of them fled, 
but some glass beads were left iu their canoe, whil 10 or 12 
c htwed every sign of hostility. Our pftrty shouted to them the 
word pat/co which Colcbrooke give-as meatung but :U 

in vain. As the inhabitants of Inter* n.-w Island are generally 
represented as more sociable, another attempt at intercourse 
was mad there. The Committee and. some of the steamer's 
. row left the Pluto in two outt t$, Carefully concealing all 
aims. The savages di. ; char:>d fiiyhta of arrows ai (aemtVo o 
then’ cquopo. A.; th.J u§,gessio.\ became serious, t!n*y were tired 
. a and three c hot dead, upon whv h the rest fled, I* 
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' John Andaman/' the savage already described, was taker 
mrd. 

From the identity of habits and customs, it is evident 
that the same tribe occupies all the islands. On exhaust¬ 
ing one spot in fishing, they remove to another. They do 
not cultivate the soil. Their huts are open in all sides 
and consist of four posts. They arc thatched with palm 
leaves which ovcrla; each other. “In many of the huts 
bunches of the sicullb of fish, pigs, and tortoises were hung 
up. The skulls were variously marked of red color. 
Near all the huts were found an abundance of empty shells. 
The canoes are scooped out of the trunks of trees and vary con¬ 
siderably in size. The process must be extremely tedious, as it 
is performed by a dwarf adze with a wooden bead, in which a 
small, sharp, semicircular blade of iron beaten out, is placed. 
This is irharpened on a stone, which was invariably found with 
it. The canoes are propelled by bamboo pedes and paddles, the 
latter consisting of a handle about three feet and a half long, 
with a small blade, either pointed or circular at the end. Many 
of them v i re ornamented by cross lines of red paint. The ca¬ 
noes which put to sea are armed with an outrigger, very similar 
to that used by the Cingalese. In the canoes were found small 
hand-nets, bows, and arrows, nets containing empty shells, old 
nails, bits of stone, and similar rubbish. Ono large strong net, 
with immense meshes, and singular floats, was taken. It ap¬ 
pears to be used for catching turtle. They manufacture a tough 
rord from a strong fibrous bark, and scoop out blocks of wood 
for vessels to on tain fresh water. The usual drinking cup is an 
empty nautilus shell. They have small wicker baskets, which 
are i-Oei> d to the waist when they arc fishing, by a coil of 
strong coarse round cord, of which three or four folds wore seen 
round their bodies. To the end is attached a piece of iron oeaten 
into the form of a knife blade, probably to open -hells. f ! be 
only vegetable food found in their cane s w habitations way 
the fruit of the mangrove, a large leguminous bean, and sonc 
wild tpinavh. The former is sliced in shreds, and placed to 
s./ik in fresh water in a small, closely woven net." They 
tattoo their bodies in a savage way. “All hair is removed 
'•m their scalps aucl ho lies, with he e%aepti n cl the upper 
hp of tlie men, whore a scanty amount of sti nted woolly hair 


wfH seen. 

“ Tut'h and called the Great Andaman is about 1J5 miles 
long, will! a breadth varying from five to sixteen miles. Itn 
length r-ma ^n th and South ir the 9°>' of c.nst Longitude 
and between the 11th aud 14tU parallels of North Latitude. 
^ trie-, y the C cat And a, nan is formed by three islands Uistin • 
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cd as North, Middle, and South.” The watershed is 
chiefly towards the West. The height of the Saddle Mountain, 
the highest point, is 2,400 k r. The only mammal whose 
existence was ascertained was the pig*. There are reveral birch . 
The whole of the shores are skirted by coral reefs which form 
dangers to a far greater distance from the land on the West side 
than on the East. None of the party suffered from sickness. 

The Governor General in Council approves of the selection 
of the Old Harbour as a penal settlement, instructs the Supers 
inteudent of Convicts at Moulmcin to proceed there lo clear a site, 
expresses approval olV'the business-like and practical shape” 
of the Report, directs the new Harbour to be called Port Mount; 
and approves of the capture of the Audaroaner. The Court of 
Directors on tbe 18th May, 1858, reviewed the Co min it tee's it*, 
port, which “ is extremely curious aud interesting.” Of the Cora 
mittec they say, “they evinced great intelligence aud sound 
discretion in the prosecution of their investigations, and, in 
their dealings with the savage people of the island, a laudable 
humanity and forbearance.” 

The Appendix contains a letter from the Secretary to the Go ¬ 
vernment of India, to the Government of Bengal, on a despatch 
of the Court, dated 29tli August, 1855, which comments on the 
outrages committed hy the Audamaners on ship-wrcckcd sea. 
m en.Captain Hopkinson, Commissioner of Arracan, m a report 
m the subject called for by the G o\ eminent of Beni al, speaks 
of the magnificent situation of the Andaman Islands, tVir prori. 
oity to the great seats of trade in the Day of Bengal, and the 
i >1 icy of having a harbour on their coasts sufficiently large to 
afford shelter to a fleet, an attempt at which was made bv the 
Board of Administration in 1/88. i he occupation of tlm ^ ards 
by the expedition under Lieutenant Llair lasted lor six years 

and a half, or from October, 1780 to the middle of i Gjo. He 
recommends that they be rcoccupied with a view * . r p* il set- 
tlemezit. Nutmeg might be cultivated on their higher tracts, 
and fibrous materials are likely proouro .de. * Am project fn 
the re-occupation of the And mans should also comprehend ar¬ 
rangement for exercising from them a surveillance over tbe 
neighbouring -roup of the Nieobam. Those fiaud . have acquir¬ 
ed a hoirid not met yrt late y;ars for ill man ions 
committed hy their inhabitants.^ 

On the 19th March, 1336, Col bo- A. Bogle Commit inner of 
the Tenas. erim and Martnb.m Provinces, reported the murder by 
the Audamaners of eight Cbuiese traders. 

On the 1 st of OctoVv, *856, t 1 Court of Directors , after 

receiving the minutes of the Governor Genera! and Coi ml on 
the whole subject, dire t that .tep- be t.al ..n to explore tL. A.. 
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and also the Nicobar Islands. The King of DeumiUJ 
-' nbaadoncd all right to the Nicobars on account of their insalu¬ 
brity in 1847. The Court ask for information to enable them 
" to form an opinion respecting the expediency or inexpediency 
of taking formal possession of the islands.” 

Appendix No 2 contains a precis of information regarding 
the Andaman. Nicobar and Coco Islands, prepared in the 
Foreign Office' from official documents. Col. Symes’ 1 Embassy 
to Ava, ” Mr J. B. Quigley’s Account of his Visit to Interview 
Island/ “ Buseh’s Nicobar ’Journal” (unpubli hed) kept on 
board .he Danish schooner L'Lspieglo in 1845, and sundry 

Gazetteers. _ . 

The Great Andaman is 140 miles long ; its greatest breadth 
is 20 miles, it. 1 surface about 2,800 square miles. While coeoauut- 
trccs are seldom seen on the Andamans they are abundant on 
the Nieobars 72 miles to the south, and on the Cocos -30 or 40 
rai'es to the north. “The following are the names of the trees 
which have been found on this group, but there may be many 
others which have not been seen, owing to the difficulty of 
penetrating very far into the forestsThe banyan; the 
common almond; the wood-oil tree, which grows to a great 
height; th > penaigre, ‘ well adapted for the knees of ship3 
the iron tree, of * stupendous size,’ the timber of which 
almost bids defiance to the axe; the red wood, which 
• makes beautiful furuituie, little inferior to fine maho¬ 
gany,’ the er’r-green beech (fagus betuhides;) the lance wood 
♦reo;'u species of ebony; the mountain-jack (Artocarpu ? 
e-'hinatii ); the ‘poon,’ * soondry/ ‘ chingry/ and ‘beady,’ 
the damnier-tree; the cotton tree; the Alexandrian laurel; ihe 
acacia; catechu, the cocoanut; poplars; aloes; mango; and a 
tree resembling the satin-wood. There is also a tree of ouqr- 
mous size, ‘ one having been found to measure 30 feet in <• ir- 
« ,inference,’ producing a very rich dyo. Mr. Quigley pays that 
G saw < i the beach of Interview Island; a number ol ‘ nuo Ur 
■ ices, at regular distances. Among tho othor vegetable pro, 
duelions, may bo named mangroves {rhisophara), pumpkins, 
bamboos, end ground-rat tans. . . 


«| TIo- :. rats, monkeys, and ichneumon* appear to bo the onjy 
lP Vi,Vh have Leon seen ou Great Andaman. On Inter- 
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^ /M ir saw several caves occupied bv vaj-fc numbers of c 1T ^ 
. g'l.p^ ljwabov, s- (Mtund'O esculent* and h. fiucxphnga } ) which build 
the edible nests so hi ! : v pric'd by ; ic Clr.j<-:-e ns a delicacy 
and i tive, Mv. Quigley gives *tho following longer list of 
birds in his description of Interview Island;—wild fowl, ground 
deves, large gLecm pigeons, teals, plovers, curlews, bulbuls, large 
and small parrots, mynahs, Gie lcd-headed wood-pecker, lion ,y- 
sio'kers, a large brown hawk, a whi'e-l loaded fish hawk, the 
king-crow, the tailor-bird, cranes, unite borons, crow-phoa- 
, . d 71 7 ! «Uvna. 1 io^ (in tllP A fi&B+rk-.’n • 1 ir. , 


tide, parrots 


saints, black-bird s, and, thrushes 

and humming-bird? are .aid to be very numerous. f lhe 
reptiles are snakes (several species), li/ards, in ana*. torim 
and turtles.” 

Some >vip;* )se that the Andamanese wore urn anthropophagi 
of the ancients. Lieutenant Blair traced! J heir l -.diiiiy t" a >l 
strangers to tbo fad that the Malays had been it. tl habit of 
kidnapping them and Felling them ihto slavery. Their roligh 1 • 
consists of adoration of the sun and moon, the genii of the 
woods the spir.t of the storms. Capt. Stokoe c.dimates their 
numbers at not exceeding' 2,000 or 2,500 souls, later ; counts 
make them 10,000. 

The Coro hie* are iC two little isles a lew miles distant 
from the North-cad, point of Great Andaman. .Liu larger of 
th. m is six miles long and two broad the small M wo'mile* 
and a half long and nearly a mile br :id They arc sholtm a 
I,v the Andamans from the liea\y Sondi-west s..cll of the Au t 
of Bengal, and afford facilities for careening vessels in BaVctv ; 
of both the islands it may he said, that they have a fine sandy 
beach all round, one or two commodious br \s, and good micim- 
i;u ; v ; and that nl t! « Southern extremity of each there is ;; reef 
of rocks extending several miles into the sen. Both i-lands abo 
are iminhabited/ In April, 1849, an attempt was made to form 
si small settlement at Great Coco, lhrcc L.r. vpeans one Ea,t 
Indian and eight Burmese proceeded thither irom A nracm , 
but choosing a very unhealthy site, cIom m m aceunmkuion at 
,le aved 'ogetalle mutter, sever, ot the nu.nbcr am! (ba 
re, abandoned the island. The Bmm.-v, however, wh ; %mt 
it every year, for the purpose of cllet -j .' and drymy cocoa- 
nuts, do not find it so unhealthy. 

The soil is fertile and ^odnrr^ oqsnU calamity «the 
wood. ii! tree, the wild palm »'«*'« ’ puuHm) ; the fi-; the. 
pigeon pen, or doll; the common almond; the row ,-Ha donut-,. 


rum. the hn>k of which is used for intoxicating fish; the toot 
tain jack; the heart tue mango; the uiung..-f cr „ ; : 

hotel nut; the sweet kr<<ut; the rattan , the turn lrom 


Burmese obtain the mate, tali for mai-.oig t..ix-U-liglu>.. 
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of timber for spars ;* and c a variety of other descrbpm 
of trees, which are capable of being applied to ship-build- 
in the patches cultivated by the Burmese and by the 
Ir.te emigrants, were seen the plantain, the pine-apple, the silk- 
eotton tree, pumpkins, chillies, garlic, onions, the. tamarind, 
the orange, &c. Grass grows very luxuriantly in both the is¬ 
lands, and affords nourishing food to numerous large guanas, 
and shelter to flocks of teals. 

" The only mammalia are a few wild boars, black pigs, and 
very large cats. The birds are teals; wiiu fowl; plovers; 
ground doves, (Columba IndicaJ; crow-pheasants (Gentropus 
PLUlipmm): white and green pigeons ; curlews ; and quails and 
partridges in abundance. A number ot domestic fov. : caving 
been set adrift in Great Coco, are now running wild about the 
-angle. The shores swarm with large fish, pravus, crabs, 
ovsters, turtles, &c. There are snakes of many kinds in Little 
Coco; among them the Cobra Capella, and a small viper of a 
very venomous description. There are also lizards, guanas, and 
blood-suckers. In the same swampy island, sand-flies aud 
mosquitoes, e might be expected, are ‘ exceedingly troublesome.’ 
The musqmtoes are of a large and venomous kind. Fresh 
water is easily obtained at all seasons.” Honey and wax are to 
be found in small quantities. 

The Nicobar Ides “are situated between 6° 50 and 9° 2(K 
North latitude, and 92° SO^and 94° 10' East longitude. The group 
consists of nine larger islands and some smaller ones. The two 
ro southern are called respectively Great and Little Nicobar. 
r lhe fo'-met is more than 20 miles long and S across in the 
wicst part. It has a fine bay on the North-east idc; another to 
the South, environed by hills and rocks and lofty trees; and a 
thud on the South-east side, round which the i-urf breaks vio¬ 
lent!; ; but wilich affords good protection against tbc North-east 
monsoon. Little Nicobar is not half so large.” It iia^ nn 
advantageous baj^ on. the North-west side end also at 
Ter rev sa. "The ” Danes formed a settlement on this group 
in 1756, but abandoned it 12 years after. In 1833, Her 
Mapvty's ship Mufficienne touched at one of the islands, and 
found there a Danish Governor, Mr. Rosen (with 50 or 50 
•.■■■;-.»y->1 who had instructions to carry on a trade in betel-nut^ 
ann ediidc-nests, to the exclusion oi other nations. In 1845, 
with the concurrence of the Danish Government, Mr. D. 4 ?. 

uckoy, of the firm of M< :* • '*. Maeluy and Com puny, of Calcutta, 
the. Consul for Denmark, despatched an expedition to the Nico- 
bara, vuder V. .Busch and Captain Lewis (the present Me dec 
Ath.' 1 dant : Rangoon), who hoisted the Dauisl flag at Pub 
Condul so 1 'in.it Nicobar. They found the nmis of the last 
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_settlement oirjlhe island of Camorta. c Thsrc was 

Vestige of plantation or of cultivation, 'hough the fills ar.i 
valleys J] round are entirely free from jungle.’ ‘ We regretted 
much,’ savs Captain Lewis. * that we could never obtain any 
clear account of the settlement, nor of the misfortunes ami 
obstacles it must have met with. The : winders spoke with af- 
fection of the settlers, and also of the Government.' ; 


In 1S46 the Danish tj-overnmont abandoned all right to the 
islands in consequence of their unhealthiness. "At the 
on thorn harbour of Great Nicobar, the nearest liil), on being 
measured, was found to be 1*575 feet above the eve] of the 
.a. There were others in the interior, of a greater hem hr 
In Little Nicobar, come of the hills are suppose! to^ he about 
] 000 or 1,200 feet ah ve the sea-level. The island of Bompokn 
nV- abrupt 1\ from the beach to the height of 750 feet. Pub 
Cobra is a small high island, bridling with cocoauut and betel- 


uut trees.” 


Something like Cannel coal is found on them A glut 
traffic is carried on with some of them in coeoanuts, betel.nuts, 
pigs, poultry and yams, which are bartered for European goods 
and aLo gold for Rupees and Spanish Dollars. "Wild 8uga r -o.nv 
and inangostcens, pine-apples and limes are found. ‘'The only 
mammalia of these islands seem to be monkeys and pigs. .\ 
nmng the birds are a species of ‘ bur rial’ pigeon, the white-cliff 
pigeon, ‘the well-bnown-splendid-ground pigeon of tbe Nico¬ 
bar-.’kingfishers, tbe blue-tailed bec«eater, the swallow of he 
edible nests, hill mynahs, the oriole or mango bird, the Malay¬ 
an species of honey-sucker, &c. There is no want of fresh water.” 

The natives are piratical like the Malays. “ At Terrc.-s-i, Mr. 
Busch found two French Missionaries, who gave him au aecouir. 
jf the plundering aud scuttling of the following vessels •— 

“1. In 1839, at Nancowry, the whaling-vessel Pilot. H. ’M. 
Wanderer was in 1810, despatched ‘ to avenge this allnr.’ SI- 

fin d some shots, and burned a few huts ; but the run .- d.d 

„,, t ca re lor such a demonstration. ‘The • nly punishment to 
afluct them, would be the destruction of their coeoannt tre* >.’ 

• 2. lu 1833, at Nancowry, a craft of two masts, commanded 
by an Eurasian. 

‘ "3. In ISM, at Nancowry, a vessel ol 1UO tons, commanded 
by Captain Caw. 

“ 4 . In August, J644, ct Tfirrcssa, tin schooner Mary, com- 
mantled, by buy: or Igaivio Veutu.u, 150 tons. 

The crews ut tho above vessels ^cvc J’ll mvnlered It is siijv 
}iOit.d tb.it tii Malar- v. ho <vileet edible nests, 4 instigated 
urn of tin massacres' Purely native c air, howcie- hat* 


2 
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\i, a) to ije attacked; probably because the tempta¬ 
tion is not sufficient/ 

“ The people of Car Nicobar, who partake somewhat of the 
Burmese physiognomy and complexion, have th character a- 
mongst tlie English* skippers and other traders, <»{ great hum sty 
and promptitude i:i their transactions; tie:" they strictly ful¬ 
fil their contracts to supply cocoanuts. '1 [hev are perfectly 
civilized, compared with the Andamanese. They do not go a- 
bout in a state of nudity ; they speak a little English and Portu¬ 
guese ; tlicir bont and huts are constructed with great ingenuity ; 
anl they smoke and also use betel, both the nut and the leaf. 
They are averse to European residents; consequently, the Trench 
Missionaries aliuded to at Car Nicobar, were obliged to remove 
to Terre- a, carrying with them material; for builuing a house. 
The native;: of the latter island, however, being £ opposed to 
all innovations/ forced them ‘ to abandon their schemes of ini- 
provament/ and kept them almost as prisoners, in a house 
thickly surrounded with jungle, where one of them died.” 

Tin: - baric, .s on the coasts arc probably of Malay extract nuK 
They' differ fr tn the race in the interior of the Great Nicobar, 
who seem, a • in all the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
tc have retired before them. 

Appendix No. 3 contains instructions for the re occupation 
of the Andaman Islands as a convict settlement. Assuming 
that the convicts will " for the most part, be men who have 
been led go the commission of crimes against the State by the 
example of others, and not men of a desperate or unma- 
;j ;r::i character/* they “may at once be put in a position 
analogous to that allowed to convicts of the third class iu the 
Strahs Settlements, and the bust among them should be pro¬ 
jected at once to a class similar to the second class in the 
Straits, and employed as Sirdars or Tindals over the others. 
Degradation to a fourth or lower cia.s.}, and th imposition 
irons, may probably be reserved as punishments tor the re fr co¬ 


in forming them into gangs, 


men "ofthe same religion 
nay. v far as shall be otherwise convenient, ia brought to¬ 
gether; but a gang ouce formed must invariable mess together, 
nnu no objection to obey orders on the ground of caste i- to be 
admitted. ' The wives and children of some ui the mutineers 
arc to follow them from India. 

h a tracks fr >m the correspondence of Hr, J. P. Walker, ihe 
S«i| enntondent of Port Blair since its reoccupation, follow 

hi. -I ba^ch of 200 couvicU reached the t dtlcment oa the 
) bbuxb, lhjS, ami were immediately set to clear Chatham 
id. Dr. Wall r expresses himself ivady to receive 10,000 con- 


T 


vi' ts during 1>58 and the same number yearly 


IV, 


the 





yeais. Double that number could be received if 
j^lis* notice were given, nor need the free establishment for 
working them Rs; 500 per 1000 crnvicts, in excels of that 

required for the Head Quarters. The convicts made several 
attorants at escape, but on the whole their conduct was good. 
They arc. paid at the rate of 2 Annas a day when eraplowd 
on miscellaneous work? or Rs. 3-2-0 per section of 25. Two: v- 
iive convicts had with great difficulty been induced to sond for 
their families. On joining them they will receive permission to 
reclaim and cultivate land free of rent during their own and wifi V. 
life-time, and pecuniary assistance during the* lust throe 3 _:s. 
The object in the whole organization of the convieis, 1.- “to n(]; r 
everv inducement to habits of seif reliance and self-managc- 
ment. by so arranging that industry shall bring its own re- 
wards, and idleness its own punishments” 

Permission is askccl to select Ru instead ol Ch itham L-lurni 
as the Head Quarters of the settlement. It is in all respects 
more suitable. Supplies and stores must be procured from Calcutta. 
From 10th March to 11th June, 1858, 773 convicts had been 

received 

Casualties. 


Died in Hospital, ... ... ... . 6 ? 

Escaped uncaptured,. ... HO 

Suicide, ... ••• ••• ... .. 1 

Executed, . .. 87 202 


Remaining, ... 
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^nXcrnont of the convicts treated in the Settlement Hosp 
'^latham Island, from the first lauding of convicts on the 
10 th March last, up to the end of May* 


Classe:, of Disease. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

to 

*5 

‘3 

a 

o 

Fever, ... ... . 

46 

46 

1 

| 34 

3 

i) 

Diseases of the Lungs, ... 

6 

6 

1 4 

1 

1 

,, I >i\ er. 

] 

i! 

1 

0 

0 

„ „ Stomach and Bowels, 

121 

121 

63 

33 

25 

rheumatic Affections, .. 

17 

17 

16 

0 

1 

Absences and Ulcers, 

27 

27 

1) 

o 

16 

\\ ouiula and Injuries, ... 

10 

10 

7 

1 

O 

A 

All other Discuses, .. 

36 

3G 

1 21 
l_ 

! 6 

6 

Total, 

264 

264 

158 

46 

60 


Many of the convicts were in a sickly state when received, 
hr. Walker aok for a company of Native Infantry of Seikhs 
•- nd Ghoorkas or of Madras sees, in addition to the guard of f>U 
men of the Indian Navy, to furnish advanced guards to con 
working in tlv jungle. Their wives should accompany them, 

. nd 'hey might receive assignments of laud as it is deaiiabh* 
that this should not be exclusively a convict settlement. Though 
the of tobacco was specially prohibited by Government, 
Or. V\ alkcr was forced to allow it from the prevalence of bowel 
c omph’ its caused by the want of it and tic- use of roots and 
harks jn place of it. In the last report given, dated 8 fch August, 
Ib.j' , Dr. Walker says:—“To day 654 convicts are present, 
th'.m I; I are located on Boss Island and 180 (including aii 
ihe sick* of the settlement) on Chatham Island,” 

“dix No. 4 contains Lieutenant ColebrookeL Journal of 
• ' ' e vage to the Andaman Islands in 178' —90, and his Account 
s - r “ pih'ted in Vol. IV. of the Asiatic Researches, 1795. 
with a small vocabulary of the Andaman language. 

•pnuui.- No. ;) treats of Barren Is I »nd. Dr. Playfair aa->, 
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■en Island, so colled from the scanty vegetation wild - ... 
on : ts fire-formed rooks, is 50 miles cost. of the Great 


& 


Andaman, lying in 12° 15' North latitude, and 93° last 
longitude. It forms a linK in the chain of volcanic action 
which, commencing in the Island of Java, extends North-west 
and North in a curved line, shewing itself in the Bay of Bengal 
in Barren Island, in the Nacondam Rock, an extinct volcanic 
summit. 45 miles directly cast from Port Cornwallis, and in the 
mud volcauoes on the coast of Bormah. 


“ Barren Island was visited by Lieut. Blair of the Indian Navy 
in the year 1789—’t was then in a state of violent eruption, 
large volumes of smoke and vapour issuing from its summit, 
and huge masses of rock being ejected to a considerable distance 
"from the crater. Another account of the Island appeared iu 
the Asiatic Researches , upwards of 40 years later. Tiie v\ .in-, 
when passing in his vessel, was induced to lam . The volcano.' 
although smoking, was at that time quiescent. 

“The island is nearly circular, has a diameter of 2970 yards 
and is formed of high ridges averaging 970 feet, which slope 
at an angle of 45° towards the sea, and inward? at a larger an- 
„l e to the base of a central cone 9/o leet in height, and having 
a diameter of 2100 feet at its bare.” At the break in the 
outer ridge there i? an abrupt wall of lava 20 feet in licigl.r. 
but to the cast of it there is a sandy beach where a landing 
can be effected. There is a hot spring. The cone which ri, " 
at an angle of 40° is covered with fine ashes. Some smoke 
was occasionally seen to issue from its slope, hi 1 ho , was 
felt through the soles of the shoes in ascending. The bed ,f 
the island is 50 feet above high-water mark. 


Dr. G. Von Leibig reports on it. lie cone tides “ that- 
the circular valley and its trails constitute the crater of a huge 
volcanic cone of sub-marine basis, which had been the vent 
for fluid masses of rock, when such eruptions took-dace on » 
larger scale than in more recent times. The smaller c me in 
thr centre of the < 'd crater, corresponding in its size to »he 
diminished forces of volcanic action, is of recent origin and re 
presents those smaller cones of still .active volcanoes which a:o 
usually distinguished as cones « f eruption, from t„e original 
tones, also called the coues elevation. We have it on record 
that about GO tears ago, the crater of the little cone was tlirou - 
inn out showers of red-hot stone*■ oi several tons’ weight, and 
enormous volumes of smoke. lC ' or " ' s ® 0 feet hi ,':. 
While Dr. Leibig cannot pr-alict certain and last mg sueo.s? 
to an undertaking for the manufacture of sulphur, ho think* 
that the situation of Barren Island offers every facility for a 


J 
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£n£iry trial. All depends r.n the quantity- of sulphur plfo 
the rapidity with which it .‘will be replaced. 

The whole Report is illustrated by pictures, map* and plans. 
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THE DRAINAGE OF CALCUTTA. 

On the 21st of March, 1859, the Municipal Commissioners of 
the town of Calcutta submitted, for the consideration of the 
Lieut, Governor of Bengal, the Messrs. Renders Report on the 
proposed new system of the Drainage and Sewage of the town. 
This report /accompanied by the remarks and suggestions 
of Mr. Clark, their Engineer, <fh the scheme. The Commie- 
St Tii ,rs exp res- their own opinion on the question. “ The Messrs. 
Renders Report embraces three distinct schemes:— 

* ^ revision and further modification of the plan of the 

committee, making the Salt-water Lake the receiver of the 
drrinace und owugu ot the town. 

“ Zndfy —A new plan of Messrs. Rendel, for discharging the 
di 'inage und sewage into the river llooghly. 

(t '3rdli /.—A plan for supplying the city with wafer, which 
nder au indispensable adjunct to the dre 
age. under any circumstances. 

“ phe first scheme, Messrs. Rendel admit, will entail a very 
heavy increase of expenditure; the second they recommend on 
the fccore of economy, whilst the cost of the la -f, they estimate 
at 28 lacs of Rupees, in addition to that of the drainage works 
theraselve8. ,, 

Tjv Commissioners agree with their Engineer that, is to the 
iir.st, the •'Iterations are not essential, and that the second h the 
v* ry reverse of economical, and the Thames nuisance ol mst 
year etrouirlv militates against the medical evidence collectori on 
li«o subicef / imiocuousnesH. U-is also open to all the ohjec- 
lions attendant on an intermittent outfall, winch is fatal to the 
MV-. o Rm.djfs scheme in a clime' like this. Moreover tho 
t-irr Par Canal can. never be made entin-ly soxuj-.-p to the 
il; - ,.%r of the town, and uriles9 this * s conceded the 2nd. 
**/• be me foils to tlie ground. The outfall o( the sewers would be 
clnsr 1 f>v siy m-.nrs every tide during the dry season. “The 
llo vjidv off this city mnre like a larffc duck chi *h <-■> 
uiied whh J\\^ ,,f tho largest *ize, and where almost the entire 
popdluti n resort to huthe and per- >rm ti’^ir roligious vrov 
t.-:( uics. The tr.ihe. aero?« t be river • •cvtmn wiih the 
• [ wr '>f Howrah and the P^wb. -y T< rniir*-- is daily 
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(Win? greater. At present the bank? of the river are 
Terentiy filthy, and the difficulties under which the inhabitants 
perform their ablutions and take away the water for domestic 
purposes, are apparent to all observers.” A new system of 
drainage ought to improve the existing •-..•ife ot things. 

As to the third scheme— a full supply of water, it forms a dis¬ 
tinct question to be, considered at a future period. A Joint-Stock 
Company might carry it out a* in the ease of gas. But the 
great objection to all three plans J8 then- expense, involving 
additional taxation. “Whilst the total estimate of fh • Drainage 
Committee for the cost of the drainage and water supply was 
Ks 4-6 76 000, Messrs RendelV revisions and modifications 
ii m to'fie. 65,81,000, whilst their own plan with regard 
to tlfc Highly brinir* ♦l"'* expense to R> 60,00,000, t . c/?-r? 

of tin on tin's* for the In ud and llhildings v. 1 ich must I ; bought 
u j )} t0 allow of (he construction of the additional > wer rctom- 
mended bv them/ 1 

The Commissioners therefore reject the Messrs. Renders river 
scheme. A* to the plan recommended by the Drmnaj;e C< m.- 
mittec witb the modifications sujr^ted by the Me^rs. Ro;*fH, 
vhich recommends the construction at first oi’ one of the locciv- 
ins; powers with it* branches, they prefer to try the experiment 
in"Dhurrurntollah. Itf construction would settle liie following 


qilCHtlons: — 

u \ _Whether Mr. Clark’- plan as altered and modified by 

the committee, may be carried out altogether, 
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!y ,—To what extent, the efficiency of the drainage 
dependent 11)1011 a diffused" system of water-supply ? 

'‘■irdly. _Whether the additions and modifications proposed 

bv Messrs. Rendd are necessary, or whether bey may b., par¬ 
tially or pertiaps altogether dispensed with ? * 

“ 4/A/w —'Whether the estimate ot the total cost 0 f the drain- 
,,, gebenie may he depended upon as covering the. actual outlay Y’ 
° A s to the. 2nd point, a water supply, if necessary, could he 
procured from the Cliandpal Ghat engine Ibe e-, of the ex • 
.erimental -ewer can he met by existing means wuhoul a loan 
The whole risk is only Its. bO 000a.nl n mv.dvcs the question of 
Whether 17 or 66 lacs are to be expended Uic^totnrom,oners 
conclude by saying that the proposals of dr. Clark their own 
T ,, ,, , pr t< nre c- titled to the strongest confidence.” 

The report of the Messrs. Bendel follows: ~ “ Calcutta is so 
situaii-A, that its drainage may be taken c-itacr into tne rinr 
Uooghlv or he Salt Lake.’ The V u " ' . •«. the eomrntf e 

rid Mr Clark wnfmip'-c (he rerov. , o| he sewage into 

B e Ian- Ph- i>l in of the committee is "electa* [V . 

d-ratio: .> it “exhibit- in ■' ™’ r0 complete manner the 
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y of attempting to work out the principles on wh 
are founded. Those principles are, that tlie sewage of 
that part of the town, lying north of Dhurrumtollah, is to 
he conveyed by ordinary house and street drains into great 
man sewers, having inlets at the river and passing thence 
eastwards through the town to the Circular R6ad, whence 
they are continued, by a great intercepting drain, running 
from near the northern extremity of the city, along the 
Circular Road to the head of the Balliagbatta Canal. 

The sewage of the southern portion of the city is to be 
conveyed into another intercepting sewer, running trom 
Tolly’s Nullah, near Ailipore Bridge, along the Circular 
Road to join the other sewers at the Balliagbatta Canal. The 
levels of the river inlets of tl^se main sewers will be from 12 
to id feet on datum. Their average inclinations will be 2*82 feet 
per mile ; the maximum being 4 feet per mile. The level of 
their outfall inverts will be 5 feet on datum/’ The water is 
here pumped up into another covered sewer " by which it is 
conveyed to Ten grab Creek, two miles distant, down which 
t will tiow into reservoirs formed*at the junction of the creek 
with the main channel of the Salt-water Lake into which it 
will be discharged at the ebb of tide.” 

In the rains the storm and sewage waters will pass off to¬ 
gether at Entally. To give the necessary velocity to the sewage 
it is proposed to admit water from the river to secure it to the 
extent of at least 2.5 a second. rr The estimated cost of this, which 
we may call the outfall part of the scheme, exclusive of profit, 
superintendence and contingencies, is 


hoc'the. five main sewers, including work^ at 

Entally,. .. . 

For the pumping establishment, the Engines 
bring estimated at 70 h. p. in duplicate, ... 

Fo»* the covered sewer to Tengrah and the 
works and reservoirs at its month, 

t or the land and rights required to be pur¬ 
chased for the pumping establishment, reser¬ 
voirs, &o, . 


Rs. 8,28,000 
„ 2,80,000 
„ 77,000 

>, 61.000 


Total, .. Rs. 12,46,000” 

fhe principles of this scheme are the best possible but the 
mode o i carrying them out is defective. 

The Messrs. Rondel then go on to consider the grounds on 
which li e river has been rejected as the drainage outfall, and the 
subject o p water supply to ki"p the sewers clear oi deporit.n 
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( inions they have expressed and the recommendations tiiL. 
emade/they thus summarise :—“l irst. —That the principles of 
the plan proposed by the committee are the best which can be 
devised for conveying the sewage to the Salt Lake. 

“ Second .—That the levels ot the intercepting .sewage require 
alteration in order to prevent the ponding ol the water In them. 

“ Third .—That the levels of the whole system of outfall sewers 
require to be lowered 1 foot 6 inches, in order to give a suffici¬ 
ently continuous flow from the river. 

“ 'Fourth .—That the pumping power provided is altogether in- 
sufficient. , 

“ Fifth .—That the consequence of the above necessary modifica¬ 
tions will be a large addition to the cost of the o nfall work.. 

(e Si.rth. —That there is no valid reason against the use of the 
river Ilooghly as the sewage outfall. 

“Seventh. —'lhat such an outfall would be attended with 
great economy and efficiency, and would render pumping ami it < 
large annual cost unnecessary. 

“ Eighth*—' That it would give the opportunity of convtf ting 

the Circular Canal into a dock, and thereby greatly increas¬ 
ing its usefulness and capacity. 

“ Ninth.—That the water supply, should be brought from the 
neighbourhood of T'nltah. 

“Tenth.— That it should be pumped up ov^r a stand pipe at 
Entally and thence distributed over the city, and 

“ Eleventh —That with a view to ec-momy, the supply should 
bo intermittent/* 

Mr. Clark, the Engineer, enters seriatim into those recommen¬ 
dations and shews that they are unnecessary. He considers 
that the plan proposed would signally fail “both in ir \ l;k 
cleansing action and in its power of discharging the quantity 
of water which must bo provided for during the rainy seas. . 
and also that it would he attendedwith very serious difficult in* 
execution. 

The Executive Engineer of the Circular and East Canals, and 
the Collector of Tolls, both report against making these canals 
subservient to the drainage of the town. A uumorandur: \Iv, 

Dowloans, one of the Municipal Commissioners, ou the whole 
question, follows. It forms the basis of the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners already summarised. 


COL. A. COTTON'S MEMOR A XDUAF ON THE ppQ. 
’ NOISED BEITKUL AND HYDERABAD RAILWAY. 

On *he 18th September. IS Col. A. Cotton forwarded to the 
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as Government his remarks ou the Bombay min 
Members of Council on a Railway from Beitkul Harbour to 
Hyderabad, prepared in obedience to the orders of that Govern¬ 
ment. The quotion he thus states:— u Is it expedient to con¬ 
struct Railway (of course for high speed like those already 
constructed) from the proposed harbour of Beitkul to Hydera¬ 
bad ?” 

And ho divides it into these tliree :—“ 1st Will a Railway 
answer as ^peculation ? 

f 2nd. B it a more beneficial way of spending money on that 
tract of country than any other? 

“3rd. Will it answer its purpose, that is, will it carry such 
quantities and at such cost as the country requires r" 

The enquiry involves a comparison with other kinds of com¬ 
munication such a9 common roads, light railways and water 
ways. 

1st. Hill a Railway answer as a speculation? Look at the 
actual results on the lines now in operation. The apparent 
profit o 11 the Indian Railway of 130 miles in Bengal, is six 

per cent. But an allowance must be made for depreciation and 
repairs for which, according to American data, 3 per cent, must he 
deducted. Th is leaves a profit of 3 per cent, on the line of greatest 
returns of any that could be formed in India. The profit on the 
Bombay lineofI40 miles is 5 per cent, but the profits include no 
Kiiliieient sum for repairs or renewal, nor do they take into ac¬ 
count 1 he cost of the Bore Ghaut works, about 80 lacs, which 
alone would reduce the profit to 3 per cent, and allowing 3 per 
- it. for repairs and renewal, the profits would be nil . On the Mad¬ 
rasline i t 06 miles the profits are S{ per cent, which, with the de¬ 
duction for repairs and renewal, become \ per cent. The traffk: 
may incr e as the lines extrin on the part now worked, but the 
ar, v//c of the whole will diminish. In EngBtnd the net profits 
are i per cent, on the capital, and the average e »st about <2635,000 
u mile. While it is true that the average cost of Railway^ in 
lunin will L 1 only about a quarter of tin *c in England, nothing 
like n. vjnartcr of the number of travellers could afford to use 
Railways here at English charges. Ii- ar. Railways will 

not make sue!' profitable investment* 2 as in England “ Again, in 
Mn«^aehuv.*t$ ; where the average cost was only .£9,000 a mile, the 
J - wc.ro (i' percent, and the wealth < T the coram unity there 
v of course: many times that of India Also the value of money 
there is muon less than in India, and the £9,000 a mile repre- 
:W. a Jess capi:al than 90,000 Rupees invested iu India" 

0 i-. greaf ifiubt thrown on 1 •.'gush accounts, ilmiY- hpiuer 

strong t io$ to put as much as possible of tbo expenditure to the 
item of m '• apun! and to have large urns under the head of 
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tejjusteil accounts. It none of the line* immediately adj ^ 

t hree capitals of the Presidencies pay even their gnarmneed 
interest, it is not likely that a line in an oni-of-the-win par. iff 
the country like that from Ly.tkul to Hyderabad will pay its 
expenses. ,\».orc than this, it uni compete with tco Bombay 
line, and while it docs not itself yield prolit will diminish t he 
traffic on that. 

If thii UtMway am mtj of spending money 

on that tract of country than any other 0 In an Appendix Coi 
Cotton shews that, even with the present traffic on the Ihs . al 
Railway, “ there would be a saving of 15 lacs a year, takin ;i 'to¬ 
gether "the profits to the shareholders and the diminished co.-t of 
transit to the public, and probably, including the new ts-affie 
that would be produced by the lower rate of transit, not loss 
than 25 lacs a year, had a canal been constructed on this line 
instead of a Railway, and that had the same money that hr - been 
spent on this 120 miles of Railway, been spent on water-way-, u 
would have been ample to provide all Bengal with a complete 
system of such water-ways of several thousand miles, conveying 
both passengers-and goods at i or of the Railway rates.” * 

For the cost of a mile of Railway we might have 


10 miles of Road, 

10 or 15 of Light Railway, 

15 or 25 of Canal, 

or 25 of improved River Navigation.” 

w hile no Road or Railway can carry the quantity required on 
a main road in India. “ But there is also the question of irri 
gation particularly as that rati be combined with 
the same works. Suppose that 100 miles of Railway were to In¬ 
laid at 80,000 Rupees a mile, costing 3} millions sterlm • , ;; ,d 
that for the same money at 10 Rupees an acre, 3{ i •illion of acres 
could be irrigated. .The cost per acre in Rnjahmundvy is only 
about four Rupees; and the ryots water their lauds at an aver ;re 


auuiu i 'Ui • - v- . ... mi fttpq *1 

cost of 27 Rupees an acre per annum, showing that the value o 
produce must exceed that. In Rajahmumlry we reckon an ip 

no _ -.. Ai iliic lolf-r,.. 4 .\ 


of 


jMUUUUU Uiuou vuv vv- ~ v v ~ *»vu 

crease of 16 Rupees on one crop. At this latter rate, the increased 
value of produce on 81 million, acres would he .j 00 lacs a year. 


vuiiii.’ 'm jiruuuuc vu ~ / "in \ oar. 

But this would at the same time provide, probabl y. at least 2000 
miles <j f canal navigation, besides connecting, perhaps, as mini 
more of navigable rivers/’ 

And as in the ca'r of the Bengal Railway so with tir- Bore 
Oh-n?t on the Bombay line. A distance of 6 miles, lenoti.om d 


Oh nit on the Bombay line. A distance ot 6 miles, lengthened 
to 18 vO obtain the required gradients, cost 80 lac.-:. If rluit c. u .u 
were expended on irrigation from the Kistnah am! Godavnv 
the results would be 20 , 00,000 of acres irrigated, and nnu*e than 
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nileb of navigable canal and river. The increase of 
d$in alone would be “on an average of 20 Rupees an acre, in¬ 
cluding some two crop land, 600 lacs a year, besides 2000 miles 
of communication conveying goods at 1 Pic a ton a mile.” In 
the present state of the finances “the question whether we arc 
going to spend our money to something like the best advantage, 
is an essential one in every proposed work.” 

ord. Will this Haile ay answer its purposes ? that is, will it car- 
ry Mich quantities and at such cost as the country requires ? 
Look at the results of the Calcutta iine. The number of 
passengers per annum is above a million, but they travel, on an 
average, only about 30 mil s, so that the average number '.ravel¬ 
ling is 800 a day. If the vast numbers who travel iu the popu¬ 
lous parts of India were carried cheap enough, this is not a tenth 
part of the number that would travel along it. Not les.> than 
10,000 would travel on the first 120 miles of this Railway if we 
consider that “ on one of the four main approaches to Madras, 
3,000 a day travel ou one of the main roads. Iu Tanjore, away 
from any great city, 1,200 men a day ; over a bridge three miles 
from Trichinopoly, a city of 1,00,000 inhabitants, 20,000 people 


a r'ay, p i**.” 

On the Madras line the number is 250 per day on the aveiage 
of the whole. The rate (4 Pie) is altogether too high to that only 
the wealthier natives travel by it. On the Bombay line the a- 
verage number for the whole distance was 550 a day, of which 
only 30 were 1st and 2nd class. On 89 miles there is an average 
of only 30 tons each 'ay daily, and there is no proof that the 
Company could afford to carry cheaper than it docs. Compare 
all ins with the 150,000 tons already carried on the Coeonnda 
cui al, which is hundred of miles from any great city. 

Tli average of 1st class passeuges on the whole line is in f al- 
cult a 15, and in Madras 3 a day. Excepting these the remain- 
tier would prcJ r lower speed and lower charge, and yet high 
f.p ;/j ] A not attained—only from 10 to 18 miles an hour. A steam 
boat oauiti by their side might be worked more cheaply at; a 
high ,- ; :p,.»cJ. Iu Calcutta the lowest charge is three P. (Jrf) 
equivalent to 2 \ ' in England. It ought to be m:\U-r \ P. per head. 
On the (laj&hmuudry canals the charge is one P. and to obtain 
greater profits it is proposed to reduce it to f h. Worked by men 
und i «»r steam, the boats yi rid 80 per c< nt. 1 he certain comsc* 
qtwn • of the cons 1 ruction of a Railway on the proposed tra>t :■ ltd 
b: that ■ a i imjaificanl proportion of those who <■seci *o travel will 
hv i.v/iT'. ri these ruteout charges, and that for this even, the 
country v. lU hare to be forced in other ways to pror.uh vArresi 


for the cupual expet Jcd. }9 

Consiv (• the good*, trarie, which is tl c fi^t point in the qu* 



] 



conmiunieatiou in India at present. “ First, on ihe 
me. The total quantity of gooJs last year (not coaly* 
,000 tons; supposing that they are carried 50 miles, the 
average for the whole length of line would he 20,000 t ;>ns. The 
distance carried may be more than 50 miles, hut the average 
quantity cannot be above 25,000 or 30,000 tons, which supposes 
the average distance to be 00 or 70 miles. But the highest of 
these numbers is utterly insignificant, even a. respects quantity. 
Compare it with the water traffic to ( alcutta. Compare it with 
the reported traffic m four months on the Nuddea Rivers, 000,000 
tons. I cannot find a memorandum of the total traffic on the 


two Calcutta canals, but unless my memory fails, it is about 
3,000,000 tons a year. The boats enter) g the Circular Canal a* 
lone were 170,000 last year, a year of confusion, probably con* 
taining 2,000,000 tons ” 

The Railways thus carry an insignificant quantity of goods 
and at prices only a hair’s breadth under those at which th y 
were previously carried. As to coal traffic, the Ea-u Indian 
Railway carried 90,000 tons in 1857 at about Rs 5 per ton, 
and the river Damoodah 54,000 tons at 5i Rs. But it must 
he stated the navigation of that river is of the lowest kind, 
that the distance is 40 miles more than the direct line, that 
when the cost of conveying the coal in boats from Howrah is add. 
ed, the difference is imperceptible. A canal on the lin would 
carry the coal at 10 Annas for the 120 im’cs, and thus seven ' lacs 
on the present quantity conveyed. But what is the cost of 
carriage by Railway ? INot less on the Calcutta lin than six 
F. a ton a mile, and the same on the Madras line. Even if the 
Railway could carry at 4 Pie it would not answer the purposes 
of the country. Goods must be carried at a half or one Pie a 
ton a mile if possible. A charge of 4 Pic on 500 miles is Rs. ]c> 
a ton, or thirty per cent, on the value of such goods as grain. 
On the Hudson goods are conveyed at J£ P. a ton a mile, and 
on the Rajahmuudry Canals with steam it could be done at le i 
than one Pic. It is evident, then, Railways fail entirely to 
answer tbe purposes of the country in respect >f cost of transit. 
There remains the question as to number and quantity to he 
carried. Weie the rates of the Calcutta Railway very low there 
ttotild be 10,000 passengers a day and 3 million tons • year, 
and not even a double Railway could carry that. Bat it, 
matters little what they can cauw when there is a communica¬ 
tion within reach procurable at i or t ! he vest ol Railways. But 
if is undoubted that irrigation to save from famine and not 
communications , is the work ot the first im- ortance in tins 
preseul state of Indie. And in securing a supply of water to 
the laud the second grand point can be gained of “pervading 
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^ywuntrv with a network of the cheapest possible line 
irisit, capable also of carding an almost unlimited quantity 
and at ample speeds.” 

This can most easily be done in the country around Beitkul 
There “the Mootah, Moolah, Bceinah and Kistuah for instance 
form one Hue with a fall of 900 leet in GOO miles, to near 
Kurnool, being a fall of only 1£ ft. per mile.” The 
rivers are as well supplied & any in India, aud a system of 
canals led from them would be completely effective. “One 
grand line in the southern borders of this tract, viz., from the 
sources of the Toombudrlro, past Bellary and Kurnool, and 
thence by Cuddapah and Nellore to Madras, has now been ex¬ 
amined throughout, and it has been ascertained that it is a 
perfectly practicable line from the very summit of the Yvestern 
Ghauts, for a line of river aud canal navigation. This line 
would unite with the Beemah and Ki tnah line near Kurnool. 
For the connection with Beitkul, the Kala Nuddce is capa¬ 
ble of being ma le effective to about 40 miles from the 
coast.” Aud a canal could be brought along the high couutry 
opposite to that point. 


Tinder these circumstances it cannot be a question whether 
“ it is be3t to spend three millions on 400 miles of Railway 
here or on irrigating probably at least two million* of acres, 
yielding thereby an additional produce at 15 Rupees an acre 
only, of 300 lacs ayear, and as far as possible providing for certain 
and cheap production, in addition to at least 3,000 miles of 
water communications to carry at ample speeds for all our pur¬ 
poses, and at one-fifteenth or one-tenth the cost of Railway car¬ 
riage.” Moreover, of all India this tract is the best suited for 
European colonization. A great part of it is situated near the sea, 
aud at an elevation of from 1,800 to 2,400 feet. Col. Cotton 
come? to this conclusion. “ Spending our money on Railways 
is in fact, throwing away the greatest gift that God has bestow¬ 
ed up u Tulsa, and substituting for it that which can only be 
ohta ued at a cost entirely ruinous.” 

He suggest- that “'committees composed of one Engineer 
and one mercantile man should be appointed at each of the 
Presidencies to investigate this important point, at what cost 
f m:h Rail ways as these will be able to carry goods in India.” 

In au addition to the memorandum he quotes the deliberate 
union of Mr. Crawford, Chairman ol the Jvis\. India Railway 
Company ‘ that while, after several years front the commencement 
ofthe expenditure, on, hv far. On* rn at important line of Railway 
it in a, O \o first 120 miles of One line of greatest traffic, the 
v w - vc r appm., h ' j the capital of all India, the profit i- 7\ 
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4}/nt. lie expects that :n the first year the profit ou caiut 
-^expanded on river navigation will be one hundred per cent.” 

An Appendix follows containing a letter from the Commissioner 
°J Kurd wan to the Board of Revenue on the trntfic of the Bengal 
Railway with Col. Cotton's remarks on the memorandum. Also a 
statement of the revenue and exports of the districts of"Rajah 
laundry from ton years before the .new works of irrigation and 
navigation, to 1857-58 taken from the returns furnished bv th - 
Collector and Civil Engineer. “The increase of revenue in 
Iiajahmundry alone has been £80,000 and probably more than 
XT 0,000 in Masulipntam, about 40 per cent, upon the old rei c 
nue, and 25 per cent, upon the outlay. But by far the t-reate, 


portion of the lands watered have yet paid no water rale and 
only 2 Rupees an acre for one crop, u here it is levied. At tj e 


same rate fully £10,000 more revenue would be paid, if \} ]t 
rate was lowered on all the lauds. And the water carriage i 
all free, about 1,000 miles of connected canal and river.” ^ 


Comparison of the years 1841-2 and 1857-8. 


Years. 

1 Price of Rice 

| per Ton. 

J Revenue. 

---- , 

Exports of, Collector’s R.e« 
Produce. mar ^ s nn Hie sea-' 
sons. 

1844-2, 

1857-8, 

' 

£3 3s. 

4-7 

210,000 

275,000 

£ 

29,000 

280,000 

1 

Seasonable weather,! 

abundant crops! 

: but large imports 
of grain from Ar- 
mean. 

Scanty rains. 

L 


Increase or 
per Cent. 

65,000 

32 

251.000 

870 


“ That is, in a year of scanty rain, the revenue is now 32 per 
cent, higher, and the exports of produce 870 fold greater than 
in an abundant season before the Works/ 1 


PRISONS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1857-58. 

On the 21st November, 1858, the Inspector General ot J ai j. 
submitted his annual repo-1 to the Government. “Xhc stations 
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during the year were those of Rajahmundry, Masiili 
jatam, Gnntoor, Nellore, Chingleput, Chittoor.’ Cuddapali, Cali¬ 
cut, Coimbatore, Salem, Triehinopoly, Combaconum, Cuddalore, 
Teilicherry, Mangalore, and Honore, besides the lar<fe gangs at 
Cannanore, Guindy, Vellore and Paul ghat. The total number 
of prisoners sentenced by the Courts and Magistrates, during the 
year 1857, was 3310; of these 381 were for periods of less 
than one month, (282 of these being by the Magistrates,) 1083 
were for periods of from oue to six months, 93G were for periods 
from 6 mouths to 2 years, 519 for periods ot from 2 to 7 years, 
418 for periods of from 7 to 14 years and 3 for life/* 

All notice of prisoners sentenced by Police Officers is omitted. 
The Inspector visited some of the prisons of Bengal and 
Bombay during the year. The only new work of any magnitude 
commenced daring the year was the Salem Jail. The new Jail 
at Honore. had been so faultily constructed that the outer walls 
fell down. The erection of new Jails at Ootaeamund, Madura, 
Coimbatore, and Combaconurn, in addition to the central prisons 
at Madras, Vizagapatam, Cannanore, Bellary and Triehinopoly, is 
suggested; also extensive alterations to the Jails of Chicaeole 
and Rajahmundry, the latter of which are in progress. The fol¬ 
lowing statement, shews the number of persons sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment by the several Courts during the year 1857 :—• 
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Yo progress was made towards any permanent improvement 
m Jail discipline. Some improvement was effected in the prison 
guards. Most of ihem were armed. Daring the yqpr 63 es- 
capos occurred ; vi~. 48 at Masulipatain and Calicut, and 2 at Tri- 
chinopoly, most of them owing to the gross negligence of the 
guards. 

The Director General of the Medical Department proposes 
6 oz. of meat three times a week, as a general dietary in the 
most sickly Jails, withdrawing from 5 to 10 Rupees' weight of 
grain. On this the Inspector reports:—“ A reference to English 
diet tables for prisoners, at hard labor for four months and up¬ 
wards, would give au average allowance of only 4 oz. of uncooked 
meat for each day's consumption: six oz. on alternate days 
for natives, as now proposed, by the Director General, as a gene¬ 
ral measure, in the sickly Jails, would, with reference to the ha¬ 
bits of the inmates, seem excessive." 

The prison of Combaconum is reported as “ unlit for the con¬ 
finement of human beings." The Inspector visited the prisons 
at Alipore, Hooglily and Burdwan in Bengal, also the House 
of Correction in Calcutta, and the Tannah and Poona prisons 
in Bombay. Of the last he says :—“ I did not derive many use¬ 
ful suggestions from my visit to the Bombay prisons, they were 
much overcrowd rl, and provision had not yet been made, in 
buildings, for the introduction of a better system. Though the 
principle of strict imprisonment hits been fully recognised, the 
prison arrangements were far from complete. The employment 
of the prisoners at Tannah, to which large numbers of Malays 
and Clruese were banished, was rather occupation than labor ; 
many wore here employed outside the walls, though, in Poonah, 
strict imprisonment was enforced; the rales for furnishing 
guards seemed various and unsuited :o the arrangements at this 
Presidency." 

Iu Bengal the system of labour was good. Manufacturing had 
been greatly encouraged by allowing a very large percentage of 
tin profits to Jailers. The cum lily-weaving at Alipore and 
doth-weaving in the district jails were to a small extent, and 
both were far surpassed in suoh of the Madras Jails as have 
those manufactures. In the Hooghly prison a go<al weaver 
a < id l turn out sufficient gunny for 7 bags daily, the total out-turn 
daily was from 950 to 1000 bags, the produce ot 26.2 men em¬ 
ploy jd in the gunny manufacture, of whom 157 were weavers 
The reer 4.- at 7 Rupees per 100 bag mu*t have been therefore 
Ut »rh TO Rup ees daily. The Jailer^ -ai .ry was nominally 15 
Rupees moni'iiv, but with commission on manufactures it ex- 
needed V00." Tm Inspector objects to the system of making a 
Jailed iKrv mainly dependent on commission. Such commit- 
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is in practice “ calculated on gross profits, that is, the value 
of prisoner's labor is not deducted, all actual money disburse- 
ments alpne are charged against protits, it is therefore the Jailer's 
interest to resort to the utmost to prisoners' labor, whatever be 
its nature, rather than incur money expenditure, and the result 
must be the sacrifice of discipline, tor it is impossible to reco* 
cite the closest saving with the rigid enforcement of penal sc 
vitude." 


The arrangements for meals are represented as in subservience 
to this object. The men fell out, ate their meals, and returned 
apparently at pleasure. “The brass plates and cups .were in- 
sufficient for the whole of the prisoners and had to be used by- 
several in succession.” On the whole the Madras Inspector says:_ 

“ j pave no reason to think that our prisons, in essentials, are 
generally worse-managed, manufactures excepted, thau those of 
the neighbouring Presidencies, though they no doubt are far 
behind what the Inspectors in those Presidencies wouid desire 
to bring their prisons to. I must however remark that with, 
the limited numbers in our Jailu* our prison system is capable 
of improvement at far less cost than that of Bengal.” 

He asks to be allowed 5 months’ leave to visit England that 
he may see the best-managed prisons there. Detailed reports 
are appended on the following Jails :—Chicaeole, Itcliapore, 
Yizagapatam, Rajalunundrv, Masulipatam, Guntoor, Cuddapali, 
Calicut, Paulghat, Coimbatore, Salem, Trichiuopoly, Combaco- 
num, Cudd ilore, Chingleput, Chittoor, Tellichcrry, Mangalore, 
llonawar, Madura, Palamcottab, Paumben. 

From the 1st January to 30th June, 1857, 453 debtors were 
confined. The total amount for which they were responsible 
was Its. 1,24,716. In the succeeding half-year 422 were con- 
fined for a total of Rs. 90,212, For the maintenance of the 
destitute children of convicts in the several Jails during the 
vear Rs. 105-8-8 was paid. Of a total of 5,-163 convicts in 
Jail’on 1st May, 1857, sixty-three were sentenced for life, 469 
for a period above 14 years, 1532 for from 10 to 15 years, 1,284 
for from 7 to 10 years, and 2437 for a period uuder 7 years; 
4047 were employed ou roads and public works, 950 on luanu- 
factuves and domestic work in the Jail, and 50 were sentenced 
to ordinary imprisonment without labour. 6S were sentenced to 
solitary imprisonment for six months, and two for from 18 
months to 2 years. 47 prisoners were confined for reasons of 
State by order of Government. The value of the convicts’ labour 
was Its." 1,1-4,659-7-10. Of the total number of prisoners 6,683 
were males and 208 females. 1 here eve 42 male and l female 
prisoners under 17 years of age Of 7,481, the greatest number 
of prisoners at one time, 1,076 had been in Jail ouec before, 129 
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ns three times and 18 four times arid more. There were 
487 deaths. 

The following is an abstract statement of expenses incurred in 
the* year in the Jails :— 
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JRs. 

As. 

P. 

Rent and Repairs of Buildings, 

1,935 

6 

] 

Dieting,... 

1,50,517 

0 

10 

Clothing, and Bedding, 

Executions, 

6,118 
311 

9 

11 

11 

2 

Purchase and Repair of Tools, 

4,310 

3 

11 

Fetters, &c., 

1,901 

0 

1 

Conveyance and Payments to released 
Prisoners, 

Rewards for the Apprehension of escaped 

778 

884 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Convicts, ... 

Lighting, ... ... 

3,908 

11 

5f 

Maintenance of Convicts* children, 

105 

8 

8 

Furniture, ... ... 

1,254 

10 

11 

Batta to Peons in transit, ... 

103 

10 

9 

Fixed Guards,. 

53,863 

10 

7 

Extra do. .. 

9,3G5 

18 

2 

Stationery, 

238 

5 

3 

Medical Requisition, . 

500 

0 

8 

Gratuities to Peons, ... 

3,604 

11 

0 

Sundries, 

1,172 

2 

6 

Arms, &c. 

3,811 

1 

10 

Manufactures, . 

4,517 

4 

0 

Total, 

2,49,202 

12 

5 5 


The Secretary to the Director General of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment on the 13th September, 1858, submits to Government the 
returns «,f sickness and mortality amongst the prisoners for the 
year 1857. They shew an amount of sickness and mortality 
considerably above the usual average. {< During t he last 13 
years, the average ratio of sickness in all the Jails ha^ been 102 
per cent, on the strength, and of deaths 0 per cent. ; the pro¬ 
portions for the year under review have been 130 and 7*1 respec¬ 
tively. Much was done by the Medical Officers in charge oi the 
■ non; sickly Jails, to alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate 
inmates; the diet was altered and improved; where overcrowded, 
a cerium number of prisoners were removed to other places 
of confinement and to the sick every indulgence was shown, mid 
cure taken (»> havo them supplied with such medical comforts as 
they required, and m this way much suffering was not only al¬ 
leviated. but ninny lives were also saved.” 
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’ins unusual sickness was owing to the failure of the mnn 
goons, the irregularities in the season, the consequent scarcity 
and high-price of food, and prevalence of epidemic disease. 
The mortality chiefly occurred among prisoners recently incar¬ 
cerated, who had been admitted in a bad state of health. e ‘ A 
very great proportion of deaths occurs within the first year of 
confinement; the mortality is also very high amongst prisoners 
in their ‘2nd year in jail; from the 4th to the 7 th year, the ratio 
of mortality decreases, and the ratio increases very greatly 
. between the 7th and 10th year. Disease is least fatal between 15 
and 80 years of age; the ratio of mortality gradually increases 
from about 4 per cent, at that ago (30 years) to L4* above 60 . }) 
General Results for 1857, of sick of the Prisoners in the Jails. 

For cent. 

of admissions to the number of Prisoners, 
of deaths do. do. do. 

of do. do. do. do. ex¬ 

cluding deaths from epidemic 
cholera, 

to the total sick treated, 

do. do. do. exclud¬ 

ing epidemic cholera, .. 

Average daily number of sick for the year to numeri¬ 
cal strength, 


Proportion 
Do. 
Do. 


1303 

7-4 


5-0fi 


Do. 

Do. 


of 

of 


do. 

do. 


0*0 


39 


4*7 


General Results for 1857, of sick of the Gangs of Convicts employed 
on the Roads at a distance from Jails. 


Proportion 

of admissions to the number of Prisoners, 

Per cent. 
255 03 

Do. 

of deaths do. do. do. 

4-3 

Do. 

of do. do. do. do. ex¬ 


Do. 

cluding deaths from epidemic 

cholera, . ' 

of do. to the total sick treated, .. 

:vr. 

10 

Do. 

of do. do do. do. ex¬ 


cluding epidemic cholera, 

i4 

Average daily number of sick for the year to numeri¬ 
cal strength, 

900 


PUBLIC WORKS IN MALABAR, COIMBATORE, TR1- 
CUINOPOLY AND TAN JO RE. 

CoLo\ia A. Cotton, ou the 5th March, 1853, transmit* a 
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fandum to the Madras Government on the ports of M 
^the ])roposed Neilgheny tanks, and the project of a Canal 
or light Railway from Trichinopoly to Negapatam as called for by 
t he late Court of Directors. The papers referred to him in con¬ 
nection with these three subjects, raise the whole question of 
Public Works in the districts of Malabar, Coimbatore, Trichino- 
poly, and Tanjore, and also the use of the Madras Railway. They 
are so essentially connected that they cannot be treated of 
individually. “ What these seem each to require are :—Malabar 
requires a coast canal for internal communication, a first class 
harbour, and the irrigation of its southern talooks. Coimbatore 
requires general irrigation, internal cheap communications, and 
cheap transit to *a port. Trichinopoly the same as Coimbatore. 
It has also a first class city, which of course specially requires 
cheap communications between it and the surrounding country. 
Tanjore having a well-organised irrigation already, requires only 
an improved supply of water in the monsoon, a supply in the 
dry season, which at present it has not, a system of cheap tran¬ 
sit, both for the intercourse of jjts immense population, and for 
the conveyance of its already vast surplus produced to the coast 
and to Madras, and a secure harbour. The Railway wants, or 
rather it will want, some years hence v hen it is completed, 
something to do, for if the first 80 mi, s, leading to a city of 
7,00,000 inhabitants, only pays 3 per cent., without allowing 
ior depreciation or repairs, what will that part of it which is 
from one to 400 miles from any large town pay, and of which 
200 miles runs through a narrow strip of thinly-peopled country, 
with hill country on both sides of it, producing excepting a little 
coffee, only tigers and fever, articles that will afford little 
support to a grand Railway.” 

Col. Cotton refers to his paper on the Beitkul Harbour* in 
which he shews that Ponany is the natural outlet of the interior 
in consequence of the breach in the Ghauts opposite to it. 
Cochin is the best of the secondary ports in India. There is 
already a narrow and shallow water communication from it 60 
miles northward which, wdth a small canal that continues it 
with the Ponany rivers, forms the only but an effective carrying 
medium for goods and passengers along that part of the coast. 

I' could be easily continued northward to Canara and south¬ 
ward to Cape Comorin, connecting all the rivers and back-waters, 

perfect harbour can be constructed any where on the coast at 
n moderate expense, by erecting a ship break-water, and would be 
the outlet of a country containing perhaps six millions of people. 
The export of cocoanut-oil i great, and the cultivation of coffee 
profitable. 

* Annul*, Puri. I. VoL UI. page 45. 
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respects the interior there are sites in the Nrilgherries m 
ich an enormous quantity of water may be stored at a verv 
satisfactory cost, the dist ribution of waters over the whole of 
Coimbatore is almost as easy as in a delta, tanks can be con¬ 
structed about the foot of the Aiiimalays, a canal can • cut 
across the water-shed which lies between the Ponany and Amb: a- 
vutty, and thus £ of a million of acres can be irrigated in Coim¬ 
batore and Malabar, and a perfect system of internal communica¬ 
tion connected with it. They produce tobacco and cotton, no._ 
vast forests of teak, export rice to Persia, Arabia and Africa, nnd 
might yield sugar or any tropical products. 

In respect of the connexion of a port in the western' coast 
with the interior, two things are to be considered : — I f :i 
very cheap transit is made from one coast to the other of tho 
peninsula, a very large amount of produce may be taken from 
the immediate neighbourhood of one coast to be shipped from 
the other, according to its ultimate destination.” 

2nd and “by far the most important thing iu the whole qm - 
tion of a port in Malabar, the us^of the Railway as the grand 
line of communication between Madras and Calcutta, and Lon¬ 
don, shortening tin time by at least three or four days in the 
fine months, and by five or six in the monsoon. Though it is 
impossible to assign in money the value of this, yet it will be of 
immense value. Mails and passengers would then leave the 
west coast, about the time the steamer now Icavos Madia-, 
which would make a difference of five days in the fine season * 
The journey hence from Calcutta would then consist of:_ 
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Miles. 

Dayi 

A steam voyage, ... . 

750 

ii 

A rail journey, . 

. 450 

1 

A steam voyage to Aden of 

... 1,500 

G 

Do. to Suez, 

.1,500 

7 

A rail journey to Alexandria, 

... 170 

1 

A steam voyage to Trieste of 

. 1,200 

5 

A rail journey to London, 

... ,, 

2 


25 


“ If a safe harbour is made in Malabar, there cannot be the 
smallest question about thi being the line of communication with 
London, the mere sitting of f ( . days’ working of the greai < .-earn¬ 
ers 48 times in the year, would be the interest cf a very large 
Bum of money, independent of the saving of time/’ 

As a link in the communication between London and Calcutta, 
the Railway, part of which is new so un remunerative, may be 

2e 
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Abe most of. These two circumstances, the probable com 
cation between Loudon and Calcutta and the extent of country 
requiring an outlet, shew the necessity ot a first class artificial 
harbour. By means of water communication it would be con¬ 
nected with the whole coast country from Comorin to Canara, 
and with the whole of the interior to Negapatain, and so to Mad¬ 
ras and all the northern country to Nagpore by the coast canal 
and Godavery. Col. Cotton says 1 “ In fact, if the coast canal 

is continued to Calcutta, as it no doubt will be, and the Jumna 
and Sutledge are connected, the whole of the systems of river 
navigation of the Indus, Ganges, Mahanuddee, Godavery, lvist- 
nak, and Cauvery would be united, and the produce of the north¬ 
ernmost districts of India, might be brought down to the ex¬ 
treme southern point and shipped there, and I feel sure that at 
a very trifling expense this might be completed, and worked so 
cheap, that it actually would be cheaper to convey produce by 
internal water communication to this point, than to send ships to 
Calcutta and Kurrachee for it. I think, with an improved na¬ 
vigation, produce could be conveyed the whole 3,000 miles at 
10 Rupees a ton.” 

His estimate for works in Malabar is:— 
tr 1st, completion of Coast Canal, 270 miles, at 
4,000 Rupees a mile, 

Break-water 2,000 yards long and minor works at the 
Port, 

Irrigation of 200,000 acres in the valley of the Pona- 

ny, at G Rupees, .. ... . 

Sundries, ... 


11 Lace. 


25 

12 

5 


Lacs 


53 


The works for Coimbatore should be :— 
Irrigation tor 500,000 acres, at 6 Rupees, 
(including about 800 miles of navigation. 


Sundries, 
Lacs ... 


30 

10 

40” 


Trichinopoly has at present a considerable extent ot well- 
secured irrigation. But it wants 4 main lines of navigation 
from Trichinopoly to Negapatain, from the northern bank of the 
Can very opposite the mouth of the Ambravutty to Madras; 
from the upper Oolleroon anicut to be connected with the coast 
cau.nl at the portion of the French territory of Pondicherry; and 
the fourth would branch off from the great Eastern and Western 
line above Trichinopoly, and extend through Madura to the pro- 



icut across the Tambrapoorey in Tinnevelly. 
lopoly would cost 20 lacs. 



Tanjore has an extensive system of irrigation but not a suffi¬ 
ciently certain supply of water even in the monsoons. It has 
no summer water at all, which prevents the cultivation of sugar 
to any extent, and it has very little water communication and 
that imperfect. If the two lacs spent on the Colleroon bridge 
had been used in the coast canal it would have cut thirty 
miles of it, and nearly completed the communication from Mad¬ 
ras to Tanjore, Combaconum and Trichinopoly. This should be 
first attended .to. The cost will not he above Rs 6000 a mile. Be¬ 
tween Trichinopoly and Negapatam Col. Cotton proposes to make 
a very cheap canal line. His " rough estimate is 6i lacs for 90 
miles', or 7.000 Rupees a mile, which would be saved on 1 lie pas¬ 
sage of 56,000 tons of goods alone, (at 2 Annas a ton) without 
reckoning for passengers. But this is a mere fraction of the an- 
liual traffic there would be on this line. The traffic is already 
150,000 tons a year on the main line from the Godaverv am- 
cufc, though it only leads to a town of 15,000 inhabitants, and 
the country is only just emerging from a state of poverty; the 
traffic on the Trichinopoly canal would soon be 300,000“ tons, 
and a million passengers. The passenger traffic, taken 20 years 
ago on the common road on this line, was about £ million per 
annum.” 


This, the most important work to be executed in Tanjore 
should be connected with the four main branches of the Can very. 
"The next great requisite for Tanjore, is water fer irrigation. 
Taking the whole area of the delta of the Cauvery at one' milli¬ 
on acres, and supposing that the supply is deficient on 180 days, 
and almost nothing on 120 days, we may allow for the whole ot 
the lauds 150 days at h inch per day (the extreme evaporation 
being | inch) 3,400 millions of cubic yards, which at a cost oi 
2 000 cubic vards per Rupee, or 500 Rupees per million, w ould he 
17 lacs. This is probably about the quantity that it would be 
ultimately worth while to throw into the district, but of course 
every million nould produce its proportional effect. The cost of 
it would be nothing but the cost of storing it ” These works 
would cause sugar to grow and give two crops a year, and 
would connect the district with Madras and the west coast. 
The population is about 1,000 to the square mile in the delta. 

A harbour for Taujore should be made either at Nagore or 
Negapatam which are only 1 mih b apart, by a straight line of 
break-water parallel with the coast 800 yards long, " The whole 
peninsula would then have seven secure harbours, four on the 
East coast, viz., Gorin ga, Madras, Negapatam, and Tutacoriu, 

2*2 
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5t coast, viz., Bombt 
“ Thus the works proposed for Tanjore, are 


(st 

.nP 1 - 1 


Lacs. 


Completing Coast Canal from Negapatam to Porto Novo, 

GO miles, at 0,000 Rupees, ... ... ... ... 34 

Tricliinopoly Canal, ... ... ... ... . 64 

Improvement of river navigation, .. .. ... 3 

8,500 millions of cubic yards of water stored in tanks, at 

500 Rupees per million, ... ... .17 

Harbour, ... . . ... 8 


Total, 


... 38 ” 


The cost of the whole of the works for the four districts is 
thus estimated ai:— 

Lacs. 

“ Malabar, ... ... ... .. ... 53 

Coimbatore, ... ... .. ... ... 40 

Tricliinopoly, . . .. 20 

Tanjore, .' ... ... 38 

Total,.151” 

Coi. Cotton’s fundamental principle is “that nothing but 
cheap food, that is foo l raised with moderate labour by means 
of iirigatio/i, and very cheap transit, which can only be obtained 
by water carnage, can form a sound foundation for wealth and 
prosperity iu India.” By expending 30 lacs iti Rajaiimundry 
on this principle the results’have been :—“1st. A population 
of three quarters of a million completely relieved, as shewn 
by tie re being employment for all at about DO per cent, 
higher wages thau they, used to get. 

“ 2nd. A revenue increased 40 percent., almost every Rupee 
(if which is • Elected within the Fusly, whereas formerly there 
u (1 to be arrears of from 1 to 3 lacs. 

•‘• 3rd. A traffic on one principal canal of 150,000 tons a 
yc&r, though it leuds only to a town of tV the size of Madras. 

1 Hi. An extent of land watered now, upon which, on tho 
plan now acted upon about water rates, there will be levied, 
lu'-n* yc;us 1 lino, 20 lacs of Rupees a year, besides tho increase 
fro in exi •! d ui e 1 1 tivat ion. 

"5th. \ p.i'scngrv transit company on Hie canals, making a 

profit of non.) 20 to 30 per cent, while they carry at 1 Vie (t ,/.) 
per head per mile,” 
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an Appendix, Col. Cotton remarks on the Court of Dire£ 
borders about a cheap Railway or Canal from Triebinopoly to 
Ncgapatam. “The very great advantages which a Canal has 
over a Railroad arc these 
1st, 


.. .. A canal can carry at from a quarter to one-eighth of 
the cost of working even a low speed Railway. 

“2nd. Tiie conveyances can pass each other any where, 
whether going the same or opposite ways, so that there is no 
confusion or interruption. 

“3rd. Consequently, every thing can go at its own mo*t 
suitable ; peed ; heavy goods ot 1 it tie value and poor passengers 
at very lov speeds, and consequently at .extremely cheap rates ; 
more valuable or perishable goods at higher speeds. . f; r> ( 

class passengers at almost any speed they may require, as on 
tho Hudson river, at 20 miles an hour. 

“4th. Both goods and passengers may be landed or .hipped 
at any point, and not only at stations live or six miles apart. 

“ 5th. It requires much less attention and skill to keep ir. in 
good order. 

“ Gth. In a tropical country every hundred yards of canal 
is a public benefit, as supplying water for drinking, Sre., in¬ 
dependent of its navigation. 

“ 7tli. All the different kinds of power and modes of. apply, 
ing each, can be used on the same canal. Boats maybe traeko 1 
by men or horses, or bullocks; they can be worked with paddle 
wheels or the screw; by men or by steam ; they may be poled 
or rowed, &e. 

‘ 8th. They can accommodate a vastly greater traffic than 


1 sizes.” 


even a double Railway. 

“ 9tli. They can be worked by means of vessels of all i 
The different points in the question of a canal are 
Is/.. Cost, which depends on dimensions. 

JS canal made for boats drawing 3 feet, 9 feet wide, lfiO Ion; 
and carrying 70 tons, would cost: 


In the Della. 


Rs. 

« Excavation of 24,000 cubic yards, at 1* Anna, 2,250 


Lockage, 3 feet, a. U)0 Rupees, .. 1,200 

Land, 15 acres, at 60, . 900 

Houses. &c., ... •• ••• ••• 5'0 

Aqueducts, 20 feet water-way, at 50 Rupees, 1,000 



misTfy 


3,00,000 

30,000 

3,20,000 
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miles, at G,000, ... 
ranch to Nagore, five miles, .. 

Out of the Delta. 
40 miles, at 8,000, 



G,50,000 

Storing 50 millions cubic yards of water, at 

1,000 Rupees,... * .. .. \. 50,000 


Total, ... 7,00,000” 


2nd. Traffic. The city of Trichinopoly contains above 80,000 
inhabitants, Tanjorc, 6*0,000, Negapatam and Nagore 40,000 
Combaconum, within 10 miles of which it would pass, 60,000, 
and the delta 2,000,000 in about 2,500 square miles. The value 
of land averages about £5, an acre, corresponding with .£30 in 
England. Besides a dense and thriving population the second 
thing that produces traffic is a low cost of carriage. The actual 
cost on the Rajahmundry canals is about one Pie (Jd.) per ton 
per mile, for short trips, but with good and large boats it might 
be worked cheaper. In 1852, there were 1,608 boats in the 
Rajahmundry canals, in 1858 the number rose to 13,460, besides 
rafts. The total tonnage of goods was 150,000 tons. Allowing 
for the fact that the demand for boats has always been in excess 
of the supply, that much of the delta is not connected with this 
channel, that there is no large city in it as in Tanjore and no 
cheap line of traffic into the interior, it may be concluded that 
the goods traffic ou this canal would be several hundred thousand 
tons. The passenger traffic will be something unprecedented, 
probably 2 or 3,000 a day. 

3rd. Value. If we reckon the saving on every ton of goods at 2 
Annas and on each passenger at half a Pie, and “ if we allow 
300,000 tons, and three quarters of a million passengers (2,000 
a day) we shall have 

300,000 tons, at two Annas, ... ... 40,000 

750,000 passengers, at half a Pie, .. ... 2,000 

Rs. ... 42,000 

as the saving per mile per annum, without allowing for saving 
in risk, interest, &c., and this is six times the whole estimated cost 
ol the work.” Here 38 lacs a year on the 90 miles would be saved. 

\lh. 'The Time of Execution. With very little solid masonry the 
whole line could he easily opened in a few months, 

5 th It9 Connection with other Lines of Communication passing 
through distinct ports of the country uniting them with “the 
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w/stern coast canal, the lines north and south from the Can 
west of Trichiuopoly to Madras and Tutaeorin, and to all the 
peninsula and North India, meeting at Negapatam the Eastern 
coast canal, and improving of many of the delta rivers of Tau- 
iore that fall into it.'’ , . 

‘ 6///. Its Line will he nearly straight, passing through or 

nearly touching every large town. 

It 'would be advisable to try cheap Hallways m places where 
the population is not very deuse, and where there is much 


change of level and rocky ground “We have here, near 


change ot level ana , "V ’ , 

Raiahmundrv, a small Railway, two miles in length, and two feet 
gauge, which has been in use for eight or nine years, and it 
is impossible to see it at work without asking—\\ hat possible 
reason can there be why such an insignificant work which saves 
nine-tenths of the cost of carriage, should stop at the end ol two 
miles and not be extended through the couutrv ? V hy should 
all India be waiting for cheap transit, when many thousand miles 
of such lines could be laid in a year.” 



'run: 

A N N A L S 


INDIA N 


OF 


ADMINISTRATION. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Parliamentary Papers . 

0>J the 35th of July 1858, Her Majesty appointed a Com¬ 
mission to inquire into the organisation of tho A , 

serving in the pay of the East India Comp nv B ^ 
sion consisted of General Peel, the Dukeof V’- i ? 1 Con ®» 8 1 - 
Stanley, the Marquess of Tweeddale, Viscount Melville 1 ''^ C j 

Tl,ej ™ . . - o"r,r,i d 

“ 1 ; 1 h ® tcrms , on " ''ich the Army of the East India Com 

pany is to bo transferred to the Crown ? 

2. The permanent force necessary to be maintained in the 
Indian Provinces respectively, after the restoration of tranciuil 
lily ? 1 

b. The proportion which European should bear to Native 
Troops, in Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery respectively ? 

4. ilow far the European portion of the Army should 1 
composed of Troops of the Line, taking India as part of the ™ 
Rular tour of service, and how far of Troops raised for serv ice in 
India only? ^ 1,1 

6. In connexion with this question, the best means of n,., 
vidmg for the periodical relief of the former portion anil 
securing the efficiency of the latter ? 

(;> Whether it be possible to consolidate the European 1 orcos 
so as to allow of exchange from one branch of the service to 
other; and what Regulations would be necessary a.m 
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practicable to effect this object, with perfect justice to the claims 
of all Officers now in the service ol the East India Company ? 

7. Whether there should be any admixture of European and 
^Native Forces, either Regimentally or by Brigade ? 

8. Whether the Local European Force should be kept up by 

Drafts and Volunteers from the Line, or should be, as at pre¬ 
sent, separately recruited for in Great Britain . . 

0. Whether it would be possible to raise any Regiments m 
the Colonies, either for temporary or permanent service in 
3 udi& ^ 

10. Whether the Native Forces should be Regular, or Irre¬ 
gular, or both ; and if so, in what proportions ? , 

13. Whether any Native Artillery Corps should be sanc¬ 
tioned? w ^ etter Ca jj ets gent ou t for service with Native Troops 
should, in the first instance, be attached to European Regiments 
to secure uniformity of drill and discipline ?” 

They had power to examine Witnesses, and to call for Papers. 
On the 7th March 1859, they gave in their Report. 

j_77^ forms of the transfer . The 56th Clause of the Act 

for the Better Government of India, assures to the Indian Army 
the same Pay and Advantages as they enjoyed in the service of 
the Company. These consist in a prescriptive right to rise 
strictlv by seniority to the rank and emoluments of Colonel of 
a regiment, with the option of retiring before attaining that 
position, or after various periods of service, on a scale of pay 
or pension, considerably higher than that granted to officers of 
the Army of the Line. No change can be made in the system 
of promotion by seniority as affecting officors now in the service, 
but new regulations may be framed in this and all other points 
for all who hereafter may enter the Indian Army. 

l\—The permanent Force to be maintained in India, llic 
amount must depend on the probability of either internal dis- 
, J„L, or atonal « S gm,ion : Toe 
iu the evidence arc most conflicting, ra g ’ 

100,000 Europeans. The amount should, in tlie opinion of the 
Commissioners, be about 80,000, that is 60 000 tor Bengal, 
15,000 for Madras, and 15,000 for Bombay. This amount and 
distribution will always be affected by political exigencies, the 
introduction of railways and navigation, and Military considera¬ 
tions. 

111.—The proportion of Native to European Corps should not be 
greater than 2 to 1 for Bengal, and 3 to 1 for Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, The Artillery should be a European force except in such 
stations as are peculiarly detrimental to the European constitu- 
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and military organiza- 
tion of tlie Police Corps, the Commissioners see the elements of 
future danger. 

IV .—Should the Europeans be troops of the Line or a Local 
Force ? On this point there is no unanimity in the evidence. 
The majority observe that a double European Army had its origin 
in the double government, and the original formation was thus 
anomalous and exceptional; that there is no instance in history 
of tbe co-existence of two distinct armies supplied from the same 
source arid serving the same Sovereign ; that the great object of 
legislation in a civilised country is to produce unity of feeling 
and interest in the military forces, while professional jealousies 
and heart-burnings are the fruit of the double system ; that how¬ 
ever good the Indian Force has hitherto been, a Local Force de¬ 
teriorates more than one which has European life infused into 
it by frequent relief, especially in such a climate as that of Li¬ 
dia that the resources of the Empire would be crippled by hav¬ 
ing a large body of its troops placed under the control of the 
Government of India; that the Line Army would be deprived of 
the valuable experience it would acquire in India, while the 
Local Force could not share in the battle fields of Europe; that 
no Government, under any circumstances, would ever venture 
to withdraw from Europe tbe troops necessary for its defence ; 
that the resources of the Governor General would be increased 
by his being allowed to select officers of the Line; that Line 
Regiments would not be more expensive than Local Corps, and 
even if they should be* so, the wisest economy consists in bavin** 
the best troops the State can supply; that the Local Army of hu 
dia, as now constituted, is more expensive than the Line on iu 
non-effective charges ; that a double system of recruiting would 
operate most injuriously on recruiting in general; and that 
England cannot raise, and maintain permanently, very large 
armies hy voluntary enlistment, and therefore the best troops 
must be supplied, at even an increased cost, if necessary, in 
order to compensate by their efficiency and vigour for their 
numerical inferiority. Should it however be ultimately de 
cided to leave vested interests undisturbed at present, the pre¬ 
sent proportion of Line Regiments to Local Corps should not 
be diminished. These views of the majority are supported by 
the opinions of Lord Elphinstone, Sir George Clerk, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Archdale Wilson, Sir Edward Lugard, Major 
General Pratt, Sir Wiiioughby Cotton, Sir Sydney Cotton, Sir 
Thomas Franks, Sir A. Tulloch, and others. 

The Minority entertain a strong conviction that the main¬ 
tenance of a powerful Local Army, European as well as Native, 

A 2 
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is essential to the efficiency and permanence of British rule in 
India. To replace a body of officers well acquainted with the 
country by others doubtless of equal ability, but ignorant of it, 
would seriously impair the power and curtail the resources of 
the Supreme and Local Governments. The anomaly of two 
separate armies under the same sovereign is incident to the 
connexion of England with her Indian Empire, and late events 
have proved the benefit of having distinct armies for the three 
Presidencies. To dissever the Native from the Local European 
Force by the fusion of the latter with the Line Army, would be 
to destroy the esprit de corps of officers serving with Native troops, 
and to reduce them to a level below that of their brother officers. 
The Amalgamation would increase expenditure and practically 
diminish the control of the Secretary of State and the Govern¬ 
ment of India over the application of its revenues. The Mi¬ 
nority do not admit the validity of the unqualified objections 
raised to double recruiting, neither do they concur in the opini¬ 
ons expressed, as to the alleged deterioration of Local European 
troops, subjected to like discipline and organization with the 
Line, or the crippling of the available resources of the State by 
the existence of a Local European Force iu India. They con¬ 
sider such a Force to be a wholesome check on the precipitate 
withdrawal of European troops from India, in cases where the 
Home Government might happen to find itself under the pres¬ 
sure of political emergencies in Europe; and they feel confident 
that the transfer of the Indian Armies to the Crown will prove 
a source of present and future security to Her Majesty’s Era- 
pire iu India, in proportion as radical and organic changes are 
few, and the weight and stability of the Local Armies are main¬ 
tained by largely, but economically, increasing their European 
element. 

The Minority cite in favour of their opinions the evidence of 
the Governor-General of India, of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
of the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, of the 
Coiumanderrin Chief at Bombay, the Military Secretary to the 
Government of India, Sir John Lawrence and the Punjab Com¬ 
missioners, Sir James Outram, Sir K H. Vivian, Sir Frederick 
Abbott, the Adjutant-General of the Beng;d Army, Colonels 
Holland and Durand, J. P. Willoughby, Esquire, and ot; 
With a few exceptions the able men who espouse the opposite 
side of the question have but limited Indian experience. The 
Minority are quite agreed, that a portion of the European 
force to he maintained in India hereafter, should be supplied 
JVom the Army of t lie Line, to the extent, perhaps, of one- 
fourth, or even one-third, of the whole 
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How to provide for the periodical relief of the Line Arrmi 
in India , and to secure the efficiency of the Local Force ? The 
periodical relief of the former may be effected as before, but 
their tour of service in India should not exceed 12 years. The 
efficiency of the latter may be secured by the establishment of 
depot battalions, composed of the officers of one company from 
each regiment, having a double proportion of non-commissioned 
officers attached, to which all newly appointed office rs, mid all 
recruits should be sent, and thoroughly instructed in their du¬ 
ties, previous to proceeding to India ; the depot battalions to be 
disciplined under the orders of the General Commanding-in- 
Chief* and to be considered available for service within the 
United Kingdom, in eases of emergency. A convalescent station 
at the Cape of Good Hope might be established for the invalids 
of European regiments serving in India. 

VI. Can the European Forces b< consolidated so as to allow 
of exchange from the one to the other, and if so, under what re ¬ 
gulations so as to do justice to the East India Company’s Offi¬ 
cers . 

Exchange would be advantageom if it could be effected with¬ 
out prejudice to existing rights. 1 lie officers of the junior ranks 
might exchange, but the seniority system of promotion which 
exists in the Armies of India would render exchange in the* 
higher ranks difficult. The inter* st of every individual ju¬ 
nior to tin exchanging officer must be affected, for better or 
worse, by every change that took place, and much difficulty 
weald arise from the Funds' arrangements-which could be rem ov¬ 
ed only by Government guaranteeing all their liabilities and 
? imaging them for the future. Officers hereafter entering the Ser¬ 
vice may do so under new regulations, but if Government do not 
take on itself the Funds’ liabilities, they will be unable to keep 
faith with present and future annuitants unless all officers sub¬ 
scribe to them. 

VII. Should there be any admixture of European and Xafive 
Forces , either reymentally or by brigade ? Such admixture regi¬ 
mental!} would be detrimental to the efficiency aud discipline ol’ 
both; by brigade it would be most advantageous. The prepon¬ 
derance of evidence is to this eftect. 

VIII. Should tlm Local European Force be reinforced from the 
Line, or separately recruited for as now J It may be partially 
kept up by volunteers irom Line Eegiments returning to Lng- 

land. Recruiting in 1 should be carried on in the same 
way as for Regiments of the Line, by officers of the Local Force. 

IX. It would not be advisable to ra«.s any regiments in the 
Colonies, composed of men of colour, either for temporary or 
permanent service in India. 




X. Should the Native Force he regular or irregular, or both , 
and if ho, in what proportions ? The Irregular System is the best 
for Native Cavalry in India, each regiment having one Com¬ 
mandant, one Adjutant, one European officer per squadron, and a 
medical officer. The pay should be so increased as to enable 
them to purchase and maintain horses and arms of a superior 
description. The existing interests of the Regular Cavalry at 

Iras and Bombay should be respected, and the Irregular Sys¬ 
tem should be introduced there gradually and with caution. The 
Native Infantry should be mainly Regular, but such a number of 
regiments should be organised on the Irregular System as the 
Indian Governors may recommend. Thus no proportion between 
them can be fixed by the Commissioners. 

XI. Should any Native Artillery Corps be sanctioned ? No, 
but every consideration should be given to native corps of Artil¬ 
lery which proved their loyalty in the Rebellion. 

XII. Should Cadets for Native troops be first attached to Eu¬ 
ropean Corps to secure uniformity of drill and discipline ? Such 
cadets should he thoroughly drilled and instructed in their mili¬ 
tary duties in England. 

The Commissioners submit, the following recommendations on 
points of importance not touched iu the above questions, but 
brought to tlieir notice in the course of the evidence :— 

“ 1. That the Native Army should be composed of different 
nationalities and castes, and as a general rule, mixed promis¬ 
cuously through each regiment. 

2. That all men of the regular Native Army, should be en¬ 
listed for general service. 

3. That a modification should be made in the uniform of the 
Native troops, as similating it more to the dress of the country, 
and making it more suitable to the climate. 

4. That Europeans should, as far as possible, he employed in 
the scientific branches of the service, but that ( orps of pioneers 
be formed, for the purpose of relieving the European Sappers 
from those duties which entail exposure to the climate. 

5. That the Articles of War, which govern the Native Array, 
be revised, and that the power of commanding officers bo in¬ 
creased. 

(3. Tli' t the promotion of Native commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers, be regulated on the principle of efficiency, 
rather than of * iority, and that commanding officers of regi¬ 
ments have tin* same power to promote non-commissioned offi¬ 
cer.. • j - vested in officers commanding regiments of the Line. 

7. That, where.a* the pay and all nvnuces of officers and men 
arc now is and under vi nous head ', the attention of Her .Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government bo drawn to the expediency of simplifying 
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the pay codes, and of adopting, if practicable, fixed scales of 
allowances for the troops in garrison or cantonments, and in the 
field. 

8. That the Commander- in*Chief in Bengal be styled the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and that the General Officers 
commanding the armies of the minor Presidencies be Comman¬ 
ders of the Forces, with the power and advantages which they 
have hitherto enjoyed. 

9. The efficiency of the Indian Army has hitherto been in¬ 
juriously affected by the small number of officers usually doinef 
duty with the regiments to which they belong. This evil has 
arisen from the number withdrawn for staff and other duties, and 
civil employment. 

All the evidence points out the necessity of improving the 
position of officers, serving regimentally. For the attainment of 
this object, and for the remedy of the evil complained of, various 
schemes have been suggested, viz .: 

1st The formation of a Staff Corps : 

2dly. The system of “ seconding” officers who are on detach - 
ed cmplov, which exists to a certain extent in the Line army: 

3dly. * Placing the European officers of each Presidency on 
general lists for promotion. The Commissioners, unable to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on this point, recommend a 
reference to the Governors and Commanders-in- Chief at the 

several Presidencies. 

Col. Burlton, while signing the Report as a matter of duty, is at 
issue with his colleagues as to the proportion which European 
should bear to Native troops in India. He holds that to enlist all 
the Native Regular Army for “general service 1 ' is a measure of 
doubtful expediency, and in Bengal will produce serious detri¬ 
ment and difficulties. 

The following is the most important part of the evidence 

Major General Low , C. B. } has been in the service 53 years, of 
which 40 were spent in India and chiefly in Bengal/ There 
should be one European to every two natives in the regular Arniv. 
Natives might be employed as gunlascars merely in the Artillery. 
45,000 Europeans and 90,000 natives will be sufficient for Ben- 
hereafter, including Irregulars but not Police. There should 
he two guns to every 1,000 Europeans, and 60 or 60 men in every 
regiment should be instructed to work field guns. The native 
force should be irregular, and native gentlemen would take ser¬ 
vice in it. The present number of native officers is unneces¬ 
sarily large. A regiment should contain companies of different 
tribes. The rattan should he used. The system of punchayei 
should be continued, and there should be minor punishments 
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as well as by Court Martial. The three Presidential armies 
should be kept up. All should be required to go beyond the 
sea; that was not a cause of the revolt. The system of seniori¬ 
ty should not altogether be given up; a great deal should be 
left to the commandant of the regiment as to who ought to be 
promoted, interdicting the promotion of very old men. Much 
younger men are promoted in Bombay than in either of the 
other Presidencies. 

Colonel Beecher, C. IF, is Quarter-Master General of the Ben¬ 
gal Army, and has been nearly 25 years in the service on the 
Stall*. The European force should be as one to three. The 
Native force should be both regular and irregular. Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry is to be preferred if not too large a force. 
Their native officers are men of rank and means, they bring 
men with them to the corps and arc of great service. The pay 
is too low. A stalf corps should be formed. The present esta¬ 
blish]'vn*- of officers would be sufficient if too many were not with¬ 
drawn for the staff. West India regiments should be used as 
Artillerymen. No caste should be excluded but Brahmins. The 
Ceylon Rifles are Malays. 

Captain G. F. S. Browne, of the 24th M. N. I., has served 15 
years in Madras and the North West. One-fourth of the troops 
in Beugcal should be European and chiefly in the Artillery and 
Infantry The Sikh regiments arc most efficient, and in four or 
five years they will be fully as dangerous as the Bengal sepoy. 
The safety of India depends on the prohibition of the importation 
of sulphur, for then the natives must forget the use of fire arms. 
Railroads do not add much to our safety, for an enemy would dig 
up a quarter of a mile in a night. The Bombay Army is not at 
all sound. The Madras Army is sound, the mass of the men 
being from Southern India. One-thii .'• ! ohammedan and 
they behaved well during the Mutiny, though there is no more 
dangerous man than a religious Mohammedan. The men are 
frequently flogged. When on foreign service they are free 
from the incumbrance of their families. 

Sir Gorge Clerk , IC C. B., latterly Governor of Bombay, has 
resi led 27 years in India. One European to 4 Natives exclu¬ 
sive of Police is ample for Bengal. There should be 2 troops 
of European to 1 troop of Native Artillery. 50,000 Europeans 
arc required for Bengal and 200,000 natives exclusive of Police. 
The natives raised in the Punjab should be reduced from 82,000 
to 30,000 with 20,000 Europeans. A large Sikh force is dan¬ 
gerous , their loyalty is to be ascribed to their lust of plunder. 
The gentry of the country must be employed in both civil and 
military service. The native army may be again trusted. The 
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European force should be general aud not local, furnished from 
the Line and under the Crown. The native army should he 
under the Government of India. It is a false measure to locate 
troops in the Hills ; with good barracks in the plains they would 
be more healthy than in the West Indies, and piany other colo¬ 
nies. The Cape should be made a depot for reliefs of regi¬ 
ments, and they should remain there 3 or ' years before gomg 
to India. There should be a stall corps. 

Major General Robert Alexander , late Adjutant General Ma¬ 
dras Army, was 30 years in active sendee. The proportion of 
European to native troops over all India should be one European 
to three native regiments, and three European batteries t-j 
one native battery. Native gentlemen might enter the re¬ 
gular army without going through the ranks. There should bo 
three armies, and the paramount authority should be 'vested m 
a military minister of war, a member of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India. Promotion in the native grades should hr by 
selection. 

Col John F. Leslie , C. B ., of the Bombay Army, has com¬ 
mand of the depot at Warley. Within the 17 months previous 
to November 1858, there was no difficulty in raising 10,000 men 
for India. The local force is now about *22,000. The'men arc 
recruited for different Arms but not Presidencies. Th - 
ion put to them in the attestation is Are you 
willing to be attested to serve in the Artillery (or other¬ 
wise) of Her Majesty’s Indian Military forces'" fee., and the 
men understand they are for that service only, or in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood to the East of the Cape. Before the 
Mutiny the average time of a recruit at the depot was 4 or b 
months. He goes out without drill. The expense for him 
before he embarks is about .€16. The bounty is the same 
as in tl\p Queen’s Army. There are only 8 recruiting officers 
for the whole service. In actual practice 10 or 12 per cent, in the 
depot to the force in India is enough. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan , K . C. B., was in India from 1826 to 
1838, having various appointments connected with the Residen¬ 
cy of Delhi, and was Deputy Secretary in the Political Depart¬ 
ment at Calcutta. About 40,000 European troops, and do a- 
We that number of natives as an auxiliary force, will here¬ 
after be sufficient for Bengal Police should be civil, but with 
a quasi military organization, Magazines should be in fortified 
1 ‘Wccs at the principal stations, and Bhon Id be entirely under 
the charge of Europeans. Troops should hr massed in large 
bodies, and at each station there should he a i\ ruffid post. Tim 
main principle of promotion firm rank to rank should be senioa- 
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ty. In every case of admitted deficiency an officer should be 
pasted over. Qualifications required from officers would be a 
check on favouritism. Would not allow exchanges into the 
Queen’s army according to the present arrangements. Artillery 
should be all European. Scientific matters in arsenals should 
be also entirely in the hands of Europeans. Ike stall', having 
t-r ciaf reference to Indian business and Indian habits, should 
be officered entirely from the native array. The general military 
staff should be composed of officers drawn from both seivices. 
So ) ?r as military service is concerned, caste should not be men¬ 
tioned. The general government of India should be inoie com¬ 
pletely separated from all the local governments. 

Sir Robert J. H. Vivian, K. C. B., ft Major-General on the 
Madras establishment, has been about 38 years in the service. 
Was adjutant-general of the Madras army five years, is in 
favour of a large body of European troops raised for service in 
India alone. It is essential that there should be likewise a large 
body of troops of the line. Considerable relief might be given 
*o the ’•ecriutin" at home bv the admission of Indo-Britons in¬ 
to the local force. They might also be introduced into the 
The men of the local force. fraternise and internally 
more with the natives than the men of the line. From the 
return of the military forces in India, the European foot artil- 
l ’r y of the Company was, in 1852, 5173, and in 1857, 4390. 
Previous to 1853 the Company had the power of raising only 
32 000 Europeans to be kept in India and 2,000 at 1> 

] 853 this power was increased to 20,000 men in India and 
4 000 at home ; in 1857 there were only 357 wanting to com- 
nictc. L is quite impossible to have iu India less than iro.u 

7,0 000 to 70,000 Europeans. , . , 

6 Ah jar General Sir T. H. Franks, K. C B. has served m In- 
4-fifteen years. The European force in Tndia should bq wholly 
composed of troops of the line- Nothing can surpass the 
gallantry of the local force, but it is not equal in <uc d 1 
C e In sixteen years his regiment, the lOtbfnot hW 
had 1,200 casualties of all kinds. Local experience s of the 
greatest advantage, but it could be acquired m hvc $ carf, ‘ 

■ C; the causes of the local force not bein„ m such goon 
discipline in quarters is the paucity of o nceis. a legimcnt 

hould no" be kept in India beyond twe ve ci hr .een years, 

aiui for three years of that it should be cantonnd at a lull sta¬ 
tion. Ls sticuglj opposed to filling U P vacancies in any regi- 
jq cut in ]n Jin, line or local, by volunteering. 

Jtirh'fis ha u oJit Martin, Es(ji. 9 1\ belonged to the medical 
of t-u: lien go l ru*my; was twenty-two years iu India. ]So 


advantage in the way of acclimation has hitherto been derived 
from length of residence. A man who has suffered severely 
from the serious diseases of India is generally injured for ser¬ 
vice in a tropical climate, and should at once be sent home. 
Reliefs should he frequent. The climate of the hills will prevent 
disease, but will not cure it. Had never seen a good barrack in 
India. Average age of a British regiment may be set down at 
26 years; a Company's regiment the same. Soldiers should not 
be called on for their utmost exertion till they are 23 years of 
age. The Army of India should not be composed cxclusivclv of 
troops of the line. Soldiers should be raised for service in India 
only. There should be model battalions of the Queen's army. 
Competition is more important than unity of action. There i, 
little difference in the sickness oL a line and a local regiment. 

Colonel Sir Alexander Tullocli, Ii. C. B .,at present attached 
to the Statistical Department, War Office, has served four 
rs in India. The loss in regiments relieved every lo years 
must be less than in regiments permanently resident. As re¬ 
spects expense of reliefs, an important change wilL be made in 
the local force by the Limited Enlistment Act now coming into 
operation. If the men wish to come home, they must be dis¬ 
charged at the end of ten years. In the event of a .European 
war, second battalions could be raised for the line force, and the 
first battalions brought home. 8ome question of pay, or other 
coveted advantage, might induce a local force to mutiny, p 
a case has arisen, it' this happened in a line i 
be immediately removed. The larger the army the renter this 
danger. Whatever force may be employed, the large establish¬ 
ment which will be required in future can only be kept up by a 
much greater economy of life. Forces might be consolidated so 
as to admit ol exchanges from one branch to the othew The Of¬ 
ficers of the Bengal presidency are in a different position from 
the others. There the native army no longer exists* Those 
under the rank of field officer should be liable to be transferred 
to the new European corps to be formed, and it they decline, 
should be placed on the retired list. At Madras and Bombay they 
should only be transferred at thei; own request. The value of their 
claims on the funds could bo calculated, and this could be repaid 
to those leaving the native army. Ml regiments of the line raid¬ 
ed for India might be non-pur chasing corps. Present local regi¬ 
ments, and those to be raist i, should be numbered as regiments 
of the line. Officers should be removed to them according to their 
standing. The value of all the commissions in the army is about 
€7,000,000. The longer one stays in India the more likely rs Ids 
health to be deteriorated. The follow mg ■■hev s the m r< ditv 
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of the Presidencies for a period of 39 years from 1817 to 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Strength 377,980 
„ 249,012 

165,947 


Deaths 29,970 
„ 15.463 

„ 10,152 


Per 1,000. 
Ratio 79 - 2 
„ 62-9 
„ 61-1 


Total „ 792,939 „ 55,584 70*0 

c; These losses include some 200 or 300 men killed or dead of 
their 'wounds during the Mahratta, Piiularce, and other cam¬ 
paigns prior to 1824 ; also 3,750 who perished in the first, and 
about 1,000 in the second Burmese war, chiefly from sickness ; 
also nearly a whole regiment lost at Cabul; likewise the casual¬ 
ties during the campaigns of Sinde, of the Sutledge, and the Pun¬ 
jab, about 2,000 in all; and nearly 1,200 who died in the first 
Chinese war, all from sickness with very few exceptions. The loss 
arising from the climate of stations now usually occupied on the 
continent of India may therefore be reduced by about 8,000 or 
9,000 men, or to an average of 00 per tliousandjmnually, though 
the total loss from all causes lias been at least 70 per thousand. ’ 
The proportion annually invalided may be taken at 25 per 1,000 
more. The total decrement would be J 20 per 1,000 or 9,600 
annually, while the average number of recruits in the United 
Kingdom from 1845 to J 849 inclusive amounted to rather less 
than 12,000 annually, so that, unless means can be adopted to 
reduce the morality and invaliding, the force in India alone 
would absorb nearly all the recruits raised under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances for the whole array, of which the requirements are 
not now likely to be less than 20,000 men a year,—probably more. 

Colonel Durand , C B., of the Bengal Engineers, has served 
28 years in India. Ho was specially deputed to lay before the 
Commission opinious collected upon the questions issued w 
Lord Canning’s instructions, and Lord Canning s own opi¬ 
nion with which he agrees. Lord Canning says m a memo, 
minium. “ At the time of the outbreak at .Mcerut, the Ben- 
gal arinv numbered about 119,000 native troops oi ail arms; 
♦hut. of Madras 50,000, and that of Bombay 1,000. Tim 
tggregak ol the Madras and Bombay armies was therefore loss 
tint that, of the Bengal array by 38,090 men. Exclusive of the 
disarmed corps, thp Bengal army now amount to about 80,000 
meu, and if the military organized police he included, it amounts 
to about 130,000 m n ; that .is, some 11,900 men more than at 
the time of the outbreak a: Meerut; of these 130,000 men* 
about 75,090 am ibmjmbce^; end of dic^e Ihmjabees probably 
23,000 are .'Sikhs. The difference, therefore, betwecu our posi- 
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tion in 1858 and our position in 1857 is, that there is now a 
larger native force, and that the bulk of it, instead of being 
drawn from Oude, is drawn from the Punjab. A then the police 
of Madras is complete, there will be in all India about 300,000 
native troops, regular, irregular, and police militarily organized." 
Bengal requires a Europeau force ot 45 regiments; i. e. JO ot the 
strength of 800 rank and file, local regiments, and 15 of the 
line. There are now six of these local regiments officered by Eu¬ 
ropean officers of six native regiments. For the other 24*tiiere 
arc 08 cadres of native infantry officers available. Of these two 
should be taken for each regiment, and upon the remaining 20 
cadres ihere should be formed 20 regiments of regular native 
infantry. The 30 regiments of local European infantry should 
furnish officers for 30 regiments of irregular native infantry, of 
about 700 each in time of peace. The 30 local European 
and 20 regular native regiments would furnish officers for 
the military police battalions and for the Staff. The Cavalry 
should consist of 10 regiments of 440 sabres each, and three 
from the English Army. The local Army should have 78 bat¬ 
teries of Artillery. For Madras, Pegu and the Straits 12 Eu¬ 
ropean Infantry regiments will suffice. The eight regiments of 
Cavalry should be converted into three of European Cavalry and 
five of Irregular native Cavalry, but gradually. For Bombay ex¬ 
clusive of -Raj poo tan a 12 European regiments will be sufficient. 
Beckoning the Military police, the proportion of Euro peans to na¬ 
tives should be that of two to five. JNo appreciable strength of Na¬ 
tive Artillery should be maintained. Officers should exchange 
between the Local Force and the Line, and divisional and hrigr.de 
commands should be distributed between the m in fair pionor- 
tion, but the subject has its difficulties. A staff corps w ould 
not work so well as the system of secondin') in the Queen s 
Army. Lord Canning does not share in the objections made to 
the withdrawal of officers from their regiments for staff employ, 
.lie hopes that no systematic introduction into India of African, 
West Indian, or foreign Asiatic troops may take place. A higher 
scale of education should be exacted Bora cadets, and before 
coming out to India they should be attached for a time to a 
Queen’s regiment in England. Meanwhile the raising of troops 
mainly Ilindostanee must coniiuue on account ot the prepon¬ 
derance of Punjaubees and ikes. C utor.i.t Unravel says. •- Toe 
position of the Governor-General would be lowered in the eyes 
of the natives if he had not control of the armies. He would 
give a consultative power to the Lojnraamior in Chief here, to 
be exercised over the Indian Army through the Secretary of 
Mate and Government ot India, but no direct authority or con¬ 
trol over the local Ooinruanclor-iu-Chicf* J’he sympathy of the 
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people is against us iu that part of the country where the mili¬ 
tary operations arc being carried on. The Punjaubee levies arc? 
not under the Articles of War; commanding officers can dismiss 
for misconduct, and the Board of Administration can increase 
or diminish the force. He would divide the Bengal army, but 

keep them under one command.” tic? 

Da John Maclennan , of the Bombay Medical bemce, advo¬ 
cates the compulsory cure of public women t check venereal 
disease, which ruins chiefly young soldiers. With the exception 
of cholera, from 50 to 70 per cent, ot the cases in hospital 
excited by drink and syphilis. Every regiment should have a 
chaplain. The present system of ‘ station 5 chaplains does little 

good to the men. . . . 

The Earl of Ellenborough, G. G R, is of opinion that there 
should be two armies iu India, that one force should be balanced 
against the other. The best education for every civil servant in 
India is service in the native army. I hq, local force should be 
Uiuler the same articles ot war as the line. He anticipates no 
inconveniences from raising a local force for India ot (30,000, as 
it is a popular service. One European regiment require, two 
natives. 

\ lt .Appendix follows containing; Papers laid before the Com¬ 
mission. The Strength of Troops of IT. M.’s Regular Army on the 
Indian Establishment in October 1858, is shewn in the follow- 
ing table:— 
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The following return shews the Strength of the Local European 


Force : — 




Bengal. 
(Sept. 1, 1858.) 

Infautry ... •• . ••• 

Artillery and sappers, including recruit battalion 
Light cavalry 

Camel corps ••• ••• 

Invahd battalion ;• ••• 

Yeomanry cavalry and other irregular horse ... 
Eurasian battalion ... 

2,743 

3,187 

1,522 

152 

146 

500 

75 




8,424 

Madras. 
(July 1, 1858.) 

Infantry ... 

Artillery and sappers 

Veterans... 

... 2,745 

... 2,110 

318 

5,173 

Bombay. 
(Jan. 1, 1858) 

Infantry ... 

Artillery and sappers 

... 2,656 
... 1,832 

4,4S8 


Total 

. 

18,085 


The number of men who have volunteered in India from 1843 
to 1852 inclusive is 5,515. The number of men, in Queen's Re¬ 
giments not commissioned officers, who have purchased their dis¬ 
charge from 1843 to 1856 is 2,746 to atotal strength of 421,452, 
or one in 153. The number in the E. I. Co/s Artillery and 
Infantry for the same period is 612 out of 175,119, or one in 280. 
The following table shews the diherence of deaths in the first 
year between regiments that have proceeded direct to India and 
those which arrived there from Australia and the Cape :— 




No. of 
Regiments. 

“NYhence 

proceeded. 

Strength. 

Deaths during! 
the first year i 
of Service, 

Average 1 
Deaths j 
per Cent. 1 

3 

Australia . . 

3,260 

264 

7-8 

5 

Cape of Good 
Hope . • 
England . • 

4,513 

221 

4-8 

8 

7,883 

806 

110 


The ratio of deaths per 1,000 of strength for the Local Eu¬ 
ropeans and Line on an average ot 13 ye.ua is 
1 Local, Line. 

Bengal, ... ... ••• <>7-2 

Madras, ... ••• •*• ''. ’ ^9'0 

d«3 *7 


.Bombay, ... ••• ••• "v . ^ * 

But when deductions are made for casualties in action the. ratiu 
is 19/gtb per 100 in the Line against fcSftth in the Local 
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~Fo' cc. But the lots in the East India Company's European force 
has been greater than that of Her Majesty’s Army in Bengal by 
above 2 1 i .th per thousand, and less in the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies by 5~ 0 th and four per thousand respectively* The 
ratio per cent, of invaliding in the Locals is 2*88 and in the Line 
2*11 . The total cost of a Local European Regiment r £76,957 
a year, allowing 12 officers to be absent in Stall duty. For a 
Line regiment in India it is £85,271 allowing three officer* to 
be ou detached duty. The cost of a Regiment of Native In¬ 
fantry is £27,761 a year. 

In" a Minute on the Artillery, Lord Canning says. “ The 
strength, of European artillery on the 1st of May 1858 actually 
serving in the Bengal presidency was 5,363. In addition to this 
there were 1,363 native artillerymen, besides 1,071 lascars. Be¬ 
fore the mutiny, there were 2,283 native artillerymen, besides 
1,125 gun lasers and 1,223 drivers ; this omits all note of the 
irregular or contingent artillery, which counted twenty-three 
batteries. I do not think that the Bengal presidency can be 
made safe with fewer batteries than the late existing number of 


seventy-eight, nor with fewer artillerymen than may suffice 
these seventy-eight batteries, with a reserve for siege ordnance, 
for garrison and other duties. 

This object may be attained with thirteen battalions of eight 
companies; six companies at 120 men, 720 ; two companies at 
70 men, 140; total per battalion, 860 men; the grand total 
Would then be 11,180 European artillerymen. These numbers 
include drivers. The six strong companies would be attached 
to batteries, and the tw r o weaker companies would form reserves, 
from which the others would be kept up to their strength, and 
the requirements of magazines and depots supplied. Ihe 
strength here proposed for the companies is the minimum. 

In regard to cost, a regiment of Her Matty's inhmfary, of 
nine companies, and 1,068 bayonets, costs a > r >u J > - - l - 1 

annum. A battalion of artillery of 860 men, aaS ^SnmMi 
ofiiecr:. may, therefore, be reckoned to cost about ->•>, H-J. X his 

will give, for thin ecu battalions, a total othbi ,oj. he pre¬ 
sent, cost of the artillery force of Bengalis to»,ouw. per an- 
nu:n tor the regular artillery, and about 80,000/. ior the artil¬ 
lery ot the contingents ; in all, 537,000/. 

'ihe increase of cost would, therefore, be about 125,000/., to 
lvo to be adt ed the cost of the Punjab native ar- 
ould be retained for frontier service. It may be 
<oo/. The whole increase it; such case would bo 


winch would 
tillery, if this 
reckoned at 18,u< 
170 , 000 / 2 ’ 

Jn Madras the 


Artille ry should ’consist of 6 Battalions cadi of 
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^ coin panics with a total of 5,ICO men. The number of officers 
absolutely essential for the command of the proposed force should 
be seven battalions, giving a total of — 


Colonels .. ... ... 7 

Lieutenant-Colonels. ... 14 

First Captains ... ... ... 49 

Second Captains ... ... ... ... 49 

Lieutenants ... . ... ...154 




273 

Being an increase of 105 over the present establishment. 

The Artillery force for Bombay should be— 

4 or .5 battalions of ofdcers. 

5 Colonels. 

10 Lieut.-Colonels. 

35 First Captains, 

35 Second do. 

110 Lieutenants. 

Total J95 

Five battalions of artillerymen, each consisting of eight com¬ 
panies, viz.:— 0 

6 companies at ... ... ]20 

2 do. do. ... 7 Q 

Total for battalion , M 

Do. do. 5 do. ... 4 a 300 

Lord Clyde replies to the 1 st, 2 nd, 3rd and 4 th Series of Q,„ , 
tious on the Reorganization of the \rmy. lie thinks the ml- 
mimsteriug of an oath to native recruits a matter of indifference 
They should wear a loose dress or tunic, loose trousers, nud 
tin bans ; the tunic and trousers of light material n summer 
and of some warm cloth in winter. They must be trained ,o act 
occasionally with no Europeans, save their own officers. There 
is no fear of their looking down upon European troops, hut we 
should never again rely upon their feelings of dependence on 
Europeans, or on any other of their supposed feelings, hut place 
it altogether out of their power to do serious mischief, which is 
by no means incompatible, with getting good service out of 
them. 

lit recommends that men should he enlisted for a certain 
number of years, ten or twelve soy. and only those who 'er, 
considered good men in every way should be allowed to r.-main 
beyond that period, cud i-ion as a favour. To-- ofeour-c 
would be the only men who would eventually obtain pensions 
Even the men who were allowed to remain ( w ], 0 should be Emu 
i C 











ed), should only be re-enlisted for ten years more, and so on* 
After 22 years* service, if a man was not allowed to re-enlist 
(owing to physical unfitness, or otherwise), and his conduct had 
been good throughout his service, a trifiiug pension might be 
given. After 30 years’ service a well-conducted man might 
claim a pension. Some such system would make the men 
anxious to conduct themselves well, and would make promotion 
tolerably rapid, hereby doing away with the great evil ot 
a^cd non-commissioned officers. 

Commanding officers should have authority to discharge a 
sepoy, to reduce a non-commissioned officer, or to confine a se¬ 
poy for—days, and with stoppages of pay for the days in confine¬ 
ment, as in the Queen’s service, always recording the circum¬ 
stance in their regimental orders, and stating the nature of the 
offence } they should have power to stop a man's furlough. 
But above all, they should be as little interfered with as possi¬ 
ble by superior authorities in matters of regimental detail. The 
Asiatic soldier must look to his commanding officer as very 
powerful. If a regiment is in bad order, and the commanding 
officer obviously inefficient, the Commander-in-Chicf should be 
able to deprive him of command at once, and to place an effici¬ 
ent officer in his stead. This will answer much better than a 
constant vexatious interference.’* 

The answers of Major General Birch , <7. B., Military Secretary 
to the Government of India, to the questions on the Indian Army 
are given in the Appendix. He says. The Goojurs, Jats, Gualias, 
boatmen, the men along the right bank of the Indus and from 
Bundleeund, might with advantage be more numerously enter¬ 
tained in the Indian Army, but they are not excluded, lir- 
cruitieg v carried on by parties sent out with the sanction of 
the Coinmander-imChief, and by native officers and men pro¬ 
ceeding on furlough. The tcsheeldar to whose jurisdiction the 
\iiiagu of the recruit belongs, verifies his name, en^te, pami- 
tnge, and residence. The district officer satisfies him sc if ot its 
correctness, rod it is handed to the commanding officer of the 
regiment. Low caste men should not be admitted into the 
Army to any great extent; there should not \ ■ in any corps 
more than one-third of its complement consisting of Mussulmans, 
li j) Rajpoots, nor fcikhs ; but these tribes together might unob- 
jeetionably form half of any regiment, or more than half, lie 
.is strongly of an opinion adverse to police corps as armed and 
trained military bodies Copies of all registers of recruits 
should to deposited in the Adjutant General’s office. The na¬ 
tive infantry should have 1 lie percussion musket. Kacb. Euro¬ 
pean regime'.t should have a native irregular regiment attach- 
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cd to it, but with its own officers. The Articles of War, 
which arc applicable to the three Presidencies, should be al¬ 
tered so as increase the powers of commanding officers thus. *• In 
eases of light offences, or in the maintenance of discipline, 
a commanding officer may, without the intervention of a 
court-martial, cause corporal punishment with a rattan, to 
the extent of three dozen strokes, to be inflicted summarily on 
any sepoy, or may award &c.” These xYrticles are read on parade 
once a quarter. Except in special cases sepoys are debarred 
from promotion who have not a competent knowledge of reading 
and writing in at least one character. As a class the native 
officers are extremely inefficient and useless. The majority 
of them sided with the Mutineers on compulsion. With the 
exception of a few who have superior qualifications, the grades of 
native commissioned officers should bo discontinued, and two 
European Serjeants put iu each company able to speak Hindos- 
tanec fluently, and liable to be dismissed for drunkenness. There 
should be no retiring pensions except in cases of rare merit, and 
for men wounded on the field But a scale of good service pay, 
and the occasional employment of the sepoy on the staff of 
the Civil police, or in the Military police, would be valued. 
The prestige of the British soldiery has preserved our power 
iii India, and not the native army in any considerable degree. 
If two Serjeants are given to each company it will amply suffice 
that the number of officers required to be invariably present with 
a native regular corps should be, besides the Commanding t fl¬ 
eer, the Adjutant and the Cluarter-mastcr, three Captains, and 
three Subalterns. Leave within easy recall might still be given 
to officers, though, for the time, the minimum number be there¬ 
by diminished, I his, with eight companies in a regiment, gives 
one officer to each company, including the staff, and it h aves 
half the officers, eight per regiment, for staff employ and oc¬ 
casional absence on furlough. 

As to Artillery, native gunners should no longer be employed, 
but native drivers are necessary. In the lines of the Artillery 
companies there is a number, of men called Omedwars or candi¬ 
dates, from whom the Golundaz are mainly recruited. All are 
sworn on a gun and engaged tor general service. Two syce- 
drivers per battery arc instructed in shoeing horses, r j he 
following number of European Troops of each arm are neces¬ 
sary for Bengal. 

Horse artillery . 12 troops. 

Foot artillery ••• 80 companies with 65 

fold batteries. 

Engineers ••• 8 companies, 

c a 
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Dragoons 

Infantry 


21 regiments* 
68 regiments. 


A Cavalry regiment should not exceed 350 in non-commis¬ 
sioned and rank and file, an Infantry regiment 800 at most. Of 
the old Bengal Army, the following regiments still remain: 


Regular Regiments 



when their comrades mu- j Portions of other regi- 


as in 1831. 

There should not be more than 30 regiments of Regular Native 
Infantry, and all in general service. The above, if all of the line, 
would make 20, and 10 could be added. As to the proportion be- 
tween the Queen’s and Local European Regiments. The artillery 
should be wholly composed of troops raised tor service in India, 
and consist of ninety-two troops and companies. The Cavalry 
should consist of t hree Royal Dragoon regiments, and of eighteen 
regiments on the reduced scale, composed of troops raised lor 
service in India, The Infantry should consist of eighteen royal 
regiments of foot, and of fifty regiments on the reduced scale of 
troops entertained for the Indian service, fo officer these 50 
European and 30 native regiments, there will be be required 




For the European 
regiments 


For the native regi¬ 
ments 
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50 Colonels 
50 Lieut.-Colonels 
50 Majors 
600 Captains 
GOO Lieutenants 
800 Ensigns 
30 Colonels 
30 Lieut.-Colonels 
80 Majors 
180 Captains 
180 Lieutenants 
1 20 Ensigns 
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Total. 

SO Colonels. 

80 Lt.-Colonels. 
80 Majors. 

/80 Captains. 

780 Lieutenants. 
120 Ensigns. 


o - j 

The present establishment of oiheers of al 1 ranks in the. Ben¬ 
gal Infantry is — 

78 Colonels, 

80 Lieut.-Colonels, 

80 Majors, 

5G0 Captains* 

880 Lieutenants, 

400 Ensigns, 

Therefore, to make up the required complement of officers ou 
tlie new scales, there is a deficiency of— 

2 Colonels, 

220 Captains, 

20 Ensigns, 

and a surplus of 100 Lieutenants. 

Considering, then, that the first 220 Lieutenants of Tnfautrv 
in the list are officers from fourteen to eighteen years’ > u « ffi,,,, 
1813 to 1850, with very few of so late a season as J 849 and 18:>0 
it would not be unreasonable to promote them to the rank of 
Captain. If this be done, the measure will absorb 2:0 Lush-ms to 
be promoted to Lieutenants in their room. 

The effect will be, on the whole, the promotion of— 

2 Lieut.-Colonels to be Colonels, 

2 Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels, 

2 Captains to he Majors, 

«, 222 Lieutenants to he Captains, 

122 Ensigns to be Lieutenants ; 

and tlic same number of Cadets, 122, will have to be sunnlied 
from England to complete the establishment. This would if no 
great drain. 

The proportion ol’ one European soldier to 4 natives should 
never he diminished. 

Loyd Harris, Governor of Madras, in his replies says. The ^ i nd. 
ras army is composed of Mahomedans, Brahmins and >C. ; • 

Mahrattas, Tclingas or Geutoos, Tamulians, Pariahs. fec M t- 
liomedans arc drawn from parts ; Teliug« 8 fchiefly from*the 
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Northern Cirears ; Tamulians, &e, from Central and Southern 
Carnatic, Mysore, Ceded Districts, Madma, and Tinnevelly. No 
race, tribe, or caste has been excluded from enlistment by regu¬ 
lation. It has been an object to maintain a due proportion, so that 
no one caste should preponderate over another. W' itk the sanc¬ 
tion of Government, an order was published in December last, 
fixing the caste proportion as follows :— 

One-fourth Tamulians of various castes from the Carnatic and 
Ceded Districts. 

One-fourth Telingas and other Hindoo castes from the Nor¬ 
thern Cirears. 

One-fourth Mahomedans from various parts. 

One-fourth natives of lower castes, or without recognized caste. 

Lord Elphimlone , Governor of Bombay, in his replies says the 
Bombay Army is chiefly composed of Concanees, Deccanees and 
Iliudoostanees. We have three battalions df Beeloochees, and 
are raising two more ; two battalions of Bheels, aud are raising 
a third ; and one corps of Ivolies. All castes are professedly ad¬ 
mitted, but most Commanding Officers have hitherto given the pre¬ 
ference to the higher castes. The Concanees are chiefly from the 
Southern Coucan; the Decanees, from all parts of the Deccan; 
the Hindoostances, from Oude and the neighbourhood of Cawn- 
pore and Delhi; the Beloochees, from Sind and Beloochistan ; the 
Bheels, from Khandesh, aud the new corps from the hills of 
Gazer at ; the Kolies, from the Nassick district. None are 
excluded by the regulations. In practice hardly any re¬ 
cruits have been hitherto obtained from Guzerat, and few from 
the Southern Mahratta country. The Bheels, Kolies, Beeruds, 
and other aboriginal tribes, are virtually excluded from the ranks 
of the regular army. 

A precis of the replies received by Colonel »)urand to the 

first series of questions f Hows :— 

The general n ^ tilts of opinion as respects the stiength or Hu- 


ropcans are as follows :— 



— 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

,Mr joi General Birch, ... 

71.000 

19J200 

Mniov-Gereuil Sir \V. Mansfield 

60.000 

30,000 

\ ** • 

1 o be reduced hereafter to 

44,000 

30,000 

' oloiiel May hew ... 

I Sir J. Lawrence . ... ^ 

60,000 

60,000 

Thigadier Genl. Chamberlain . 
i'Linuien:m< Col. Ddwardrs ... ) 

54,000 

136,500 

Major (Jcnl. Sir S. Cotton 

i 40,ooo Iiiiy. 

60,000 Infy. 

Brigadier (hud. J. Jacob ... 

i 20,000 i»fy. 

and Cavalry, 















Repl*;in shaving the Races and Castes of which the Native Arlty was Composed on April I 1858. 



Number. of each Rack u*t<l oastk 


| Artillery .| 6 

: Light-Cavalry ... | 20 

Inly. (Regular) . 

Inly. (Irregular) : 

Cavy. (Irregular) 

, Arty.(Irregular) 
Sebundy Sappers 
and Miners 


ToMl 


4 

2,24: 


652 

3 

1,259 

25 

6-4 

47 

2JL92r 

4«6 

, 8,590 

29 

43,71c 

2( 

1,853 

... 

10,7 0; 

41 

3,831 

8 

00* 



2 

20fi 


2 

91 

80.053 

_ 

*672 

! 10.462 


3x 
J2 &. 


7 

314 
;s ‘ 16 
1,512 
850 

J8 


. 


88 
231 
6,404 
2 011 
649 

170 


8.5«‘fl 10.3 8-i 


446 

35 

4,3'JO 

3,821 

181 

10 


136 

3.604 

833 


8>‘iv i.47‘i 


as 

r 

'5* 

3 

a. 

o 

o 

03 

a 

£ 

rjj 

.2 

192 


**• 

16,286 

896 

2,270 

2,461 

1,219 

1G7 

495 

38 

15 


2 807 
407 
5 


IV'374; 2.153. 2.4 V2! 8 339 


358 

19 


c 
H 

g 

r 

S cf 


‘^3 


377 23 


137 


690 


29 




3,677 

2 


50i 


915 


3.G70 56C Sl > 


«U3 


80.3 


£ S 

S’E 




il t 


•221 


223 


N. B. —Aggregate of Corps the Races of which are nut shor.n in this Return 

Grand Total 


fetal. 


1 162 
1,259 
21.028 
41,87- 
iO, 191 
663 
2*,<# 
7,133 

2,920 

S0.053 
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The Duke of Cambridge, iu answer to the nine questions pro¬ 
posed by t. i Commissioners, says. I think that in the Bengal 
Presidency, irrespective of the police force to be est -bUshed, one- 
third should be Europeans to two-thirds natives. For Bombay 
and Madras, I am disposed to think that one-fourth of the whole 
force should be Europeans. There should be 50,000 Europeans 
of a i| arms for Bengal, with a proportion of native troops to be de¬ 
rided by the Government of India. ForMadrasand Bombay 15,000 
Europeans each, with a due proportion of natives. I he force should 
be combined of both regulars and irregulars as regards the infan- 
try and of irregulars as regards the cavalry. I hero should be no 
native artillery in the Bengal army, but a certain number of gun 
lasears to every European troop or battery. The army should 
be composed of every description of nationalities and castes, and 
nil should be as much as possible mixed up together ; the Code 
requires considerable alteration. Every soldier should be enlist¬ 
ed for general service, and I would give greater power to com- 
manding oilicers of regiments. The Bengal army should remain 
ns at present, and not be further divided ; but the Commander- 
iu-Chief should have his head-quarters, if practicable, at a more 
cc ntr;d station lln.u Calcutta; and 1 would introduce the system 
of corps d armecs into the Bengal Presidency, to he commanded 
bv Lieutenant-Generals, all being part of the same array, and 
under the undivided auth the Commandcr-in-Chief. A. 

change is required for Bengal, where hitherto the seniority sys¬ 
tem bus prevailed. I would introduce the system of selection, 

us prevailing in Bombay, and which appears to have answered 

well. 1 would not introduce native gentlemen without passing 
through the ranks. There should he but one European 
army°for the whole Empire including India. For the pre¬ 
sent a middle course must be adopted, which would give time 
for effecting the necessary change, would least, disturb the pre¬ 
sent -late of things, but would yet ultimately tend to complete 
fusion and amalgamation. I would therefore begin by at once 
forming a second regiment of artillery composed <n the artillery 
of the three Presidencies; the battalions and brigades to be kept 
distinct as at present in their three Presidencies- .m the whole 
of the officers being placed in one seniority list and the whole 
to be considered as one corps, without reference lo be different 
Pres idencies iu which they may be serving, i'or the present 
thi 2\ .1 re giment would he employed in 1 nu.ia only, hut all the 
to be enlisted henceforth for the corps, and all the officers 
!•/ h(. a[ipi» : .idcd to it from the present font, should be so enlist¬ 
ed .md up''minted for general service, riot confined exclusively to 
India, The officers tor the 2nd regiment of royal artillery, to 
ho appointed from the cadets v bo have passed through llie mill- 
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tary college of Addiscombe. The various ranks of the officers 
to be assimilated to those of the royal artillery, and the esta¬ 
blishments of men in troops, field batteries, and reserve com¬ 
panies, to be identical in both regiments. 

I would in like maimer deal with the corps of Engineers of 
the three Presidencies, forming out of this body a second regi¬ 
ment of royal engineers. It may be a matter for after considera¬ 
tion,, whether this regiment should not have a more permanent 
local Indian character, as a large portion of this force, as regards 
the non-commissioned officers and men, must be composed of na¬ 
tives. It might .therefore be desirable to look upon the second 
regiment of engineers as a local corps, but giving the officers of 
this corps full power to exchange with those of the first regiment 
of engineers, by which term I designate our present royal corps 
of this branch of the service. 

As to cavalry the ten local regiments of 3 squadrons each 
should bo formed into- 8 regiments of 4 squadrons and 500 
sabres, leaving the line regiments meanwhile at their present, 
establishment. Those with 4 regiments of the line would give 
6,800 sabres, about the estimate of Lord Canning and Sir \\ r . 
Mansfield. The local regiments should be numbered in the 
line. 

As to Infantry, the 12 local European regiments—6 in Bengal, 
3 in Madras and 3 in Bombay—-should also lie numbered as line 
regiments, but to be employed for the present exclusively in India 
though the men to be enlisted from henceforth should be for gene¬ 
ral service, the officers to be appointed from the Addiscombe ca¬ 
dets, and promotion to he by seniority. The establishment for an 
infantry regiment might in time of peace consist oi 10 service com - 
panics of 900 rank and tile, with two companies of 100 rank and file 
as a depot. The infantry force would thus amount in Bengal to 
about 40,000 men. The Native Armies of the three Presidencies 
should be kept distinct, and looked upon in the light of auxili¬ 
aries to the European troops, lheir number should be kept as 
low as possible. The officers composing the Bengal Army should 
be placed on one general list of senioi ity fixing the numbers of each 
grade and allowing them to go up from the Ensign to the Colonel 
save in a few exceptional cases, according to seniority. From this 
list the selections should be made tor officers to the regular in¬ 
fantry regiments, the irregular cavalry and infantry regiments 
the staff, both civil and military, the police corps, in short for 
all the various employments which have hitherto been open to 
the officers of the Indian army. Officers will equally have to 
be selected from the European corps for these various staff 
duties. The supernumerary officers ot the late Company’s army 
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lor whom no employment can be found, and who are to be at* 
tached to the European regiments of the line, should be placed 
in this list to ensure their promotion. This general list will 
do away witli the necessity for a staff corps. Some native 
corps should be ordinarily associated with every European regi¬ 
ment, both cavalry and infantry. 

The two bodies would form a brigade under a well selected 
officer. Thus the brigade system, which is found so necessary 
ou service, would be permanently established. 1 wo European 
corps with two or more native corps combined, and having a 
detail of European artillery attached, would thus form a brigade, 
and a certain number of brigades thus constituted, and of vari¬ 
ous arms, would form a division, two or more divisions a corps 
d’armee, an arrangement which, for purposes of discipline and 
military organization, is quite indispensable in a large army 
such as that of Bengal ever must be- As regards the composi¬ 
tion of this native army, it must he as mixed as possible, the 
cavalry wholly on the irregular principle, the infantry regular- and 
irregular 'combined; and no native artillery, excepting possibly 
for a few localities where Europeans could not exist. The 
Commander-m-Chief in 'Bengal should still he so in India, but 
the superior officers of the Madras and Bombay armies should 
he denominated Commanders of the forces in these presidencies. 
The officers commanding the proposed three corps d'armee would 
greatly reduce the detail labours of the Commander-in-C’hief. 
The whole of the stations of India, whether cantonments or gar¬ 
risons, should be carefully revised. A small Committee of cs- 
perienced departmental officers should be appointed to carve 
out the details of all these measures. About 90,000 Europeans 

_58,000 for Bengal, 19,000 for Madras, and 13,000 for Bom- 

W-Lwould be more than sufficient, with a proportionate num¬ 
ber of native troops and police corps, to be decided upon by the 
lorn! authorities. The number of Europeans to uatives to be at 
the rate of two Europeans to five natives, inclusive of police, 
fov Bengal; and about one European to three natives in the two 

other Presidencies. ^ „ 

Colonel Burlton dissents from the Resolution of the rest of 
the (’oimnissioners on " the proportion, of European to native 
force to be maintained in India,’ in < lS it dhinis that tlic 

proportion should be “exclusive of Police Corps'' in Bengal. In 
peace so large a native force is not only a useless expense, but a 
machine entailing further heavy outlay lor its surveillance. In 
War “ Quia eustodiet custodes ipsos ?” flic police force will 
Then bo more dangerous than the regular disciplined army, being 
diffused ovCr the whole couuti v in one unbroken chain. Mitli 
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,000 European troops (including the Artillery) 40,000 Natl’ e 
Infantry, and 24,000 Native Cavalry, the Bengal Preside my 
would be securely and safely provided lor, as far as human fore¬ 
sight can provide for any thing. It would be the better plan 
(for the Beugal army, at all events) to have only a certain num¬ 
ber of regiments raised expressly for general service, including 
service on ship-board, instead of exact ing from every recruit an 
engagement so generally repugnant, not merely to his prejudices, 
hut, in the case of most of them, to his legitimate and honest 
feelings. 


TIIK SIND FORESTS. 


] 858-59. 

In forwarding to the Governor of Bombay, the Report on tlm 
Forests of Sind for 1858-59, by Mr. N. A. Dalzell, Forest Ranger, 
Sir Bartle Frcre, Commissioner in Sind, characterises it as 
“by far the most clear and complete Report Government has vet 
had laid before it of this very important Department.” 

I. Financial Statement . The actual Forest Receipts or 1856- 
57 were Rs. 59,948-6-4, or a surplus over expenditure of Rs. 
29,011-0-11 and not Rs. 59,948-6-4 as stated by Captain Hamil¬ 
ton, the former Ranger. The total actual Receipts of the Forest De¬ 
partment for the year 1858-59 will be Its. 64,812 against Ks 
61,982-13-2 of the year 1857-58, showing a slight incren • 
favour of the present yea. of Ks. 2,829-4-9. More than our ur.h 
of the forest revenue consists of Crazing Fees in which then: 
lui- been an increase of Rs. 7,744-5-11, caused by the wane of 
rain in other parts of the country which drove great number, 
of cattle into the forests. 
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The following is a tabular Comparative Sfatemcnt of the Re¬ 
ceipts for the two years under review : — 





1857 

-58. 


1858-59. 


Ex. 

A . 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Grazing Fees . 

27,2 K 

2 

7 

34,9.57 

8 

6 

Babool Pods. 

534 

14 

11 

412 

3 

7 1 

Firewood . 

3,877 

3 

8 

11,926 

6 

4 ! 

Jow Wood. 

6S1 

10 

2 

437 

6 

10 

Grass sold. 

258 

6 

3 

192 

4 

9 

Fines. 

3,502 

1 

11 

2.216 

13 

7 

Fisheries . 

2,012 

4 

7 

1,616 

13 

3 

f!nai»i>nnl . .. 

577 

8 

1 

682 

11 

,5 

Honey . 

48 

12 

4 

91 

9 

9 


818 

0 

0 

120 

4 

0 

Building Wood. 

21,945 

2 

4 

11,609 

12 

° 

Miscellaneous . 

513 

30 

4 

518 

o 

0 . 

Total Receipts . 

1 61,982 

13 

2 

64,812 

0 

0 

Expenditure. 

Net Surplus . 

; 30,646 

0 

7 

39,584 

s 

10 

31,336 

12 

7 

25,227 

7 

2 


The net surplus of the year 1858-59 would have been much 
greater than is shown in the above table, but for the new ar¬ 
range incuts made for the supply of fuel to the Indus Flotilla and 
other Steamers by the Forest Department, in preparing which 
considerable sums leive been expended, and lor w'bich no return 
can yet be shown. At a cost of Its. COO, thirty-five roads through 
the forests have been, completed. In 1859-60 it is expeyteu t,,a J 
the ' urolus will be Its. 60,000, owing to the greatly increased 
demand now being made for fuel for the steamers and locorao- 
lives of the Railway and the Oriental Steam [Navigation Com¬ 
panies, the demand for the former Company alone being hvc-and 
a-U&lflakhs of niaunds. 

11. Ikx'-riplion of the Forests. There arepurest* under the 
management of the Forest Ranger in Sind, including an area of 
about j.300,< >-.h acres. In the ( pp er Sinn forests, tlic Lu- 
phrales i'o.jtl.-ir, a tree reseiobling the W »)■ >"' the quality 

< f its timber mu! its habit of growth; is Gic tree ; Babool 

is Hcave.c. One-half of these forests consist of this tree, the 
other half hung Tamarisk, and gigantic grasses. In the Lowe 
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Sind forests, Poplar is rare, Bab obi being the staple tree, cover¬ 
ing about one-half their .area, one quarter being Tamarisk and 
Kimdee, and the remainder consisting partly of the same tali 
grasses, or of waste land out of the reach of the floods, and 
covered with a scrub of Salvador?, or Khubber, Kirrur or leaf¬ 
less Caper, and the Calotfopis or Ak plant. In favourable cir¬ 
cumstances the Babool grows to a maximum of 8 or 9 feet in 
circumference, but when left to nature it runs to jungle. The 
Poplar trees, on the contrary, are never crowded and require no 
care for their development. 

III. The Forests as producing Timber . The Babool is adapt¬ 
ed for all kinds of work requiring strength and solidity, and is 
now extensively used in the Dockyard at Kotree and the Go¬ 
vernment Arsenals. The inhabitant of the country do not pur¬ 
chase much, though the cost is only 6 annas per cubic foot. Smril 
Babool rafters, however, for constructing the framework of their 
houses, are in such demand among them that the supply is not 
sufficient. The Balm or Poplar is purchased in considerable 
quantities by them, 3,966 logs being sold in 1858-59. Of the 
young shoots no less , than 150,000 were sold for rafters in the 
past 'year, against 10,708 in the preceding. This wood \\ less 
liable to be attacked by worms and dry rot than Babool. Like 
Osier beds in England, when the Poplar has been cut down 
to Hie root, it will in a short time furnish a fresh crop of sh )ot.s 
for rafters. The supply of both Babool and Balm is at present 
inexhaustible. # 

I\ T . The Forests as producing Fuel . Babool is best suited for 
fuel, but the Department is at present deficient in means to cut 
it up speedily and economically. The Tamarisk bush is at pre¬ 
sent chiefly used for the steamers. It is easily cut, sends up 
a four-vearly crop, and grows on gr ound impregnated with salt 
and saltpetre. Though it burns faster than Babool, it gives out 
more heat in a certain time; while it appears from certain ex¬ 
periments in France that the same weight of dry wood of every 
kind has the same beating power. But the demand is so 

great that the supply is becoming scanty. The nveroge quan¬ 
tity required for the Indus Flotilla, ol thirteen steamers, is 
200,000 maunds per annum. The had way C ompany requires 

nearly three times this quantity loi then thirteen steamers and 
twelve locomotives, aud the Oneutal kteam Navigation Com¬ 
pany about as much as the Indus r lotilla, making a total of 
950,000 maunds per anru'nr Ihcrc is no deficiency of mate¬ 
rial, but without the aid of steam saw-nulls it will be impossible, 
especially in a country like Sind, to uppl\ this large quantity 
by human labour. Experiments in the Dockyard at Kotree 
have shewn the truth of the fact that 2 tous*of firewood arecqui- 
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talent to 1 ton of coal. I\ ood fuel costs oil the Indus 9 shil¬ 
lings per ton, so that steam navigation is carried on as if good 

coal were procurable at 18 shillings per ton. W hen it is taken 
into consideration that coal could not be laid down at the diaei* 
ent fuel stations on the Indus under Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 a ton, it 
will be readily conceived what a valuable property the omo 
forests are, and how necessary it is to preserve them, and to 
de\ elop their resources under the most skilful ana scientific me¬ 
thod of treatment, both as regards the rapid growth of trees, and 
the most economical and expeditious means of oringing them 
into-use. The fuel expenses of the Indus 1 lotilla alone, by 
using English coal, would amount to nearly one-and-a-lialf rakhs 
of Rupees per annum, but by using wood from the forests, the 
same effects are produced by an expenditure of Rs. o^OOO only. 

V The Management of the Forests in a Physiological point op 
view. Thinning; and pruning are the two operations most 
necessfcrv in the culture of forests. For want of these the dense 
belts of natural Babool have come to a stand-still long before 
Hiev have attained the maximum of their development, iho 
Tuppedars, misunderstanding the instructions given for the deli¬ 
cate operation of pruning, have reduced many promising young 

trees to bare poles. . , r , , . A , . . 

VI. Replacement of Trees in the Forests. At least o young 

trees ought to be planted for every one cut doivu to compen¬ 
sate for° waste. The forests have hitherto suffered so little 
from the constant demands made on them, owing to the bounty 
of nature. All the young forests of Tamarisk on cntcha land 
are due to the natural dispersion of seeds. The most economical 
method of growing young trees appears to be by ploughing 
lines in the ground immediately after the water has subside!, 
•md sowing the seed in the furrows thus made. There are uov. 
about 400 beegahs covered with seedling trees. , . 

VII, Irngatkn of the Forests. Situated on the banks of the 

Indus the/ are, generally speaking, submerged for d rnont n 
every year during the unmdation. But there .ua large tracts, 
once inundated and now dry, whose trees aie ‘ e.i > 1 * 

The canals drain off water so that the inundrt.mi does not rise 
so high as before. Their increase, and especially the opening 
of the'one from lloree of vast dimensions, will probably so lower 
the main stream as to convert living forests into sei nes ot desola¬ 
tion. The forest land is so high that the cutting oi • 
cour. :: lias proved almost useless. 

, VTM. Tlu X'Uurat Enemies of Forest Trees arc the porcupine, 


tlu* wild pig, 
vourite food i 


i lie 


and espem 


the camel whose fi 


the babool. A.U camels must be excluded from 
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^ Government .Gardens at Kurraehee, Hvdrabad, T;u- 

rooshah, Shikarpore and Meeanee, were visited during the year. 
The soil of the first is impregnated with salt. The number of 
species of trees and shrubs is small, and no valuable plants 
should be entrusted to it, hut herbs and esculent vegetables 
succeed very v eil. It is a place of pleasant recreation. The 
expense of the Ilydrabad garden is met by the mango fruit. 
Vines, which produce nothing, grow in its densest shade. There 
was a small patch of oats in the ear, very vigorous and heal¬ 
thy. There is no reason why Sind should not have fields of 
oats as well as of barley and wheat. The garden at Tarrooshah 
is the best and most promising in Siiul; everything seems to 
thrive in it, not only European forms, but also the Deccan, 
plants. Here grow the bel-fruit, so famous in Bengal for the 
curef of dysentery, and the Talmalia Heptaphylla, an Indian 
medicinal tree, observed nowhere else; also the Oarob tree, the 
only one in Sind, except that at Meeanee. The garden at 
Shikaipoor is large, well situated, and with abundance of ex- 
ccllent water; but it contained nothing worth notice, and 
seemed neglected, loung Taliee trees have been planted out 
in the Meeanee garden, and the Loharree tree introduced. All 
these gardens should be maintained for the introduction of 
useful species of plants from all parts of the world. When 
it is advisable to grow vegetables lor European troops, more 
ground will be required. 


CASES IN THE MADRAS POLICE OFFICES, 
* 1858. 


On the 17th of May, 1859, Colonel J. C. Boulderson, the 
Commissioner of Police forwards eleven statements which iilus. 
tiate the operations of the Police during; 1*58. In 1857 the 
number of eases put up for trial was 16,168, and the number of 
persons arraigned 21,352, while m the latter, the number of 
cases is 17 ,736, and the number of persons 21,094. This shew* 
an increase of the number ot cases >v 1,56*8, and a decrease of 
the number of persons by 258, winch is m a great measure ac¬ 
counted for by the increase ot the number of petty cases, and 
of breaches of Police discipline, over 1857 . I he nambei of 
Cases committed for trial to the Supreme Court is 56, against 
70 iu 1857; the remainder of the Cases (Police excepted) were 
disposed of by the Magistrates. To relieve tho Magistrate of 
the Town Police Court, a fourth Magistrate was appointed, In 
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1858 the Force was augmented by the addition of a 
Marine "Police branch, to prevent the depredations of boatmen 
when afloat. u Since the organization of the force/* the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce say , ‘ f no complaints have been laid against 
the boatmen for plundering the goods entrusted to their charge.** 
The only cause for anxiety doling the year arose out of con¬ 
versions from Heathenism to Christianity, of which three cases 
occurred in Town and one in Royapettah. The latter gave rise 
to a trial in the Supreme Court, and to animadversions on the 
negligence of the Police on the occasion. The former, (one 
of which was the cause of great excitement in the Town) by the 
judicious conduct of the superior officers of Police, were brought 
to a peaceable termination. With the above exceptions, the 
past year was one of peace and quiet throughout Madras. 

The Mortality Return shews that 10,473 deaths were regis¬ 
tered, which, taken against 9,415 in 1857, shews an increase of 
1,028. 
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Number of Deaths within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
Madras from 1st January to 31 st December 1853. 


Months* 

Males. 

f 

or* 

CJ 

’rt 

a 

CJ 

h 

Children under 

12 years. 

Total. 

Cholera Cases. 

January. 

,...1858 

340 

335 

294 

969 

370 

February . 


307 

287 

268 

.962 

307 



304 

294 

300 

898 

207 



235 

236 

284 

755 

58 



272 

259 

304 

835 

115 



244 

2-14 

268 

756 

77 

July . 


254 

268 

258 

* 780 

76 

August. 


209 

259 

361 

S89 

108 

September. 


293 

302 

283 

878 

129 



290 

244 

299 

839 

128 



299 

275 

307 

881 

134 



379 

357 

395 

1,1.31 

248 

Grand Total.. 


3,492 

3,360 

3,621 

1 

10,473 

2,047 
. I 


( v , were made against 1,563 Police Officers, of which 972 
3 Neglect of ant,, 70 for Dntnkenness 201 for Misde¬ 
meanour and 10 for Disobedience. Of these 187 were acquitted, 
3*ftl lined, 21 dismissed tin* ^rvici and 4 reduced. Oi Coro¬ 
ner's Inquests 227 were held, which is 52 in excess of 1857 

J5 












































*tatement 
f i Quark 


of Cases summarily disposed of by th? Magistrates crd those committed for trial to the \CX 
Sessions in Her .Majesty's Supreme Covri of Judicature ai Madras,from the Roy apett y Ij * 

/ Police Courts, durian the near 1 858. " ‘ ’ ^ 


Charges. 

OJ 

o 

■S 

2 

1 

q 

3 

a . 
2 — 
2 -S 

*3 Si 

ll 

a ~ 

G Q? 

a ->-> 

nr 

5 . 

05 

§ 

s 

a 

o . 

fr. "G 

5 ° 
3 ^ 

Number of persons sen-1 

tonced to bard labor. 1 

Number of persons im-| 

prisoned. 

bo 

o 

33 

r/J 

a 

© 

& 

o 

"2 -73 
§ & 
525 

Number of persons fined. 

Number of persons clis-j 

missed from the service| 

Number of persons ac-j 

quitted or dismissed. I 

Number of persons sent 

on board. 

Number of persons re- 

If duced. 

Total number of persons. 

Murder 

1 








2 



2 

Manslaughter 

2 








5 



5 

Burglary ... ... ... 

Admiui poisonous substance with intent to kill 

1 



”l 




... 




1 












... 

♦Shooting with intent to murder 

i 


i 









1 

Cutting and wounding with intent to murder 

1 












Bape 


i 









1 

Perjury 



... 










Sodomy 













Instigating rebellion 

2 


2 









2 

A >aul t v. i rli i ntei * t to commit rape 

1 








* 1 



1 

Crimping 

4 



1 





4 



0 

gorging and Uttering 

5 



2 




... 




2 

Aggravated e.^ault (and robbery) 

1 





*8 

1,114 


3 



3 

A.-: vaults 

4,435 



49 


... 

2,6(11 



3,832 

Conspiracy 

2 


... 

... 


... 


... 

2 



2 


oo 

















































zjkment or breach oi’trust 

abetting iu assault cases 
Larceny uuder 50 Rupees • •• ••• 

Larceny 
Accessaries 

stealing 'V'om the person • •• *•• 

R : .ot and assault ... ••• •* 

Conspiracy and obtaining under false pretences 
Altemnilng to steal property under 50 Rupees , 

Attempting to obtain property by false pretences un-. 

-der 60 Rupees ... •»» ••• ’“j 

Obtaining'by rdse pretences ... ••• QKA 

v v >V//A •- car-o ’ll i ..it shipping Act of 1854 and 
Act N«* KXYlll <«.: 1858 
Stc-ulim. ;jrr«^NV mg plants end vegetables 

• .. **% ’ll 

- [awful or msliciou , destruction of property 
Utterinv counterfeit coin ••• *•* 

\ faviugiu possession, purchasing or receiving stolen 

A» u! notion or unlawful detention of a woman or feinalcj 
child ••• ••• *•* “* ’* j 

Threatening to assault ... 

Mu Uncus or disorderly conduct ... . 

j\ hig to do some bodily harm or nijur, •••: 

Auiiug P and abetting in stealing goods '.aider 50 Rupees 

value .... — . 

Argrav.ited assault ••• *‘l 

T lkimz forcible possession of property •• 

■vr.fc,itis 

fw.torjly accounting ;or the same 


109 

1,143 

23 

6 

' \\ 

78 

1 

1 
53 
44 
30 


109 

35 

I 


Carried forward. 


13 
13 
7 

136 

6,282 


27 j 

... 

1 

... 

... j 

77 

... 

... 

105 

495 

... : 

>69 

3 

... 

... 1 

560 


. .. 

1,427 

17 I 

... 


• ... 

... | 

8 


... 

32 

*3 

*1 

... 


... 

1 

;;; 

... 

5 


3 

... 

>». 

... 

6 


... 

9 

5 




... 



... 

5 

4 

... 

2 

... 


i 


... 

7 

25 


... 


. .. 

64 

... 


89 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 2 





1 

... 

... 

3 

1 13 

... 

5 

32 .. 

ia 

... 


! 29 


| 1 

2 i ... 

27 

... 

... 

59 

1 



18 ... 

30 

... 

,,. 

49 


1 - 


... 


4 

... 


1 4 

30 

! ... 

13 

1 

... 

87 

i- 

... 

131 

8 



2 


35 

! ... 

... 

45 


... 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 

■ * 

... 

3 

6 


2 



11 


... 

19 

17 


... 

1 

. . . 

6 

... 

... 

24 


... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

8 

45 

... 

4 

20 

1 

119 


... 

188 

781 

4 

'400 

1,193 

| ... 13,745 i ... 

... 

0,139 



to 

-.r 

o 
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. 'ta: h'iJdj Casts s-.mmar ihj disposed^ 0 / by the Magistrates, See. _( Continued,) 


Charges 


Brought forward, 

Trc■ into dwelling hou-es without satisfactory ex¬ 
cuse or on public (and on Government ground and 
removing soil) 

Attempting to commit, suicide 
Receiving stolen property 
Purchasing property from children under the age of 
14 years ..." 

Assaulting or resisting Police officers in the execution 
of their duty ... 

Wrongful appropriation of property found ... 
Continued wilful disobedience to lawful commands ... 
R /fusing to go on board and to proceed on voyage. Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act of 185! and Act XXVIII. of 185* 
lb fusing 2 >eimission to see a Magistrate. Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 and Act No. XXVIII. of 1850 
Continued wilful neglect • .■fdutv. Merchant Shipping 
^ Act of 185 i and Act No. XXVIII. of 3850 
Secreting themselves on board without the knowledge 
of the master ... 


1 1 
o I 

•a 

I 1 

& 

1 !l 

2 * 

5 • (52 

lisp 

■^ig, 

'S-Si'S . 

Il ! ll 

Jills. 1 

Number of persons sen¬ 

tenced to hard labor. 

i 

a 

o 

2 

o 

3* 

o ^3 
o 

-Q x 

gU 

55 

Number of persons nog- 

ged. 

1 

Number of persons fi ned.j 

Number of persons dis¬ 

missed from tbeservice. 

Number of persons ac¬ 

quitted or dismissed. 
_i 

Number of persons sent: 

on boaid. 

Number of persons re¬ 

duced. 

Total number of persons. 

r . ■ • . 1 

r,l 

00 

ccT 

... 

11 

7S1 

4 

405 

1193 

... 

3,745 

... 

... 

6,139 

435 

... 

... 

4 


... 

264 


230 

... 

. . . 

498 

... 


... 

6 


... 

... 


5 


... 

li 

4 

... 


... 


... 

3 

... 

1 

... 

... 

4 

252 



20 


•. ► 

242 


144 



406 

G 

... 


1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

4 

, ,, 

... 

6 

3G 

... 

... 

76 

... 

... 



2 

1 - 


79 

10 

... 

... 

59 

— 

... 

... 


8 

3 


70 

1 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

2 

i... 


14 

... 

... 


... 

2 

1 ... 

... 

16 

... 1 
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i,of the peace, riotous behaviour, &c, 

4hn? ; religious cer« monies 

. , . 

Keeping gaming houses 

Keeping brothels ... 

Stealing animals ... 

Wilful disobedience to lawful commands (Merchant’s 
Snipping Act of 1854 and Act No. NXV11I. of 1850) 

■ 

Having in possession false weights and deficient mea¬ 
sures 

Hiding or driving furiously along the public roads and 
vri to out lights ... 

Slaving country music without a license 
Obstructing the public roads 
Begging in the public roads 
Corruption by Police officers ... 

Suit for wages (Seamen) ... 

Owners failing to have boats in readiness without a 
reasonable excuse ... ••• . ••• 

Demanding a rate of hire beyond that authorized by 
the Boat Act No. IV. of 1*42, ... ■■ 

Lauding groin beyond the sjiecial limits Boat Act ho. 
IT. of 1842 

Using boats without license ... 

Overloading (Boat Act ho. IV. of 1842) 

* Misdemeanor 
Corruption 
Disobedience ... 

Contempt in the Police Court 

Carried forward, 


... j 

... 

27 

. . . 

1 

3,859 

... 

1,490 

• •• 


5,377 

. . 

... 

... 

... 


3 

... 


... 

... 

3 



3 

... 

2 

217 

. . . 

146 

. •< 


368 

... 


3 


... . 

■ 18 

... • 

2 


... 

23 

... 

... 


... 



... 

1 

... 

... 

1 



27 





1 

8 


36 

... 


9 


... 

144 

... 

205 

... 

... 

358 



... 



10 


4 


. # . 

14 

... 


2 


i 

448 

7 

87 

... 

4 

549 



1 


l 

5G0 

... 

125 

... 

•.. 

687 


... 


... 

... 

38 


47 



85 

... 





262 


163 

... 

... 

425 



5 




... 

21 

• • ■ 

. . . 

26 

... 

::: 

2 



1 

... 

5 

... 

... 

8 




. . . 

: 



1 


... 

1 






2 

i *** 

9 


... 

11 

*♦< 

... 

... 

::: 


8 

.»•» 

i 

29 

... 


37 






261 

i 2 

38 


•.. 

301 

... 

... 



... 

7 

1 6 

3 


... 

16 





... 

16 

, l# 

5 



21 

... 

... 


... 

... 

5 


... 

... 


5 

1 ... 

11 

1,040 

4 

J 411 

7,561 j ]j i 

6,524 

12 

4 

15,582 



to 

G3 


l — 1 
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ral Statement of Cant s summarily disposed of by the May tes, §-c..—( Continued.) 


Charges. 


Brought forward, 

‘Wilful neglect of duty (Boat Act No. IV. of 1842) 
ass of duty (Police 
A fusing to work 

Desertion Bo it Act No. IV. of 1842 and Merchant St 
ping Act of 1854 and Act No. XXVIII. of 1850 
Ailo wi i i g prisoners to escape 

Dis' -horgi; g guns or fireworks in or near the pu 
street 

Escaping from legal confinement 
Nuisan.-e . . .. ... 

Taking spirits into barracks or jails 
Pure:ai-sing regimental clothing &c., from Soldiers 
... 

Poisoning cattle 

Using indecent and threatening language in the p 
If - streets, See, 

Getting loose ferocious animals ... 


• 

1 

1 Number of cases. 

1 

a 

o 

•n 

% 

$4 

- f* 

i> Zs 

C 

i- rs 

J | 

II 

* 

i 

so 

d 

<3 

-M 

2 

O 

z 

o . 
%- r ~~’ 

- o 
5 a 

o u 

X! O 

T 

a 

% -p 

o 5 

r P3 

— 2 
15 
& 

i 

30 

3 

© 

© 

•x» 

1 i 

fc 

Number of persons Hog- ' 

ged. 

Number of persons fined. 

Number of persons dis¬ 

missed from the service. 

Number of persons ac¬ 

quitted or dismissed 

. _ i 

•+* 

3 

3 

2 

| 

<D 

P4 

° g 

. -J 

2 2 
d © 

Number of persons re¬ 

duced. 

Total number of persons, j 

12,503 


11 

1,040 

4 

411 

7,561 

15 

6,524 

12 

4 

15,582 

7 



... 


11 

... 


2b 



39 

990 






973 

6 

122 

... 

... 

1,101 






... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

39 



71 


9 



9 

2 


91 

10 



... 


... 

*8 


3 



11 

9 






3 


G 



9 

2 



1 


... 

... 


1 


... 

2 

3,060 



... 


18 

2,729 


332 



3,079 

3 



1 


... 

1 


1 



3 

1 





;;; 

;;; 


1 



”l 

2 



1 


... 



2 


... 

3 

35 






20 


29 



49 

•4 



... 


... 

... 


1 


... 
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of 


*li:\YC rns, &e., (or chnndoo shops) without 
^ /iYoi. 1 the Commissioner of Police 
such license 
Abscond!; g by Apprentices, Act XIX. of 1850 
Affixing placards 

Affixing paper upon a wall without permission 
owner 

Til-treating animals 

Lea ui g carts (or animals) without control 
Pound after sun set armed with dangerous weapon 
£> 'ding obscene books 

... 

Preferring charges without sufficient grounds 
Failing to prosecute without sufficient reason after 
making complaint of an offence ... 

Violn+iou of duty by Police officers 
Preach of the Abkary Act XIX. oi l852 ... 

Breach of No. X ^ II. of 1854 

JgfeBBcfe of the Railway Act No. XVIII. of 1854 
Breach of the Conservancy Act No. XIV. of 1856 
Breach of the Wheel Tax Act No. XXV f. of 1856 
Breach of the Marine Police Act No. XXVIII. 

By -:<•/' tho Anns Act No. XXVIII. of >«»S7 .. 

Bre.ich ,.f tho Section 13 of Act No. XII. of 1831 res 
ncy til-'!, land revenue ot Madras 
B -each of the Act No. VI. of 1857 regarding the ac- 

qu; :r. ei of land for public purposes ... 


of 


247 

44 

1 

1 

18 

44 

2 

11 

25 

1 

2 

538 

93 

11 

9 


J17 


796 



Total 



1 




2 



.i 


. .. 

... 

i 

... 

... 



1 j 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

5 



... 

o 

... 

2 

... 

... 

4 i 



... 

212 

... 

35 


... 

247 

... 


... 

33 

... 

15 

.... 

. . . 

43 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. .. 

1 


... 


1 

... 


... 


1 


... 

... 

12 

... 

6 

... 

.. . 

18 

... 

... 

... 

43 


1 


... 

44 



... 

1 





1 

4 



3 

•. . 

*7 

•.. 

... 

14 


... 

... 

22 


8 



30 



... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 


... 

... 


... 

3 



3 



... 

216 


333 

... 


549 

... 


... 

58 

... 

40 


... 

98 



26 

8 


9 


• . • 

43 

1 

... 


5 

... 

3 

••• 

... 

9 




1 





1 









* 



— 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 


1 

.1,125! 
j { 

4 , 

| 

475 1 
1 

11,916 ! 

) 

21 

7,524 

14 

1 

4 : 
i 

21,094 
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U 23rd July 1859 the Madras Government reviews the 
Statement of Cases, and with reference to Colonel Boulderson’s 
use of the phrase Cl conversions from Heathenism to Christianity’* 
says;—“The Commissioner will be informed, for his guidance, 
that the employment in public correspondence of the term 
Heathenism, as $y non y mous with Hinduism , has been proscrib¬ 
ed/’ 


MADRAS PUBLIC WORKS 
1857-58. 

Madras Records No. LTA\ 

On the 16th December 1858, the Officiating Chief Engineer 
submitted the Report of the operations of the Department of 
Public Works for 1857-58. In the Budget of 3857-58 a sum of 
Rupees 64-, 19,784 was entered as the probable Expenditure that 
would be required to be made during the year for works of every 
description inclusive of Repairs, but owing to tlie restrictive or¬ 
ders of the Government of India the actual outlay amounted 
to only Rupees 40,87,025, viz. Rupees 20,72,795 ou account of 
Now Works, and Rupees 20,14,230 for Repairs, the whole fall¬ 
ing short of the Estimate by more than 23] lakhs of Rupees. 
This Expenditure was on account of 

New Works. Repairs. 

Us. Rs. 

I. Irrigation Works. 4,88,108 12,70,658 

II. Communications. 4*99,080 5,34,757 

III. Buildings ... ... .*• 11,38,007 2,08,817 


Rupees 


20,72,795 20,14,280 


the construction or extension of Irrigation \\ orks, or the repair 

of existing ones, was 

in the undermentioned 

Divisions and 

Districts. 

New Works. 

llcpairs. 


Bs. 

Ks. 1 

Gan jam . 

. VI® 

26,278 

Godavf-rv Division 

. 1,62,286 

3,05,07 7 

4 ' 

hiatnah Division 

82,166 

1,23,807 

Nell ore ... 

80,561 

1,17,747 

CuddapaU ... 

20,884 

3t),422 

Rollary ... 

1.889 

80,183 

Cbingleput 

5,828 

41,445 

N or tli Arcot .,. 

Z "... 73,121 

34,920 

/South A root 

13,331 

70,981 

Taujore 

. 3,479 

1,65,965 
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Trichinopoly 
Madura ... 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore . 

Salem 

The second head comprized 

Roads and Bridges... 
Navigable Canals ... 

Ports and Harbours 
Ferry Boats ... 


25,492 76,681 

185 52,270 

11,036 50,77a 

14,426 29,566 

803 • 42,128 

following communications. 
Few Works. Repairs. 

Rs. Its. 

4,01,287 5,06,104 

04,879 22.493 

29,142 3,396 

772 2,764 


Total ... .... 4,90,086 5,34,757 

The great bulk of the Expenditure was on account of Hoads 
and Bridges. 


Ganjam ... 
Ncliore ... 
Beilary ... 
Kurnool 
Chiuglcput 
North Arcot 
iSouth Arcot 
Tanjore 
Coimbatore 
Canara 


New Works. 

Ks. 

35,304 
26,061 
4,095 
38,853 
46,191 
56,263 
25,787 
30,903 
16,169 
17,501 


Repairs. 

Ils. 

18,992 
40,910 
60,826 
11,489 
66,664 
46.538 
• 7,5o8 
7,604 
38,611 
40,204 


Under the head of Buildings the large disbursements ap¬ 
pear in Bellary, Chingleput, Coimbatore, Madras and Hyde¬ 
rabad. The classification of the total Expenditure for Buildings 
is as follows: 

.New \\ oiks. Repairs. 

Rs. ils. 


Military. 

Revenue. 

Public. 

Judicial. 

Ecclesiastical 

Marine.. 

Educational.. 


9,81,615 
21,977 
50 966 
57,011 
7,693 
13,501 
2,814 


1,18,926 
27,494 
32,95! 
21,861 
6,607 
<>86 
289 


11,38,607 2,08,617 . 

So new work :• of an) magn -Rule were earned on dir •in:' the 
year, whose effect on the improvement ot i be country d: e,-vis 
special mention. A large share oi attention was devoted u. 
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o two kinds of works most conducive to the benefit of the 
country, viz. Irrigation Works and Roads and Bridges. As re¬ 
gards the first, that in the Godavery and Kistnah Divisions, and 
in the Districts of Nellore, Cuddapah, North and South Ar- 
cot, Trichinbpoly, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore, there was con¬ 
siderable expenditure for the improvement or extension of 
works, as well as for repairs; while in the Districts of Gan - 
jam, Bellary, Chingleput, Tanjore, Madura and S;dem, the out¬ 
lay was chiefly, if not almost wholly, for repairs. In the 
Godavery Division where the expenditure exceeded 4 £ lakhs, 
the principal works were the Weyaroo Canal; the Samulcottah 
and Toonee Canal; the Samulcottah and Cocanada Canal; 


some Irrigation and Drainage* Channels, and other works con¬ 
nected with the Godavery Annicut The large expenditure 
in repairs was chiefly for the repair of the breach in the Annicut. 
In the Kistnah Division the principal works were the North¬ 
ern and Southern high level Channels, and the Channel from 
the Pool: iroo to the Canal Basin at Masuiipatam, besides others 
of less note. The Expenditure on Repairs was for Irrigation 
Works, connected chiefly with the extension aud development 
of the system dependent on the Kistnah Annicut. 

The Hurricane of November 1857 did much injury to the 
works in Nellore and Cuddapah, and led to large expenditure in 
both Districts for Repairs. The great bulk of the expenditure 
in j\forth Arcot was incurred on*account of the Palar Annicut, 
and its subsidiary works, and for repairs to other works, 1 he 
expenditure in other Districts was necessitated by the circum¬ 
stances of the season, as in the case of Tanjore where the Irri¬ 
gation Works sustained considerable injury from the Monsoon 
oi October 1857 and led to an expenditure which in all amount¬ 
ed to Rupees 1,65,965 ; as also in Trichinopoly where the rains 
of November and December 1857, caused considerable damage. 

The Paumbem Channel was further improved during the year 
by the removal of 7,120 cubic feet of stone and of 9.285 cubic 
feet of ud, at a total expenditure of 9,104 Rupees. The Chau- 
m \ wild its rapidly increasing traffic is slowh but steadily ad¬ 
vancing to the attainment ot the general depth ot thiiteen ieet 
shewn to be practicable and strongly recommended by Colonel 


A. Cotton in 1854. 

The communications in the Provinces shared in the damages 
sustained by the Irrigation Works, and large disbursements 
were made f-r their repair. The expenditure on Bonds and 
Bridges was general, but the largest was in Chingleput and 
North Arcot, the amount expended in each exceeding, both for 
New Works and repairs, a lakh of Rupees. 

On Buildings the chief expenditure ifas on account of those 
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appertaining to the Army and comprizes several Military Works 
at Saint Thomas 5 Mount; Rupees 3,15,994.for the Jaekatalhi 
Barracks on the Ncilgherries; and Rupees 8,60,570 for the Hy¬ 
derabad Barracks. 

Tables follow which, shew the traffic from Tie Korthward by 
Cochrane’s Canal:— 

Boats. • 


1856 57* 
1857*58. 


9,287 

9,824 


Tons. Toll. 

Rs. As. 
1,05 a '67£ 26,366-14 
3,29,643 32,410-12 


Increase in 1857-53 
The chief items which 
were the following : 


Chillies.*• 

Riiwood . 

Jungle sticks.. 

Passengers. 

Paddy. 

Red-wood. 

Shells. 

Salt-fish.. 

Salt... 

Wood. 

Other commodities. 


37 24,1754 6,043-14 

contributed to the traffic of the year 


Boats. 

Tons. 

Toll. 



Us. As. 

ISO 

2,239 

559-12 

1,341 

27,905 

6.970-4 

14 

200 

50-0 

2,002 

2,002 

515-8 

49 

024 

15G-0 

25 

005 

151-1 

1,473 

23,142 

6,785-8 

228 

469 

117-4 

2,415 

54,585 

13,G46-4 

701 

14,524 

3,631-0 

8,428 

1,26,315 

31,588-J 2 

9,824. 

1,29,643 

32,410-12 


The Statement to exhibit the work of the Lithographic De- 
nartment shews that, between the 1st May 1857 and 8Cth of 
*k io.ro t j )e number of copies and of impressions struck otf 
' P ,...i :’1 f,. imlilin Offices was as follows: 


KS to public omeesw: ? . ;i loliows: 

Maps and Drawing?. 89 ’~ 28 A 

Circulars, Forms, &c. U 


Impressions. 
47,438 
1,04,200 


2,09,072 1,51,033 

The rest, of this Press was ! M G 8, mid the value of the 

work, estimated at rates v -ucn the Ot.iciai.ug C lucf Engineer 
considers rather low, at Government are 
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euity specially enjoined in the ease of the Administration Re¬ 
port. To meet the requirements at once of the Local and Supreme 
Governments, it is recommended that the Annual Report for the 
Local Government be first prepared; and from it the briefer 
Administration Report could he condensed. 


REPORT OF THE 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 

1858. 

On the loth March 1859, the Municipal Commissioners for 
'the Town of Calcutta gave in a report to the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal of the result of their labours during 1858, the 
second year of their incumbency. The total assets during the 
year, amounted to Rs. 8,30, J05-3-0 against an expermture of 
Rs. 7,50,093-14-5, leaving on the 31st of December a balanc 
of Rs. 74,011-4-7 in the Bank of Bengal. On comparison Mth 
the total receipts during the year 18’>7, there is an apparent in¬ 
crease of Rs. 1,07,690-0*1. 13nt this increase is reduced to 
an actual, run of Rs. 72,4< : 0-13-8, the rest being money received 
from a native for the construction of a new street, and the 
proceeds of Government Promissory Notes for the purchase cf 
Dunkin Bustee &c. This increase was chiefly derived from 
the different rates and taxes in consequence of the revised valua¬ 
tion and a s egment of the town, and of outstandings of the 
previous year. 

The t«>tal disbursements during the past year, amounted t j 
Rupees 7,56,093 14 5 but include, 

** 1,48,070 5 4 set apart ou new Drainage account. 

** 30,094 9 9 do. Waiter supply account 

Total Rs. 1,78,164 15 1 so that in fact the bond fide expen¬ 
diture. was only Rupees 5,77,928-15-4 showing an excess . f 
Rupees 1,10,049-13-8 on comparison with the year 1857. 
Leaving out a sum of hs. 1,73,700, invested in Government 
Promissory Notes, which constitutes the funded capital of the 
Department, the sums actually available for the 1859 arc au 
follow* : — 

Rs- 53,044-12 L, for general Conservancy purposes. 

v0,i»31-j 0- 1, for the extended illumination of the town, 
-be amount of House Assessment bills for 1858 was Rupees 
4,99,013, which hs an increase on 1857 of Rs. 12,906. This brings, 
i p the city r ntal to Rupees 66,53,513 5-4, which, oil assuming 
that landed property is genera % considered to yield a net return 
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of G per cent, per annum, establishes (lie value of all taxable pro¬ 
perty within the precincts of the town at eleven crons, eight hr Its 
and ninety-two thousand Rupees, so that if the value of buildings 
exempted from taxation be added thereto, the whole of the land¬ 
ed property within Calcutta may be estimated at twelve 
crorcs of Rupees or twelve million pounds sterling. The 
means prescribed by the Legislative for realising the House 
Hate are ineffectual. The amount collected by process dur¬ 
ing the past year was Rupees 10,132-0-7, against Rupees 
7,085-8-3, thus exhibiting a fearful increase of nearly 45 percent. 

The total amount of bills on account of the Lighting Rale for the 
year 1858 is Rupees 1,21,374-14-6, against Rupees l,IP,117-0-5 
for the previous year, showing an increase of Rupees 2,257-14-1. 
The amount realised by process, is Rupees 5,825-8-9 against 
Rs. 2,019-10-0 in 1857, or one hundred and forty per cent. more. 
Tor the illumination of the city by Gas and Oil Rs. 69,135 wore 
expended. The number of lamps actually put up at the close of 
December last was, one thousand three hundred and thirty •seven, 
of which 469 were lighted by gas and 8o8 by oil. 

The financial result of the Carriage and Horse Ten ^un¬ 
satisfactory. Several native stable-keepers removed their esta¬ 
blishments beyond the jurisdiction, and hence there was a de¬ 
crease of Rs. 3,008, the total amount of bills being Rs. 89.209. 
A sum of Rs. 38,945 is still unrealised. The remissions grant¬ 
ed amounted to Rs. 3,694, more than tlirre times the sum for 
the previous year. The total amount collected was Rs. 77,850 
at au expense of fous'teen per cent . for establishment. 

The income derived from granting Licenses for various pur¬ 
poses, as well as for registry fees, was as follows : — 

Building Licenses,. Its. 1,293 0 0 

Fishing Ditto, . .. ” 922 4 0 

Tattees Ditto,.. ” 877 8 0 

Illumination Ditto,. 151 0 0 

Grass-cutting Ditto, . ” 111 0 0 

{shop registry fees.••• 498 4 (> 


Total,.R s . 3,853 0 0 

There is an increase of Rs. 3,400 in the amount of Fines, the 
total being Rs. 6,353. 

The total amount of rates and taxes levied upon the inhabi- 

tants during the past veto was as lol.ows: 

House Rate, .. . llS ,; 4,99.013 14 io 

Carriage and Horse tax,. 89,209 8 0 

Lighting rate, .*. 1,21.37 '. i4 5 


Total. Rs. 7,09,598 


5 4 . 
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ich have been in round numbers apportioned in the follow¬ 
ing- manner : 

To be set apart for new Drainage*.lls. 1.50,000 

Do. water supply,. ” 80,000 

Lighting the town by gas and oil \ 

and providing lamps, &c., / 13 1,20,000 

Conservancy of the town.. 39 1/26,000 

Hoads,. ” 98,000 

Watering street ,. ? 25,000 

Drain and bridges,. ’ 10,000 

City improvements, . ” 55,000 

Establishments, remissions, unre- \ 

alisable bills and contingencies,/ ” 1,00,000 


Total, lls. 7,09,000 

To obtain building sites, to clear out native nuisances from 
the midst of the European quarter, and to have room for an ad¬ 
ditional tank, the Commissioners brought a cluster of native 
huts in Chowringhee known as Dunkin Bu tee, lor II45 000. 
For the tank Kg. 20,707 of this were allowed, and for Road im¬ 
provement 2,451, while lls. 27,427 were realised for four build¬ 
ing lots, leaving a clear profit to the town of Rs. 6,357. A se¬ 
cond cluster, Mouey Bustce, was bought for Hs. 42,000. There 
Jmve been frequent complaints from the natives that their di¬ 
vision of the town (the Northern) has little attention given it. 
Notwithstanding the fact that to effect any great improvement 
of permonent utility in the native town of Calcutta, is almost an 
impossibility, for what can be effected in the Southern Division 
by tens of thousands, must iu the Northern be almost calculated 
by lakhs, the sum expended for the repairs of roads was 33 per 
cent, in excess of that laid out for the Southern or European 
division. This is true of improvements of a permanent nature 

In 1849 there were in the town of Calcutta, and within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners,— 

5,918 one storied buildings. 

0,458 two storied do. 

721 three storied do. 

10 four storied do. 

1 five storied do. 


in all 13,088 pucka buildings, besides 
48,312 huts, aggregating 

51,400 habitations of every description, exclusive of 
places of public worship, la Ibk- or nine uas afterwards, and 
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aWording to the assessment books now kept, the number of build¬ 
ings was as follows: 

6,129 one storied buildings, 

6,497 two storied do. 

725 three storied do. 

11 four storied do. 

1 five storied do. 


Total, 15,393, thus proving the fact, that in the course of whole 
nine years, the aggregate increase to habitations of every des¬ 
cription, was 


212 one storied bouses. 
59 two storied do. 

4 three storied do. 


Total, 275 buildings of every description. 

This shews a want of public enterprise so far as houses are con¬ 
cerned. But there is a considerable increase in huts. In 1349, 
according to Mr. bimm's report, there existed 43,312 huts, but 
at the close of the past year, the Conservancy books show 
69,891 to be within the limits of the jurisdiction, thus establish* 
ing an increase of 8,579 huts ; an increase in spite of the peri¬ 
odical destruction of huts during the conflagrations. The in¬ 
crease chiefly relates to the Northern Division, where the value 
ot ground is very considerably above that in the bouthem Divi¬ 
sion. Of Public Buildings there arc 


14 Protestant Churches. 

5 Roman Catholic „ 

J Chinese ,, 

1 Greek 

1 Armenian ,, 

1 Synagogue „ 

1 Parsee „ 

47 M a ho tiled an Mosques. 
154 Hiudoo temples. 


This shews a decrease of one Protestant Church which tell in, 
and of 13 Hindoo temples gone to decay. In 1849, there were 
eight public squares in the Southern and tlnce in the N or them 
Division of the town, occupying an area of 16,33,543, and 
6,01,700 feet respectively. 1° these during an interval ci nine 
years, no addition has been made whatever. The total length 
of streets, and thoroughfares in 1949, 

Northern Division, length 3,oUS0o feet, area 1,04,15,996 
feet. 

{Southern do., ,, 2,28,695 „ ^ „ 9,049,619 

feet, from which it follows, that whilst the Northern Division i- 
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read over double the extent of ground which the Southern 
occupies, the aggregate length of streets was only about one- 
tbird more. Considering moreover the respective number of 
inhabitants of each Division, the necessity of opening additional 
thoroughfares, both as means of ventilation and as an incitement 
to local trade, becomes not only apparent but absolutely impera¬ 
tive. Whilst not one single lane, street or thoroughfare has been 
opened in the Southern Division, eight streets aggregating 3,089 
feet in length, and 2,10,254 feet in area, have been either open¬ 
ed or widened in the Northern. 

Native gentlemen are averse to laying out money for the 
improvement of their own property. Although there are thou¬ 
sands of them who possess almost eve^y luxury which money can 
procure, only twelve had, up to 31st December last, adopted gas 
lights in their houses. The actual area of ground occupied by 
buildings subject to taxation is 7,360 biggahs in the Northern, 
and 3,129 biggahs in the Southern Division, which is taken up 
by 13,366 puckha or masonry houses, and 41,917 tiled or straw 
huts in the former, and 3,538 puckha houses and 14,974 huts in 
the latter, thus establishing the fact, that whilst the ground 
constituting the Northern Division is little more thru twice the 
extent of that of the Southern Division, the proportion of puckha 
buildings is nearly t to 1 whilst that of huts is about 3 to 1. 
The great disproportion is in puckha houses. It must more¬ 
over be remembered, that whilst the value of ground in the 
Southern Division ranges from 25 to 1,250 fts. per cottah, 
its established value in the Northern Division is from Rs. 25 to 
3.000 per cottah. Whilst the Southern Division yields Rupees 
2,35,000 in the return of House Rate, the Northern Division, 
spreading over more than double the extent of area, containing 
four times the number of houses, and three times that of huts, 
and the average value of ground of which to say the least is 
tlii co times of that in the other division, it after all produces only 
Rupees 2,70,000 from the same source. Houses in the South¬ 
ern Division, where Europeans reside, will always let at a much 
higher rate, than dwellings of the same size and description in 
the Northern part of the town, but this dillercnce is more than 
n < i by the increased number of houses in the latter Division, 
the following being the proportions : . 

1 Storied. 2 Storied. 3 Storied. 4 btoned. 5 Storied. 
Norii., n ; . 5,061 ^ 3 0 

ttoiitln'iu diu-j, i,878 1,486 - ‘’*2 7 j 

Hen: Uicn is itrong presumption that the aggregate value of 
those dwellings ought to exceed that oi the Southern Division, 
and if so* >1 a fiords an undeniable proof, that the Northern Divi¬ 
sion, in spite of the assertions to the contrary by the native resi¬ 
dents. is considerably under assessed. 
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It is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of the Population 
of Calcutta. In 1849 the average number of people occupying 
puckha houses was 8*7 and of huts 1 Assuming this average a* 
a basis, aud taking the increase of the number of dwellings 
erected during the past nine years, there is the following pro¬ 
portion : — 

274 puckah houses x = 2,3^3 

8,579 huts * 5 = 42,895 




making a total of 45/278 as the apparent 
increase of the population of the town. An Accurate census is 
now much required, aud, so far as Europeans ai > concerned, could 
be easily made. 

Mortality . The total number ot natives of botu sn< s wiio 
died in 1858 was 14,883 against 17,701 in the previous year, 
showing a decrease of 2,818 people, and of the death* 10,952 
occurred among Hindoos, and 3,^51 among Mahometans. Com- 
paring the causes of deaths with thuse in 1857, following are t!:j 
respective numbers': 18 o7. 1^58. 


Hindoos, 

Mahomcdans, 

Hindoos, 

M&homedans, 


t ,o53 
1,54*2 
72 
51 
5,717 
2,358 


} from cholera, • { ~ 

| from small |.or, -j 

Hindoos, | other diseases, \ 

Mahomedans, ) {. 

The largest number of deaths occurred in the month of No. 
’.•ember, in°which 1,153 Hindoos aud 1,538 Mahomcdans arc re¬ 
corded ; the smallest number was in September, being 737 Hin¬ 
doos and 992 Moosulmen. '1 be monthly average of deaths was 
9)1 Hiudoos and 328 Moosulmen. _ Allowing the apparent in- 
erease of the population to be 45,27 , and taking the relative 
number of Hindoos and Moosulmen m proportion to the figures 
shewn in the census taken by the Chict Magistrate of Calcutta, 

the percentage mortality in lc5S ";‘ s , 

^ m- 17 per cent. Hindoos, ag oust 4*S l tn 18o< 

3-31 ^ Maliomedans, against 3-99 in 1857 

the great disparity arising fern, the circumstance that whilst 
the number of deaths among Hindoos was lus by 2,334, that ot 

Moosulmen was only 484 . . 

Of the number of Hindoos who dieddunng tlie past year 
J .423 were burnt ai Rassce Mittei s Ghat. 

^ Kioitoilah Ghat, 

from the tom, i thrown into the river. 

1,49# from the Hospital, J 

Of Europeans the total number of deaths during the year 

Q 


as 





1,701, being 1,343 males and 358 females, 
were as follows:— 


The causes of death 


593 

died 

from 

Cholera. 

166 


33 

Fever. 

252 

33 

33 

Dysentery. 

33 

3) 

39 

Diarrhoea. 

30 

33 

33 

Consumption. 

40 

33 

33 

Convulsions, (children) 

2 

33 

33 

Small Pox. 

585 

33 

93 

Various causes. 


and seamen, of whose causes of death the returns in general 
alibi'd no particulars. 

Of the above number, who died during the past year. 

1,266 were l’rotestauts. 

* 396 ,, Homan Catholics. 

28 „ Armenians. 

2 „ Greeks, and 

9 „ Chinese. 

which latter have been included under the term of “ Euro¬ 
peans.” being strictly speaking foreigners. But of this number 
840 were seamen and 683 soldiers, so that the deaths among the- 


fixed population were 672. 
lowing months : 

65 
61 
127 
170 
... -1-SS 
253 
197 
186 
148 
142 
107 
90 


These deaths occurred in the fol- 


died in the month of January 
„ „ February 

„ „ March 

„ „ April 

„ May 

„ „ J'tne 

” " J , uly 

„ » August 

„ yy September 

39 October 

November 

December 


856 comprise infants and children under 10 - 

«... r 1 O./P fit 10 4111 f I VO 


37 

42 

51 

31 

47 

61 

19 

18 

10 


persons between the age oi 10 and 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 


20 
30 
40 
50. 
60- 
70 
80 
90 
100 
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Tlie last 28 consist almost chiefly of Homan Catholics, born, 
brought up, and permanently residing in India. Thus the deaths 
of children form more than half of the total mortality of the fix¬ 
ed population of the town, and as the deaths chiefly comprise 
children of Eurasians it shows the somewhat singular fact, that 
among the descendants of one and the same class there is the 
greatest mortality as well as the greatest longevity. f ihis is the 
first attempt to collect statistics of the kind. ^ No regular returns 
of the number of births and the influx ot Europeans have been 
completed. 

The Report concludes by remarks on the practical working of 
the Municipal Acts, in the matter of the difficulty of realising 
the House Rate, of the standard of the valuation of Houses for 
assessment, of the Lighting Rate, oi the Carriage and Ilorsc Tax, 
of the nefarious monopoly carried on by native livery stable, 
keepeis, of the punishment of cruelty to animals, and of the cits- 
continuance or removal of nuisances. 


POOREE AND BALASORE. 

Bengal Records , No. XXX. 

This report, written by Henry Ricketts, Esc in 1853, is pub* 
lished in 1859. 

I*—Pooree. 

Pooree, the Southermost of the Bengal Districts, on the West 
shore of the Bay uf Bengal, contains 2,679 square miles, of 
which, at the time of Survey, 885 were under cultivation. The 
population, as ascertained by the Survey Officers, is 5,00,963, 
or 232 inhabitants per square mile. The Laud Revenue of the 
District is 4,78,947. There are but eight Mahomedan Zemin- 
dars; all the rest are Hindoos. There is not one European 
holding land iu the District. Of the 275 Estates, 112 only have 
been held for twenty-five years by the lam dies now in posses¬ 
sion. 

Sugar, Safflower, Tobacco and Cotton, are produced in small 
quantities in favourable spots. No Indigo is grown in the Dis¬ 
trict. Tne estimated quantity of coarse Cotton grown is 1,600 
maunds, of which one-halt is consumed in the District. The 
staph: of the District is Rice, oi which about one^fifth is exported 
to Cuttack, Ganjam, and the Tributary Estates. But the cultiva¬ 
tion o trice in Arracan, where the average of the produce per acre 
is about double that in Cuttack, has checked the export though 

0 2 
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■'nni lowered the prices. There are 101 Estates, paying above Ru¬ 
pees 1 000 Land Revenue. The owners of 13 of these live on their 
property; 88 are non resident; but of these 88,70 reside in the 
District, 18 are absentees. None of the resident proprietors have 
received any superior education. Five only can read and write 
Ooreeah and speak Hiudostanee a little. The people are very 
ignorant, and, for the most part, very poor. There is a great 
v riety of character. The Mahoraedan ryot of 13 inpoor, South 
West from Pooree, is restless and suspicious, jealous of insult, 
and unwilling to undertake any labor except that of tilling his 
Own land. The Hindoos of the Northern Pergunnahs are tract- 
able and simple, but little given to labor. Those on the 
Coast will labor hard as Molungliees; but they arc discontent¬ 
ed, and given to complpin about trifles more than others. 

The diet of all is rice and dal, with saltish or vegetables. 
Of tens of thousands the morning meal is but rice cooked the 
day before. For 1 Rupee and 12 Annas per mensem, a man 
mav have as much as he can eat twice a day oi wholesome food, 
with sufficient variety to prevent disgust 

Land Revenue. Of the Hs. 4,73,047 collected from the District, 
the Rajah of Khotffia pays Rs. 1,56,516, the heirs of the late 
Kisbcuch under Singh, Rs. 61,495, two Mehals belonging to the 
government Rs. 6,795, and the remaining Rupees £$49,140 
is collected from 268 Zemindars bolding their Estates for thirty 
years uu h e the Settlement commenced in 1835, and concluded 
in 1S43 In ten years previous to the Settlement there were 5 
sales for arrears of revenue, and in the ten years subsequent, 
the sales were 15 or 2.46 of the 1 istrict with reference to 
jurnraa, and 7 per cent, of the number of Mehals. The re¬ 
missions on account of droughts and floods between 183<> 36 
and 1812 were Rs. $,36,030-15-1$; from 1842-13 to 1852-53, 
only Rupees 1,17,091-1-9. These are very striking statis¬ 
tics. Twenty Mehals only sold for arrears in twenty years. The 
Zemindar of Pergunnah Kotdcs gave up his estate in 1^33, to be 
.held khas For ten years the average net jumma was Rupees 
72,■-•78, and the average remissions Rupees 23,093 At the Settle¬ 
ment, the sudder jumma imposed was Rupees 81,103, Rupees 
8,205 more than the average jumma under khas management! 
Then the ryot* and Zemindar complained of over-assessment 
lo the farmer an allowance of 29 per cent, and to the latter 
ot 1 > per cent w;m given. Since the Settlement 48 of the Mo- 
fc miilums 1 . vc been sold out for arrears, and the sale of the 
tcn»u\ s of many others within a short period is inevitable. The 
average assessment ou the whole estate was Rs. M:Mi per 
acre, which is certainly high in a poor country like Orissa. 

In RSK* (iou'iTiment directed sluices to be made in the im- 
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__ districts. The Records were in admirable order. As the 

•Settlement of Khoordah will expire in three years, arrangements 
should forthwith be made for re-settlement in the following 
manner. Mr. Wilkinson’s Pottahs should stand for the quantity 
of land they cover. Since this Settlement <54,314 beegahs of 
land extra have been cultivated, ibis should be assessed at 
the rate above the lowest rate current in the village—5 annas, 
which will yield Rupees 20,098 2-0, from which 10 per cent, for 
the Mokuddutns and Pudhans mu t l)e deducted, leaving a net 
increase of Rupees 18,068-6-0. li the Mokuddum or Pudhan .td- 
mits that the whole of the land called cuhurable has been cultivat¬ 
ed, there should be no measurement. The tractsot land considered 
formerly unfit for cultivation, but now cultivated, will be balanced 
by the losses sustained by diluvian. The increase should be iinj os- 
ed gradually in 4 years from j 856-5/ to lS59-b0by equal instal¬ 
ments, and the leases renewed for 24 years from October 185(5. 

Abkaree . The proceeds are insignificant. The engagements 
of the Abkurs on the 1st May aggregated only Rupees 1,041-9-7 
per mensem, or Rupees 12 <39-0-0 per annum, of which nearly 
two-fifths are derived from the one article of “ Gan j ah,” which 
nearly the whole population consume. The taxed article is little 
more than a tithe of the quantity consumed. The illicit 
drug is brought from the t ributary Mchals, and is much pre¬ 
ferred by all the more wealthy classes, as being more mild, and 
possessing all the medicinal qualities of the Ganjah imported 
from Bengal, without any of its deleterious properties. A good 
sample of Ganjah from Ungool will fetch any price demanded. 
It lias now been ascertained that the Ganjah of commerce, grown 
in ltajeshaye and Rogra, and consumed all over Ili. . 

is the leaves of tbc male plant, whereas a specimen of the Gan- 
iali so much approved in Poorce, was composed of the flowers of the 
female plant. This article should be brought under taxation. 
While under the Collector, from 1841-42 to 1846-47, it Yielded 
a net profit of Rs. 63,267. In the next 6 years under the new 
system there was an increase of hs. 2o,697, though the expanses 
had increased 5 times. 

Miscellaneous Revenue. The Stamp receipts are, on an average 
of five years, Rupees 10,898-3-0 ou y. ihere is little litigation, 

and transfers of property aic tew 

Civil Justice. The only Civil C nut is the Moonsilf s stationed 
at. Pooree; the quantity of Jimmc* is inconsiderable. There 
arc but six Vakeels attached to the oflice. Between the 1st 
January and the end ot Vptomber, vuen the Court closed, 
S95) rases were disposed of, ot 'uncu 150 v» re de<riri <] mi trial. 
Of tliCise 150 ens' s> the oldest ease had been or, the fiiei n 
months and one day; the shortest period svuhui winch a caac 
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"v.-.is disposed of one month and seventeen days ; the average 
time was five months and one day. Habitually little or no busi» 
ness was transacted daring the first week of each mouth. The 
Moon ill's explanation was that he is employ, d with his weak 
establishment at that time in preparing the monthly statements 
for the Judge. 

Criminal Justice. The Courts of Criminal Justice in tliePooree 
District are three,—the Magistrate's, the Assistant’s exercising 
special powers, the Deputy Magistrate’s, with Head Quarters at 
Khoordah. An examination of the Returns for_ three years 
gives results creditable to the Authorities. Of 14,/65 witnesses 
examined, 12,639 were discharged having been detained but one 
day. aud only 9 were detained above six days. In heinous 
offences there were 876 convictions to 381 acquittals. The cri¬ 
minal business is not heavy; the average number of cases of all 
sorts for these years is only 1,423, of which 905 were petty as¬ 
saults, but, nevertheless, it was of a nature to occupy much time, 
for the average number of witnesses examined was no less than 
4,921. The Rajah of Khoordah presented a petition, complaining 
< • the anomalous position in which he is now placed ns the Superin- 
tendentof the Temple Establishment comprising from 4 to 5,000 
persons o'er whom he has no control, and remonstrating against 
the proceedings of the Authorities, who, in the case in which 
twenty-two people were crushed to death in the mouth of July 
last, desired to hold him answerable, notwithstanding his having 
been declared free from all responsibility in such eases on his 
agreeing to provide aud pay for a Jemadar aud 20 Burkundazcs 
to keep order in the Temple. It is impossible that any one 
should keep order among such people as the Pandas, Purrarces, 
and oil er Officials in the Temple, without some authority to 

punish trivial offences against the Rules of the • H® 

should be allowed to prohibit an offending Offi rin o 

the temple for a short period, lie should be left to superintend 
and co trol the religious observances, while the duty of Keeping 
1 he pence should be entirely in the bands ot the a kgistrate, to 
be conducted by officers whose presence in the temple tv on lei not 
he offensive io [he Hindoos. . 

Pnlice. Tim District is divided into sm Ihannah?, each 

Thannah on an average containing 449 square mih Dacoity 

and affray are unknown. Forgery i ,; *»nid to be common, but 
this >• not proved by the Returns. Burglary once so common 
y. ?mw rare- 1 he crime of drugging travellers once so pre¬ 
valent is now put down. Heiumis crimes are not concealed 
in Cuttack. Tbc following list of such odcuces in three years 
m a satisfactory state of things in a poor a d ignorant dis¬ 
trict oi OjQO/loO people. 
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10 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Murder 

Wounding with intent to murder 

Dacoity 

Highway robbery 

A ffray 

Incendiarism ... 

Rape ••• ^ --- ... » 

In three years there were 09S persons apprehended by the 
Police, of whom 310 were punished. In the last year (he pro¬ 
portion of convicted to apprehended greatly improved, the num¬ 
ber being 104 out of lt5. 

Poorce Jail. Any child might break out of it. The die ting sy 
torn has been completely carried out, and the use of Opium and 
Tobacco prohibited. The cost of the subsistence of a laboring 
convict is Ilu| ee 1-3-3 per mensem. Several alterations and 
improvements are recommended. 

Kkoordah Jail. It is unlit for women. It is merely one 
large ward built of mud and surrounded by a mud wall. The 
average number of prisoners iu 1852 was 22 £. 

Poores Pilgrim Hospital, which is an Hospital and Dispensary, 
is supported by Government at a cost for establishment of Rs. 
231. a mouth. * It is a building 29i feet long by 20 wide. The 
ward for men is divided from the ward for women by merely 
a canvass screen, and the ward for Women is within 40 feet of 
the public road, and entirely exposed. There arc no Hema'le 
attendants in the establishment, though in June 1853, ,-ixty 
women, and in July 1853, twenty-two women were admit 
The monthly average of patients since October 1851, has been-— 
men twenty eight, women eight. A nurse and metrannec should 
be appointed, and the female wards properly separated from the 

0i '\lirine The Marine at Pooree consists of three surf boats and 
a boat’s crew. The boats were built in August 185?. They arc in 
good condition. The crew receive Rupees 2-8 each. When not 
wanted for the boats, they are employed in pulling the Catcher- 
i. i „ miscellaneous work. JTh^tr are ^ 


wanted tor uie ooais, ^ „ f b ui 

roe punkahs and other miscellaneous work. They 
practised in the boats at least once a month. _ 

Civil Buildings and 1 ubltC H oiks, he Moonsiffs Court is in- 
tolerable. The other public ollices cue commodious and well 
arranged, but the publi*- ' 1 ,l J lL ! ,n S s . are not generally in good 
order. The Embankment in this Listnet measure 27 * miles, on 
nineteen different Kivers, ail branches of the Mahauuddeo, 
which is a mountain torrent oi mir.li tne same character as the 
Bamoodah. The people complain greatly oi the state of the Em¬ 
bankments, and it is true that floods lumpen contimrdlv, indeed 
they happen whenever the Rivers fill. Sluices are quite as no- 
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cessary as Embankments, and in consequence of there not being a 
sufficiency of Sluices, a mischievous system has prevailed of mak¬ 
ing secret Nullahs of tiles through the Embankments, by which 
means water, when wasted, is procured for irrigation at the risk 
of the destruction of the Embankments when the floods come 
down. There should be a separate Executive Engineer for the 
Pooree District for two years. 

I ooree School, hitherto Vernacular, is henceforth to be Eng¬ 
lish with a Master on Us. 150 a month. Hence the number of 
scholars has risen from 3i to 75; of these 40 are the children of 
the Native Officers on the different Establishments, and 35 are 
the children of the Zemindars, &c., of the District. There is not 
one connected with the Priests or other Officers of the Temple. 
The School Itoom is bad. The demand for education among 
the Ooreeahs is at present small enough. Their Literature, till 
within these few years, consisted of fables and romances connect¬ 
ed with their religion, scratched on palm leaves. The utmost 
ambition was to know enough of the language to conduct the 
business of the Courts, and it is the same still. Till English 
shall be the language of the Courts and of the people, justice 
must be administered either in a language unknown to the peo¬ 
ple or unknown to the Judge, for the Authorities, with a very 
few exceptions, never have been, and never will be acquainted 
with Ooreeah. It is a misfortune that Hindoostanee was not 
introduced into the Courts instead of Ooreeah. A consider¬ 
able section of the people understands Hindoostanee. Ooreoahs 
go all over Hiudoostau in search of Pilgrims, or in search of 
bread. Many teach their children Hindoostanee to fit them 
for callings in which a knowledge of that language is necessary 
to success. The Mahomedan population all speak Hiodoos- 
tanee. Had Hindoostanee been introduced, the Ooreeahs 
would have partaken in the advantages of the rapidly rising Li¬ 
terature in that language; they would always have had public 
Officers among them acquainted with the language used in their 
Courts,« ul so large a portion of the people would have thorough¬ 
ly understood all that passed in the Courts, that the run under 
could have had no difficulty in becoming acquainted with the 
proceedings. As it is, while the Hindoostanecs and the .Ben¬ 
galee. are progressing in knowledge and at quirernents, the Ooree¬ 
ahs must stand still, and must always have public Officers igno¬ 
rant of the 'u :gauge of those whom they examine, and in which, 
their proceedings arc recorded. 

Post Office . Thu control of the I>ak now under the Post¬ 
mast r at Cuttack should be transferred to the Pooree Post¬ 
master. 

Matt. In this Agency Salt is made by means of solar eyaponw 
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as well ns by boiling brine. Last year 4,51 >000 maund* 
of “ kurkutch” or solar evaporation Salt, was made. It is all 
sold for consumption in the District, Sumbulpore and the 
Tributary Mchala, at Rupee 1-8 per maund. In the two last 


years the sales were as follows :— 

1851; 1852. 

For district consumption.93.717 93,S53 

Sent to Cuttack .28,578 77^803 

To Sumbulpore.488,77 38,530 

To Tributary Estates .25,657 40,809 


The population of the District is 600,963. At 8 seers per 
head per annum, 93,853 maunds, the quantity sold last year, is 
supply for 4,69,265 persons, leaving 31,698 persons consumers of 
smuggled Salt. In a producing District this must be pronounced 
very satisfactory. The boiled Salt is all exported to Calcutta. 
Seven or eight lakhs of maunds of “kurkutch ” could be made and 
landed at Calcutta at about Rupees 46 per 100 maunds. It would 
be advantageous to the District, and might tend to keep down 
prices in Bengal, if Merchants were allowed to contract for the 
manufacture of kurkutcld’ Salt at Poorce aud to import it 
into Bengal, paying the duty of Rupees 2.30 per 100 levied on 
foreign Salt. The highest rate at which the boiled Salt has been 
stored during the last six years is Rupees 55-7.8; the lowest is 
Rupees 49-5*4. It cannot be made at, less cost. The highest 
rate for kurkutch lias been Rupees 58-3-1; the lowest, Rupee* 
28-13-7. In favorable years if the order were to be unlimited 
it might be manufactured at a considerably lower rate, and al¬ 
though in appearance less pure than boiled Sail , it is much pre¬ 
ferred .by all classes in this part of the country. 


II. —Balasobe. 

Balasore or the Northern Division of Cuttack contains, in. 
eluding Pergunnahs I uttehabad and LUcJl raehour on the 
JNorth bank of the Sooburnreeka River, 12,65,825 Acres or 
3,977 square miles. The population is said to be 5 , 00,000 
The Estates paying revenue are 1,140 The jummah of the 
District is Rupees 3 , 89 * 18 — 6 -* , b0 that the average reve¬ 
nue paid bv each Estate is Rupees o41. There are only four 
Estates paying a sudder juuunah above Rupees 10,000; seven 
paying between 5 and 10,000, and sixty-six paving above 1,000 
and less than 5,000 ; of these u considerable Estates, fifty have 
been held by the present proprietors tor above 25 years. Of ’ be 
3,1-10 proprietors, 398 reside on their Estates, and 747 are non¬ 
residents, 1,053 arc Hindoos, 75 are Mahometans, 12 are held 
by Government, There is not a European Land-holder iu the 

H 






District None of the Zemindars of the Northern part of the 
District have received an education out of tlie common routine. 
Sugar, Cotton and Tobacco are produced in small quantities. 
The staple produce is Paddv. From 1836 to 1843, the exports 
amounted to 18,94,332 giving an yearly average of 2,3rt,SOO 
inaunds. From 1845 to 1852 the exports have been 53,37,822 
maiinds, being an average of 6,G7,300, nearly treble. Besides this, 
a considerable quantity is exported by land to Midnapore. In 
1831 there were but 56 vessels belonging to the Port, there arc 
now 167, notwithstanding the loss of 44 in the gale ot October 


1851 

Land Revenue. The Land Revenue of the District is Rupees * 
3,89,182-6 paid by 1,140 Zemindars; of these 608 pay their Ke- 
\cnue directly into the Collector’s 'Treasury, 532 pay to the De¬ 
puty Collector stationed at Bhuddruck. The 532 Mehals are 
composed of one large Estate, belonging to the Government 
which is held kliasf525 Mehals, the jummah of which is 
l c ,s c han Rupees 200, aud six Mehals, the jummah of which 
' lA abov Rupees 200, the proprietors of which requested to 
be allowed to pay iheir Revenue in that Treasury. From 
1832-33 to 1841-42 the remissions of Revenue amount¬ 
ed to'Rupees 9.21,176-10-2, from 1842-43 to 1851-52 they were 
only Rupees 1,02,870-1-8. From 1810-41 to 1845-46 the remit¬ 
tances of Treasure to Calcutta were Rupees 5,67,893-7-9 being 
an average of Rupees 94,648, from 1846-47 to’1852-53 the re¬ 
mittances were Rupees 18,98,995-1-2 being an average oi 
Rupees 2,68,427. Since the completion of the Settlement in 
1843 thirteen Mehals have been under the Court of Wards. 
The value of property when brought to public sale nas tre )led 
as in Cuttack. Cultivation has spread, but remissions commensu¬ 
rate with losses have not been granted. Since the Settlement, 
ei diiv Mehals have at different times, and for different periods, 
been held khas, and managed by Government Oiheers. In 
twontj ix Mehals the collections have fallen short of tue jum- 
mah assessed at the Settlement. In fifty-six. Meha ‘ 1C Cu " 
tions exceeded the Settlement jummah. This is confirmatory ot 
the general impression, that upon the whole, the settlement is 
lighter in B.'dusoi\; than in Cuttack. There are only five Mehals 
now held khas in Balasore. The demand for 1 utwafee papers 
should cease and the Canoougoes be dismissed, the Records are 
admirably arranged. Coarse p iper, such as is made in the Jails, 
should not be used. It is eaten by worms. The beams of all 
rooms built for records should bo of irou> and the floors laid with 
sheets of zinc all over. 

Abkaree. It lias been proposed to transfer this department to 
•fj U; Collccluvs, The new system has existed in this district six 
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it's. On a comparison with the last six years of the Collector’s 
management, there is an increase of Rupees 24,801-1-0 i. 
Opium Department, and a loss of Rupees 9,-197-13-0 in the other 
Departments, the net gain being Rupees 15,364-1-0. The use 
of Opium lias greatly increased. Ganjah is not approved of in 
Balasore, hut it is less injurious than opnnn-ear.ng. _ 

Criminal Justice. The Criminal Courts m the division of the 
Province are those of the Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and De- 
nutv Magistrate stationed at CuttncK. Ihc work is heavy; in the 
three years from 1S50 to 1653, 10,593 witnesses were examined, 
of whom 3 029 were detained one day only, and 168 above six 



irate has disposed of no less 
kinds, has received and passed orders on o,8o0 reports, and dis¬ 
posed’ of 1,339 petitions. 

1 Police The District is divided into six Thannalis containing 
each on an average, 329 square miles. Violent crimes are more 
prevalent than in the other Divisions of the Province. i here 
were in the three years 1,995 crimes of all sorts, of which 2u5 
endv "'ere of a netty‘nature. The average number of persons ap¬ 
prehended was 1,060, the convictions 471 . The total number 
ot convictions in heinous cases was 311 to 302 acquittals. 
From want of experience young men of good character and 
education are useless as D. of Police, ary of Rupees 

25 as a Mohurrir, with a prospect of becoming a Darogah when 
some experience had been acquired, and of rising ultimately to a 
Deputy Magistracy, would induce many persons of education 
and character to commence, where they must commence, to be 
successful in the lower grade Mere the salary of Mohurrks 
7, ' an( i of all Darogahs Rupees 75 and 100, whenever a, 

occurred it might be filled, if desired, by the younger 
1 V . , f „|I t i ie most respectable laud-holders in the District, 
?hl„ on “he character of the Mulct Officer ; tWj 

bu bnv terms, accept office trader some nten, the, will 

' * QiiiJc of respectability under others. The Thannah 

accept a \ ^ -jffiannah office should he built of 

has no lock-up fll>e nofc iu gooAorder 

m-.somy. , is in g 0 od order. The Hospital, the Ward for 
.... 01 ‘‘j .i „ civil Jail should all be apart from the f rimi- 

to TIcoonsc.monct.ofherra.tncirard 
for females inside the Criminal Jji were shewn not long since. 
A person who had been confined u the Cruumal Jail and rc- 
Icased, was detected trying to scale the walls and get .uc the 
Jail aaain near the Women’s W ard, lhe present miaugements 
were all made to save expense m buildings and separate guards, 

H 2 
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they are bad. There should be an Hospital for the 60 men 
of the Paik Corps at Balasore. The prisoners of Cuttack and 
P alas ore are chiefly employed in making paper which is extern- 
dvely used in all the offices. This paper is sized with a prepa¬ 
ration of rice in which worms will breed, and in a few years, not 
only will the records of the present time be eaten up, but the 
old papers will be injured. Either another sort of sizing should 
be Used, or arsenic should be mixed with this sizing, or the pub¬ 
lic officers shouhl be positively ^prohibited from using the Jail 
paper, except for covers of letiers and such purposes. All pri¬ 
soners sentenced to beyond three months at Pooree and beyond 
six months at Balasore, should be sent to Cuttack. A certain 
sum should be laid out every year in gradually providing com¬ 
plete protection from an irruption of the sea. The inundation 
cf 1831 cost the Government 26,000 subjects and many lakhs of 
.Rupees. Nearly every year a hurricane occurs somewhere at 
the head of the Bay. The cost of protecting the South Pcr- 
gunnahs would be about Hs. 50,000. The people now fear the 
floods from the Hill more than the flood from the Sea. 

Marine . The Marine Establishment at Balasore is the Master 
Attendant and the Schooner Orissa . His duties are to regulate 
the vessels trading in the Port, to look after the buoys in the 
Balasore and Damreh Rivers, to collect the buoyage duties, to 
•assist distressed vessels, to take charge of wrecked property, 
to ship treasure, to convey the annual supplies of opium, sta¬ 
tionery, &c. to Pooree, Cuttack and Balasore, &e. The vessels of 
the Port of Balasore have of late rapidly increased. They now 


number 167, notwithstanding 


44? having been 


of 1851. The trade of the Port is yearly increasing. 


lost in the gale 


Custom House . The value 
years has been as follows :— 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

The falling off was in the 
flooKr, Europe Thread, and 
Beclul Nut has diminished 
creased considerably. This 
withstanding 

tricts, occasioned by a blight 
tbns and destroyed thousands of trees. 


of the Imports for the last five 


6 

3 

13 

6 


4 

4 

5 

6 
6 


83.158 
94,829 
... 1,15,626 

... 1,41,524 

... 1,00,909 

following articles—Bcetul Nut. 
Brass-Ware. The quantity of 

but little, but the value has de- 

_ is the case in other markets, not* 

r. the greatly decreased produce ot the Eastern Dis- 
ioned by a blight which has fallen on the planta- 
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The value of the Exports was in— 


.. 1,26,716 11 6 
.. 2,61,175 12 0 
•• 3,49,793 12 1 
•• 1,71,733 13 1 
•• 1,99,437 3 1 


1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 
1 S5.2-53 


Nearly the whole is duty on rice and paddy. The falling off is 
attributable to the storm ot Octobe r I8ol, in which one -fourth 
of the whole shipping of the Port was destroyed. The aggie- 
gate duties for five years from 1848-49 to 1852-53 amounted to 
Rupees 12,287-11-5. The expenses were Rupees 6,183-15, so 
that the check is obtained at no cost, but ou the Contrary pro¬ 
duces a trifling income. An Hospital should be erected at liala- 
sore. Its expenses are estimated at Rs. 150 a month. 

Salt. Tire Salt of the District is famous for its purity. The 
average quantity of Salt manufactured during the six years from 
1840-41 to 1845-46, was 4,94,940 maunds, for the six years from 

1846-47 to 1851-52 it was only 3,29,810, the manufacture be¬ 
ing limited in consequence of the large importations from Eu¬ 
rope. In this agency the charge has been brought down to Rupees 
62,877 per 1,00,000 maunds landed and stored at Sulkea, includ¬ 
ing al) the Golah charges, and should the produce be increased 
to 7 or 74 lakhs of maunds, which it might be, the cost would he 
still less. The sale of Salt for consumption in the District has, for 
the last seven years, averaged 77,125 maunds, and last year \ is 
62,396. T!iis at S seers each, is supply for 4,11,980 persons 
The population is estimated at 5,00,000, so that 88,020 con¬ 
sume smuggled Salt; considering the very large space over which 
the manufacture in this District is spread, perhaps a beaer re¬ 
turn could hardly be expected. 

Schools. Thirty-seven boys have been enrolled in the books 
of the new English School, but the desire for an English Edu¬ 
cation is not great. A mistake has been made in endeavouring 
to improve Ooreeah, instead oi introducing llindoostancc or Ton- 
galee; but the time has passed for effecting a change. All pub¬ 
lic officers should iusist on their subordinates dividing c ;mir 
words the one from the other ns in English am! Bengalee, instead 
of stringing them together. B increases about 10 per cent, the 
trouble of the writer, and decreases about 30 per cent, the trou¬ 
ble of the reader. The Ooreeah School at Bhuddruck is badly at¬ 
tended, there are 52 in the list, but the average attendance is 
15 only. English should be taught in this School also. 
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THE REVENUE SURVEY IN SIND. 

1856 and 1857. 

In continuation Gf No. XVIII of the Bombay 
IiecorcLs: New Series. 

On the 16th April 1858, Mr. Frere the Commissioner in Sind 
reports to the Governor of Bombay the progress made in the 
Survey and Settlement of the Land Tax in Sind for 1856 and 
1S57. The plan of operations laid down was very similar to 
that followed in the Punjab. Settlement Officers were to be 
employed to fix, in the first instance, the boundaries of villages 
and estates; to define all which was to be subsequently recorded 
by the Survey; and to make the rough vernacular plans, which 
are a necessary preliminary to the more scientific operations of 
ihe Survey. What is technically called in the.Bengal Presiden¬ 
cy a revenue 3 as distinguished from a topographical Survey esta¬ 
blishment, was then to follow, the Settlement Officer. But the 
functions of such an establishment are so different from those 
of the Bombay Revenue Surveyors, that in Sind,' as in the Pun- 
iaub, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal, the duties uf a 
Revenue Survey establishment are confined to surveying and 
mapping and collecting statistical data, and have nothing to do 
with assessing the land-tax, the most essential difference between 
the operations of a revenue, as distinguished from a topographi¬ 
cal Survey being, that it records all facts and features which 
have d purely fiscal importance, as well as those which are of 
topographical value ; whereas a topographical Survey takes no¬ 
tice only of such facts as have a strictly topographical impor¬ 
tance. When the Revenue Survey had completed it^ maps, and 
recorded the statistical data collected, their measure meats would 
be applied as a test of tbe general accuracy of the results of the 
vernacular plans and measurements made by the Settlement 
Officer. If satisfactory, the latter would then complete* his Set¬ 
tlement by finally fixing the assessment of the Governmentland- 
tax, and by settling all rights and defining all liabilities which 
had not been, previously settled and defined as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the Survey operations. 

The duties of a Settlement Officer in Sind were more difficult 
than elsew here. ] n other provinces he had c ither some rough tem¬ 
porary Settle].- mt framed under our ovai Government, or,any 
rate, the records of an unaltered Native system to guide him in his 
operations, iiut in Sind the Native system had been broken 
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trough without the substitution of anything however rough. He 
had to combine with his work the charge of the current revenue 
duties of the district, which of course limited the ; mount of work 
he could get through in a year. These facts were not explained 
to the Government of India, which objected to the number of 
Settlement Officers asked for. The amount of work done has in 
consequence been less than it would otherw ise have been, and 
that which has been executed without any previous knowledge of 
Sind Revenue management is so defective, that much of it will 


have to be done over again, _ 

The work done mav be arranged into tour classes as regards 
the decree of certainty attending the levy of the laud tax. The thi ee 
Kardarates comprising the whole Frontier Districts. Ornerkote— 
Hvdrabad Collectorate, and portions ot the Jvurram.ec lalooka, are 
in the First Class. In these the laud assessment m y br considered 
as fixed and permanent, and totally independent, f the caprice of 
ioeal Revenue Officers. Shikarpoor, Nowshcra (Abra) Sukkur, 
Larkhana, Nussecrabad, Kuiuber, Ruttadera, hlekur, Tigr. K ik- 
j. m . iiohree, Gotckce, Ooboura, Meerpoor, (Mathela)—Sliikar- 
noor Collectorate, are in the Second Class. In these the money 
rates per definite area have been fixed as in the First Class, hut 
owin'* to the imperfection or incompleteness of the demarcation, 
the measurement or their record, the assessment cannot he 
considered* as perfectly fixed and free from fluctuation. The 
Third Class comprises the following talookas: - 


Hydrabcid Collectorate. 

Halla. 

Sukkurund. 

Sliadadpoor. 

Iiurrachee 
The Hubb valley and 
Hill districts in the 
Kurrackce Collectorate. 

Kotree. 

Reh wan-Johee. 

°" kcr3 - IUe 

Class includes the following talookas . 

JJijJnibad Collectorate. 

Coonec-Hheva-Mobut. Bnddeena. 

Bagha-ke-Tanda. do,,da * 

Alyar-ke-Tanda. Ueerpoor (khas). 

Narra. 


IS owshera (Sahitec). 
Mora* 

Hyderabad. 

Collectorate . 
Ghorabarce, 

Jathee. 

Malijuuda. 

Tatta. 

Meerpoor Bntfcora. 
Shtthb under. 
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Kurrachee Collectorate. 

Portions of Talookas. 

Kotree and Mahjunda. 

In these no mouey rate per beega or acre or other fixed area 
lias been yet settled, so that a man, when he sows, is not able 
to teli what assessment he will have to pay on his crops. With 
triiiing exceptions, all the talookas of the Hydrabad and Kur- 
raHiee Collectorates were ia these two last classes, up to the 
end of 1857; but Settlements are in progress, which will place 
many of them in the second class before the end of 1858. 

In the Omerkote Districts the settlement is popular. The 
Government revenue is higher than it ever has been before un¬ 
der our Government, and is annually improving. In the Fron¬ 
tier Districts the results which might have been expected from a 
light fixed land-tax are abundantly visible. In the IShikarpore 
Collectorate, the good effects of fixed rates of cash assessment 
« rc 'iiown in the general contentment of the agricultural claves,, 
and a steady increase of the revenue; the result affords every 
reason for expecting that the completion of the Purvey and .Set¬ 
tlement will give a great impulse to agricultural enterprise, and. 
largely increase the Government revenue. The Hydrabad and 
Kurrachee Collectorates contrast favourably with Upper Sind, 
where the difficulties were so much greater. 

The following Table shews the number of villages surveyed 
up to the end of the season I85G-57 : — 




Collectorates. 


SHIR A.Ei'OOR 

Hyderabad 

Kuerachee 


The number «»f Vil- The whole nura 


lagea and extent 
of Area Profes¬ 
sionally Survey¬ 
ed, up to the uvivl 
of the season 
1856-57. 


Villages. ! Area. 


290 


\ 


her of Villages 
and extent of Area 
remaining to 
he Professionally 
Surveyed. 


Villages, 


Beegas. 

46,47,793 


Area* 


Beegas. 
1,182 75,70,873 


.'he nuftiberof Vil¬ 
lages and exten 
of Area remain* 
ing to be Profes¬ 
sionally Survey¬ 
ed, of which the 
Boundaries have 
been Demarcated 
in advance of the 
SurveV. 


Villages. 


1,289 


Acres. 

63,61,200 


551* t 


470 


Area. 


Beegas. 

23,47,748 

Acres. 

13,00,000 


The number of Vil¬ 
lages and extent 
... .. in 

th>* Interior Mea 
surements hav 
been completed. 


Villages. 


130 jj 


Area. 


Beegas. 

6,34,457 


3,769 


Be marks. 


* Tho approximate 
area of the districts! 
not yet surveyed is 
here given. 

f This includes the! 
portion of tbe Lard 
k ha na di st r i cts whic h! 
have been surveyed 
according to tho' 
“ Bombay” System. ! 


The area of tho Kur- 
racheo Collectorate 
about 16,000 square 
miles. 


<sl 


60S 
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fju-atenant Macdonald reports liis Koveuue Survey operations 
during 1356-57 in the Ilohree or left bank Deputy Collectorate 
of the Shikarpoor Division. The total area surveyed in detail 
was 3037.74 square miles, at an average cost of Hs. 13-12-3 per 
square mile, and Ks. 173 - 13 - 11 per village circuit. The above 
includes all the contingent charges, as well as carnage for the 
Native Surveyors and Measurers. The whole area was divided 
into 17 main circuits. The maximum area of any circuit was 
32 5 82,2*10 acres, and the minimum 55,921 *4 the average 
ljeina 165,426-65. It was very difficult to obtain labour 
for the Survey. The G. T. Station at Sukkur is the point ot 
origin for the Upper Sind Survey. From this point all the co¬ 
ordinates will be calculated, aud the converging of the points 
ea*fc and west of this station in the Sind Survey operations wdl 
be' calculated on it. It has not been feasible to connect on any 
(i . T. Stations, but pillars have been built in suitable parts ot 
the districts, and where the triaugnlatiou of the G. T. Survey 
uilres place, these marks will be available to allow oi the ice- 
venue Survey operations being connected with the G. T. results. 

'The Uohree districts were ceded to the British by a treaty con¬ 
cluded between Meer Ali Moorad Koostum and Musseer Khan-, 

.. i Nov nah'ur, in the year 1842. Meer Ali Moorad, the present 
^alnoor Amcor of Khyrpoor, kept unlawful possession of this 
territory for a period ot ten years without a claim to it. On the 
fra ol being discovered, he was publicly degraded from his rank 
as Buis by the Governor General in Council, who, in his procla¬ 
mation, dated 2nd January 1852, declared to all India how Meer 
Ali Moorad, having been fairly and openly tried on the charge 
^ lmvvn*r connived at fraud aud forgery of documents, in order 



52,000,000 and Ks. 07,( 00. There is only one river in tlie dis¬ 
trict,—the “ Indus/'’—flowing for about seventy miles in a S. by 
•\V. ’direction, having an average width of about ) ,300 yards, 
with an average depth of about nine feet in the dry, end twentv- 
four feet in the rainy season. Its uspial Velocity is three knots 
an hour, which increases to seven in the frcslres. It is naviga¬ 
ble throughout the year by steamers ot large size drawing from 
three to four feet of water, and there are Native boats of sixty 
tons burthen plying on. it. Its former course was past the old 
town of Aron /but in some tremendous convuls,on of native, 
the river forced its way through the Lukkur lulls, and took if ■ 

present couist'. uot rich. There are not two land- 

l.oMors in .“.^ district ,vbo could M to .peed K,. u„, 

‘ month They are all keen sportsmen and never leave then 
houses without sporting adjuncts, such as hawks or dogs, 
accompanying them. The people are lazy and good-temper- 
td very adverse to work, except as, helps m all sperm- mat- 
t ,rs- as beaters they are unrivalled, lhey are addicted t.. 
drunkenness, are filthily dirty in their persons, and are immoral 
•. pvf pme • they arc tolerably muscular, and, generally 

m IrP tall and robust. The men of the Kcgistan, the 

speaking are Uland ^ ^ ^ ^ ajfe vevy ° ctiv( , tr;i . 

ve?Z" miles and miles of ground every day, and breathing the 
5 - , l] iev escape numerous evils common to 

pure <lc?eri , , , licar t hc river ; they arc far finer and Wronger 
those v ^ Jlacdonald says, “ I thoroughly enjoyed my short 
men. - J ' *' These sand-hills abound with antelope, and 
May in m vritb. the aid of a camel, trained for the 

1 oiten sti vC him. This animal would take mo up 

purpose, keepin© hundred yards of an antelope.cud wend I 

to within eighty - $nre missed mv shot; he devoinod 

be mortified b.jom tho slaughtered deer with great gusi*>. 

the entrails ana j being carnivorous ; and never do 

Never hr.d 1 ^appropriate or disgusting, than the 

i remember any s, !i { „p [ n the air, slowly munching 

huge brute, witb i« ^ c f entrails and garbage'which liuug 
up the blood}, > m i,i s jaws.” Camels take a part in mou¬ 
rn dotted festoon - ;.)| cnt ponies are bred in tlic districr. 

cultural operations, anu 

of Uohree. 
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ADMINISTRATION OP THE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


1857-58. 


Arrangements have been earned out for relieving the Engi¬ 
neers of most of the duties appertaining to the Barrack-master's 
department. In June 1857 it was determined to limit expendi¬ 
ture to absolutely necessary works, and sucli repairs as were 
indispensable to the stability of each class of buildings. The 
Public Works’ accounts have attracted great attention, and Capt. 
Dickens has been placed in special charge of this department for 
Bengal. Kules were laid down to restrict grants of public 
money in aid of works partly paid for by individuals. The prin¬ 
ciple is that the contributions are to be set clown as a portion 
of Public Works Income, and the entire expenditure to appear 
in the public accounts as the cost of the work, so that the pri¬ 
vate contribution is to be regarded as an aid to the public work, 
not the public grant a - an aid to the private undertaking Officers 
of die department are to supply themselves with tools without 
the interference of the Ordnance Department; Soldiers i:i the 
Mills arc to be employed on Public Works, and paid by contract. 

The following shews the quantity of barrack room prepared 
during the year for the new Army of Europeans rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the Mutinies;— 



Lower Pro¬ 
vinces. 

N. TV'. P., Nagpoor 
and Saugor Territory. 

Total. 

New Barracks entirely built 

.For men. 
8,100 

For men. 
18,800 

27,200 

Banachs restored and miscel¬ 
laneous buildings restored 
and adapted for cover ... 3,350 

21,800 

25,150 

R.\isliug permanent Barracks 

4,850 

5,900 

10,750 


,6,600 

46,500 

03,100 


The “new Barracks entirely built*' *u 

factor and substanoe, from shelter of the most hasty and tem¬ 
porary character, to that of the kind usually understood as 
permanent.” Out of the whole amount, coyer for about 2,200 
la il may ) y claim to the latter character, including the work 
at fort Wijham, which has been some years in progress. ,Cover 
h r between 8,000 and 9,000 men is of a very temporary kind; 
‘be remainder is of a medium kind, of which the better exam- 
pier may last for at least 12 or 15 years with ordinary repairs. 
The iron framework sent out from England has been larmav 
used zo Bengal- Barracks have been ordered for Native troops 
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in Pegu on condition that their families do not accompany them. 
Terms have been arranged with a private company for work¬ 
ing a section of the iron district of Kumaon. 

The Dacca and Arracan road has been abandoned as a whole. 
Only the section between Chittagong and Dacca will be com¬ 
pleted. 

Railways . Good progress has been made in Rental except 
in the Soane district where the works were entirely stopped by 
the Mutinies. At the Soane bridge the damage done was l!s. 
20,000. In the North West the line from Allahabad was open¬ 
ed’to Futtchpoor at the end of March, and it was hoped that the 
opening to Cawnpoor would be possible before the end of the 
rains. But 7 4 lakhs of property were lost in the Mutinies. A 
new line of Railway was moreover adopted up the Doab. M 
Ren del, an Engineer sent out by the Railway Board to report 
upon measures for hastening the work, recommended the sub¬ 
stitution of iron for brick on most viaducts. The recommenda¬ 
tion was adopted. The revenue return of the East Indian Rmi- 
way ending June 1857 shewed the following satisfactory re¬ 
sult :— 

Gross Revenue . Rs. 7.01,953-4-9 

Working Expenses ... ,, 2,Go,£41*4-2 

Net Revenue ... „ 4,38,712-0-7 

This is nearly six per cent, on the highest estimate of the 
cost of the experimental line, including the two termini and the 
rolling stock. There is improvement in almost all items of 
working expenditure. The following statement shews the ex- 
\ applied for sanctioned and expended in 1857-1858 
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Presidency 
or Pro¬ 
vince. 


Class of Work. 


11Madras ... 


2 Bombay .. 


/State ... ... ... 8,67,73/ 

] Interne. 1 Improvement ... 9,79, SB 
i Repairs ... . . .14,92,32. 

( Petty and Emergent Works 2,60,1 1 3 

f State ... ... ...10,53,882 

I Internal Improvement ... 3,33,324 
11tepairs ... ... 7,50,000 

I Petty and Emergent Works 1,62,794 


2 cc 
c o 

* *= 
W GO 
e-4 rH 

° C 

i 



4 


Bengal ... I 


N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces ... 


5 Straits Set- 
| tlemcnts 


i 

OjPuujab 


7.0u,lh 


36,00,000 


23,00,000 


State ... 

j Internal Improvement 
i Repairs 
Petty and Emergent Works 

'State ... 

J Internal Improvement 
... 

Put ty and Emergent Works 

/State ... 

) Internal Improvement ... 

iRepairs ... ^ ••• 

l Petty and Emergent Works 

/ State. 

J Internal Improvement ... 
l Repairs 

(Petty and Emergent Works 
.State ... 

) Inf ci ual Improvement 
(Repairs 
' Pel t v iu)• l Emergei<t Works 


2,51,338 
1,49,620 
10,00,000 
1,96,042 16,00,000 


5,00,000 

5,10,000 

12 , 00,000 

1,90,000 


> Ptiffu 


0 T. and M. 

I Pro\im‘o' 


24,00,000 


79,300 
7,150 

13,550 1,00,000 

27,95,141 
7,35,017 
2,50, 000 

3,19,842 41,00,000 

78,169 

77,674! 

1,44,157 3,00,000 

3,88,174' 


:::! w4,74o| 


> State ... 

| j Internal Improvement 

1 il . # . . ... ’ V ' ’ 1 ' " 1 

1 t\tty und Emergent Works j l,57,086J < ,00,000 

(Stu >• . ...| 2,27,989j 

Internal Improvement ...! 8,2t> k 

, Rep 11 • ■ • \ > 

'Pot'; .iml Emorg'-id Works' 17.162 VOnOOO 


68,59,671 


69,25,891 


58,21,425 


50,00,008 


2,28,5 n 


63,31,958 


12,49,321 


37,82,6(0 


10,96,52s' 
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ADMINISTRATION OF MADRAS. 
1857-58. 




The Madras Presidency, despite an unfavourable season and 
the necessity of stopping Public Works* lias been tranquil. 

Civil Justice. There were during the year 1,97,751 suits to be 
adjudicated, involving property worth two and* a half millions 
sterling. ],30,5‘26 decisions were passed, thirty-four per cent, 
of which were in favour of defendant, eight in favour of plaintiff, 
and lifty-eight compromised. Ox the ninety-six thousand suits 
disposed of by the District Moonsiffs, no b:s- than one-sixth is 
in cases where the value at issue is under ten rupees, and the 
average value of all claims brought before these Officers, is but 
fifty 'Two rupees. Where the value of the property at i^uo is 
under ten rupees, and where the claim is not or' account of re; I 
property or personal damages, the District Moo muffs have a 
co-ordinate jurisdiction with the village Moonsiffs, and it is net 
a little remarkable that there were brought before the latter, no 
less than twenty Tour thousand five hundred suits representing 
claims of upwards of a lakh aud-a-haif of rupees in value, 
and decisions were passed by them in nineteen thousand two 
hundred cases, more by three thousand than were passe 1 in such 
petty cases by the District Moonsifts, clearly showing a prefer¬ 
ence on the part ot the people tor the quick and easiiv accessi¬ 
ble justice, administered by those unpaid off . be com. 

paratively expensive and tedious.process of a suit before one of 
the regularly established courts. 

Criminal Justice . Upwards of 90JJ2O criminal chary • . \rc 
investigated involving upwards 200,000 persons. Of these the 
police committed about twelve thousand tor trial before the 
higher Courts, sixty thousand were punished, and one hundred 
ami fifty thousand acquitted or released ; ah. ut thirty-live per 
cent, of the latter being released on account of default, compro¬ 
mises, &e. Deducting these, and the persons committed, from 
the gross number, the convictions by the police are about thirty- 
nine per cent, ol those apprehended. Of ihe 8,000 persous sent 
before the Magistrates 47 per cent, were punished, and 650 
sent up for trial. Of about three thousand persons tried fey the 
Judges of the Sessions Courts, about seventeen hundred were 
acquitted, and allowing fur those held to security, and f< r those 
ou who m final sentence was passed by the Foujdaive ndawiut, tho 
convictions are forty per cent. The general average of convictions 
in all the Courts is about forty-two per < tit. of those urn up. n 
lb- ir trial. There is a great decrease in offences eonnni ted by 
the police, Altogether fifty-nine thousand persons wen pun- 
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Of these forty-five were hanged. thirty-three transported 
fo: life, nineteen hundred sentenced to imprisonment, eight hun¬ 
dred and sixty were flogged, forty-three thousand fined, and 
about ten thousand confined in the stocks and village jails. In 
the more serious offences the proportion of convictions to popu¬ 
lation was one in nine thousand; in the most heinous crimes 
one iu twenty-one thousand. 

The Inspector of Jails has reported very unfavourably of the 
Tails of Combaconum, Madura, aud Coimbatore, and estimates 
for new jails have been ordered, but no great expenditure can 
be sanctioned at present. The new jail at Salem is partly built, 
hut the jails are all overcrowded, and only one, Trichinopoly, is 
tolerably secure. Two instances of jail breaking occurred; 
sixty-three prisoners escaped, and the efficiency of the jail guards 
was increased. From the Returns of Prisoners up to the 
dose of 1857, it appears that the total number of persons in pri¬ 
son at that date was 6,880, the number of convicts 5,622, of 
prisoners held to security 561, of other classes 727. The ratio 
of mortality to numbers has been, in some jails, very high, 
amounting to a total of 490 on an average of about 6,500 pri- 
oner.'-. in one small prison alone, that of Itchaporc, on an 
average of 71 prisoners, there were 26 deaths, of which 11 were 
from cholera. At Salem the deaths were no less than 75 on an 
average of 220 prisoners, and at Madura there were o9 on an 
a\ era go of 219 prisoners. 

Revenue. The Monsoon brought too much rain which deluged 
the country, breached the tanks, and destroyed the means of 
irrigation. This caused a decrease of cultivation :— 




40,682 


4,49,060 1 


555 1,11,913 
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Land 

Revenue. 

1 

Abkarry, or; 
Tax on 
S p ir itu-j 
ous Li-J 
quors. 

Salt. 

Sea Chi.s-1 
toms. 

. 

jMoturpb a.i 
> or Tax on 
Profession, 
&c. 

S t a m p 
Revenue. 

Frontier. 

Extra Re¬ 
venue. 

Grand To¬ 
tal. 

1856- 57 ... 

1857- 58 

i 

3,75.09.71!} 53,12,853 

j 8.59,79,828' 26,22,846 

54.01,795 

56.97.317 

13.09,610 

12,81,262 

i 10,82,97-1 
| 10,85,408 

7,07,710 

7,05.525 

1,95,319 

1,93,858 

1 2,09,805 

2,12,500 

4,88,00,934 

4,78,69*010 

Increase — 

... 

i 

3.09,993 

2,92,722. 

! 1 • 

2,431 

57,809 

... 

2,695 


Decrease.... 

| £30,999 

j 15,29,885. 

£29.272 

28,381 

£243 

£5,781 

1,161 

! 

£270 

: ... 

9,31,915 

£ ... 

152,988J 

... ' | £2,838 


... 

£116 

... 

£93,191 
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The trade of Madras continued healthy, and the port of Co- 
c! in. i- rapidly increasing. It was visited during the year by 
100.000 tons of shipping. The annexed memorandum shows the 
value of bullion and specie exported and imported during the last 
fi\c years in the whole Presidency. 

Imports. Exports. 

Rs. Es. 

1853- 54 1,00,82,454 1,05,68,829 

1854- 55 75,40,804 74,17,510 

3155-56 . 1,43,88,591 52,77,904 

1856- 57 1,70,32,599 33,38,315 

1857- 58 1,84,60,055 1,16,43,9o4 

A number of small and vexatious taxes, on cattle or pasture 
land, on sheep and goats, trees and other things, have been abo- 
lisbf cl. They were all limited, local, and profitless. The dis- 
iriet printing presses have succeeded, costing no more than the 
old arrangements, lightening labour, increasing the communi- 
< at ion between officials, and securing publicity for official de¬ 


tails. 


The Survey of the Presidency has been commenced. The 
reporter notices improvements in the management of dms-bouses 
(C butt rums) local funds, and proceeds to notice private corn- 
par tes for irrigation. Two great schemes have been proposed. 

)st .—A canal to connect the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Presidency, passing from Ponany, through the Pal ghaut 
Gap across the Districts of Coimbatore, Triohinopolj, aud Tan- 
joro, and terminating at Ncgapatam (a line nearly coincident with 
that of the Madras Railway, and the proposed great Southern 


of India line). 

*2.71(1. —'J he junction of the Toombadra and Prunar Rivers by a 
cut crossing potions of the Bellary and Kurnool Districts. I he 
Parmar debouches on the Eastern Coast in the District of Ad- 
lore. A branch canal was intended to extend from the Loom* 
hr.dra to Hyderabad. 

Both these undertakings involve great expenditure to an ajftpunt 
“not, yet ascertained, and must encounter great physical difficul¬ 
ties/ Jt would therefore be impossible to guarantee a fixed 
r a on i.he outlay to be incurred in such works. It hns also 
Ixtm pointed out that the line from Ponmiy to Negapatam in- 
ter mem tier watershed of the country, and cuts off the supplies 

of a vast net-work of perty reservoir mid channels, fed by the 
drainage id tlie ■ ountiy, and the ► ml) streams of the hill ranges. 
i v, or:(’ of tlm si Y{ 4 :' nw, from which the canal would be filled, arc 
feeders of the Rsver (Javory, whose waters contribute to their- 
/..ration of Taiijorc and Trichmonoly, an 1 arc so completely ab¬ 
sorbed, that a mere rivulet alone reaches the sea. Further em 
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barrassments would arise out of the existing system of an amal¬ 
gamated lmd and water rate, and the necessity of subjecting the 
ryot to an authority entirely distinct from that of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is believed that these considerations have probably not 
suggested themselves to the projectors of the company. 

Besides the introduction of European capital and shill in the 
formation of Coffee plantations oil the Neilgherry and Shevaroy 
Hills, and in the Wynaad, where the planters are already be* 
corning a numerous and important body, several mercantile 
houses have branch agencies in the provinces, for the purchase 
of raw produce on the spot where it is grown, and to some ex¬ 
tent directly from the producers. The most important oi theno 
etablisbmenU are the sugar works of Messrs. Arbuthnot and 
Co., in Eajahmundry and Ganjatn ; those of Messrs. Binny and. 

Co., at Aska, in the latter District; and those of Messrs. Parry 
imd Co., in South Arcot, where, besides sugar-eaue and jaggery, 
very large purchases of indigo and oil seeds are yearly made. 

As much as £150,000 has been sometimes spent annually by 
this firm in South Arcot alone. It is needless to say that such 
an influx of capital is of the greatest benefit to the cultivating 
classes and indirectly to the Government. 

The East Lidia iron Company have also extensive foundries 
at Beypoor, in Malabar, and at Trinamalay, iu the interi m of 
South Arcot. 

Education . The University of Madras has been constituted 
by au Act dated 5th September 1857. It is a Board for 
holding ( ions for in- the several Faculties oi* 

branches of learning within its scope. These are four ;~Artl, Law, 
Medicine and Civil Engineering. The first, the only one brought 
into operation, comprehends. I. Languages; II. History; IIL 
Mathematics; IV. Moral Philosophy ; V. Natural Philosophy ; « 

YJ. the Physical Sciences; and YU. Logic and Mental Philoso¬ 
phy. All institutions may be affiliated the managers of which 
shew that they have the means of educating up to the Bache¬ 
lor of Arts standard. At the first Entrance Examination 
41 candidates appeared of whom 56 passed. At the se¬ 
cond of 79 candidates only eighteen passed. At tlie'first exa¬ 
mination for degrees in February two candidates presented them¬ 
selves. Both passed. 1 he.Reporter re\ie\vs the state of the 
Presidency College which is satisfactory, of the Normal school 
which contains 496 pupils schools now edu¬ 

cating 822 lads, and of the six Zillah schools attended by 859 
lads. All are progre sing satisfactorily but want efficient junior 
teachers. The medium of instruction m country scl ools is 
the nrnaeulur English being taught merely as a langmgj 
The Grants-in-Ah! generally work wclh and the gross amountis 
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to be raised to Rs. Co,000 a year. The number of Talook 
schools, including those which, under the designation of Tahscel 
and £amut schools, are supported by Government in the sub¬ 
division of the Rajahmundry District, has been raised to sixty- 
• two. The average attendance is 79 per school. More and better 
Masters are required. It was stated in the last report that six- 
tv-six Masters and eight Mistresses of village Schools supported 
by the Church Missionary Society and by the Gospel Society in 
the District of Tinnevelly, had passed the prescribed examinntion 
for the grants sanctioned by Government, with a view to the im- 
pro\ ement of these Schools. One hundred and seventy-live other 
candidates for these grants have lately been examined by the 
Inspector, of whom eighty Masters and seventeen Mistresses of 
Schools supported by the Church Missionary Society, and thirty- 
fr e Masters and six Mistresses of Schools supported by the Gos¬ 
pel Society,, or one hundred and thirty-eight iu all, have passed 
Tie prescribed standard. The Inspector states that the num¬ 
ber of pupils under the instruction of the Masters and Mistresses 
who have been examined by him, amount to nearly 3,500, ex¬ 
clusive of those ttho are under the instruction of the teachers to 
whom grants were awarded last year. In the course of his tour 
he examined many of the Schools, and reports very favourably 
of their condition. There are 99 village Schools in Rajahmun- 
dry, and it is proposed in the Ryotwarce Districts to pay the in¬ 
digenous Schoolmasters 2 Annas a month for every pupil who is- 
able to read and write tolerably well, to work sums in the lirsfr 
four rules of arithmetic, and who evinces some knowledge of 
grammar and of the geography of India; and at the rate of one 
Anna for each pupil who, though not coming up to the above 
standard* has received regular instruction. Three vernacular 
Normal Schools arc shortly to be established. The prepara¬ 
tion of vernacular School books advances, and Schools havCbeen 
established for the wild tribes of Ganjam and the Neilgherries. 
A primary Medical School has also been instituted to prepare 
candidates for the Medical College. 

Vriiiic lVr.>rk$, This department Kas been restricted both as 
‘O i:xpc udiiurc and strength, iu consequence of the Mutinies. 
Tim former was cut down from Rupees 64,19,7b4 or £641,978 
to 38 lakhs or £38,000 on all kinds of Public W orks, and the lat¬ 
ter was reduced by nearly 25 per cent, of its entire strength, oi 
a salai'K.-. from 16,01,451 Rupees to 12.G0.M0 Rupees per an¬ 
num. By these menus the actual operations of the year have of 
course materially suffered, having iu fact been strictly confined 
to Military work*, and to some few others of an indisputably 
emergent character. Repairs to wort s of irrigation have pro 
cccdccJ and the total expenditure has been 
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I. New Works. 


For irrigation works. 

Communications, 

Buildings, 

• • • • • 0 

. - 4,38,108 
... 4,96,0S0 
... 11,38,607 


Total, Kupees 

... 20,72,795 

For irrigation works, 
Communications, ... 
Buildings, 

II. Rkpairs. 

... 12,70,656 
... 5,34,757 
... 2.08,817 


Total, Rupees 

... 20,14,230 

Grand Total, Rupees 

... 40,87,025 


Details of works done are supplied, 

Railways. On the 7th May 1857, 15J miles of the S. 
W. Kailway, between Armoor and Vellore, were completed 
and thrown open to- the public; and a similar distance from 
Vellore to Goriattum was very nearly ready at the close of the 
official year, and has since been opened. ‘The entire length 
of Hire now open to the public is 8G miles, and the following 
statement will show the extent to which they have availed them- 
selves of it. 

Half-year ending 31st December, 1357. 

Passengers. 

Number. 

1st Class ... (ill 

2nd „ 2,836 

3rd „ - . 97,313 

Merchandize. 

Maunds sent on private 
account 


Receipts; 

3,004 

6,521 

88,771 


} 5,38,499 


Receipts ... 66,722 

Marine . The Survey of the Malabar Coast is finished. 29,0('0 
soldiers have been moved by sea. Two Steamers were pm- 
chased for Madras of 1,106 and 796 tons, but they were incor¬ 
porated with the Indian Navy and sent to Calcutta. Govern¬ 
ment therefore engaged Steamers.'I he* iron screw pile pier is. to be 
built within two and a half years for ,£103,610. 

Iievenue. The following are the estimated charges and revenues 
of the Presidency for 1857 *53 :— 
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nneniof Estimated Severn:? and Charge for 1857-58, slewing thr proportion 
which the charges of each Dty < eiw '; i bear io the aggregate inro.r.e. 


Income. 


L: i 1 lie venue 


Salt ... 
Tribute 


Abkarry 


Land and Sea Cus¬ 
toms 


Moturpha ... 
Stomps 

11 


ci 

1=0 




3* 


2,72,15,670 


5150,600 

04/16,430 


iL rt 

a# 

C “ * 


5*ft 2 

© 0 o 
£ 


g 


/si 
t) C/ 

fS„ 

'RS 
14 


s e 

Ml 


25,48,520 


Miscellaneous,*. 

. Abkarry Collec- 
^ions in (lie Mi¬ 
litary Depart¬ 
ment, Extra Ho¬ 
ve’ue, Fees aud 
•Pities in the Jti- 
I dieial Depart- 
picul, Mint. Seig- 

! rifkfu'/A 1 .i r*i' 


mrage, Local 
Funds, Ac. Ac. 


13,59,220 
10,72,270 
0,17,100 
S,78,000 


i> rnordinary*' 
KOcuipis, or , les 
«»f Provisions, 
Store*, llom*, ro¬ 
tunds of charges, 


Profit and Lohs 


Expected Deficit] 
of iieieiptj ...) 


Ru*^ • 


12,73,090 


18,36,300 


0,99,200 

5,59.32,000 

-18,00,000 


w*«> 


66f 


92 

6i 


4* 


2 i 


H 


u 


100 


81 



Jm 

c2 


a 

s 


| : 

Charge. 

1 


09 

a 


k 


3 g 

o ^ 


H 1 


cl £ 

P.'c % 
0=5 - 

■+* cj Jr 


-ilf 


^ o-^ 

£ s-S 


3* ‘ 


Territorial and Politi-1 
cal Disbursements, i. e. I 
Carnatic stipends ... r 
Tanjore st ipe? ids, Com¬ 
pensation. Pensions, Ac. J 
General changes, *. e? 

Salaries and Establish- 
' 

meat, Public In st ruction. 
Mint, Charitable contri¬ 
butions, Ac;. ^ 

Judicial, of which Su¬ 
preme Court itself is ft*. 
1,64,500, and Magisterial 
charges at the Presidency, 
nol including the Sudr. 
and Foujdary A davlut 
Court of Sadder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut, and 
t:hc Judicial Magisterial 
charges in the Provinces, 
of which Sudder Adawlut 
is liupees 2,23.500 
Revenue charges, or > 
charges collection of dif¬ 
ferent sources of Revenue, 
of which Revenue Board 
is Rupees 2.20,500 . 

Marino charges, e. Es-* 
tablishinents, Ac. of tlic 
Marino Board, Maxtor 
Attendant, Coal E.tab- 
lishments at Out-Portfe, 
Ac. 

Milrtarv Charges. 
European Force 
Native do. 
Miscellaneous . 

Total Its. 8,36,73,100, or 601 
per cent. 

Pnblic Works Ordinal 
ry, 7. e. for Repairs, also f 
Su la riot? aud Establish- f 
ruent ...J 


Extraordine. > Charges 


Publio Work- Extra¬ 
ordinary, *. e. charges for 
(instruction works 
Profit and Bogs, 

Loss sustained in rates 
Exchange, Ac. 


t. e. ] 
os of > 


46.14,500 


59,93,700 


5,34,300 


36,63,800 


54,20,200 


3,58,200 


‘16.49,200 
1,31,06.1 fit), 
1,59,17,760' 


36,15,500 

3,47,600 

24,55,400 


mm) 


81 


10S 


01 


9i 


W 

281 


6£ 


4& 










































The deficit is chiefly caused by the addition of six Infantry 
and one Cavalry Regiment (Quern’s) to the Madras establishment, 
and an increase of 300 men per Regiment to the Native Army. 
A loss this year of ten lakhs is expected on the land revenue, 
the season having been most unfavourable. The General 
charges also will have increased by 7 h lakhs principally from 
payments in the item of Carnatic stipends. The deficit has 
been met from the cash balance in hand at the beginning of 
the year 1857-5S, 01 283J lakhs. 

The Madras Mint has turned out 500 lakhs of pieces clurin<r. 
the year, of which 96,21,933 were silver coins. The steam mills 
for lamination are still under construction. 

Political. The Presidency, despite the Mutinies, was tranquil. 
In Triplicane there was an amount of discontent which rendered 
it necessary to place Military posts in the town, and a pre-medi- 
tafced Mop la rising was prevented by the promptitude of a Naik 
Head of Police. In the Northern part of Canara, border¬ 
ing on this country, it had been found necessary as early as Sep- 
tember 1857, to call in the aid of the Military on the frontier • 
and in February last, a more serious danger appeared in the < - - 

cape of the three sens of Phond Sawunt, who headed the rebel¬ 
lion in Sawunt Warree in 1845, from the Goa country, in which 
they had since resided under surveillance, and their appearance 
in the very difficult jungly country in the extreme North-west 
corner of Canara, at the head of a large body of insurgents 
where, by their conduct they soon showed that the movement 
was of a political character, and aimed against the Government 
They were not altogether unsuccessful in obtaining sympathy 
and aid from the inhabitants of that wild tract of country and 
for some time, aided by the natural difficulties of the position 
they had occupied, maintained with some degree of success a 
kind of Guerilla warfare against the troops employed against 
them. At no time, however, did the insurrection attain any 
alarming extent, and eventually the insurgents were driven from 
the Canara country, and it is supposed are now lurking i n the 
ravines and jungles skirting the Sawunt Warree country, and 
that of the Kolapore Kajali. 

Military. The conduct of 'the Madras Army, one rerimeut 
excepted, was exemplary, j Ids exception was the 8th Light Cavalry 
which refused to h :.ve Madras without the old rates of pav. 
But here their misconduct ended. Their horses and fire-arms 
were taken from them and • hipped to Bengal; some of : i 
tive Officers and Non-Commissioned Staff were di>missed Tci 
neglect of duty in allowing their European Officers to remain 

in ignorance of the temper and intention of the men, of which 

they themselves could not hut have been aware, ancl finaih aftu: 
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the remainder of the corps had for some time quietly done dis¬ 
mounted duty at Arcot, the Regiment was broken up and dis¬ 
tributed among the other Cavalry Corps, but nothing further of 
mutinous intention was at any time manifested by them, and 
here began aud ended the sole instance of misconduct in the 
Madras Army during this year of trial, when it was by no 
means exempt from the treasonable temptations of emissaries of 
sedition from other quarters. 

Medical Department . The 38 Dispensaries relieved 10,669 
in-patients and 2/21,323 out-patients at a cost of Rs. 7n,292-10-6 
or 5 Annas 2 P. per patient. Of the in-patients, 843 or 7*9 per 
cent. died. The total number vaccinated was 3,74,643, at an 
expense of Rs. 12-13-0 per hundred. In the Jails the percen¬ 
tage of healed to strength was 1 jO* 2, of deaths to strength 
7*7, and of deaths to healed 5T. The ratio of deaths among 
the Europeans has been 2*3 per cent., and among natives 1*7. 

The Government Museum now contains 38,u00 specimens, 
and the number of visitors amount to 2,01,77S for the first six 
months of lbb8. And here as an important work, publishing 
under the auspices of Government, may fitly be mentioned the 
Catalogue Baisonnee of the extensive and valuable Library of 
Oriental Manuscripts, now under the care of the Board of Exa¬ 
miners, and which is being compiled by the Reverend Wil: 

Taj lot. This Library comprises the collection formed by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, some time Surveyor General of India, which 
was catalogued some years ago by Professor II. H. Wilson; 
that of the late talented Dr. John Leyden, and a largo and va¬ 
luable collection made by Mr. C. P. Brown, recently a Member 
of the Civil Service of this Presidency, and present d by him in 
1847. These two last collections, the catalogue of which is now 
being drawn up on a plan similar to that adopted by Mr. Wilson 
the Mackenzie MSS., contain 2,603 MSS. in the Sanscrit 
language, written in the Telugu, Cauarese, Malaya!um, Oriya, 
Chandham ri, and Bengalee characters, and 1,943 MSS* 

ui the languages and characters of Southern India and in Bur¬ 
mese. 





ADMINISTRATION OF BOMBAY. 
1857 58. 


Civil Justice . The following is the number of suits decided 
during the year. 


For Adjudication during 
the Year. 

Decided- on 

Merits. 

Arrears. 


1857. 

1857. 

1857. 

'Original Suits. 

Civil Courts . 

Agency Courts ... 
Revenue Courts ... 

135,863 

711 

2,078 

82,843 

823 

896 

24,477 

192 

488 

Total . 

138,652 

84,062 

25,157 

Appeals 

Civil Courts . 

Agency Courts ... 
Revenue Courts ... 

12,336 

15 

447 

4,737 

4 

176 

3,131 

8 

194 

Total . 

12,798 

4,917 

3,333 | 


The number is a slight decrease on that of the previous year. 
The business of the Court ot Small Causes in Bombay has 
continued to increase. The number of suits instituted in 1S57-5& 
was 14,740, being an inc rease of 828 in comparison with the 
return of the preceding year. The amount in litigation was in 
1857-58 Rupees 700,558, a sum which exceeded the amount of 
the preceding year by Rupees 46, U0. 

Criminal Justice. During the year 54,281 persons were 
brought to trial, of whom 14,1 6 only were acquitted ; 33.367 
were sentenced to flogging, fines, &c., 6,623 to imprisonment, 55 
to tm asportation, and 30 to death In the Bombay Presideucv. 
town the diminution of m hue is remarkable. Only 3 burglaries 
occurred, robbery with violence is suppressed, and onTv R> 
60,305 stolen against 15 -hOlH) in th previous year. 

ad excsUcnt service throughout this ca 

ful year. 


K 
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Bevemte, There has been on the \?hole an increase of Re* 
venue.* The trade also has increased. 

Value of the Trade of Bombay, 

Imports. Exports. 

Merchandize, Rs. 8,68,52,063 Merchandize, its. 12,39,20,515 

Horses. „ 13,22,000 Horses. „ 

Treasure. „ 7,49,85,973 Treasure. „ 2,23,27,054 


Total . „ 16,31,60,036 


Total. „ 14,67,53,599 


I.WPOKfS. 

1857-58 Rs. 16,31,60,036 
1850-57 „ 14,48,46,391 


Exports. 

1857-58 Rs. 14,67,53,599 
1856-57 „ 12,57,93,939 


1,83,13,645 


2,09,59,660 


TivandaL The following are the charges and disbursements of 
the year. 


General Department 

Judicial Ditto. 

Hevchue Ditto. 

Marine Ditto. 

Military Ditto. 

Tributes .. 

Public Works Dept. 


Disbursements, 
1,08,90,023 7 2 

44,44,124 4 9 
1,31,76,784 15 0 
55,32,604 2 9 
2,79,59,246 3 5 
1,37,154 11 0 

41,70,214 5 9 


B. SCRIPTS. 

31.12,059 12 0 
4,66,9 53 13 5 
5,43,87,557 0 8 
4,94,872 11 10 
11,84,023 8 3 
8,94,463 15 7 
2,76,489 11 0 


6,63,10,212 J 10 6,08,16,430 8 9 

6,08,10,430 8 9 --- 


Deficit llupcu- . 54,93,781 9 1 


A permanent increase of 62,64,808 has been made in the 
European and Native troops. 

Political. In Bombay the disturbances with which the Govern- 
< 1 had to deal may Ue represented by the indefinite term “out- 
break , y> rather than the specific term “ mutiny,” or the more im¬ 
portant designation rebellion.” It lias been a rising of the many 
rue .* and tm bulont race; which are scattered ov< r the id’esidon'ey ; 
® of Rajpoots, BUeels, Koolies, Rammosees, Manga, and 

Re< rruui; of da s. s which rush into c a cesses merely because 
*)ulci is threatened by other causes ; by the mutiny of a Regi- 
xvciiiy or b w the rebellion of c Chief; who have no specific 

* Tu revenue accouuis given. 
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grievance to allege, and no definite object in view. They do 
not seek to substitute one government for another, but merely 
those gratifications which may be supposed to arise from the 
destruction of all government. It is obvious that when treason is 
contemplated, designing men can readily find their tools among 
this portion of the population. The people of the Punch Mahals 
in Guzerat, formerly belonging to Sindia, broke out and pro¬ 
claimed the Emperor of Delhi ; the insurrection vas checked by 
a rapid march of Captain Buckle from Baroda, and the insur¬ 
gents fled into Malwa. Various petty outbreaks occurred in Rewa 
Kanta, ail suppressed. On 18th February it was decided to dis¬ 
arm Guzerat; Broach, Surat, Kaira, and Ahmedubad were dis¬ 
armed, and the whole of the Guicowar’s dominions. The Malice 
Kanta and Rewa Kanta were also disarmed, and though the 
measure has not been entirely carried out, the practice of carry¬ 
ing arms has been discontinued. In Khandeish, Asseerghur a 
most important fortress was seized, and Khajec Singh a Bhecl 
Chief who seized 8 lakhs of treasure and raised a force of 5,000 
men, was on 10th April defeated at Amba Panee by Major 
Evans. Several outrages were committed by the Bheels both in 
this District and in Penth, but they were all suppressed. A 
plot in Satara was also detected, its originators executed, and 
the Satara family who were deeply implicated removed to the 
coast. 

In Kolhapoor a party of discontented men, instigated, it is believ¬ 
ed, i>y a younger brother of the Raja, and a large body of Ram- 
ruosces, Mhars, and Mangs, entered the city very car’y in 
the morning of the 5th December, while it was still dark, aud 
cio3ed the gates. The Raja shut himself up in his p lace. * Co¬ 
lonel Jacob immediately called the troops to arms, proceeded at 
daybreak to the city, blew open the principal gate, and entering 
bore down all opposition with the bayonet, The insurgents wefc 
dispersed in all directions ; fifty-three taken red band, were tried 
by a drum-head Court Martial, and executed on the spot. These 
prompt and decisive measures crashed the spirit of rebellion in 
Kollmpoor, and what would in all probability have been the 
commencement of a formidable rebellion not only in that State 
but iu Satara and the Southern Muratha country," was effectually 
repressed. Disturbances occurred also in Sawunt Warce where 
the Sawunt Dessayes broke into rebellion, resisted the troop* 
hut were finally driven into Goa where they surrendered and 
*erc transported by the Portuguese Government to Timor. In 
urv i-v Political Mr. IVIanson, obtained such 

P >or * < a -ust the Clnci ot Jumkhundce, one of the pow erful 
*''t\\urdluin feudatories, of complicity m plots against the Go- 
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vernment, that he arrested the Chief in his capital, and sent him 
to th p Fort of Belgaum as a prisoner. The events which follow¬ 
ed belong strictly to the year 185S-59, but they are so intimate-* 
ly connected with circumstances already adverted to, that they 
should be noticed in the present report. Xbe Chief of Nurgoond, 
a Brahmin Jagheerdar, who had long been suspected of bolding 
intercourse with Dhondo Punt Nana, imagining in the arrest of 
the Chief of Jumkhundee, and on a demand being made for the 
surrender of his guns, that proofs of his disloyalty had been ob¬ 
tained, broke out into open rebellion. Simultaneously Blieeru 
Eao Mondurgee and some Dessayees in the Dharwar Collec- 
torate, near Nurgoond, commenced hostilities. Tne Chief of 
Nurgoond waylaid the Acting Political Agent at Soorebund, 
near liamdroog, on the 29th May, and murdered him with the 
small escort of horsemen who were with him. The revolt, which 
commenced with such atrocity, was rapidly suppressed. Blieem 
Rao Mondurgee and the Dessayee of licmogee, threw them¬ 
selves into the Fort of Copal, which was immediately attacked 
by a Madras column uuder Major Hughes. The fort was taken 
by assault, and both the leaders were killed. The Chief of 
Nurgoond was defeated under the walls of Nurgoond by a force 
under Colonel Malcolm. lie then evacuated his fort, one of the 
strongest in India, and fled. Colonel Malcolm, who had storm¬ 
ed the town, then occupied the Fort of' Nurgoond, and the Chief 
himself, after a long pursuit, was captured by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Mr. Souter. He was brought to trial, convicted 
of murder and treason, and executed in Beigaum. 

Military. The report describes the share taken by Bombay 
troops in the Campaign. Great exertions were made to obtain 


horses, and die following number was obtained. 

Cape ... ... ... ... 1,170 

Australia ... ... ... ... 730 

Syria ... ... ... ... 140 

Bagdad ... ... ... ... 290 

Bombay Market ... ... ... 2,200 

Karrachee ... ... ... 1,113 

Total ... 5,665 


Survey. Pile measurement of the Ahmedabad Collectorate, 
vi*l, ilie , ‘ptioii of Alienated Villages, was completed, and 
a commencement w as made in the Surat Collectorate, by placing 
two measuring Establishments in tho Suvbkon and fCurrode 
Pcrg mu nah?. in Khandeish, Satara, Belgaum, and Tanna 
the progress of the Survey is satisfactory. 
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Municipal, No new works have been undertaken in Bombay 
from deficiency of Revenue. The amount raised during the 
year was 6,14,101, and the expenses Rs. 5,34.475 8-0 chiefly 
in repairs, watering, &c. The Bombay water works are advanc¬ 
ing rapidly. 

Medical. 2,54,633 persons have been vaccinated. 11,080 
persons were treated in the Civil Hospitals of whom 1,322 
died. The number of prisoners in the Jails of this Pre¬ 
sidency during the year was 0,2b I, being 85 less than in ’ 85t> -7, 
and 100 less than in 1855-56. The number of cases created 
in Hospital amounted to 10,316, being less than tne previous 
year by about 302, and about 24 less than in 1855-56. The 
percentage was, in 1855-56, 162.0; in 1856- w, 1/1.5 , and in 
R57-58,° 164.2. The deaths in Jail Hospital were 22^, w hilst 
the previous year they were 250, and in 1855-5 b 230. The per 
centage of deaths was, in 1855-5o, 3.5 per cent. * m lS56-t><. 4.0 ^ 
and in L57-58, 3.6 per cent. The number treated in iln. DU- 
peusaries was 101,836. 




ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL. 

1857-58. 

The Lieutenant Governor enters briefly into the history of 
the Mutinies in connection with Bengal. Beliar alone had b en 
seriously affected, but disturbance occurred in or extended to 
Bhaugulpore, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Purneah, Choir. N a « \ , re, 
Dacca, Nuddea, Burdwau, Rajahahyc, Chittagong, and A, a n! 

Civil Justice, The following table shews the state of Civil 
business. 
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1 

Number and Grade of Officers. 

Original 

Cases. 

! Appeal 
Cases. 

i 

Euro- 






pean. 

Native. 

Total. 



jZillah Judges and 






i Additional Judges, 

30 

... 

30 

98 

4,545 

Principal Sudder 






Ameens, 

8 

5 

33 

2,338 

7,535 

Sudder Ameens, 

3 

23 

26 

2,156 

Not an 






appellate 






authority. 

Moonsiffs, 

6 

184 

190 

79,684 


i 

47 

232 

279 

84,276 

12,080 


N. B.—The Zillah Judges are occupied for nearly half the ' 
year in trying Criminal commitments and appeals. 

Of the 4,545 appeals heard by the Judges during the year, 
979 were decreed for the appellants, and 2,423 for the respon¬ 
dents ; 581 were remanded, and 390 dismissed on default. The 
remainder were adjusted or withdrawn, or otherwise disposed of. 

Of the 98 original suits heard by the Judges during the year, 
41 were decided in favor of the plaintiffs, and 34 in favor of the 
defendants. 

Of the 7,535 Appeal Cases enquired into hy the Principal 
Sudder Ameens, 1,725 were decreed for the appellants, and 4,116 
for the respondents; of the reraaider, 1,103 were remanded, 483 
dismissed on default, and 98 adjusted or withdrawn, or other¬ 
wise disposed of. 

Of the 2,33X original suits, which came before the Principal 
Sudder Airmens, 1,157 were decided in iavor of the plaintiffs 
:: d 631 in luvor of the defendants* The remainder were either 
drimiuL’rd on default, adjusted or withdrawn, and otherwise dis¬ 
posed of. 

The numl)cr of suits whi< li came before the Sudder Ameens 
during ♦he*- yr u* was 2,156, of which 1,657 were decided on their 
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merits, o4 dismissed on default. The remainder were adjusted 
or withdrawn* or otherwise disposed of. 

Of the large number of 79*684 suits which came before the 
Moonsiffis, 49*584 were decided on their merits* and 6*591 were 
dismissed on default. The remaining cases* amount! ^ to 23 529 
were adjusted or withdrawn* or otherwise disposed of. The S adder 
Dewanny Adawlut was about a year in arrears. The duration 
of suits shewed about the same average as in former months 
The Lieutenant Governor reviews the business in each Non- 
Regulation Province. 

Criminal Justice ,. The number of criminals apprehended wa* 
92,688* an increase of eight per cent, on Ibe previous year, to 
which must be added 2588 pending eases and 254 received* by 
transfer. They were . 

Discharged without trial ... ... ... 1,1 S 8 

Acquitted .27*125 

Convicted ... 59*526 

Committed to the Sessions ... 3*506 

Otherwise disposed of ... ••• ... 492 

Under trial on the 31st December 1856 ... 3*693 

Of the cases committed to the Sessions there were 18. 10 were 
sentenced to periods of imprisonment of from 12 to 16 
years* 10 to imprisonment for life. 43 capital sentences 
were passed by the Nizamut, .344 were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation lor life and 17 to imprisonment for life. The avera ^ 
duration of cases appealed to the Nizamut Adawlut was 211 days* 
against 198 days in R56. The Additional Judges who were 
appointed to the special duty of working off the arrears oi busi¬ 
ness in the Sudder Court, succeeded in bringing their duty to a 
termination by the close of the year under review. Tills result 
however was attained chiefly by lour cut of the five Additional 
Judges originally appointed; the filth, Mr. IS. A. JSamuelto, 
having been specially deputed on the 5th August 1857, to un* 
dertake the Commissioner-hip ol the Patna Division. Of the 
°tlier four extra Judges, one has been promoted since the close 
pi the year to a vacancy on the permanent bench, and the remain- 
three have been retained tor the present to assist, generally 
in disposing of the largo amount ot work beiorc the regular per¬ 
manent bench of five Judges. Additional English writers have 
been appointed in Magistrates’ Courts at a total expense of Rg 
a month. 

Polii c. The statistics under this head are reported district by 
^Inct and are all of a eery minute character. I , 

44 m ^ cn gal were convicted 


■ or heavy offen- 






Murder 


Persons. 

... 162 

Wounding with intent. 


30 

Attempt to 

... 

3 

Homicide 

... 

... 195 

Affray with 


... 139 

Assault with wounding 


... 931 

Abortion 


18 

Dacoity with murder 

... 

25 

„ „ torture 


3 

„ ,, wounding 


... 138 

„ simple 

... 

... 491 


The position of affairs rendered it advisable that Military Police 
Corps should be raised, to cost Its. 14,950 a month each. The 
existing local corps and burkundaz Guards were to be abolish¬ 
ed, leaving a total increase of expenditure of Its. 39,820 a month. 
The actual cost of the Battalions was to be its. 1,49,505 a 
mouth. A Sebundie Levy of 500 Goomsurs was also raised 
for Sumbkulporc. 

Dacoity. The report of the Dacoity Commissioner is favour¬ 
able. In the 24-Pergunnahs not one occurred, in Baraset 5, 
in Howrah 3, and in llooghly where in 1852 there were 128, on¬ 
ly 30. In this district dacoity is almost confined to fourthan- 
nahs. The general result is a decrease in all the infected districts 
of from 219 outrages to 175. 

Jails. On 30th April 1858, the number of prisoners in cus¬ 
tody v\ as 19,870, and the average cost of each prisoner Rs, 
41-10-3-7. I he most economical jail was Cutra.ck, in which 
each prisoner Cost Iis. 28-9-5, and the most expensive the Kos- 
aiah Hills, which shews an average of Its. 108-13-0* 7. The dif¬ 
ferences arc produced by the ditlcrentcostof feeding audguarding. 
5,671 criminals were employed in handicrafts, who made arti¬ 
cles worth Ks. 2,35,471* with a profit of Us. 1,11,799. One-fifth 
the cost of the jails was returned by the labour of the convicts. 
Printing lias be u successfully introduced into Alipore Jail, and 
Dr. Mount states, that inclusive of manufactures, the total value 
of the convict labour employed on roads, public work , in the 
performance of the duties of Jail servants, and in miscellaneous 
y < k? inv.de or near the Jail, amounted to Kupees 4,21,085-4-6^. 
The actual mortality of the year was 1,727 per cent, of 
those i‘onfiiicd 3 tire mortality of the daily average number in 
co i ’y was 12.099 per cent., the whole number of deaths l-eiu^ 
::,12'). Escapes were numerous, the Shahabad* Gya, and 11a- 
zareebagh Jails having been broken open by mutineers • 1 612 
convicts were let loose of whom 956 have been recaptured" 
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Sonthal Pergunnahs remained quiet—a strong testimony 
in favour of the new system. Heinous crii has much dimi¬ 
nished. The system of recording evidence in English succeeds, 
and so does the Police system which is based on the abolition 
of the entire class of Native Officials, Darogahs, Xaib Se^awah, 
Mohurirs, Jemadars and Burkundazes, who used to stand be¬ 
tween the European Officer and tlie people. In the place of 
them the prevention and detection of crime is now entrusted 
to the Maujee or Head-man of the village, that official being 
subordinate to a class of persons styled Perguunites (fiom dieii 
jurisdiction over a large number of villages), and they again 
under the control ot the European Assistant or Sub-Assistant 
Commissioner. Two roads, one from Sooree to Bhaugulpoiv, 
110 miles in length, through the heart of the Sonthal jPcrgun- 
nahs, and one from Bugadhur Chuttee, on the Grand Trunk 
Road to Kurruckdea, in the Chota Nagporc Division, about 30 
miles in length, have been completed. The Churmck Poojah 
has been suppressed. The one school at Burhait is fairly attended. 

Revenue. The land revenue of the year was a little affected 
by the Mutinies, but the collections amounted to Rs. 3,76,84,352 
leaving balances of 33,61,065 only to be collected. The next 
revenue from customs, salt included, amounted to Rs. 1,24,65,432, 
and the gross revenue to Rs. 1,29,97,753. The tonnage of the 
year included 

Vessels. Tons. 

Arrivals ... • •• 14)28 7,14,529 

Departures . 967 6,58,149 


Total ... 1,995 13,72,678 

The subjoined statement shews at one view the progress for 
the past *5 years of the External Commerce of Bengal: — 
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Imports. 
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* . 

1853-51*. 

1 

1854-55. 

1855-50. 

| 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

* Merchandize,.- . . 

5,58,98,251 

6,03,22,292 j 

8,00(08,182 

8,02,41,782 

7,10,7-1,214 • 

(Treasure . 

2,12,90,787 

01,08,606 

5,81,00,445 

6,67,60,533 

7,80,70,387 

Total . 

1 _ 

7,71,89,038 

7,27,30,898 

13,8 ",08,627 

14,70,02,315 

15,21,45,1^1 | 

i 



E^pobts. 




; 

1853-o4. 

1854-55. 

1855-50. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

i 

‘ Merchandize 

| 

10,67,70,907 

10,72,10,593 

12,00,92,037 

13,06,17,918 

13,38,10,495 

Treasure . 

74,33,758 

1.20,54,114 

1.14,28,310 

99,89,581 

85,90,918 

_ ' 

Total . 

11,42,04,665 

11,92,64,707 

i 

13.75,20,917 

11,60*87,499 

14,24,07,413 

1 


ns 
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ic receipts from Salt amounted to R$. 1,02,00,620, and the 
expenses to 39,27,445, leaving a net revenue of Rs. 63)33,181. 
Of Opium:— 



1355-56. 

1856-57. 

| 1 
1857-58. 

t 

Receipts . 

1,17,44,360 

3,82,95,779 

5,22,37,979 

Charges . 

1,25,33,819 

1,12,68,133 | 

90,20,948 

Net Revenue 

2,92,10,541 

2,70,27,646 

4,32,17,031 


The Abkaree yielded, exclusive of Opium, Rs. 30,06,384 and 
with it 41,32,651, while stamps returned 21,45,156. The value 
of stationery purchased for the year was Ks. 5,19,569. 

Education . Examinations for University decrees were held this 
year in the Faculties of Arts and Law. Thirteen student pars¬ 
ed the examinations. They all wont up from the Presidency 
College. Twenty-four students of the Medical College also 
passed the ‘ c first examination' for the degree of “ Licentiate of 
Medicine,” and four ot the number obtained University Scholar¬ 
ships. The English Colleges arc generally in a satisfactory 
condition, but the Report of the Government Examiner on the 
English Class ot the.Medical College 13 not altogether as satis¬ 
factory as could be wished; only seven students having present¬ 
ed themselves as candidates for the Diploma of Sun- 1 distant 
Surgeon, and only.lour of these having obtained it-. It is pro¬ 
posed to grant pensions to Sub-As-iptant Surgeons, and to com¬ 
pel students, who quit the College before their time has expir¬ 
ed, to pay Its. 5 a month, retrospectively, hr the time of Ihei * 
•structiou. An Inspector has been appointed to 
inspect schools in. Cuttack. Ihc Patna High School lor Behar 
at: Patna has been abolished, the people not attending it. For 
the rest the order stopping all further expenditure on Education 
has been a bar to all lurther progve 
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iarinc . The strength of the Pilot Service on 30th April 
1 bob’ was as follows :— 

3 Full. 

4 Acting Branch Pilots. 

23 Full. 

7 Acting Master Pilots. 

1 Mate River Surveyor. 

14 Mate Pilots qualified as Masters, receiving 3-i0th Pilot- 
age. 

1 Mate Licensed Master, receiving 2-3rds Pilotage. 

30 Full and Acting Mates. 

6 Acting Mates. 

39 Volunteers. 




133 

14 On leave. 
147 Total. 


There arc also 8 licensed pilots. 127 cases of grounding arid 
23 of collision occurred in the year. The steam boats belong¬ 
ing to Gov<* :nmeut on the rivers are 

Strainers 
is Thames.” 

<c Jumna.” 

“ Mcgna.” 

“ Berharnpooter.” 

Hoorungotta.” 

“ Koel.” 

“ Koladyne.” 

Twin Ferry Boats . 

“ Benares.” 

“ Patna. ’ 

Plats. 

Mattabangnh.’* 

“ Kaligutiga.” 

• Goomtee.” 

“ Soonnu. 

“ Dallah.” 

44 Gfrnduck.” 

The piivute river steamers were ewployed to a large extent 
<ii>t'n'S die year by Government. Considerable progress baa 
been made in tlie preparations lor the formation of the pro¬ 
posed Sown of Mm!ah. All the khalls in Government ground 
lave been bunded, and substantial embankments Lave been 

il»coy.r mi round ! he wl le of the Government land, The tide 
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*emg thus shut off from a large portion of the proposed new set¬ 
tlement, a marked improvement in the salubrity of tbe place 
ha? already been the result. One of the tanks, ordered bv Go¬ 
vernment, has been dug, another is rapidly approaching to com¬ 
pletion. 

Only four vessels of the aggregate burthen of 2,Id ' tons en¬ 
tered the port during the year. Two of these were from Liver¬ 
pool, having salt cargoes (rnaunds 48,564) on board, of which 
the greater portion was brought up in covered boats, and landed 
at Sulkea, and the rest cither stored in the 3 lutlah Golahs, or 
delivered there to merchants under permits granted by the 
Board. 


Public Works. .°»7 lakhs ot Rupees were pent, during ihe year 
hut thp details cannot be shown in consequence of arrears in the 
department. The chief works carried on were 1 arracks Tr Eu¬ 
ropean*. Several roads have tteen improved. As was shewn in 
last year’s Report, a sum of Rupees i,70,GS7 was allotted to 
the several District Kerry Fund Committees and Magistrates 
for expenditure on. works and establishment, out of *thc total 
sum of Rupees 6,02,108-2-5 which was available for the Ferry- 
Fund operations of 1857-58. From the balance afterwards re¬ 
maining there were expended in the course of the vct.v, in 
special grants. Rupees 95,862-14-9, thus raising the total’ex¬ 
penditure of 1857-58 to Rupees 5,66,549-14-9. The outlay of 
this large amount in the execution of the local works remured 
in each District, has been, upon the whole, very judiciously ad¬ 
ministered :— • 
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'^Thc Municipal Revenue of Calcutta for 1857 amounted tolls. 
6,62,-! 15, and the expenditure to Ids. 6,' >0,484, but of this sum only 
Rs. 4,67.879 was applied to general conservancy purposes. It was 
decided to light the town with six hundred gas lights and 1,000 
oil lights. The co.-f of a gas lamp is Rs. 90 a year. The total 
expenditure on gas is Rs. 31,321, and the produce of the rate 
Rs. 64,618, Rs. 1,24,578 have been spent on the cleansing of 
the town, and Rs. 89,968 for repairing the roads. The Hindoo 
Burning Ghaut has been rebuilt, the receiving house improved, 
and two new streets opened. The mortality for the year amounted 
to • 


Christians of all denominations 
Hindoos 

Mahpmedaris ... . 

The census of 1850 gave the population at 
4,848 Male 
2,CSC Female ... 
2,472 Male 
2,188 Female ... 

499 Male 
393 Female ... 

699 Male 
148 Female ... 
8,225 Male 
7,229 Female ... 
1,65,817 Male 
1,08,689 Female ... 
72,470 Male, 

38,694 Female 


. 803 

. 13,266 

. 4,435 

*” j-Europeans, 
i Eurasian*. 
Armenian::. 

1 Chinese. 

... } 

Asiatics. 

! Hindoos. 

*•* J 

| M&homedans. 


Total 4,15,063 

Thus Hindoos die at the rate of 4.83 per cant., Mahomed; ru at 
99 per cent., and Christians 6*20 per cent* 

Immigration. 13,539 souls, of whom 3,838 wore women amt 
2,016 children, emigrated to Mauritius and the West Indies* and 
4,293 returned. They always return with means, and often 
emigrate twice. There are 80,000 emigrants in the Mauritius, 
aud°ahout 25,000 in the V? cat Indies. The usual rate of mortal¬ 
ity for the six years preceding 1856-57 was 3*7 per cent., but 
in that year it rose to 17*6 p°t cm and Dr. Mount \w*. or¬ 
dered to enquire into the cause. 11 reported, after carend 
investigation, that the lamentable sickness and mortality 
were caused by the increased proportion of women and ehil^ 
dren; by the neglect ol proper sanitary precautions on board 


* This includes appnreutly soldiers and sailors. 
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the vessels; by the shipment of water of the River 
Ih>oghly when it was unwholesome ; by the absence of the means 
of separating the healthy and the sick ; by the change in the diet 
of the emigrants; by the absolute want of suitable food for young 
children and infants ; by the presence of grain cargoes ; by the 
probably foul state of the bilge; and in some instances, he feared, 
by the inexperience of the Medical Officers, in others by their 
1 eing unable to communicate with the emigrants, and being un¬ 
accustomed to the treatment of the diseases ol natives of India. 

Survey. The Districts now completed are Chittagong, Mid- 
naporc,Hooghly^hahabad, Sarun, Patna, Monghyr, Debar, Pur- 
vi tab, Tirliuot, Maid ah, Bhaugulporc, 24-Pergunnahs, Rajshahye, 
Becrbhooni, Baroset. Nuddeah, Moorshedabad,Pubna,Bancoofah, 
Rograh, Mymensing and Burdwan. The Province of Amiran, 
and the Districts of Jrssorc, Rungporc, Dinagepore. and Dacca, 
are nov/ in hand. 

Lunatic Asylum. The transfer of the European Asylum to 
the direct control of Government has proved profitable, 95 pati¬ 
ents cost in 18.i7 only Rs. 39,210. Larger buildings are re¬ 
quired. The Native Asylum at Dullundah contained during the 
year a daily average of 288 patients. 

The following table shews the expenditure of the Province in 


i Departments during the year - 
Post Office, ... ^ . 

... 10,13,888 

13 

8 

Stamp, 

48,077 

10 

4 

Educational, ... 

... 10,32,278 

11 

5 

Ecclesiastical, 

... 2,69,721 

14 

1 

Melieal, including Vaccine, 

... 4,02,541 

3 

9 

Miscellaneous, 

... 21,79,032 

14 

9 

Land Revenue, 

... 25,40,716 

7 

3 

Salt, 

8,95.660 

14 

0 

Opium, 

7,17.32.5 

2 

6 

Customs, 

... 5,39,304 

10 

8 

Abkaree, 

... 2,67,118 

5 

hr 

1 

Saver, 

1,353 

12 

6 

Survey, 

... 5,09,828 

13 

3 

Miscellaneous, 

2,22,691 

4 

10 

Civil and Criminal, 

... 67,22,463 


9 

'Miscellaneous, 

... 2,99,361 

15 

9 

\ - per Chief Engineers Accounts, 

... 


... 

Ditto oilier Accounts, ... 

... 14,88,257 

11 

g 


1,91,49,623 

8 

i 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 


1857-58. 

The materials for preparing a report for 1866-57 were lost 
iu the Mutinies, but they were of little importance, referring 
chiefly to improvements in detail. For the present year, 185 -58, 
of the ordinary operations of the Government, beyond the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice and the collection of revenue, 
there will be found but little to report. All else was paralyzed 

by the Revolt. Public works, save for military objects, may be 

said to have ceased entirely. The Surveys were suspended/and 
the entire staff of one of them was destroyed with its records. 
The administration of civil justice barely survived iu a few iso¬ 
lated localities. The canals were nearly inoperative, and ether 
works of irrigation and drainage, except in Ajinere, completelv 
suspended. Education, and ail measures for advancing the mo¬ 
ral and physical welfare ol the people, have been, in most quar¬ 
ters, altogether stopped or materially interrupted. On the other 
hand, the political and military functions of the Government 
have swollen into an unusual importance: so numerous and 
urgent indeed were the references to the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces on matters purely military, that 

it became expedient to vest the entire Government temporarily 
in the hands of a military man; but it will be unnecessary to 
dwell on this portion of the administration, as it was of a peculiar 
and extraneous nature, for the most part unconnected with the 
general topic of Civil government, and belonging more prou'-rlv 
to the history of the Revolt itself. a 1 17 

Civil Judicature. The Civil Courts were almost paralyzed by 
the convulsions ol the year. 

Criminal Justice. The administration of criminal justice 
vas almost exclusively conducted under authority of the Spe¬ 
cial Commissions, issued under the penal Acts passed by the 
Legislature after the Mutinies broke out. The prevalence of 
disturbances throughout the conutiy, and of '.iisaflection and 
treachery in many parts, rendered necessary a celerity and 
severity of punishment, such as the oidinary laws were unable 

to inflict. Martial Law having also been proclaimed through¬ 
out the country, the functions ol tue ordinary Courts were 
greatly circumscribed, and often, fur a time, altogether su¬ 
perseded. The Executive Officers were, however, strictly enjoin¬ 
ed to remit all trials v.lien possible to the Judge. On 2(>th April 
the Special Commissions in the Meerut Division were restricted 
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to the trial of offences against the State, and on 8th Ju<y this 
order was extended to the Agra Division. It was much later in 
the vear before the Governor General was able to extend a sir i* . 
lar measure to the Divisions of Robilcuud, Allahabad, and Le- 
narcs. and it was not till the 14th January 1859 that the re¬ 
maining districts of Gorurhpore, Jubbulporc, and Jhansio 
Divisions, were brought under the same rule- the General 
Order, which prescribed the policy to be followed in ivohil - 
cund, was circulated to all Commissioners and District Offi¬ 
cers as a guidffe under analogous circumstances, .t distin¬ 
guished widely “ the simple bearing of arms, or even acts of so- 
• ird violence, committed at a period when the check, oi lawiul 
Government was removed, from acts directly involving treason 
against the State, or a deliberate defiance of its authority : and 
declared that “ excepting instances of much aggravation, it was 
not the wish of Government that public prosecutions should be 
set on foot on account of offences of the former class.” In res¬ 
pect. of political offences, it limited the suit of Government to 
leaders and instigators, to those who “ had distinguished them¬ 
selves by activity and rancour against, Government, or by per¬ 
sistence in opposition to its authority after the advance of 
troops, and the re-occupation of stations.” The total number 
of persons punished under the Special Commissions up to the 
Amnesty was 7689, of whom 2094 were capitally sentenced, 
579 transported, and 2486 imprisoned. Of the whole only 209 
were , opoys. The Governor General remitted sentence of death 
in five cases only, and of imprisonment in 240. Iu submitting 
the above statements of the decisions of the Special Corn , is- 
sioners, it must be borne in mind that they by no means pre¬ 
sent a complete view of the results of criminal justice tor the 
vear. Martial Law prevailed throughout the length and breadth 
of the laud : in all quarters many offences of strictlv civil c m- 
racter were tried by Military Courts ; in some districts almost 
all heinous offences were for a considerable time so disposed of. 
Iso return of these sentences has yet been obi uned from the 
Military authorities; and without it the stntemcn of punish-, 
incuts as .above given is altogether imperfect , i . can jc \ie\ud 
showing the operations of only one branch of ciu.n>i,ii machin¬ 
ery. it is ; iso to ho noticed that the return'- an. exclusive ot 
trials by the Special Commission given by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment ra Mr. J. C. WiIson, and liis subordinate officers, for the 
trial of mutineer* and rebels. 

Police. The Police of all grades, and all degrees of standing 
in the Service, universally sympathised with the mutineers. 
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of one battalion of Infantry and Cavalry to each division. 
The total force thus raised amounted to 17,500 Native officers 
and men, costing .€450,000 a month (?) The proportions ot 
race and creed are as follows, each company being composed of 
men of one caste or race. Of ihomedans, Jats, Brahmins and 
Chuttrees, there are about an equal number. The remaining 
Hindoo warlike classes are recruited from, in the propor¬ 
tion of three low caste men to two high caste men; the 
aggregate of the latter being three times that of the liill men. 
The Sikhs in number are double the bill men, and approximate¬ 
ly speaking, about a sixth of the whole force. !t is intended 
that the total strength shall be about 24,000, and since the po¬ 
pulation of the North-Western Provinces may be approximate¬ 
ly taken as 30,250,000, and its area as 1,08,000 square miles, 
this calculation would give an average of one policeman to 
about every 1,200 of the inhabitants of the Provinces, and ono 
to about every 4 square miles. 

Jails. Out of 45 Jails in the North West, S4 were broken. 
Most of them are being repaired. 

Revenue. The losses to the Revenue were chiefly in Nohil- 
cund and districts entirely occupied by the rebels. The year’s 


demand was 

Demand. Receipt. 

Land . 4,20,63,102 . 3,11,33,(327 

Abkarce. 14,38,675 . ] 0,34.464 

Stamp . 4,08,596 

Sayer . 36,551 

Customs. ... 8,76,456 

The Losses throughout the N. W. P. amounted to 

Cash. 83,61,887 

Stamps. 1,65,482 

Postage ... 

Opium ... ••• ••• • •• 6,209 

P Notes. 2,68,000 


The balances are being reduced, and it is expected that the ac¬ 
tual deficiency will he less than hall a million. 

Education . The district Union Schools are the foundation of 
the educational system. These Schools, carried on under the 
management of the towns-p-oplc and villagers themselves, edu¬ 
cate, ii:j far as can be ascertained, about 34 per cent, of mo 
county, youth, at an average cost of Rupees 3-13-6 per boy, 

\ indepeauent of prizes contributed by Government), of which a! 
but 2*54 per cent, is borne by the parents of the bt ^them¬ 
selves. At i he end ot the yea*’ Abo, the Teh soli Schools, 69 in 
number, were attended by about 67 boys each, or by about i in 
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every 200 of the youth of the two divisions. In April 1858, 
a, diminution of i,500 scholars appears to have taken place; 
the anuunl cost of each boy being about 4-4 Rupees of the en¬ 
tire expense. The Colleges are in a satisfactory state. The fe¬ 
male schools established in the Agra and Muttra districts dis¬ 
appeared during the year of disturbances. The sums devoted 
to education under the system lately in force were assigned, as 
it has happened, entirely to institutions supported by Christian 
Missions, and amounted during the year 1856-57 to Rupees 
81,272, of which the Church Missionary Society engrossed 
three-fourth '; and from May until December 1857, Rupees 4,405 
were disbursed, since which, grants amounting to Rupees 16,972 
lure been sanctioned. The pupils in these Schools amount to 
1,135, two of them being attended exclusively by Christian 
boys; all others, with one exception, impart Anglo-Vernacular 
education. 

Fublic l Forks . Where the rebels had unchecked power many 
buildings were malignantly destroyed. Even dispensaries suf¬ 
fered, sometimes from the men relieved in them. They will be 
restored. Defensive works were thrown up at almost all sta¬ 
tions. and at Benares the work is of an important Military 
character The toll bars were generally torn down, but have 
been restored; a bridge of boats lias been thrown across the 
Ganges at Benares; the Local Committees have been reor¬ 
ganized* The canal administration in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces during the past year necessarily presents few points 
whereon to touch in a report such as this. The whole system 
from Kurnaul to Cawnpore, of Jumna and Ganges Canals, with 
their adjuncts, and the minor Irrigation works in Rohilcund and 
other Divisions, were exposed to the full effects of the distur¬ 
bances resulting from the mutinies. Up to the time of the cap¬ 
ture of Delhi, and the consequent release of detachments of 
troops for the pacification of the surrounding districts, little was 
done towards re-organizing the Irrigational establishments, and 
repairing the damage done on the Past and W est Jumna Canals, 
and by the elo-e of the. official year, the Ganges Canal had only 
juct hi'cn rendered permanently secure from disturbance, and 
thu ik ;*i ss;rrv • pairs effected of such damage dime by insurgents 
s- i 'i ji.ted he preservation of the works alone its course, while 
Roll! enud hi d been only recently re-occupied, and Uundiecuud 
was still in a state of prevailing anarchy. I bo works of the 
canals were not ouch or generally injured, but of the 202 boats 
* '-longing to Govern ant oa the Ganges Canal, previous to tho 
outbreak, 90 were entirely destroyed* and 42 others rendered 
tern o ora in unsen it ■cubic. The demand for inese boats from 
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private parties has since sprung up to a height the Canal depart¬ 
ment could not supply. They have been requested to supply 
their own boats, the charge for the right of navigation beiuu re¬ 
duced to Rs. 4 per mensem. It is hoped that the destroyed 
records may be recovered. The demand for water has been, 
very large. The Deputy Commissioner of Ajmcre, whose report 
has been separately published, thus sums up—To one who 
knows the impenetrability of a dense jungle, even to the 
sight, and the difficulty of persuading wild races to take to 
agriculture, and to change entirely their habits and mode of 
life, 1 think the contemplation of an Officer pitching lih u.nt 

in the midst of a wild jungle, declaring to his servants that he 

would make that valley's name iNIeejwar; and at once, within a 
few days, marking off in the thick forest, the positions of no less 
than 45 bunds and evcirs, some of them of large dimensions, 
which he considered would accomplish the object intended, cer¬ 
tain that population would flow to the spot, is worthy of the 
highest admiration* and this is what Colonel Dixon did without 
any one by to cheer or encourage him. 

cc Tliat portion of the country is now one mass of the richest 
cultivation. Often in the evening did the Mairs show mo 
gorges, where they.considered new Talao* might be constructed 
with advantage; but with the exception of two spots (one where 
there is already a small dam, and one where a land dispute pre¬ 
vented the construction of a lake), 1 did not see in that neigh * 
bourhood a single place where an extra Talao would have 
ol the ^lightest benefit, nor was there a single work constructed 
that did not accomplish some highly useful end; so strong i« the 
desire for these works amongst the population, that mmiv have 
undertaken the construction of large bunds, unaided by Govern¬ 
ment, thus exhibiting a most useful public spirit, and a *;•!(- 
reliance on their own exertions, which docs honor to this v ild 
but interesting community. 

Steam Navigation. Three steamers have been pushed up the 
Gogra, and the navigability of that river demonstrated. 

.No census was of course taken and no steps for improving 
agriculture; the Forest *ud mining was suspended and the 
vaccine department ceased its operations. Hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries shared the general destruction, but were very rapidly res¬ 
tored. 

Miscellaneous. A Department of Supply, under Civil Of 11 
cer\, was established towards the close of 1857, in the Cem d 
d) jvnua $, as auxiliary to the ordinary Commissariat. The de¬ 
partment supplied;— 
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irts supplied to Government 
Bullocks (draught) Government 
Ditto (pack) „ 

Ditto (slaughter) 

Bations supplied . 

►Sheep ditto .. 

^Servants ditto . 

Grain, of sorts, maunds 


14,008 

36,386 

388 

3,350 


<SL 


Hired 2,601, Total 16,609 


',233, 

68 , 


43,6 If) 
456 
3,350 
68,465 
7.114 
7,920 
88,164 


dhe cost of these operations was approximately Ks. 15,13,829. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PEGU. 

1857-58. 


The area of Pegu is 32,250 square miles, the population 
840,203, and the revenue 41,50,270, raised from 

Land ... ... ... 12,59,915 


Capitation 
Customs 
Fisheries 
Abkaree 
Miscellaneous 


8,57,364 
8,12,451 
3,33,675 
3,25,333 
5,61,532 


Civil Justice. 19,982 suits and 614 appeals wore instituted 
during the year, on the following subjects:— 


Nature of Suits. 

Ao. of origi¬ 
nal Cases. 

Appeals. 

jDcbt . 

8,689 

235 

1 Divorce. 

2,674 

20 

! Land . 

1,634 

162 

Execution of Decrees 

1,200 

0 

Miscellaneous Cases 

5,785 

197 

i Total 

19,982 

614 


( M the original cases 13,809 were decided on trial, 9,571 in fa- 
• " nl ’ «(.««' plaintiff, end 4,238 for the defendant. The remain¬ 
der, or 5,862 oases, were settled between the parties. Of the ao- 
~' h> v, '- r ° decided in l’avor of appellants, and 312 in favor 
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of respondents, 41 were settled between the parties or withdrawn. 

It has been recommended that an additional Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner should be appointed for Rangoon exclusively for Judicial 
Work. 

Criminal Justice. There has been considerable increase of 
violent crime, no less than 63 cases having occurred of murder 
or attempt to murder. In the whole 14,297 persons were brought 
to trial, 8,670 convicted, and hi90 acquitted, the rest escaping, 
being transferred, or remaining tor trial. The amount of 
property stolen was Rs. 1,56,478, of which 43,715 or 28 per 
cent, was recovered. The number of persons committed to 
the Commissioner’s Court for heinous crime was 126, of whom 
19 were convicted and 45 acquitted. 01 the 19 only one was 
executed. To render the administration of Justice more prompt, 
as well as to relieve parties and witnesses from the hara 
ment and expense of repeated attendance at distant Courts, the 
Supreme Government sanctioned an alteration in the conduct of 
sessions cases in the Province. The Commissioner is now em¬ 
powered to dispose of certain cases committed to the sessions 
upon a perusal of the records of the Magistrate’s proceedings, 
without holding trial, that is to say,—Is*. In any case he may 
acquit the prisoner on the grounds of insufficiency of proof 
against him, or from other cause requiring his acquittal 2nd. 
He may convict and sentence in any case in which a term of 
imprisonment, with or without labor, and not exceeding nine 
years, is considered an adequate punishment. 3 rd. He may 
sentence without restriction, in all cases in which the criminal 
pleads guilty, and mares full confession of the crime imputed 
to him, such crime being otherwise proved by sufficient evi¬ 
dence. The average daily number of prisoners in the jails 
was 1,549, ten per cent, ot whom died. Prison discipline is 
scarcely begun, and all prisoners work on the roads, that labour 
beino* exceedingly unpopular and expensive in Burmah. The 
average cost of each prisoner, owing to the high rate3 of food and 
labour, is 68 rupees a year. % 

Revalue. The land revenue lias increased from 11,20,374 to 
12,59,917 owing to the increase of cultivation. 

1856-57 . 1857-58 

Rice-acres 6,16,186 . 6Jjp,640 

Garden 46,469 . ••• ••• 90,818 

The export of rice has risen Irom 1,26,476 tons to 1,86,494. 

Education . T* re is a Government school at Rangoon 
which has an Puglish Head Master on a salary of Itu; er* 
300 a mouth, will two Native .Asms cants at R.v 50 and 
Rs. 25 each. The number of pupils to be rcce : ve t is 
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for the present to one hundred* hut even that number 
ha~ not yet been reached. The present number of pupils is 54 
of whom 35 learn English. Grants-iu-aid are given to Mission 
schools. The present number of Christian Stations among the 
Ivaren tribes is 102* each having a school and school-master. The 
number of churches is forty-five. The total number of pupils 
is 2*426. If the population of each of these Christian Stations 
be estimated at 150 souls* we have a total Christian population 
of 15*300 men, women* and children among these tribes* who 
number altogether from 50,000 or 60*000 souls. Dr. Mason how¬ 
ever considers that the actual number of Christians falls very lit¬ 
tle short of 20*000. These tribes are thinly scattered over a wild 
mountainous country. Seven of these stations are among the 
independent tribes beyond the practicable British Frontier, up¬ 
on the Eastern declivity of the water-shed which divides the 
Si tang and Salween Rivers. There are also Mission schools 
in Rangoon, Bassein and Tounghoo not aided by Government. 

Public irorks. All works, except emergent works, have been 
stopped. The defensive posts at Thyetmyo and Tounghoo are 
nearly completed* churches have been erected at those stations, 
and an iron church has been imported for the cantonment at 
Range n. An obelisk 139 feet high has been erected on the 
*\Vc‘-tern entrance of the Rangoon Riser, and roads from the 
Sea to the Tounghoo Pass, and from Prome to Mead ay com¬ 
pleted. t works at Dalliousie are carried out. 

Marine . The Marine Establishment has been reorganized. 
The Superintendent of the Irrawaddy Flotilla has been appoint¬ 
ed* under the Commissioner, bead of all the Marine Establish¬ 
ments in Pegu. All the Marine Officers, namely, those of the 
■Superintendent of the Dallali (Rangoon) Dock-yard* and of the 
Master Attendants at Rangoon and Dalliousie* as well as that 
of die Irrawaddy Flotilla itself, are subordinate to him. The 
execution of all Naval work is under his superintendence* as 
well as the purchase of timber or any other Marine Btores. He 
is also responsible for the discipline of the officers and men of 
the Flotilla. The expenditure on the Irrawaddy Flotilla for the 
year was Rs. 3*54*794 including Rs. 86*309 for timber used in 
repair;-. The amount received for private freight was Rs. 
45.216 Tly:- Dallah Naval yard cost 1*53*789. The tonnage of 
the ports was 

Ships. Tonnage. 

Rangoon ... ... 614 ••• 2*17*884 

Dalhousie ... ... 137 — 37*403 




limited 
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J udicial 
Ee venue 
Customs 
Marine 
General 



Total ... Rs. 26,13,904 


The Military Expenditure is 29 lakhs more. 

Political ‘ The King of Burmah remained friendly during the 
year. He has moved his capital from Umerapoora to a place call¬ 
ed Mundelay, six miles distant. According to the astrologers 
the destinies of Umerapoora had been accomplished. 

Military. The Pegu L. I. B. has been brought up to it? 
complement 928 men, costing 1,46,252 a year. Of the men 154 
are Malays. 

Agriculture. Of the 777,458 acres of arable land in this Pro¬ 
vince, a vast proportion of 686,640 acres are under paddy culti¬ 
vation. Of the remainder 46,982 acres are occupied by Gardens, 
and on the rest cotton, oil-seeds, the mulberry, indigo, sugar-cane. 
&c. &c., are grown. The measured area of land under cotton cul¬ 
tivation in the plains amounted last year to 9,332 acres, and the 
value of the produce in its uncleaned state was about Rupees 
98,502. Besides this, however, a very large quantity is grown ini be 
Hill clearings, concerning the yield and value of which no estimate 
can be formed. The whole of the cotton grown finds a ready sale in 
Pegu and Upper Burmah. A good deal is exported to Eastern 
Bengal through Arracan. 3,540 acres are under mulberry culti va¬ 
tion, 260 acres under sugar-cane, and 521 under indigo. A Sol¬ 
dier’s Garden has been established in Rangoon. The experiment 
of rearing sheep in the upper portion of the Province, commenced 
in 1855 by Lord Dalhousie’s orders, has proved entirely succe.-s- 
ful. Altogether 58 Rams and 1,028 Ewes were imported at 
various times between the beginning of 1855 and March 1857, 
-for the Breeding Farm at Thyetmyo, and upon the 1st May 
1858 the total number of Sheep and Lambs amounted to 2,879. 
Since March 1857, no importations have been made for the 
Farm, which has therefore been dependent upon itself, and the 
increase eince then, has been, after deducting all casualties, at 
the rate of 38 per cent, per annum. The breed has improved 
Merino half-breeds turn out well. 

n Purest*. The forests have been divided into six gtonps, by 
Ur. Brandis, the Superintendent, and the trees into four classes, 
according to girth. Only 1st class trees are to be cut, and of 

esc it is estimated 30,000 trees may be obtained per annum. 


N 
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During the two past years 30,857 logs were sent. 14,261 logs 
were sold during the year for Rs. 1,21,054. 2s ew plantations 
have been surveyed. 

Survey. 24,700 square miles, or about two-thirds the area ot 
the province, have been surveyed, at a cost ot Rs. 2,04,623. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TENASSERIM. 

1857-58. 

Civil Justice . The number of suits instituted was 1590, of the 
probable value of Rs. 16 , 94 , 728 , of appeals 132, and of Miscel¬ 
laneous cases 132. Of the regular suits 1,569 were disposed of, ot 
the appeals 127 and of the Miscellaneous 49. 

Criminal Justice. 6,106 persons were arrested, of whom 3,5o7 
were convicted, and 2,220 acquitted. During the year under 
review, 56 persons were committed to the sessions court; 20 re¬ 
mained pending trial from the former year; and of these 76, 55 
were brought to trial, of whom 46 were convicted, 9 acquitted, 
and 20 remained pending trial. 

Jails. The system which obtains in Singapore of employing 
the convicts on public works, has been tried during the year. The 
result is satisfactory. The Superintendent estimates the profits 
of labour in the jail, during the entire year, at Rupees 93,699, 
against a total of charges amounting to Rupees 95,319. By far 
the greater proportion of profits would of course have been rea¬ 
lized under the old system, but in the Department of Public 
Works, the convicts have supplanted free labour, where it would 
formerly hai'e been paid for to the value of at least Ru¬ 
pees 12,000. By an increase of supervision iu the con¬ 
vict department costing Rupees 3,600 a year, a saving in the en¬ 
gineer department has been effected amounting to Rs. 9,910-6-0 
annually, and a reduction in the convict police has been carried 
our. amounting to Rupees 4,003-8-0. The mode ot keeping ac¬ 
counts has also been much simplified. The average expenditure 
on each prisoner, buildingB excepted, isRs. 57-8. 

Revenue. The revenue of the year 19 R v - 13,04,-26-13-6 
showing an increase of Rs. 28,995-5-8. The trade ot Moulmam 
hah been 


Years. 

Value of Imports. 

Value of Exports. 

1856-57 

50,36,748 

53,20,759 

1857-58 

53,96,877 

57,86,209 

Increase j 

3,60,129 

4,65,450 















^Education . A number of private schools have sprung up to 
;each English at a charge of from 4 to 8 annas. The Baptist 
Mission School is well attended, through it charges from 1 to 2 Rs* 
a month. The attendance in the Government School fluctuates. 

Finance . The total charges for the year were Rs. 9,46,813, 
and the revenue therefore shews a margin over civil expenses of 
Rs. 3,57,413 

Political A Robber chief named Mcng Loung, aided by 
a Shan official, murdered the native officer of the district, 
and disturbed the Yoonztileen. His Shan ally was killed in 
an attack on a party of the 13th M. N. I., a levy raised, and 
Meng Loung driven into the country of tne Eastern Karens. 

Miscellaneous. The population is supposed to be 3,14,276 
or 6 to the square mile. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST OFFICE. 
1856-57 and 1857-58. 


During these two years the number of Post Offices in India 
has been increased by"57, making 818. The total distance tra¬ 
versed by the mails by Railway, cart, runners, and boats was 
36,933-J- miles a day. The average cost per mile is 

Cart hires. Foot hires. 


Bengal .• . 

Madras ....... 

Bombay. 

N. W. Provinces ... 
The following shews the 


11-2-4 

15- 12- 0 
17-11- 9 

16- 13-10 
increase of 


1-4-6 


11-5-1 


correspondence 


Presidency. 

One month 
prior to the 
introduc¬ 
tion of tho 
an. postage 
in 1851-53, 

One month 
in 19544)5. 

One month 
in 1853-50. 

One month < 
in 185G-57. 

1 

One month) 
in 1857-58. | 

Bengal 

3,83,913 

4,90,805 

5,08,012 

6,28,208 

7,01,934' 

Madras 

3,29,547! 

4,55,650 

475,622 

5,94,087 

6,47,8 L0| 

lloinlmy . 

2,92,538 

i 5,23,355 

5,91,814 

7,25,819 

9,67,264 

N. W. Provinces ... 

5,84,145 

9,28,021 

10,56,382 

11,56,921 

j 12,03,637 

Total 

15.00,238 

23,99,800 

26,91,830 

31,05,035 

..t 

35,25,6651 

E.' tirnate for I year. 

1,90,82,670 

2,87,97,600 

3,38,01,960 

> 3,72,60,420 

4,23,07,900 
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letters have increased from 32 per cent, to 38 per cent 
rs that the number of chargeable covers has progressive¬ 
ly increased as follows. In the first year of the reduced postage 
the increase was 72*17 per cent. In the second year it was 
12*22 per cent. In the third year 14*82 per cent., and in the 
tourth year 13*45 per cent* Newspapers have increased from 
15,16,644 before the reform, to 49,18,680 after it. Official 
franks have increased 54 per cent., books sent, nearly 100 per 
cent, and registered letters 38 per cent. 

1 The bullock train during 1856-57 earned 8,67,946, and cost 
5,20,288. In the following year it was employed almost ex¬ 
clusively for the service of the State. 

In 1857-58 stamps were sold to the value of Rs. 8,53,494. 
The total collections of the year amounted to 



npaid 
It appec 


1 

1853-54. | 1855-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

On Letters and News- 7 

17,37,743 

1 | 

oj 5,70,818 

Ju 

7,05,081 

7 

9 

G,90,61S 

10 

5 

papers ) 







„ Parcels - - - - 

2,55,127 

2 6 2,01,925 

14 

6 

2,29,S50 

9 

11 

1,34.038 

11 

0 

Sale of Postage Labels 

— 

- - | 8,52,711 

8 

8 

8.70,012 

5 

0 

8,53,194 

5 


! - 

Total- - - 

r — -- . 

19.02,870 

i i 

21110,25,48s 
1 i 

13 

1 

j 18,05,511 

7 

2 

10,78,781 

10 ! 

» 


The amount has therefore almost risen to its level before the 
reductions. Official postago amounted to Rs. 18,53,210. The 
expenditure of the post office was Rs. 41,67,103. During the 
year the total number of letters, books, &c. received was 

Letters . 3,70,35,930 

Newspapers . 52,72,044 

Parcels . 5,33,256 

Books . 1,77,180 

Throughout the mutinies the conduct of native post office ser¬ 
vants lvas been generally excellent. 


* In the United Kingdom the increase after the introduction of the penny postage 
tnw us follows : 

In ih'- 6r-t v i ar 122} per cent. 

In the ' :cothI rear 1G£ per cent. 

In the third \ ear 6 per cent. 

In vue fourth your 0 } per cent. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTR ATION. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL. 

1857-58. 


Ok the 18th of October 1858, Mr. Gordon Young, Director 
n f p n hHc Instruction, submits to the Government of Bengal 

hi Annual Ucpcrt for 1857-58 

The Regulations of the Calcutta University were ratified by 
the Senate°in September 1857, and shortly afterwards confirmer! 
bv the Governor General in Council. Since that time, however, 
they have undergone some modification, chiefly with a view to 
lowering the standard of the Entrance Examination in History 
and Geography, and excluding the subjects of Zoology, Vegeta* 
hU Physiology and Mechanics. Examinations for University 
Degrees were held in the Faculties of Arts and Law. JLVn 
students of the Presidency College obtained the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and eleven passed the examination for that of 
Bachelor of Laws which will be conferred so , ion as they .shall 
have obtained that of B. A. Of 464 candidates for Entrance fid- 
year, only 101 passed ; 633 faded and 27 did not complete thru- 
Examination. By a majonty oone the faculty o Arte decid¬ 
ed against the expediency of establishing University Professor- 
ships The Government English Colleges, viz. those at Cal¬ 
cutta, I]oo"ldy, Kisbnaghur, Dacca and Berhampore, were sc- 
veraUy in. a. satisfactory sucl boyoiul the f<ict that \v*o or 

three had to' give up their buildings for the accommodation of 
troops which’nearly extinguished the Berhampore Coli-g., 
they were not much affected by the disturbances of 1858. The 
uncertainty in the views of the Supreme Government in 


r^ui'd 





ging Non-Government seminaries of the higher 
the grant-in-aid system and curtailing or abolishing its 
Institutions, had still continued, and caused en neat 

in tin operations of the year. The Colleges for special and pro¬ 
fessional education, being the Medical and Civil Engineering Col¬ 
leges and the Lav/ Department, of the Presidency College, stand 
on a different footing from these, and arc likely to have but 
little concern with any system of grauts-in*aid for many years 
to come. The attention of Government was directed to the fall¬ 
ing oil, of late years, in the number of qualified Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geons sent out by the Medical College. Dr. Eatvvell showed that 
the cause was not so much any. growing unwillingness 
tlie College, as (1st) the difficulty in getting through the long and 
expensive course of training required, and (2nd) increased 
temptations to the students to leave College for other employ¬ 
ments before finishing their course. This latter cause affected 
all the Colleges of late years, and it must necessarily do so as 
long as there continues to be a brisk demand for well educated 
youths fur grant-in-aid Schools, and for numerous situations in 
public and private service. The principal remedies suggested 
by Dr. la at well were, that retiring peusions be granted to .Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, as to other classes of Uncpltenantcd Servants ; 
end that Students leaving College before the completion of their 
course should pay a tuition fee retrospectively, at the rate of Ru¬ 
pees 5 a month, for the whole period during which they may have 
received gratuitous education. These proposals were approved. 
The Civil Engineering College is still in its infancy, and th 
is no reason to suppose it will not eventually succeed. By or- 
dor of the* -Supreme Government, gentlemen were appointed to the 
Law Professorships who held no other offices under Government. 

The R jporfc contains a Minute by the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor of L ngal on the Madrussch College, acting on the sugges¬ 
tion of the Education Despatch of 1864, that the oriental Col¬ 
leges should be placed “ upon such a footing as may make them 
of greater practical utility.” “The Madrusseh, or Mahommcdan 
ColLge < 1 rdentta, was founded by Governor-General Warren 
^Hastings in 1781, in order to give to Mahormnedan Students * a 
oonsi . degree of erudition in the Persian and Arabic lan¬ 
guages, and in the complicated system of laws founded on the te- 
no s of 11 m* religion so as to enable them ‘to discharge with cre¬ 
dit tli :■ f r ctio.iS and duties of the Criminal Courts ot Judicature 
and many of the most important hranchc^ of the Police, which 
it had 'in ITSl) been deemed expedient to continue in the hands 
of Mahom.-nedan Officers,’ Lor this end a scheme of study was 
la d down which, excluding Poetry, History , Geography and Go 
neral Literature, professed to teach Theology and Law according 
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Koran, the Commentators, and the Traditionvsk- ; 
ence according to the Gneco-Aralde system of Baghdad and 
Bokhara. This College was, however, consigned to the uncon¬ 
trolled management of Mahommedan Professors, and the conse¬ 
quence was that ‘ the studies of the College became nominal, 
and its ample resources, (about bo,000 Rupees per annum,) 
were dissipated among the suih lior and subordinate drones of 
the v ems t0 have been, with little 

variation, the condition of the Institution for nearly forty years 
after its establishment. In 1820 the College was placed under 
immediate English superintendence, and after that change the 
abuses, though 0 not wholly eradicated, were less gross and da 
grant than in previous years.” But as the English Superintend 
dent could act only as an occasional visitor, Dr. Spreuger was 
appointed Principal in 1850, * This had been the practical 

result so far as any result was obtained, -f our seventy years’ 
patronage of the Mahoramodan College of Calcutta, during fie 
greater part of'Which time, < ' the Students hhd 

ail received stipends, being in fact hired to learn the Theology 
of Mahommed and the Physics of Aristotle, which, it was up to 
that time believed, (and as events have shown on true grounds,'* 
few of them would learn in the College on any other tonus.” 
Dr. Sponger’s attempts to introduce some improvements in the 
method of tuition wore resented by pupils and teachers, so that 
it was determined the system should hi thoroughly reformed. 
The En disli was separated from the Arabic department so that 
“thus • who prosecuted the study of Arabic were to eschew Eng- 
lish : mid those who studied English were to learn no Arabic. 
Tlu/ Eiurbsh Department was to be invigorniod and improved 
ami Pei Tan was added to it The Arabic Department wu> to be 
m de clear of public prayers and funerals ; obsolete Science was 
no -longer t) be taught in t age i- but the Students 

of -Vralhc were in future to study nothing but AUionmxdan 
T n ,i crenel Arabic Literature upon un improved and mo- 
;» Since this change there has been a deci I d i-u- 
the English or Anglo-Persian department, while the 
))r(iV o the Arabic has entirely failed of success. Tim 
tlie old school steadily resist any innovation, 
ie European on this side ot India who knows 
ufficiently to superintend the College, and he is liable to 
anv moment. The education of each Student < the 


demised plan, 
provcmeat in 
attempt to irnprov 
Mahomuiedans ol 
and there is -only o» 
Arabic 
leave a 


state Rs. i .58 monthly* and. the very object for which it was es- 
f.hlishcd, to please the class, is the opposite of gaivccl. Tie 
College produces extensive political evil, and ibis must he 
always the. case iu an exclusive School of Mahorumcilun learning 
*> It is then tb Stable to abolish the Madrusseh, and toe -ach Arabic 

OZ 
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best possible way by means of a Professor or Profess 
fieri to the University. But, if it be ruled that we must 
still keep up the Madrusseh as long as the people choose to 
resort to it, I would keep it up for its original purpose of Law 
t racking, and for that only . But except by examinations and the 
grant of prizes and scholarships for attainments in Law, I 
would exercise no kind of interference with the teaching, but 
would, as in oid days, leave the Moulavees to teach the science 
in their ovvu way.” This plan would enable us to keep faith 
with and satisfy the people while the original purpose of the 
Madrusseh would be provided for, “ by a well appointed Chair or 
Chairs in the University, for a skilful, rational and liberal teach¬ 
ing of the whole body of Arabic Literature to all who might 
heartily and earnestly desire to acquire it ; while it would ensure 
in the students such an amount and kind of other useful know¬ 
ledge as would counterbalance the religious and political objec¬ 
tions to Arabic, md ensure its being turned to full and fructify¬ 
ing advantage”. We are bound to keep up the Madrusseh at the 
Ilooglily College according to native usages, and should not de¬ 
mand fees from 
a I a 1 *. o ra in ed an en do wer. 

Tiie Zillah ar>d Collegiate Schools continue to be popular. 


the Students according to the intention of the 


well attended, 
importance, as 
Education in 
leges and the 


and efficiently conducted. They are ot great 
being the main stay of English elementary 
Bengal, and the basis upon which the Col- 
:• University depend for success. They are 
very useful also as models upon which, the English grant- 
in-aid Schools, that the people are in many places so eager 
to establish, are established and regulated. In Debar the 
prosperity of the Government Schools was, of course, more 
interfered with than elsewhere, but still less than might have 
been expected. Mr. Harrison the Inspector there urges that 
one fourth of the appointments of Deputy Magistrate and Depu¬ 
ty C iHe l ir shall be given to persons tolerably c avowant with 
English, and that from the 1st January 1863 the University 
Entrance Examination shall be a necessary qualification tor at 
least «>n.‘-iialf the appointments to Moonsiffships, Darogahsinps, 
and Pleaders-hips in the Judges' Courts. No injustice would be 
clone to. ::y and a sufficient inducement would be offered to 

; c. - hr.w all objections to the study of English. The Director 
would gladly sec Government announce that after a certain date, 
say tiie let of January, 166*2, no person shall receive any appoint¬ 
ment in tiie superior grades of the Uncovcunured Service un¬ 
less he have passed the University ' Entrance Examination.' 

Junior d-*]iubn dips of 8 and H)Iv ;• month are now awarded 
!o I.ids c.miing from non-Govocnmci:* Schools, and both they 
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governments Scholars may liold them at any College affir 
to the University whether Government or not. The four 
Normal Schools (at Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca and Gov Lj tee,) 
have been working satisfactorily and successfully under the im 
mediate supervision of the Inspectors of Schools. The restric 


lutuMWi supervision ot tlie inspectors ot Schools. The restric¬ 
tion of expenditure in consequence oi the Mutinies limited the 
spread of Vernacular Education. 

The Director appends to his report the letter of Lord Ellen- 
l)i.rough, as President ot the Board ot Control, to {lie Court ot 


UUiUUpllj A U/Ciuv W. - - ” 

Directors on the state of Kducation in India, with Sir George 
•Clerk’s Memorandum upon it, dated 2Sth April 1858, and an- 


VylCJlvb jiimuiaiimiui - —i-- 

swers the statements of both, paragraph by paragraph. He giv s 
the following: 


Abstract of Return of Grant-in-ax! Schools in operation at the end 
o/I857-5S. 


Grants under Dispatch of 1854. 


Missionary Schools, :9 receiving. 

..Rs. 703 

8 

0 per mensem, 

Native Schools ... lbl » 

.. 5,106 

2 

o 

.Calcutta Industrial 

School,... ^ *> 

... 600 

0 

0 „ 

Calcutta Oirls 

School, (chiefly 

for Europeans.) 1 „ 

... 200 

0 

0 

202 

6,000 10 

0 


Old Grants not made muter the Dispatch of 1854. 

Jonve Training School (got up and 

managed entirely by Natives,).-. -Ks. ICO 0 0 per mensem. 

Grants to Missionaries foredum-t- 
ipr*- Kacharee and Cossiah Dili mid 
tribes,.* j* 00 0 0 „ 

Total,... 6,809 10 0 

I h«- Government of India sanctioned a grant of llupees 1000 rt 
month lo the Church Missionary Society in aid of the < uablish- 
ment of Schools among the Southals, on the ground ’hat it wax 
to be regarded as a grant-in aid to a Missionary body for the 
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instruction of an uncivilized tribe, and that as sue' 
'"entirely in accordance with the views expressed in the 
Court’s Dispatch of VJth July, 1854, and ditiering in degree 
only, not in kind, from the grants made to individual Mission¬ 
aries for like purposes, with the Court’s full approbation and 
sanction.’ It was disallow ed by the Court of Directors in a Dcs. 
patch of22d July 1857. They say;—"The Sonthals, though equal¬ 
ly debased in ignorance, and devoid ot rational religion with the 
faces referred to in our Dispatch of 1854, differ from them in 
important j do not occupy separate regions 

or tracts of country, so as to form isolated communities, locally 
separated, as well"as socially distinct, from the Hindoo and 
Mussulman population. The on the contrary, employed 

freely by zemindars, and speculators in land of all classes, for 
jungle clearance and for other agricultural purposes, and are 
thus often located in close vicinity with well inhabited towus 
and villages, and mix. with the general population in many of the 
relations and concerns of life. We do not feel, therefore, that 
in dealing with the Sonthals we are exempted from the,necessi¬ 
ty of maintaining that cautious line of proceeding which we 
ought always to deem so essential in the establishments founded 
or supported by Government for the education of the people of In¬ 
dia. Thus, although wc by no means object to the amount of the 
expenditure you have proposed to sanction for the purpose of 
civilizing and instructing the Sonthals, we cannot, approve that 
part of the scheme which identifies the Government in measures 
prosecuted by the Missionaries, and so exposes the arrangement 
to tlie risk of perverted misconstruction.” The Commissioner of 
the Sonlhnl Pergunnahs and the Director of Public Instruction 
made a strong representation on the subject to Government. 

In a despatch (dated 2;2nd June 1858,) the Court of Directors 
wrote. We desire that you will bear in mind the great finan¬ 
cial difficulties to which we are now exposed, and that you will 
not on any account sanction any increase ot expenditure in any 
India in connection with Education, without our autho¬ 
rity previously obtained.” For a time this will prove a serious 
obstacle to Education, as the order applies to the unallotted por¬ 






tion, if any, of the sum already sanctioned by the Government 
of India for the support of Schools by means ol grants-in-aid 
:hi the Lower Provinces. The Supremo Government declined 
to relax the strict rules for grants-iu-aid so as to meet the cose 
ot Vernacular Schools and Female Schools. I lie Principals and 
Professors of Colleges and the Head Masters of the various 
Schools, almost without exception, p'-rf med their duties 
most satisfactorily, <md in such a way as to render it a real 
pleasure to co-operate with them. Several of the officers of the 
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ation Department had passed in the Vernaculars and ob¬ 
tained certificates «>f proficiency and money regards. 

An addendum to the he port follows containin']; r Minute by 
the Lieutenant Governor ot Denial on Lord Ellen borough's 
Letter of 28th April 185^, and on Sir G. Clerk’s Memorandum. 
He shews that so far as their statements and inferences apply 
to Bengal they require ‘ considerable correction.' 1 On the ques¬ 
tion of tlie connection between Education ami the Rebellion, 
the Minute says. fk Our wisdom, no less than our duty, r 
to persevere in what we have begun, and not to turn our backs 
upon Behar, or any other parts of our territory, because there 
is difficulty or danger in the path erf improvement. It is certain, 
however, that both the difficulty and the danger arc exaggerated, 
and look imposing only to those who keep at a distance from 
them and view them through the delusive mist of prejudice and 
misinformation. As to difficulty—the progress of Bengal, even 
within the memory of living witnesses, is a proof of the aptitude 
of the people, and of their plastic docility. And though it is 
not uncommon in these days to attribute the recent mutinies to 
our educational operations, and even to propose to draw back 
from them for fear of similar consequences in future, the error 
of this opinion is like that of a man. who, after unwisely and in* 
cautiously exposing a barrel of gunpowder to nil kinds of dan¬ 
gerous influences, and having by good luck, and in spite of bad 
management, long escaped without an accident, should at last, 
when the fatal and inevitable explosion takes place, blame m i dmr 
the gunpowder, nor his own rashness and indiscretion, lint ra 
♦ her lav the whole mischief io account of some one of manv 
little spark8 flying about, and talk of limiting the use of fire and 
candle in future to prevent similar occurrences. 

" The people of Behar doubted and disliked our plans of educa¬ 
tion, as all ignorant people doubt and dislike schemes for their 
improvement. ° But if the army had not mutinied the people 

would never have thought of rebelling in consequence of our 
Schools, nor have they how thought of it. For the few of the 
people of Behar who have joined the rebellious Troops, have done 
so, some because they were bound with those .Lroops in the 
closest ties of relationship, and others because they wore thieves 
and plunderers by taste and profession, and ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any moment of confusion. And, except iu rare cases, 
no especial hostility has been shown towards educational build¬ 
ings or persons, so that the work ot the Schoolmaster L: .one 
ou. little if r.t all affected by the surrounding disturbances. 
r l he army mutinied because it was a mercenary army, ilhorga- 
ozed, mis-governed, spffilL encouraged into the grossest exug 
gerution of its own supposed power and importance, uuwatched, 
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unsuspected, and, in its material, ignorant, unedu- 
tateci and superstitious bevond all other classes of our subjects. 
Of all men in India the Sepoys had known the least and felt the 
least of our zeal for education; which, whatever it hai incited 
us to do elsewhere, had never led us to think of educating the 
Soldier, or of raising him from his debased and semi-s.nage in¬ 
tellectual condition. It was an army always more or less mu¬ 
tinous, always on the verge of revolt, and certain to have muti¬ 
nied at one time or another as soon as provocation migh t com¬ 
bine with opportunity. It is vain to talk of this great, hut al¬ 
ways impending, always inevitable mut.uy as it it had been 
caused by a few Schools in Hindoostan. The mutiny had many 
causes, of which Schools were the most trifling and the most in¬ 
considerable ; and it would have taken place, sooner or later, 
though there had never been a child-taught to cypher from one 
end of India to the other.” 

In the district of East Bengal there are only 9.1- 0 boys 
nt the Government Schools out of a population of 0,800,070. 
Accordin' 1 to Horace Mann’s deductions from the Educa¬ 
tional Census of Great Britain 850,084 boys should be at 
School. In addition to this number, there are in the 147 
indi'-enous Schools under improvement, 5,988 boys, and 1G2 
«irls, taught by the Gurus of the Schools and by 55 Pun¬ 
dits 1 paid' by Government. Many of these Schools arc 
quite equal to the aided Schools, but some are inferior. The 
number of boys in the regular Schools increased from 3,86!i 
on the 30th April 1856, to 9,150 on the bOth April 1858, 
that is, 235 per cent. The rate of increase, considering 
the constant discouragement under which the department has 
laboured, gives hope for a vast development in future, hut the 
proportion to the mass of the people is still utterly iiiMenificruit. 
The following is a Synopsis of the results of the two lust Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Examinations 
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INSTITUTIONS. 

Fir.sr Clash 

Second Class. 

I 

1857. 

1858. 

Total. 

1857. 

1858. 

j Total. 

1 

Presidency and Dacca Colleges,... 

58 

18 

76 

20 

20 

40 

Other Government Institutions,... 

23 

8 

31 

14 

33 

47 ! 

Grant-in-aid Schools,. 

I 


I 

3 

I 

4 i 

j Missionary Institutions, . 

12 


12 

5 

13 

18 

! Hindu Institutions, . .. 

1 

1 

2 


3 

3 j 

1 English Institutions, . 

15 


15 

o j 

3 

5 j 

Miscellaneous, ... . 

5 

2 

7 

3 1 

3 

• 

Total, . 

115 

29 

144 j 

47 1 

82 

I 

129 | 


In North East Bengal and Assam, covering an area of 
07,'■07’ square miles and with a population of 6,966,800, as¬ 
suming that about 7 per cent, of the population consists of An/., 
of the School-go 5 n c age, there should be at lea i; 4,86,000 boys 
under instruction; but the Statistics, as far as they go, : hew about 

. . ^ 

1,213 bojs attending English Schools, 

739 ditto ditto Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

11,268 ditto ditto Vernacular Schools, 


Total ...13,220 boys. That is to say, very little short of 0 per 
cent, of the boys* capable of receiving education as yet avail 
themselves of the benefits of School instruction; and in pro¬ 
portion to the entire population only 1 in 500 attend School, 
The Calcutta Normal School continues to flourish. On the 30th 
April, 1858, there were 94 pupils on the rolls. Filty-foor quali¬ 
fied themselves during the session for employment, of whom 30 
were appointed as Teachers in the Schools. 


P 
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/fancy College ,—The number of Students in the Colle 
[e SOtl/ April, 1858, was as follows ~ 



General Department. 


First year. 
Second year. 
Third year, 
Fourth year, 


... 94 

... 41 

... 26 
... 4 

- 165 


Law Department. 


First year, 
Second year, 
Third year, 


... 9 

... 20 
... 19 


48 


Total No. of Boys, 213 

Besides these, 37 Out-Students attended the Lectures, of whom 
26 were in the Law Department. The cost of educating each 
pupil in the General Department was Rupees 39-13-8 per men¬ 
sem and in the Law Department Rupees 24-10-5 a month, while 
the expenses in those departments for the previous session were 
respectively Rupees 46-15-4 and 23-7-2 per mensem. 


The Library generally is in very excellent condition, and. is 
made ranch use of both by students and teachers. It contains 
731 o volumes. 





STATISTICAL RETURN of Government Colleges in the Lower Provinces for the year 1657-58. 


Name of Institution. 


Dacca College, . 

Hooghly College, English Depart¬ 
ment, . 

„ Arabic Department, ... 
Calcutta Maclrusseh, Arabic De¬ 
partment, 

Kerhampore College, . 

Kiehnagimr College, . 

jSar^crit College, ... 

’Presidency College, General De¬ 
partment, 

j Patna H igh Sc hool, 

In calculating the charges two-' 

J tween the College and the 


M 


Number of Pupils on 
the Bolls at the 
end of the Year. 


S 

3 

o 


1S41 

1830 

183b, 

1781 

1853 

1816 

1 n -4 


39 

37 

2 

0 

25 

21 

337 


£ 

0) 

- 4-3 

o 


g-g s* 

£ -5 

s O'TJ 
O M ^ 
WOO 

3 h\ 


'4' 


1855 172 
1835 35 


0 

42 

69 

0 

0 

0 


41 

37 

44 

69 
; *5 
21 
337 


<D X 1 ' 

so.S 

2 

o ~ c 


39 

36 

42 

68 

12 

23 

269 


9 i 

9 A. 

9 B.j 

9 C. 

9 D. 

10 

24 

25 k 

N umber of Pupils on the 
Rolls studying each 
Language at the close 
of the Year. 

Monthly rate or rates of 

Schooling Fees. 

Monthly Cost of edu¬ 
cating each Pupil. 

i 4 

J w 

W 

Bengali. 

Arabic. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Total cost. 

Cost to Govern¬ 

ment. 

41 

39 

0 

0 

0 

2 PvS. 8 As. 

29 6 7 

; 27 i u 

37 

37 

0 

0 

0 

3 Rs. 

128 9 8 

! 0 0 0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

■8 As. 

! 22 4 7 

ooo 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

s As. 

[18 14 10 

18 r> e 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

2 Its. 

198 6 7 

90 12 oj 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

3 Rs. 

144 l 4 40 15 5; 

161 

176 

0 

337 

0 

1 Re. 

j 7 14 9 

7 6 0 

| 

176 

139 

0 

0 

0 

5 Rs. 

139 13 8 

1 36 0 6 

51 

0 | 

0 

0 

32 

1 TW. 8 As. 15 15 11 

15 1 7 


% 


Viie ijhargv - for servants 
pupils ir. -wch. 



05 
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cal Coller/e .—The following is a list of the pupils of 
class at the close of the Session. 

Stipendiary Students at 8 Rupees each per month, 7 
Scholarship holders at 12 Rupees each per month, 28 
Free Students, ... ... ••• ••• 71 

Ceylon Students, ... ... ••• ••• 3 


§L 


Total 109 


Of the Natives one is Mahommedan and the remainder Hindus 
—of the latter there are : 

Brahmin, 

... 32 

Koysto, ... 

... 30 

Boydo, 

... 9 

Sutgope, ... 

2 

Weaver, ... 

1 

Banker, ... 

o 

... O 

Kurin okar. 

1 

Teelee, .. 

... 1 


In the Military or Hindustanee class there are 55 pupils upon 
the full pay of five Rupees, and 10 Stipendiary’ pupils from 
A . am making in all 65. Of these, 51 are Maliommedans and 14 


are Hindus. Of 
Brahmin, 

the Hindu Students, there are 

... 2 

Koy sto, .. 

... 

... 4 

Koormee, 

... 

... 5 

Clmttree,... 

... 

... 3 


Total 

14 


Fifty-eight pupils arc natives of the North Western Provinces 
and Assam, and seven of Bengal. 

In the Bengali class there are 48 stipendiary pupils upon the 
fill) pav of five Rupees, and 43 free, making in all 91. Of these, 
87 are Hindus and 4 Christians. Of the Hindu Students there 


Brahmins, 

... 


... 

... 34 

Boydos, ... 


... 

... 

... 17 

Kovsios, ... 


... 

... 

... 17 

Sutgope, ... 

... 

... 


2 

Saha, 



... 

... 1 

Kurmokar, 

• *» 



... 1 

Rajpoot, 

... 

... 


... 3 

Banker, 


... 


... 1 

Weaver, ... 

• »« 

.»• 

... 

... 11 


Total. 87 
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rofessors complain of the deficiency of the sturtei*tpa_J 
trst two years’ classes in English. Of 7 students who pro. 
ented themselves for the College Diploma 4 passed, 2 were re¬ 
manded for 6 months, and 1 was rejected. The Reports of the 
Professors on the conduct and qualifications of the students of 
their respective classes, arc satisfactory. 

Civil Engineering College.— -At the close of the previous ver.r. 
there remained in the College 31 students; of these 3 seceded dur ¬ 
ing the year, reducing the number to 28 whose average age was 
19}' years. Besides these, 11 out-students, some in all subjects 
others in a portion only, joined during the year: of whom fo re¬ 
mained on the 30th April, 1858. The average daily attend¬ 
ance throughout the year was 21.4 out of 28, or 7G per cent 
During the cold weather, the greater part of the students pi , ,, 
ceeded to Kaneeguuge for the purpose of making a Topographi¬ 
cal Survey of ground in the vicinity of that station. They v ore 
there from the middle of December till the end of January, and 
much good it did them in everyway. The library consists of 
1259 works in 1621 volumes. Whan examined by one uncon - 
feed with the College in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Plano Trigonometry, Mensuration, Analytical Trigonometry and 
Conic Sections and Mechanics, i3 per cent, of the Stud. :hs ob¬ 
tained over -}• marks, 4S over and 74 over £; while the highest 
mark is 37 and the average 34 per cent. This is not so sa Vo fac¬ 
tory as last year, but the fact of the Examiner being unconnected 
with the Institution has something to say to this. Reviewin'- 
the final results of the Examinations in all subjects collect ivolvT 

it appears that 10 per cent, obtained more than half marks, 4"s 

over one-third, and 86 over one-fourth. The highest mark is 
61 per cent, the lowest 10 , and the average 34. ‘ Twentv-one 
Students out of 28 were fully examined. 

School of Industrial Art. —There were on the 30th of April, 
1858 in this School 51 Students, and since its foundation there 
have been up to that date 504 names on the rolls. Total number 
of Students of each race admitted from August 1854 to April 
1858 

Europeans,. 2 

East Indians,. 137 

Bengallee (Hindoos), .. 356 * 

Bengallee (Mahomedan),. 7 

Hindu stances,...*. 2 


504 

Eleven of the first year’s (1854) students arc still in the 
School. The Inspector reports;— <c the School has undoubtedly 
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d a certain success* but whether proportionate or 
e a question. He recommends Government “ to undertake 
the entire management of the School* connecting it perhaps in 
some way with the C. E. College and looking to it to ultimately 
become a Normal School for Native Drawing Masters*’ :— 

A BSTRA CT of Attendance at the Colleges and Schools in 1857-58. 




Number at¬ 
tending 
Colleges. 

Number at¬ 
tending 
Superior 
Schools. 

! Number 
attending 
Inferior 
: Schools. 

Total. 

. — 

General Education <j 

C Govem- 
f ment 

695 

5,255 

7,534 

13,484 

1 

1. Private* 

No Returns 

1,836 

12,235 

14,071 

Special Education < 

r Govern¬ 
ment 

307 

263 

None. 

570 

• 1 

L Private 

No Returns 

36 

No Returns 

36 

Total 

. 

1,002 

7,390 

19,769 

28,161 


* Private Institutions not receiving aid object to send Returns, and are conse¬ 
quently omitted in these Statements. 

ABSTRACT of O'rants-in-Airf received by Private Institutions during the 

year 1857-58. 



Colleges. 

Superior 

Schools. 

Inferior 

Schools. 

Total. 

General Education ... 

Special Education ... 

None. 

None. 

15,421 0 0 

7,200 0 0 

40,896 4 7 

None. 

56,317 4 7 

7,200 0 0 

Total 

. 

22,621 0 0 

40,896 4 7 

63,517 4 7 
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•ceipls of the Education Department were 



Proceeds of Endowments, 
Private donations, 

Tuition Fees, Fines, &c.. 
Other Sources, 


Rs. 

13,024 

1,293 

1,45,174 

17,303 


Total, ... 1,76,795 


The Charges of the Educational Department were 


Salary and Establishment, ... ... 8,38,217 

Books, Prizes and other rewards, ... 18,738 

Miscellaneous and Contingent charges,... 1,89,092 


10,46,047 

Deduct Receipts, ... ... ... 1,76,795 


Rs. 8,89,252 
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Salaries. 

Books, Prizes 
and other 
rewards. 

* 

Pensions. 

Contingencies. 

Grants-in-aid. 

Total. 

General Establishment . 

1,57,078-11-5 

0 

0 

19,753-0-5 

0 

1,76,831-11-10 

Government Colleges and .Schools 







General . 

6,25,002-12-8 

16,901-0-3 

1,235-4-0 

41,431-9-10 

04,620-6-10 

6,49,091-1-7 

Special . 

1,37,732-11-2 

1,162-0-0 

0 

22,895-7-4 

7,200-0-0 

1,69,990-2-6 

Scholarships for General and Spe¬ 







cial purposes . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36,558-11-9 

private Colleges and Schools 







General . 

2,144-6-6 

676-0-0 

0 

2,800-0-0 

0 

5,619-6-5 

Special ... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scholarships for General and Spe¬ 







cial purposes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,300-0-0 

Total . 

8,21,958-9-8 

18,738-0-3 

1,235-4-0 

86,680-1-7 

71,720-6-10 

10,38,391-2-1 


% 
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ppendix further contains detailed Reports of the var! 
ols and Colleges, Circulars and Notifications issued on Edu¬ 
cational subjects during the year, Reports of Examinations, the 
Educational Despatch of the Court of Directors in 1854, Letters 
from the llcv. Dr. Duff and Mr. George Smith, Principal of the 
Calcutta Doveton College ou Grants-in-aid to Superior Schools, a 
Memorandum by Captain Lees on the Calcutta Madrusseh, Cor¬ 
respondence regarding Soiithal Education, the Speech of the 
Lieutenant Governor at the Distribution of Prizes at the Medi¬ 
cal College, and -Miscellaneous Tabular Statements. 


ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE PUNJAB AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
1858-59. 


Civil Justice .—The reduction of the time within which 
claims for the recovery of debts might be made, from 12 to 6 
years caused a decrease of *20,607 in the number of original 
suits ’instituted, compared with the preceding year. The value 
of the claims preferred also diminished by nine lakhs of rupees. 
Out of 66,279 cases on the files of the different courts, only 
1 648 remained undecided. Those statistics, which arc held to 
indicate the wakeful scrutiny of the judges, are satisfactory: a 
proportion, equal to 17 per cent, of the contested suits, was 
given in favor of the defendants; the number of compromises 
was moderate; and the awards in cases referred to arbitrators 
were sufficiently checked and modified. The average duration 
of wv 26 davs : about two-fifths of all the suits were dis¬ 

posed of in the Tebshccldars’ or Small Cause Courts. 

Towards the end of the year, modifications aflecting the law 
and procedure prescribed by the Punjab Civil Code came into 
operation. While claims to real property may be heard any 
time within 12 years, 6 years is the limit for suits founded 
on bonds, 3 years for suits founded on bankers books and mar¬ 
riage cases, and 8 months for petty cases. No bond for a 
sum above Rs. 50 can be admitted m evidence un ess registered. 
Bankers are required to keep a day-book as well as ledger, hales of 
inherit ed lauds in satisfaction of decrees cannot take place without 
the sanction of the Judicial Commissioner, and rules have been 
laid down regardin'* breaches ot marriage and betrothal con¬ 
tracts. Such arc the change? of the law. Those affecting 
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\ure relate to the subject of costs, the language of ret 

_ processes after decision. With regard to costs , a revised 

scale of institution stamps has been adopted, calculated at 24 per 
cent, on the value of the claim preferred ; and the fees payable 
for summonses have been fixed at the same rate. In suits below 
Ks. 100 and above 1000 in value, officers are obliged to take the 
depositions of witnesses, and to write their decisions in English, 
and in their own hand-writing. This is an experiment with the 
view of excluding the Moonshees from all share in the proceedings. 
With regard to processes after decision , two modifications have 
been made. By the first, decisions of the lower courts, already 
affirmed by the Commissioners, cannot be appealed to the court 
of the Judicial Commissioner, though that Officer retains the 
power of reviewing any particular case on his own motion. By 
the second, the rights of decree-holders to the sale proceeds of 
the property of debtors, sold by order of court, are regulated. 

Criminal Justice. 40,088 crimes were registered to 38,401 
in 1857. But going back to 1856, we find that, compared with 
that year, a year undisturbed by extraordinary events, there was 
a decrease of 316 cases. Crime was, therefore, less prevalent 
than in ordinary years. There was a slight increase in crimes 
of the 1st and 2nd degrees of atrocity, taken together ; though 
these were still below the average of 1854 and 1855. I he ex¬ 
cess is attributable to the greater frequency of crimes against 
life and property on the frontier, particularly in tlie Peshawur 
district, where, especially in 1857, they were unusually few. In 
crimes of the 3rd magnitude there was a satisfactory diminution. 
In 1856, these numbered 18,220 ; in 1857, 17,876; in 1858, 
they decreased to 16,004. Highway-robberies were less by 55 
than in 1857 ; and burglaries, thefts and cattle-stealing were 
also less frequent. Cases of adultery were more numerous; 
the leniency of our laws probably encourages it. In all, 56,241 
persons were brought to trial; of these, about one-third were ac¬ 
quitted ; 1,628 were committed to the sessions; and the remain¬ 
der convicted by the District Courts. The average duration of 
cases in which the Police were employed was 9 days; and in 
those where they were not, 6 days. Nearly one-tliird of the 
property stolen was recovered. The aggregate o crime‘ ^epoi - 
ed, in proportion to population, was as 1 to 3 . P " a 1011 

of the Mutiny Acts of 1857 was suspended. 

Certain reforms in the penal law of the Punjab were put m 
practice. They relate chiefly to legalising the moie fiequent in¬ 
fliction of fines and corporal punishment; to die combina¬ 
tion of these penalties with imprisonment; and to the limitation 
of the term of imprisonment. . 

Police .—The population of the Cis anc * Ir&ns-Sutlej States 
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fwkfeh had been excluded from the general disarmament, which 
^took place on the annexation of the Punjab,) with the exception 
of the hill districts of Simla and Kangra, were thoroughly dis¬ 
armed. The total number of weapons collected was 1,09,6b9. 
But the population of the independent Sikh States are not di¬ 
rectly affected by this measure. The weakest point of the Police 
system is the impunity with which simple burglaries and thefts 
are committed. Except in the Cis-Sutlej States where, as in 
Europe, the dissolute and improvident are the criminal class, 
these crimes are generally committed by such tribes as the Hav- 
nee, Sansee, and Bowriab. Experiments are being made to locate 
them on waste lands under police control. On the 31st of Au¬ 
gust, two disarmed Regiments of Native Infantry at Mooltan, 
the 62d and the 69th, and a troop of Native Horse Artillery, 
took alarm at the order of Government, according to which they 
would be sent to Ilindoostan in parties of 20 and 30, and broke 
out into open mutiny. They fled. Captain Norgate’s detachment 
and the Police captured several and destroyed the remainder. 
Of 1,323 sepoys who mutinied, 580 perished by the sword or by 
drowning ; 719 were captured ; of 24 only was the end doubtful. 
The Police of the Kangra district arrested upwards of 80 fugi¬ 
tive sepoys who had penetrated from the territory of the Maha¬ 
rajah of Cashmere to the borders of Chinese Tartary, The exist¬ 
ing strength of the regular Punjab Police, and its expense 
were 

Strength of all ranks, ... .. *•* H,183 men. 

Monthly cost, ... ... ... Rs. 77,226. 

Strength on 1st January, 1858, . 11,028 men. 

Monthly cost on ditto, ... ... Its. 76,692. 

Jails .—There was a marked decrease in the number of pri¬ 
soners, omitting the 7 Jails of the Delhi and Hissar divisions re¬ 
cently added to the Punjab. The total was 10,099, compared 
with 12,469 in 1857. There has been a progressive reduction 
since 1854 and the number was at the end of the year only 99 
in excess of that for which the existing accommodation suffices. 
The average cost of each prisoner was reduced to Rs. 30-14-”, 
ow iu- to the cheapness of food. The aggregate expense of all 
the prisons, old and new, was 4,39,362 rupees, or £43,936, and 
the average cost Rs. 32-2-11 per head For all the jails, the 
rate of mortality is unusually low, being 4.83 per cent. ; and this 
low rate would be further reduced it the prisons in the Delhi ter¬ 
ritory were omitted, the average in the rest of the Punjab being 
3-28, whereas it was in 1856 10-10, and in 1857, 6 67. The heal¬ 
thiest prisons are at Bunnoo, Shalipoor, Sealkote and Kohat. 
Convict education has received an impulse ; the number of pri¬ 
soners, 2,005, reported at the beginning of the year as being able 
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and write, was doubled at the end, and one-third or 
dTe^prisoners were under instruction ; but the Inspector is not 
satisfied with this proportion. Jail manufactures prosper¬ 
ed, particularly at Umritsur. A total profit of nearly half a lakh 
of rupees on this account accrued to Government. Only 25 pri¬ 
soners, out of a daily average of 13,652, escaped, and of those, 14 
only remained at large at the end of the year. 

Land Tax.—The following figures shew the position of the land. 

revenue for 1858-59 : — 


Demand. 

, , I Balance un- 
CoUected. ; collected< 

Nominal. 

Ileal. 

1,51,70,236 

1,47,43,386' 4,26,848 j 

1 1 

2,22,223 

i 

1,23,042 

1 

1 


The real balance does not nearly amount to one per cent, on the 
total demand Compared with the preceding year, there was an 
increase in the demand of rupees 28,462. This, however, is ex¬ 
clusive of the land revenue of the Delhi territory, which amouuts 
to about 40£ lakhs. About l£ lakhs were remitted. The reve¬ 
nue was collected with ease. The seasons W'cre propitious, but 
the low citation of prices fell heavily on the agricultural popula¬ 
tion. The revised settlements of the Goojerat and Googaira dis¬ 
tricts were completed. Those of Mooltan, Shahpoor, Jhe- 
lum and Rawul Pindee were considerably advanced. The 
expense of these operations is a little above one lakh of rupees. 
Gradually, that minute and elaborated Doomsday-book, in which 
are recorded, on a uniform plan, from generation to generation, 
every hereditary, every acquired, right of peasant proprietors, 
counted by millions, approaches a termination. Much attention 
is given to its annual correction, to the instruction of the ut- 
warees in whose custody it is kept,—and to the abbreviation of 
the forms and statements, in which something of its essence and 
utility is apt to be lost. In spite of low prices, and the number 
of Puniabees enlisted, there was a large increase of cultivation, and 
many new wells were sunk. The agricultural population on the whole 
were never more prosperous and contented than a present, it 
is calculated that there are some 60,000 Punjabees m our em¬ 
ploy* and that their pay amounts to 72 lakhs, or about halt the 

land-tax. Much of their earnings finds its way back to the 
homestead of the soldier, so lately a revenue-paying yeoman, and 
goes a long way towards defraying the lia nlities of his village. 
In addition, a large share of the booty from Delhi and Lucknow 
fell to the Punjubee troops, never backward in its acquisition. 
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^ ! stoms , Excise and Opium .—The collections rose, from rupees 
>0,502 to rupees 4,64,244, being an increase of rupees 33,742. 


Salt .— In the revenue derived from the Cis Indus and Kohat 
mines there was an increase of lls. 1,32,211. The whole 
amounted to the unusual sum of Rs. 2L,22,190. 

Stamps and Miscellaneous .—The Stamps and Post Office re¬ 
ceipts exhibit a slight increase, but the canal water rent, grazing 
dues, fines, &c. a slight decline. Compared with the returns for 
1857-58, the sum total of the general revenue varied but little :— 


Y ear. 

Land Tax. 

Spirits, 

Drugs, 

Opium. 

Salt. 

Stamps and 
Miscellane¬ 
ous. 

Total. 

1857-08, ... | 

Rs. 1,47,49,089 

£ 1,474,908 

4,30,502 

43,050 

19,89,979 

198,997 

20,87,308 

208,730 

1,92,56,876 

1,925,687 

1858-59, ...j 

Rs. 1,47,43,387 

£ 1,474,33b 

4,64,224 

46,422 

21,22,190 

212,219 

19,14,245 

191,424 

1,92,44,046 

1,924,404 

Difference, j j 
' 1 

Rs. — 5,702 

£ — 57C 

— 33,722' 

— 3,372 

—1,32;211 

— 13,221 

— 173,061 

— 17,306 

— 12,830 

— 1,283 


The Delhi revenues amount to Rs. 74,48,277, so that the annual 
revenue of the Punjab and its dependencies exceeds millions 
sterling. 

Education -—Much must depend on the Normal schools at La¬ 
hore and Uawul Pindee, and the one more recently established at 
Delhi, The principal Zillah or county schools are at Umritsur, 
Ferozepoor, Simla, and Goojer.it. In addition, a school at Delhi’ 
formerly known as the Delhi College, and maintained by a be 
quest made by the late Nawab Fuzl Ali, was establish 
ed. The course of study at these superior schools may be pur¬ 
sued through the medium of the English or the Vernacular lan¬ 
guages, at the option of the pupils. It comprises History, Geo¬ 
graphy and Mathematics, together with the rudiments of Science 
and Natural Philosophy j and is similar to that required from 
candidates for entrance into the Calcutta University. Inferior to 
these are three classes of schools, in which the medium ol in-, 
struct ion is the Vernacular only. These are the Government 
iehseel schools, the village schools, maintained by the ccss of one 
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, /on the land revenue, and the indigenous schools^ 
Impendent of Government control, unless supported by 
grants-in-aid. In the last mentioned class, the plan of study is 
purely native, and the instruction generally rude and vicious. But 
the machinery of the Educational Department is systematically 
employed in the creation and improvement of the “ Teh seel” and 
« one per cent.” village schools. As regards the Punjab provin¬ 
ces, exclusive of the Delhi territory, (where the organization 
is still incomplete) the following figures exhibit the progress 
made during the past year :— 


Government Tehseel Schools, 
One per cent. Village Schools. 
Indigenous Schools, .. 


Total, 


1857 

-58. 

1858-59. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools 

Pupils. 

no 

6,953 

i 

116 

8,812 

! 

1,386 

1 

12,024 

1,844 

24,072 

3,461 

26,317 

6,173 

32,023 

i 

1 

| 

4,923 

47,008 

8,193 

64.907 


In the Delhi territory, the number of pupils in the schools 
under Government control is reported to be about 3,500. 
The attendance at the one per cent, schools has been doubled, 
but until lately many have been confined to mosques, and have 
been mere seminaries for the propagation of Islamism. Many 
of the teachers are ill paid and incompetent. Ihe expenditure 
for 1858-59, is as follows : — 

Expended by Government, ... ••• y *!’ 

Expended from the one per cent, fund, Es. 1,10 ,091 


Es. 2,85,791 


Of the Government expenditure, rupees 8,054 went hi grants- 
in aid of Mission schools, which are usually m a very efficient 
state. Books to the number of nearly 40 , 000 , realizing some 
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Rs. were sold- The report pays a high tribute 
of the late W. D. Arnold, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

Public Works ,—The condition of the finances restricted'ex¬ 
penditure except on the Baree Doab Canal. It was necessary 
also to provide shelter for the large force of European soldiers. 

Roads. —Temporary wooden bridges were thrown over all the 
minor streams. The Grand Trunk Road between Delhi and Um- 
balia was not perfectly completed. When the old line of road be¬ 
tween the Sutlej and the Beas has been reconstructed as sanctioned, 
there will be one continuous metalled road from Delhi to Lahore. 
The Supreme Government could not sanction a project submit¬ 
ted by Major Robertson for driving a tunnel under the Indus. 
Some permanent means of crossing the Indus is the first mili¬ 
tary necessity of the Punjab. The total expenditure was Rs. 
6,95,906. 

Railroads .—On the 8th of February, 1859, the ceremony of 
turning the first sod of the railway from Umritsur to Mooltan 
was performed by Sir John Lawrence. 'The earthwork from 
Lahore to Umritsur was completed, and the rolling stock and 
machinery indented for. The railway follows the central ridge 
of the Doab, which the canal will soon fertilize and com’ 
with populous villages. The whole line, it is hoped, will be in 
working order in 4 years. The total expenditure was Rs. 
3,39,465. 

Canals ,—The Baree Doab Canal was opened on the 11th 
April, 1859, seven and a half years after the first sod was turn¬ 
ed. The total length of the canal and its branches, as projected 
from the head to the point about 56 miles above Mooltan, where 
it rejoins the Ravee, is 466 miles; and the total estimate of ex¬ 
pense amounts to rupees 1,35,85,502. It is anticipated that by 
the end of the present year, the canal will be opened to Lahore • 
and including the Lahore and Kussoor branches, with escapes 
and lock channels, hill torrent and other cuts, a distance of 200 
miles will be included iu the immediate operations. Several 
hundred miles of roads and fences were constructed in con¬ 
nexion with it, and trees planted to the number of a quarter of a 
million. 

Military and Miscellaneous. — Out of a total expenditure of Rs 
16,65,097, nearly 13 lakhs were devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of troops* Barracks were commenced at llawul Pindee 
Ilera Ismail Khan, Mooltan, Ferozepore and Lahore, though at 
the two last named stations little has yet been done. The "tem¬ 
po* ary barracks at Attock and Campbellpoor have been com¬ 
pleted, those at Umritsur are nearly finished. At Mooltan six 
empoiaiy iron barracks aie tow occupied by troops, and five 
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wwinl ones are in course of construction. At Lahore also, ir 
of a more permanent sort, having the improvement of a 
central dining hall, are in course of erection, for a wing of Euro¬ 
pean cavalry and one of infantry. At Kussowlie two double 
storied barracks, which had stood for two years onl}, were 
destroyed by fire. At Delhi, the palace, and certain native 
buildings in which the troops are quartered, were adapted, 
as far as possible, for their convenience ; but no general plan foi 
the permanent military occupation of the city has yet been de¬ 
signed. 1 he sum spent in fortifications is not large 1 he tort 
at° Attoek, which commands the road as it crosses the Indus, a 
little below its confluence with the Cabul river, was improv¬ 
ed, and a powder magazine added. The following table exhibits 
the total expenditure of all kinds on public works for the yeai 
1858-59 


Sl 


Works. 


1858-59. 

Previous 

Expenditure. 

Total. 

1 st. —Roads, ... 

5,51,619 

6,95,906 

1,18,26,008 

1,30,73,533 

2nd.—Canals,... 

12,70,000 

11,21,375 

88,71,413 

1,12,62,788 

3rd.—Miscella¬ 
neous, ' 

71,471 

3,66,805 

28,29,329 

32,67 605 

4th.—Military, 

11,40,976 

12,98,292 

1,34,96,261 

1,59,35,529 

f Ils. 

30,34,066 

34,82,378 

3,70.23,011 

1,35,- 9,4o5 

Total, < 

\£ 

. 

303,406 

348,237 

3,702,301 

4,353,945 


viduals to the amount of a lakh and a halt ol iup 
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Office .—Comparative statement of letters despatch 
ligli the district posts : 


iL 


Year. 

Total number of 
covers delivered. 

Total number of 
covers returned 
undelivered. 

Grand Total 
number of letters 
sent to District 
Post-Offices. 

• 1857-58, ... 

i ~ 

2,52,332 

14,090 

2,66,422 

1858-59, ... 

4,28,294 

58,640 

4,86,934 

Increase,... 

1,75,962 

44,550 

2,20,512 


The large increase of correspondence is owing to the restora¬ 
tion of Political quietude. 


Electric Telegraph .—The communication was completed to 
Mooltan, and thence without a break to Kurrachee. Branch 
lines were laid from Rawul Pindee to Murree and from Umbal- 
la to Simla. The total expenditure was Rs. 16,978. 

Marine .—The gradual increase of traffic on the Indus is 
shewn. In 1855 it was 952 tons :— 


1 Y 
lear. 

Boats. 

I 

Maunds. 

Tons. 

1857-58, 

3,548 

11,79,495 

42,125 

1858-59, 

3,965 

13,96,397 

49,871 

Increase, 

417 

2,16,902 

7,746 


R 
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tyipice .—The figures subjoined exhibit the financial rea 
n past year, as compared with its predecessor :— 


<£L 



1857-58. 

1858-59. 

rRs. 

2,05,30,710 

2,81,84,679 

Income, . < 

U 

2,053,071 

2,818,467 

f Rs. 

1,78,78,177 

1,95,53,182 

Expenditure,..^ 

1,787,817 

1,955,318 

rRs. 

26,52,533 

86,31,497 

Surplus, .< ^ 

265,253 

863,149 


From the expenditure, the cost of the regular army and of the 
construction of cantonments has, as is usual, been excluded, hut 
all other expenses are comp-ised in the above statement. In it 
also are included the increase of income and expenditure conse¬ 
quent on the annexation of the Delhi territory to the Punjab 
provinces. Seven lakhs of the Punjab six per cent, loan have 
yet to be redeemed. The larger operations of the finance of 
1858-59 are approximately stated in the following sums:— 


ASSETS. 

Cash balance on 1st May, 1858, 

Local receipts, 

Supply bills. 

Other bills (supposed), 

Remittances from Bombay, ... 

Ditto from North-Western Provinces, ... 


90,71,000 
... 2,81,84,679 
.. 1,20,93,011 
45,00,000 
20,00,000 
9,50,000 


Total, 


4 t * 


5 , 67 , 98,690 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Local, including troops under Punjab Government, 
Repayments of Punjab 6 per cent, loan. 

Estimated net disbursements on account of Go¬ 
vernment, India, Bengal, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay, and Madras, • •• ... 

Old coin sent to Bombay Mint, ... ... 

Railway, ... ••• . o ‘' 

Cost of troops under Commander-in-Chief and 
Commissariat (supposed) ...^ 

Cash balance on 30th April* 1859, 


<SL 

1,95,53,18£ 
30,00,000 


25,00,000 

3,48,000 

3,37,788 

2,35,09,720 

70,50,000 


Total, 


5,62,98,690 


The cash balance on 30th May 1859 was 70£ lakhs. Though 
a remittance of 20 lakhs is on its way from Bombay, 60 lakhs in 
addition will be needed to prevent, the occurrence of a deficit at 
various treasuries before April 1860. 

Ecclesiastical. —More chaplains are urgently needed. No new 
churches were built. A grant-in-aid of private subscriptions 
for the erection of a small church at Abbotabad was made. 

Political .—Major Lumsden returned from his mission to 
Kandahar in the summer of 1858. The death of Hyder Khan, the 
heir apparent, has placed Shere Ali Khan, Governor of Kanda¬ 
har, next in succession to the Dost. The value which the 
Ameer sets on our alliance was manifested by his decisive 
discouragement of a visit proffered by Monsieur Khanikhoff, a 
Russian agent who had arrived at Herat. Our own policy has 
been intimated by the Governor-General declaring the Koorum 
river the boundary of British dominion. The Narnoul division 
of the Jhujjur territory valued at £20,000 per annum, jurisdic¬ 
tion over the small State of Bhudour, and a remission of the au - 
nual commutation tax of Rs. 5,625, were granted to the Rajah 
of Puttiala. The Rajah of Jheend received the hereditary title 
to the Dadree territory (£10,300 per annum) and 13 villages in 
the Koolaran pergunnah with a rental of £1,381 per annum 
On the Rajah of Nabha a portion of the Jhujjur territory, valu¬ 
ed at £10,000 per annum, was bestowed in perpetuity. In 
return, the chiefs are bound to render civil and military service 
when required by Government, The Aloowalia Rajah was re¬ 
warded with a considerable Estate in Oude, where he assisted 
us. The Moharajah of Cashmere is about to be presented with 
£10,000 in jewels and horses for the force of 2,567 men lie sent 
to Delhi, Before leaving India Sir John Lawrence reconciled 

him with his cousin Rajah Jowahir Singh. On condition of 

R 2 
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_ Riding at Umballa or anywhere east of it, he is to rece_ _ 
Moharajah a lakh of Rupees a year, one-lialf to be in- 


§L 


lierited by bis male offspring. 

The valley of Cashmere was opened to travellers. The in¬ 
dependent hill state of Hindoor or Nalagurh (Rs. 04,570 annual 
revenue) near Simla, lapsed to the British Government owing 
to the death of Rajah Byjeh Singh without legitimate heirs in 
1856. The young Rajah of Sirmoor assumed the direct manage¬ 
ment of his territory. Several of the Hill Chiefs received hono¬ 
rary titles and investitures for their services in 1857. Dis¬ 
turbances iu Bussahir to the north of Simla were arranged by Mr. 
Barnes, Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States. The reigning 
Rawab of Bhawulpore died on 5th October 1858, and was peace¬ 
ably succeeded by his eldest son Rulieem Yar Khan. 

Si ilitary. All recruiting was stopped, and reduction steadily 
progressed. The 3 Sikh Companies of Artillery raised in 1857 
were broken up. A few Malwa Sikhs in the 10th Punjab Infantry 
at Dera Ismail Khan conspired against the State. They were 
transported or dismissed the Service. The numerical strength of 
the Punjab infantry regiments, both old and new, is being reduc¬ 
ed to 600privates. The disarmed Hindoostanee regiments at Meeau 
Meer aud Peshawur, were disbanded and sent to their homes. 
At Mooltan, owing, it is believed, to misapprehension of the in¬ 
tentions of Government towards them, the 62nd and 69th N. I., 
which had been disarmed in 1857, broke into open mutiny, at¬ 
tacked the European regiment, and endeavoured to seize the guns 
of the royal battery. They wore repulsed with great slaughter. The 
Hth Punjab infantry, under the command of Captain Denniss, 
showed an excellent spirit. The great mass of the two regiments 
were destroyed in cantonments, and those who escaped for the 
time, and made for the Bhawulpore territory,were brought in 
Horn day to day by the police, and were executed. The frag¬ 
ments of the 3rd, 36th and 61st regiments of native infantry, 
which remained behind when those corps mutinied and broke 
away from Jullunder, were embodied; and now form a corps 
styled the “ Loyal Poorbeeah Regiment.” A wing of the 4th, 
the 33rd, 58th, and 59tli regiments of native infantry, were re¬ 
armed. The total of all troops serving under tue 1 unjab Go¬ 
vernment was 36,840. , . , 

Miscellaneous. The people are interested in the cultivation 
of 1 lax only in Sealkote. Two tons of flax grown in Goojran- 
walla and valued at £31-10, fetched £90 at Belfast and Dundee. 
Steps were taken to conserve the Kangra Forest. The wood 
from the Pangee forests proved inferior, frees were everywhere 
being planted on canals and roads. T he. survey of the Sind 
Sausor Doab and Cashmere progressed ; that of the Mooltan 
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u was completed. In the Dispensaries 1,24,419persons 
'ed, which shews an increase. 62,470 persons were vaccinat- 
Drainage was carried out in Loodiana and Lahore, and great 
conservancy improvements made in Goojrat, Dcra Ismail Khan 
and Mooltan. 

Tea .—The yield of the Government plantations, covering 
some 800 acres, at Holta, in the Kangra district rose diu^ 
iug the year from 13,190 to 20,000 lbs., valued 'at rupees 
52,000. It is estimated that the value of the yield of these 
plantations will, in a few years, amount to rupees 1,50,000. 

Delhi and Hiss ah were formally transferred from the North 
West Provinces to the Punjab by Act 38 of 1858, but the mutiny 
had so disorganized the administration that statistics were fur¬ 
nished for only the latter half of the year. 

The proceedings of the Special Commission at Delhi resulted 
in the conviction of 2,025, and in the acquittal of 1,281 persons. 
Of those convicted, 392 were sentenced to death,—57 to impri¬ 
sonment for life,—256 to periods of imprisonment varying from 
3 to 15 years,—and 12G for shorter terms. Of ordinary cri¬ 
minals, 4,0! 1 were convicted. I he total number of crimes re¬ 
ported was 3,114. In the Ilissar division, for state offences, 187 
persons suffered death,—83 were imprisoned for life,—126 for 
periods between 3 and 14 years —and 15 for shorter terms. 
Both divisions were disarmed. In addition to what was previous- 
Jy collected from the city of Delhi 2,49,776 arms were brou-ht in. 

Police. 


Numb* 

IRS. 

Total. i 

..... 1 

1 

Expense including! 
Staff. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

1,632 

1,981 

3,613 

f Rs. 8,77,135 
( & 87,713 

Revenue. ——-— 


Year. 

Land-Tax. 

Spirits, 
Drugs and 
Opium. 

Salt, | 

Stamps and 
Miscellane- Total, 
ous. 

! 

1858-59, ... 

39,27,518 

1 1,10,403 

27,63,102 

i 

--- 

7,47,254 75,48,277 
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Year. 

Demand. 

Collected. 

Balance 

uncollected. 

Nominal. 

; Real. 

1858-59, | 

Rs. 40,64,801 

£ 406,480 

39,27,518 

3,92,751 

1,37,283 

13,728 

57,781 

5,778 

79,501 

7,950 


Of the real balance, Rupees 37,851 were in course of liquidation. 

There was little difficulty in realizing the Government clues. 
The Hissar revenue was augmented by the confiscation of the 
late rebel Nawab of Jhujjur’s territory The Estates of Bullub- 
gurh and Furrucknugger were escheated to the State for rebel¬ 
lion. 


At the commencement of 1859 the Punjab and the Delhi ter¬ 
ritory were'placed under a separate Lieutenant Governor. After 
a brief season. Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Montgomery. 

The Governor General in Council c< considers the Report to 
be highly satisfactory”, and thanks the Judicial and Financial 
Commissioners, and the various officers named, for their valuable 
services. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PEGU. 

1858-59. 

This is the fourth annual Report on the Province of Pegu, sub¬ 
mitted since the country became British territory. 
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Statement of Area, Population and Revenue of Pegu for the year 1858-59. 


Qt 

* kXLi 


Districts. 

Area in sqr. miles. 

Population No- of \ 

souls. 

No. of Townships. | 

Land Rovenue. ! 

• 

Capitation Tax. 

Customs. 

i- 

<5 

j§ 

t*4 

j Abkaree including 

Opium. 

Miscellaneous Taxes 

and receipts. 

% 

*c3 

i. 

c 

Rangoon* 

9800 

195759 

15 

Rs. 

443291 

Rs 

20-1017 

Rs Rs. 
281064 208917 

Rs. 

287192 

Rs 

659010 

Rs. 

2083491 

Bassein 

8900 

205295 

16 

250095 

213116 

52005 106238 

50780 

72929 

745163 

Prome, 

5500 

195970 

17 

213651 

206841 

467107j 

j 7084 

15910 

32786 

943379 

Henzada, 

2200 

121529 

7 

177059 

138912 

0 

' 42388 

32749 

30537 

421645 

Tharrawaddy, 

1950 

117903 

hf 

4 

98876 

96835 

0 

12478 

3655 

9627 

221471 

Touugoo, 

3900 

54618 

4 

25433 

39353 

10649 

6670 

8454 

25391 

115950 

Total, 

32250 

890974 

65 

11208405 

i89907! 

t 810825 

1383775 

39874(1 

i 830280 

4531099 


The following items are not included in this return, viz. 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Municipal Pund 

82,639 

3 

7 

Bazar Pund 

23,005 

6 

10 

Perries . 

2,157 

4 

0 

Sale of Land ... 

41,021 

5 

10 

Total. 

1,48323 

3 

11 


Civil Justice .— The great improvement of the year was the 
establishment of a Court in the town of Rangoon for the trial of 
Civil suits and Criminal eases. 24*410 suits and 973 appeals 
were instituted during the year 
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Shewing an increase of 4,428 original cases aucl of 359 appeals 
on the previous year. No general cause can be assigned for the 
increase in the number of Suits instituted. The number 
of divorce cases increased about fifty per cent. This does 
not however show that the actual number of divorces in¬ 
creased, but merely that more are now brought before the 
courts, than formerly. In most cases among the Burmese, 
where husband and wife agree to separate, they do so by mutu¬ 
al consent, in presence of their friends or the village officers. 
Generally, it is only when disputes arise concerning the division 
of their joint property, that they resort to the courts for a divorce. 
Tho Administration of Justice was satisfactory. The Judge him¬ 
self records the evidence of every witness and suits are decided 
with sufficient rapidity. The Burmese officers decided 20,991 
suits and the British authorities 3,353. 

Criminal Justice,--The Tseekays and Myookes, the Burmese 
officers, try petty cases. Of 18,643 persons arrested and brought to 
trial in all cases, heinous and petty, 11,113 or per cent, were 
convicted; 6,972 were acquitted ; 207 either died, escaped or 
were transferred to other Courts and jurisdictions , and 351 were 
at the close of the year awaiting trial, or were committed to the 
sessions. Two per cent, remained under trial at the close of 
the year. Of 46 appeals to the Commissioner, the sentence ot 
the lower court was confirmed in 38 cases, reversed in 5, and 3 
were pending. The following statement exhibits the cases com¬ 
mitted to the Sessions Court, and the result to tjhe prisoners 
charged. 
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C R I M E S. 

Number of Pris< ners 

tried. 

Number convicted. * 

_ 

Number acquitted. 

£ i 

Escaped. 

tp o 

1 2® 

S « 7* 
t- § s 

g 1 
i X 

Murder, . . 

3S 

30 

G 

—— i 

l 

1 

1 

1 

Jo 

Culpable homicide:. 

7 

4 

2 : 

l 1 

1 o: 

t) 

Daeoity with murder, . 

33 

29 

2 

2 ; 

! 0 1 

17 

Burglary with murder, . 

7 

(3 

1 

0 

! 

0 i 

Highway robbery with murder, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

•3 

Forgery, .. . 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Coining, . 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rape, ... . 

13 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Administering narcotic drugs, 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unnatural crimes,.! 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Embezzlement, . 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wounding with intont to.murder,... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 1 

Rebellion, . 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Total, ... . 

132 

114 

13 

4 

1 

4S 


Oil 114 prisoners found guilty, the following sentences were 
passed. 

_ t No. OF PRISONERS 

Death, .......j 2 

Transportation for life, . 4 g 

Imprisonment with hard labour for 16 years,. j 

l*o. for 14 years,. 15 

l)o. for 10 years,. 1 

Do. for 9 years,. ^ 

Do. for 7 years. 14 

Do. for periods less than 7 years,. 18 


n . Total, . .; .. 114 

' • -The force consist- of Peons or Const dries, under su- 

p“'- oni-ers in towns ; of similar edicers in - U u -f s ; <■>(' r 

:Z7' U \ ap ‘" ,, <l boats for the creeks and lagoons of the Delta 

j n °' ti,H ^eiin river : mid o eel Pole tti ions.earh 

'\ _.' K European i.on-c eone aoned officers attached. r.-.i**) 

. 10 ‘ *« three Distri 4s which, during the carlv o^ciiinti , u 

1,1 ' ’oiitry, had been deeply disturbed. In Rangoon the ri. 
ver police w us strengthened, and Europeans substituted for n one 
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The increase of crime in the town arose fr< 

_ _ disarming of the population in 1858. It was found 

that the Mountain Karens, from unwillingness to leave their 
homes, could not be embodied as a disciplined corps, but steps 
are being taken to enrol them as local Militia for defence against 
hostile tribes. It is proposed to employ the villagers in the de¬ 
fence of the Prome frontier, supported by disciplined Police and 
Pegu Light Infantry. 

The increase in nearly every description of heinous crime is 
very serious. Crimes of the first class of atrocity increased from 
6-j to 101, especially in Rangoon and Prome. Numerous da- 
coities were committed by ex-frontier bandits, said to be pro¬ 
moted bv persons in authority in Burmah. On urgent remon¬ 
strance to the Burmese Court, the attacks ceased. The noto¬ 
rious Goung Gyee was shot on the border, by the Burmese 
local authorities whom he refused to obey. 825 persons were 
concerned in these 10 L crimes. Of these 140 were apprehended 
and brought to trial; 56 were acquitted, and 65 were committed 
to the Sessions. 1 was transferred, 1 escaped, and 17 w'ere 
pending trial at the close of the year. In Gang robberies, and 
thefts tliere was a large increase. The number of persons arrest- 
r{\ } and of those convicted upon criminal charges of all descrip¬ 
tions, was as follows :— 




Year. 

No. of persons 
arrested. 

! 

| No. of persons | 
1 convicted. 

Proportion of convec¬ 
tions to arrests. 

1857 

14,297 

9 1 

8(570 

i 

00 

1858 

28,648 

11,118 

59 1 nearly. 


Only 14 ; or cent, of the stolen property was recovered, or half 
that of the previous year. . 

There was an insurrectional’v movement in the district ol 
liaicoon. Ngii Shwe Ilia, a fisherman, dragged up an image 
of Buddha in his net. As a Boodhist, be regarned this as an 
on - *on of his high destiny, and set up as a religion fanatic. A 
baud of ruffian.-., i <>t so honest as he, joined him, on the 9tu No¬ 
vember 185$ took Mr. H. W. Lewis, the extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, prisoner and plundered the Treasury and Court House. 
The fanatic tried in vaiii to restrain thmr violence. On being 
L iken prisoner his life vv » l soared. The people extended no 
symoatbv to him. 
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unicipal rate was established in Rangoon and seven ot'iier 
is, levied on the superficial area of dwelling houses. It 
yielded Rs. 82,039-3 7. J he people of Toungoo objected and 
the cess was postponed. 

Jails, —The following statement exhibits the statistics of the 
several jails during the year, as regards criminal prisoners, labor¬ 
ing and non-laboring : — 


1 Districts. 

I 

•n 

Average No.' £ 
of all criminal 4’ c 
prisoners daily % 
throughout the ° ^ 
jvear including SJ* 
ii- - 

labouring con-' S r. 
vie Us. ki £ 

Propor¬ 
tion of 

deaths to 
strength. 

OJ O 

d £ 

<y ^ 

o8 

r. 

J=1 u 

O >. d 

' ... 

Cost of, 
cadi side 

prisoner; Remabks. 

for one 

year. 

i ** 

1Rangoon 

552 

i 56 

9 1> cent. 

72- G-10 

89-19-9 Average cost of 

Btu&ein 

313 

1 20 

6 „ 

70- 6- 7 

88-8-0 each prisoner:* 

Promo 

319 

: to 

12 „ • 

05-U- 2 

76- 8- 1 1 Is. As P. 

Henzada 

213 

1 5 

2 „ 

;67- 2- 0 

85-12- 5 j"l 15 1 

Thura-waddy... 

183 

' 18 

9 „ 

57- 1- 6 

93-11- 5 per Lead per 

Toungoo 

96 

i 21 

21 i 

98-10- 0 

127- 2- 7 ! annuiiL. 


One Medical .officer ascribes the high mortality to atrophv 
ing from the loss of liberty ; another to ov ercrowding, which in¬ 
duced cholera and dysentery; a third ascribes 13 fatal cases of 
heart disease to the continued action of the arm in stonebreak¬ 
ing* The 45b lbs. daily broken was accordingly reduced to 
3 G6, and since then the disease has decreased. The discipline 
is sufficiently strict. 

Land Revenue .—The year 1858 was unfavourable to agricul 
ture. A murrain prevailed among the cattle, thus cramping the 
labour of the cultivators; and there was a deficiency of rain. 
The attempt to induce cultivators in a portion of the distric. of 
Rangoon to accept leases at a fixed amount for 10 years, failed 
from a want of unanimity among them. But where vhe people 
Consent, he plan will bo introduced instead of the present 
ii,U! measurement. The Supreme 1 government sanctioned ou 
establishment for commencing a laud assessment, by placing 
] xcd per acre on the tracts of land, termed in the lan- 

Mmp oi the country, quenff, instead of on extensive circle 
p^vto; , The advantage of this plan is, that each village trnct 
18 n : co ‘; u '^:red, and a rate per acre fixed upon tracts of o mu- 
' b v UiVlu & *n area generally of three to five hundred aer > in 

S 2 ♦ 
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as heretofore on circles of twenty or thirty square mi 
JR^sv stein is received as a boon by the people. , It is a ncccs- 
satv prelude to a system of long leases for land. The unfavoura¬ 
ble character of the year lessened the Export of the great staple 


-nee :— 


Exported. 

1S57-1858. 

Tons. 

1858 1859. 
Tons. 

I-- 

!Iy Sea. 

159.825 

1,20,271 

By River ... 

26,069 

36,440 

Total. 

_.— - - -- Z - 

1.86,494 

1,56,711 


The increased export by river is due to the scarcity which exist¬ 
ed in the Burmese territory. But in addition to the amount 
here shown a considerable quantity, probably a unit 10,000 tons, 
was carted across the frontier at various points. \ct the revenue 
as a whole increased from lis. 40,81,4*77 in 1857-58 to Ks. 
4 >,31,120 in 1858-59, 


Capitation Tt:x\— An increase of Ita 40,000 over the previ¬ 
ous year, shows a steady advance in tlie population both by 
natural increase and by immigration. 


The Fisheries exhibit an increase of Rs. 50,000 over the 
previous year. 

The Excise on spirituous liquors and narcotic il nigs shows an 
increase of nearly 00,000 lis. 


Customs.— Owing to the depressed state of trade there is a 
decrease in the Inland Customs. The New 1 anil *hieh took 
O Vet during the last month of the year caascu mi increase on 
the Sea (Just* ms of lis. 30,000:— 




















Ki\ ku, " ' Ska, 


^ ‘ Go ^, 



nteme! Sw.cnwht of the • due of ad reports an l E 'ports by Sea a ti Ric:r to and from the Province of Pegu ditrf'y the 
7 1353-59, " i l amruni oj duty realized thereon, ending 30 th April 1839. 
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Port or 
Custom House*. 


Rangoon, 

L . 

t Bassom, .. 

Meady,. 

„ Toungoo,. 


V ahio of Ex¬ 
ports. 


Value of Im¬ 
ports. 


R S . A,P. 
85,C6,817i 0- 1 ” 


15,41,5!);. b 


36,35,708 


3,42,8:.‘7 6. b 


Rs. A.| P. 


1,27,43,743:14 


9,32,878 


10 


26,91.452 in 9 
I 


4,14,608 2, .) 


Total. 


Amount of du¬ 
ty realized. 


Rs. 


A. 


2,13,10,56015 

24,74,473! 2 
63,27,161 2 

7,57,503. O' 5 


Total,.. 1.1.'\W7/« 17; 7 6; 1 67.r.:,685 6 8 


Rs. I A. 
2,74,695’15 


52,005 


4,63,563 


REMARKS. 


P. 


15 


10,261 14 


Principal hr ports by or on accovni 
of Uoeonmcat. 

Coals, ... ... Re. 67,720 0 <> 

Treasure, ... „ 3 ,: 5 \loo o o 

^Military Stores, „ 23,feo 0 '0 

5 Co mm issariat 

Stores, ... „ 3,71,351 - < 

Opium,. „ 1,99,000 0 0 


8 


69.7001-!: 2 


b .00,527' (>i 5 

i l 


Total Rupees, 9,86,451, 8 0 


Ani'V'nt n; F,r<i and Confocat/uiis 
during t! ■ year J' 58 59, not indiid- 
e >< the Amo tat of Duty. 

Total Rupees, 10,397 13 5 


GSR 
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value of the trade is higher than in the preceding yi 
rg to the higher price of rice, and not to increased quantities 
of goods. 

Timber .—The sale of 20.561 logs realised Rs. 3,75,923, and 
the Fines &c. 18,0*9-in all Rs. 3,94,012, 

Education .—There were 55 pupils in the only Government 
School in Pegu. The Committee express a very favourable opi¬ 
nion of their progress. The attendance at the Karen Normal 
School at Kemmendine, which receives an annual Grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 1500, was 118 divided into 12 classes, 5 of which study 
English. Tin ir proficiency is reported as satisfactory. The 
pupils pay a fee of 4 and 2 annas a month. A Burmese Female 
School was established in Rangoon by a Society. At the ex¬ 
amination 30 pupils were present. In the district of Rangoon, 
there are M Karen Village Schools, with an average of 516 
pupils. The progress of education among the Karen mountain 
tribes in the District of Touugoo was considerable (lurin'*- 
the year. This is shown from more school buildings spring¬ 
ing up in remote villages. The schools accompany the progress 
of Christianity, and are supported entirely by the people them¬ 
selves. In the station of Toungoo, the Karen Female Institute 
numbers fifty pupils. Some of them have become sufficiently 
advanced to go out into the further mountain villages as teach¬ 
ers. Government made a Grant of Rs. 3000 for the erection of 
a building at Toungoo for a Normal School for Karen young 
men, and of Rs. 1200 for globes and instruments. There were 
210 village schools with 3,396 pupils. The results of the labours 
of the Rev. Ur. and. Mrs. Mason among the Karens are spoken 
of as “splendid.” There are thirty village schools also in ihe 
Districts of Henzada and Tharawaddy, under the Hcnzada Mis¬ 
sion, in which elementary instruction is given. The grant-in-aid 
by Government to the Henzada school is Rs. 600. The total 
number of pupils is 84, of whom upwards of 20 were females, 
in the District of Basseiu there is a Karen Normal School at 


the chi containing 67 male pupils and 8 females, the 

Rev. Mr. Douglas' Burmese School at Bassein contains 40 pu¬ 
pils. During the year 1858 there were 28 village schools main¬ 
tained by the Karen Mission in the District ot Bassein. They 
contained 586 pupils. The expense of these schools was borne 
almost entirely by the people themselves. Ihe number of Ear n 
village schools, however, in the District of Bassein, lias decreas- 
tsi below what it was in lb55. In Rangoon, the Roman L atholic 
Mr-won bv two schools, one for boys, who arc taught English* 
v Uh an average ab undance of thirty ; and one fei f orl>, who learn 
Burmcsr. The latter has 15 pupils. In the interior of the 
Districts of Rangoon and Bassein, five schools arc established, 
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about 100 pupils, Karens and Burmese, are i 
has been established at the station of Myoung-mva, in 
ict of Bassein, to supply Karen converts with books. 

Public Works were restricted to such as were absolutely 
required for the public welfare. The redoubts for the de¬ 
fence of Thavet-myo and Toungco were not completed. Se¬ 
veral of the military buildings in Rangoon were improv¬ 
ed and repaired. A new Jail and a Police office were com¬ 
pleted at Rangoon and the Oid Jail lengthened. Court 
Houses at Toungoo and the out station of Tsan-Twai were built. 
A new iron church, to accommodate 704 persons, was erected in 
the Cantonment at Rangoon at a cost of R>. 65,000. It lias 
been found suitable, but verandahs on the sides would be an im¬ 
provement. A Dry Dock and Patent Slip on the Dnllah side of 
the Rangoon River were completed, all except the entrance. A 
Beacon l34£fe& high was completed, at the mouth of the river. 
A Custom House Wharf of timber was constructed. A public mar¬ 
ket was built at Myan-Oung in Henzada at a cost of Rs. 2,000. 

Post Office .—The expenditure amounted to Ks. 76,795 and 
the receipts to Rs. 53,048. There was a gradual increase in the 
number of letters, but the indigenous people make very little 
use of the Post Office. There were received and despatched 
8,b'2,212 letters, 1,47,058 Newspapers, b,b20 Parcels and 5.992 
Books—a total of 9,93,812. 

Electric Telegraph The total expenditure was Rs. 50,260, 
of which Rs. 16,000 was for repairs &c. There was a decrease 
in tli* number of private messages. The amount realised was 
Rs. 1 1,544 a d the value of the service messages Ks. 14,928. 

Mcriu ,—The flotilla consists of six ri\cr steamers and six 
troop boats. 1 he expenditure was :— 


Flotilla expenses of every description for the Rupees. As. 
year including establishment for the 

Superintendent.. . ]Q 

Naval Yard expenses......... 1,51,630 5 


Total Rs. 3,85,510 15 


Thij shews a considerable reduction, The * Earnings of the Flo¬ 
tilla, were :— 

Amount received on account of prf ight and Rs. A. T\ 

^passage by steamers, sale of coal. &e. &c. 54,094 9 :t 

v ' a(, u; of freight and passage &c. on account of 
I'ublic service. ..1,37,945 11 4 


Total Ks. 1,92,040 1 
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0,7■! 9 9 1 for labour and material supplied by the NV 
for private work. There is thus a surplus expenditure of 
Its. 1,92,723-1-1 which b: in the course of still farther reduction. 
There was a decrease in the tonnage of Han goon, and Daihousic 
owing to the rice crop :— 


1 

Rangoon. 

Dalhousie. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

N umber 
of 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1857-58 

611 

217,884 

137 

87,403 

1858-59 

1 

466 

139,614 

84 

26,494 


The receipts of the port of Hangoon shew nevertheless an in¬ 
crease of R>\ 10,000 or lls. 49,970 owing to the rise of dues 
from 4 to 0 annas a ton. In Daihousic the receipts were lls. 
8,092 and the charge : Rs. 10,191. 

1'iti a mini .—The expenditure on civil administration was : — 

Rupees, 


Judicial, . 

.10,08,093 

Kevanue, .. 

.2.81,898 

Customs, . 

.77,428 

Marine, .. 

.4,16,808 

General,. 

.5,92,343 


Total Uupees.23,76,569—or £237,^0 

Of this amount, over three-fourths of the flotilla^ and Naval 
Yard diarges, amounting in round numbers to Ks. 3,85,504. or 
.658,300, may be debited to the military defence of the Pro¬ 
vince. This would leave a little over twenty lakhs of rupees, or 
JJ20-. . as the cost of every department of the civil adminis¬ 
tration during the year. 

Poiitv Tlie scarcity of food in the Burmese territory 
( auslh'fd :t Uenls to be more rifo than usual. J lie King of 
Ihu umh deputed messengers to Ceylon to take a model of too 
rcli of Cmdama iheic They returned with the repre?eutativc 
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When enshrined within the palace yard it will sanctify 
the new capital. A report spread, which requires confirmation, 
that according to ancient Burmese custom (not Buddhist) hunutn 
victims were buried underneath the gate posts of the new city. 
The neighbouring Chinese Province of Yunan, up to the latter 
end of 1858, was still disturbed by the Mahomed an .rebels. The 
Imperial party, though rising in position, did not achieve any 
decided success. The Chinese caravans which were accustom¬ 
ed to arrive annually, did not reach the Burmese dominion, and 
the usual trade was stopped. But accounts from the French 
Roman Catholic Missionaries stationed in Yunan, brought by 
Chinese Christian messengers, wlio encountered great hardship 
on the way, reached Mandclay. The Missionaries appeared to 
be safe amidst the disturbance, sheltered by (heir faithful con¬ 
verts. The condition of the petty state of Karen Nee is pretty 
much the same as heretofore. That is, the Western Chief, 
Kayay-pho-gyee, represents himself as threatened by the Eastern 
Chief, Kyau-Pee-tee. A petty warfare is maintained with al¬ 
ternate success, but Kayay-pho-gyee will be protected against 
aggression from without, on his person and authority. The 
Karen imposter who, under the title of “ Embryo-King ” tang 
disturbed the province of Martaban, found shelter in the East¬ 
ern State. 

Military .—The Pegu Light Infantry behaved well in border 
warfare. A greater proportion of Malays among them would be 
an advantage. There were 82 desertions of Burmese during the 
year, and 2 cases of robbery of treasure under their charge. 


Population . — There was an increase over the previous year 
of 50,77 1 : — 


Women, 


Men 


3,05,5301 

> 5,91,700 
2,86,179} 



1 


Total, . 8,90,974 


T 




several races inhabiting the Province are : 


Burmese, 

Number of Souls. 
.6,13,244 

Karens, 

... 1.39,906 

Takings, 

85,183 

Shams, 

12,768 

Khyengs, 

12,338 

Indians 

10,019 

Yabaings, 

5,769 

Chinese, 

1,735 

Europeans and 

their descendants ... 1,0/0 

78 

Jews, 

Other races, 

. 8,914 


Total, ... 8,90,974 


This census does not include the inhabitants of the several 
military cantonments throughout the Province. 

Agriculture is very backward. The Burmese will not use 
foreign seed for rice, tobacco, and cotton. In the cantonment 
garden at Rangoon and in several soldiers' gardens, European ve¬ 
getables were largely raised. The result of the sheep farm at 
Thayet-myo was favourable. The people object to cross their 
small breed of cattle with the taller breed of Nellorc and My¬ 
sore. 

Forests .— 11,000 trees in the forests oast of the Sittang, were 
o-irdled for felling in future years, and 14,794 logs were brought 
from the forests to the several depots, against 18,117 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The average price realised in 1857-58 was Rs. 24 
per ton, and in 1858-59 Ks 85. ' , r pnn 

Topographical Survey— During the past season about o,600 
square miles of country were surveyed, and 430 miles of 
river triangulated. The total area surveyed, up to the 
close of the working season, or 1st May 1869, is nearly o2,000 
square miles, at an average eost of eight (8) rupees a square 
mile. The eost of the river survey is higher than that foi the 
land. As little more remains to be accomplished than the com¬ 
pletion of the survey of the Delta, and the eastern boundary of 
the Toungoo District, the establishment wi 1 he reduced. 

Vaccination.—There were 31 successful cases at .Rangoon, 
and 76 at Henzada; elsewhere the vaccine matter tailed. 

Miscellaneous .—An attempt was made to establish a trade be¬ 
tween France and Burmah. Several artisans designed to be em¬ 
ployed in improving the manufactures, the metallurgy and raw 

produce of the country, were brought out from Bordeaux in a 




French Steamer. Not less than one thousand and thir¬ 
ty-four (1034) elephants were shipped from Rangoon and 
Maulmain, for the Madras coast and Bengal, during the period 
extending from December 1857 to April 1S.59. Ifc°may be as¬ 
sumed that so many of these powerful animals were never before 
whether in ancient or modern times, conveyed across sea. or 
otherwise, from one country to another, in the short period of 
seventeen months, whether for military or other objects. Dar¬ 
ing the same period 340 ponies, 347 carts, and about the same 
number of bullocks, were also shipped. During the year the 
Ex-Iving of Delhi and three other state prisoners, members of 
his family, with some attendants, were brought to Rangoon. 
They are kept in close confinement in a wooden buildin^ which 
has been constructed especially for their accommodation. Their 
arrival did not attract any attention in the country generally. 
Captain D’Oylcy had been successful in inducing the Karens of 
Toungoo, by moral influence, to abandon their wars upon each 
other and to set free their slaves. Both the Native Agents had 
embraced Christianity. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

On the 22nd June 1859 the Sudder Board of Revenue sub¬ 
mits to the Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. Provinces the 
Revenue Administration Report for 1858-59. The rains of LS57 
were favourable both as to duration and distribution, those of 
1858 were less abundant; the Rubbee or Spring crops in conse¬ 
quence were above, the Khurreef or Autumn crops below, 
average. 

Land Revenue. - Of a demand of Rupees 4,19,82,617 the sum 
of Rupees 3,92,87,626 was realized, leaving a balance of Rs. 
26,94,991, of which Rupees 8,35,978 is in course of realization, 
and the remainder doubtful, nominal and irrecoverable. The 
transfer of the Terai Pergunuahs ill llohilcund to the Kumaon 
Division, the constitution ot fitah as a separate district, and the 
temporary assumption of charge by Scimlia of bis own assigned 
portions of the Jalouti District, cause discrepancies, in the ac¬ 
counts, between the demands of the year and its predecessors. 
'Jhe Balances are necessarily large iu those districts where the 

T 2 
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assets of the Rubbee were plundered in March and April 1S5S, 
These districts are Bareilly and Shajehanpore in Rohilcund ; 
Furruckabad, Mynpooree and Etawali in Agra; Banda in Alla¬ 
habad ; Goruckpore and Azimgurk; Saugor, Dumok and Mundla 
in Jubbulpore; and Jhansee. 


Coercive Measures were few. In the 67,553 muhals or groups 
of muhals, 3,42,788 dustuks were issued, Rs. 1,08,189 of Tulu- 
bana realised, of which after disbursement, Ks. 38,644 were cre¬ 
dited to Government. The Sales of estates were very few, and 
those mostly in the cases of landholders who deserted their pro¬ 
perties to join in rebellion. They were authorized less as a 
measure to realize arrears from proceeds, than, by extinguishing 
prior liens beforehand, to give to new holders a secure title. 
This remark specially applies to the district of Humeerporc. 26 
estates were sold yielding a jumma of Rs. 29*584; 132 estates 
were in farm with a jumma of Rs. 55,086; 35 estates, with a jumma 
of Rupees 63,909, were transferred; and 28 estates with a jumma of 
Rs. 60,730 were sequestrated. The decrease in the number of trans¬ 
fers in Putteedaree estates and in sequestrations, is very satisfac- 
tojy. 

Summary Suits and Appeals .—In the Agra Division, the total 
number of suits instituted, is little short of the former standard, 
in that of Meerut, in Rohilcund especially with regard to local 
circumstances, and in the Division of Benares including Goruck¬ 
pore, the progress made in reverting to that standard, is satis¬ 
factory. In those of Allahabad, Jubbulpore, and Jhansee, the 
statements indicate that time must be allowed before the people 
can regain the requisite confidence to resort to the summary 
courts as readily as heretofore. In the Jhansee Division, the 
return is larger than was anticipated. Sales and other transfers 
under the orders of the Courts were few, owiug to the suspension 
of the action of the Civil Courts. 


The number of Suits instituted and disposed of was as iol- 
low's ; — 
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1 

Instituted 

• 


Decided. 


Adjusted or with¬ 
drawn. 


8nits for rent, 
revenue or 
replevin. 

Exaction. 

© 

"r 

5 

j Total. 

Suits for rent, 

revenue or 

replevin. 

i . 

| Exaction. 

u 

1 

CO 

- 

o 

Total. 

| Suits for rent, 

revenue pr 

replevin. 

Exaction. 

Ouster. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1858-59, 

14,947 

2,052 

4 050 

21,049 

^ 10,557 

1,272 

2,696J 14.525 

4,023 

674 

1,481 

6,175 

1855-56, 

i 

26,039 

2,418 

4,530 

1 

32,9s; 19.562 

1,161 

i 

3,064 24,287 

5,420 

686 

i 

1,488 

1 

7,594 


The number of suits appealed to the Collector was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


1 

Instituted. 

Decided. 

Adjusted or with¬ 
drawn. 

Suits for rent, 
revenue or 
replevin. 

Exaction. j 

Ouster. 

| Total. 

1 Suits for rent, 

revenue or 
re?'levin. 

| Exaction. 

Ouster. 

Total. 

Suits for rent.! 
revenue or 
replevin. 

Exaction. 

Ouster. 

1 

1 

ii 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

k 

10 

ii 

13 

1858-59, 

490 

85 

292 

867 

419 

66 1 
1 

! 274 

759 

26 

0 

n 

37 

1855-56, 

1,128 

75 

377 

1,5S0 1 

i,o;3: 

72 ! 

367 

1,512 

20 

1 

7 

28 


The number of Summary Suits appealed to the Commissioner 
was as follows : — 
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Instituted. 

Decided- 

—- 

Adjusted or with¬ 
drawn. 

1 Suits for rent, 

revenuo or 
replevin. 

Exaction. 

o 

fl 

3 

o 

Total. 

Suits for rent,! 

revenue or 

replevin. | 

Exaction* 

j Ouster. 

I 

r rt 

O 

EH 

| Suits for rent, 

1 revenue or 

| replevin. 

Exaction. 

Ouster. 

j Total- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1858-59, 

1855-5G, 

03 

4 

84 

151 

54 

3 

70 

133 

8 

1 

0 

2 

11 

163 

19 

63 

235 

151 

22 

52 

225 

20 

7 

33 


The following shews the Proprietary Mutations registered un¬ 
der order of Court or by private transfers consequent on sale, 
mortgage &c. 



Under Orders of Court. 

Dy Private Transfer. 

Sale. 

Number of other 
Cases- 

Total number of 

Cases. 

Sale. 

t-* 

J 

a 

a 

£ “ 

: 1° 

00 

1 

a 

K 

O 4* 

1 
c? ^ 

Mkw 

I? 

043 

S 

Total number of 
Cases. 

o 

. 

11 

5Z5 

-5- 

\2 2 

BiB qJ ^ 

ft 2 §*S 

Number of 
Cases. 

=—< 

0.1'Sfe 

t 3 P.£ 

feSSS 


1 j 

2 

3 

4 

5 


h 

8 

9 

1658-5U, 

1S55-5G, 

! 

857 

2,65,617 

1,403 

2,200 

1890 

4.45 574 

j 13,025 

2 530 

17,445 

1,080 8,17,811 

2,052 

3 732 

2,497 

12,82,041 

■1 625 

4,013 

11,135 


The following shews the Mutations in.the Malgoozaree Begis- 
tcr under orde rs of Court or by private transfers consequent on 
sale, mortgage &c. 
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Number of Cases by 
Decree of Court. 

Number of Cases by Private 
Transfer. 

; 

By sale, gift, &c. 

By mortgago or 

other tempora¬ 

ry alienation. 

By sale, gift, See. 

\ 

By mortgage or 

other tempora¬ 

ry alienation. 

By succession. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1858-59,. 

292 

304 

1,164 

1,295 

7,150 

1855-56,. 

591 

370 

894 

1,349 

5,455 


Village Papers .—Notwithstanding the Rebellion the annual 
rendition was made for 79,076 villages out of 98,119 inclusive of 
the Kumaon division, where the practice does not obtain. 

Abkaree .—The statements show the mere financial result for 
12 months, a considerable increase in demand, and still more of 
collections, compared with 1857-58. The nett Revenue was 


1855-56. 

| 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

| Es. 20,89,631 

10,55,537 

16,80,146 


Stamps.— The nett revenue for 1855-56 was 13,56,060, for 
1857*58—4,17J26, for 1858-59 10,42,696. The re-action is con- 

sidered satisfactory with reference to the long suspension of civil 
suits in several parts of the country, especially in Rohiicund and 
Bundelcund. 

Bayer. — The Statements shew Rs. 1,14*658 against Rs. 67,933 
in the previous year. 

The total area of the N. W. Provinces is 1,14,982 square 
miles of 640 acres. The population is 3,09,77,268; the num- 
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-'pergunnahs 511 ; and of Mehals 89,902. The num¬ 
ber of cases in the Collectors* offices pending at the close of last 
year, was 18,791, and of cases instituted during the year 2,82,605, 
or 8,01,456 in all. Of these 2,40,058 were disposed of in trial; 
7,596 adjusted or withdrawn ; 15,861 on default, and 38,316 
were pending at the close of the year. From Collectors to Com¬ 
missioners 13,430 letters were written and from Commissioners to 
Collectors 12,468. The annual expense of collecting the revenue, 
exclusive of heads of offices, covenanted and uncovenanted sudder 
establishment, was 3-6-5 per cent. 

Separate Customs Revenue, hitherto the subject of a separate 
report, is embraced this year in the General report: 



1858-59. 

1857-58. 

1856-57. 

3 years antece¬ 
dent to 1856-57. 

Salt, . 

33,01,896 

7,03,399 

43,5 S,468 

35,02,740 

Sugar, . 

2,34,077 

98,178 

1,98,461 

3,42,271 

Sundries, 

1,32,241 

74,878 

1 

11,935 

i 

10,283 


36,68,214 

8,76,455 

i 

45,68,864 

i 

38,55,300 



Increase in 

Decrease in 

Decrease in 



1858-59. 

1858-59. 

1858-59. 



27,91,759 

9,00,650 

1,87*086 


;;asf, as compared with previous years, is highly satis- 
The following is the financial result of all the blanches 


The increase, 
factory. 
of revenue : — 

t i 3.92,87,626 

Ahkaree 16,.S0,lsG 

ttamS .. i 0,42,696 

& .. 36 - 68 .« 4 


Grand Total, 


... 4,57,93,340 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT OF THE EAST INDIAN 
RAILWAY 


For the Half Year ending December 31, 1858. 

Captain Ilodgson, in charge of the office of Government Con¬ 
sulting Engineer, reports that the return shews an increase of 
income over the corresponding half year of 1857, but also an 
increase in the expenditure at a stiil higher ratio. 

Gross Earnings ••• ••• Rs. 9,39,549 

Expenses ... ••• • •• ** 5,22.452 

Profits ... .*• ••• >> 4,17,097 

Rut the profits have decreased :— 

Oil the corresponding half year of 1857 by Its. 47,143 
Preceding half year ... ... ,, 75,664 

The Chief Engineer explains the increased expenditure as caused by 
the trial made of iron sleepers, aud argues that as the whole line 
to Delhi derived benefit from the trial, the expenditure should be 
made a charge against Capital. Thus the profits would become 
Rs. 4,68,857. The expenses and profits therefore are respec¬ 
tively 50 1 and 49*9 per cent, of the whole earnings. 

Assuming the outlay on the opened line up to the present 
time to be Ks. 1,50,00,000 or £ 14 million, the profit oil the Ca¬ 
pital is at the rate 6£- per cent, per annum against 64 per cent, 
in the preceding half year. ... ... ... 11s. A. P. 

The Gross Earnings per train mile have been 3 14 1 

The working expenses „ „ ... I 15 1 

The percentage of expenses to Revenue has risen from 38*7 
on the last half year of 1857 to 50T on the last halfyear of 1858. 
The i rowth in the amount of the entire Traffic has not beeu com¬ 
mensurate with the total increase mileage of Trains, that of the 
Passenger Traffic having fallen very far short; but in the Goods 
Traffic "alone it is the other way, the increase in Traffic being 
rather in excess of the increase in mileage which is satisfac- 
tory. 

The results are thus, as regards Earnings per Train mile: 
Ordinary Passenger* Decrease ... 11*7 per cent. 

„ Goods, Increase ... 2 6 

Gross Earnings, Decrease ... 8*4 ,, 

The results however shew a slight improvement upon those of 
the first half of the same year. 
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"^frirning from receipts to working expenses, the table shows a 
large increase. 


The total working expenses have increased , on the half year 
of 1857 by 60*5 per cent. 

The percentage of working expenses to Revenue has increased 
on 1837 by 29 per cent. 

The working expenses per Train mile increased on 1857, by 
18*7 per cent. 

The maintenance of way was economically maintained, being 
7 \d. per mile in the 1st half of 1857, 6%d. in the 2nd half, 
in the 1st half of 1858, and 7 d. in the 2nd half. In the locomo¬ 
tive department there was a material decrease in the cost of 
fuel and an unavoidable increase in every other point, in pro- 
portion to the work done by the engines. 

On the 3rd October an additional length of 20 miles was open¬ 
ed :— 



c 

<0 

a, 

o 

Receipts per j 

Mile fou 

Expenditure per Mile of Railway 

OPEN FOR 

l/ jui/u ^ i/o juunvg . y 

Expenditure per Train Mile for 

Receipts 
per Train 
Mile 

Periods. 

jj 

3 

<w-, 

o 

’S 

DO 

£| 

3 

( 



o 

Locomotive 

Carriages. 

Traffic 

charges. 

si 



and 

ock. 


GO 

Rates and Govern¬ 

ment Duty. 



' 

Passengers. 

m 

o 

o 

a 

Total. 

o 

rt 

1 6 
•SS= 
a 

Engines. 

bo 

m s2 
o *>. 

sf^ 
|-g g 

o 03 ° 

Coaching. 

Merchan¬ 

dize. 

-§S 

C 530 - 
pH c 2 

of-S £ 

tp £ Js 

Total. 

Maintenance 

Way. 

Locomotive 

Rolling St 

Traffic. 

Miscellaneou 

Total. 

On Total 
Revenue. 

Half year ending 
June 1856. 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

121 

240 

181 

421 

51 

73 

4 

9 

7 

27 

171 

13*29 

20*19 

4-33 

7*09 


44-90 

111.37 

Half year ending 
December 1856 

i 123 

. 240 

>! 205 

' 445 

» 51 

76 

6 

11 

8 

29 

180 

! 

* 

13-85 

2P67 

5-32 

7-94 


48-78 

119-95 

jHalf year ending 
] June 1857 

121 

275 

297 

1 575 

ij 59 


Y ■■ x 

95 

10 

11 

32 

i- 

o 

Ol 

10-94 

17-63 

3-92 

605 


38-54 

106-61 

;Half year ending 
December 1857 

121 

323 

295 

! 618 

I 

> 65 

114 

24 

12 

29 

244 

10*4 

18-4 

5-85 

4*60 


40-25 

133-625 

Half year ending 



















June 1858 

121 

325 

384 

709 

► 70 

130 

43 

40 

4 

324 

8*40 

15-84 

10-08 

5*04 


39-36 

91-87 

.Half year ending 
j December 1858 

131 

I 323 

383 

1 

709 

78 

135 

47 

i 

52 

46 

359 

10T 

i 

17-6 

1 

12-8 

7*6 

... 

46-6 

93-1 '1 


<§L 


*• 

o 

OJ 
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the whole the line iias been worked and maintained less 
economically than before. 

The following table shows a useful comparison between the 
working results of the Home and East Iudian Railways :— 


i 

Receipts per 

mile of Rail¬ 

way open. 

6 *+* 
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England 1850 

8175*92 

! 530-71 

34*32 

72*00 

49* ' 

Scotland „ 


2068*36 

969*09; 

29*52 

62*88- 

47* 

Ireland „ 


1082*10 

42G*59j 

34*32 

83*28' 

39* 


f 1850 .. 

438 

175*5 

46*94 

115*66 

41* 

East Indian * 

1857 .. 

595' 

225*5 

39*89 

104*1 

37 

i 

,1858 .. 

087’ j 

346, 

1 

35*63 

90*2 

i 

50* 


The total number of passengers carried on the East Indian 
Railway during the entire year of 185S was 1,172,852, and 
the number per mile of Railway open was #,952. 

As to expenditure ; on comparing the East Indian with homo 
railways, the Locomotive management is good, and the Mainte¬ 
nance of Way exceedingly heavy, while the traffic and general 
charges ought both to be reduced. The number of passengers per 
mile on the East Indian Railway is greater than the number in 
Ireland, nearly equal to that of Scotland, and a little less than 
three-fifths that of England. 

The mileage return shows that Special Trains ran a distance 
of 1,186 miles during the half year. 

























OF THE 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
For the Half Yeci ' ending December 31, 1858. 

These are the first Returns for a half year since the opening 
of the Line to Poona, and also include one fortnight’s traffic of 
the portion from Poonti to Diksal, 64 miles, opened on 15th 
December 1^58. 

The open Lines were — 

The Concern Line. 

Allies. 

From Bombay to Campoolia via Kullian, including a branch 
of one and a half miles at Malim.., ... ... 6l§ 

Branch to Wassind . 16£ 


Total ... 68 

The Dckkan Line . > 

From Campoolia to Khandalla unfinished, being the Bhore 
Ghat incline. Khandalla to Poona ... Miles 39i 
Poona to Diksal ... ... ... ... „ 64 £ 


Total ... 103£ 

Total of both Lines, miles 171J ; but as 64 miles out of this 
total lcugt-h were open for only a fortnight, ail average total 
length of 135f mil s of open Line lias been assumed for the cal¬ 
culations, and of 47 $ miles for the Dckkan line. 

The total gross receipts were ... Bs. 6,64,254 1 0 

The expenses of maintenance and working ,,2,87,997 14 4 

Net Receipts f Amount ... ••• „ 3,. 6,256 3 7 

or Revenue 1 Percentage on Capital per annum £4 5 10 
f Per mile open „ 4,$84 3 6 

The gross receipts were | p er train mile „ 3 14 3 

The Returns from Passenger traffic were on the whole 
satisfactory, and on the Concan line highly so. The Deputy 
Superintending Engineer' remarks the 3rd class has main¬ 
tained a steady increase, and the 2nd class has perceptibly im¬ 
proved. Ti e receipts from Goods Traffic are’ un s a ti sfa clory. The 
expenses as compared with the receipts are 43.35 per cent. Coin- 
p ired with the principal European and American lines the G. 
1. P. Railway returns as good a dividend as any;— 
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Austria ... 
Belgium. . . 
France . .. 


England 


Prussia .. 

America . 

Great IndianPenin?ula Railway 


Cost of construe- j 
tion per mile. 

Receipts per mile ■ 

per annum. 

Working expenses 

per mile. 

Proportion of net 1 

Revenue to Ca¬ 

pital. 

Proportion of work -1 

ing expenses to; 

Gross Revenue- 

£ 

16,378 

£ 

2,190 

£ 

1,150 

G-32 

Per 

cent. 

5270 

16,391 

2,158 

1,260 

5*48 

58T6 

25,668 

2,706 

1,191 

6*58 

4401 

39,275 

3,161 

1,564 

4*06 

48*00 

14,101 

1,877 

968 

6'22 

51-59 

8,275 

1,234 

660 

6-70 

54-00 

8,253 

901 

370 

64 

41. 


The net revenue of the Concan line was equivalent to £6-6 per 
cent, per annum on its cost, and of the Deccan portion to 

£ 4 - 11-7 :— 

The cost of fuel in the G. I. P. was very heavy. Per engine 
per mile it is, as compared with others. 

G. f. .. 

Madras 

E. I. R. . 

Great Britain. 

France 

Germany ... ••• f 

America ... ••• ••• 

The reduction of the rates lor 2nd class 


Rs. 0-5-1 

4- 1 
13 
2-0 
3-9 
3-3 

5- 0 

passengers caused an 


J >e reduction ot me rates iui y . ,7 , r . 

. • • . r n vofpc lor Goods traiiic were still 

increase in the receipts. J.nc lates 


too high. 






























OF TIIE 

MADRAS RAIL W A Y 
For the Half year ending December 31, 1858. 

The gross receipts were 

Coaching ... Rs. 1,29,943 per train mile Rs 1 10 10 

Goods ... „ 1,09,435 „ >,163 

Total ... „ 2,37,378 „ Rs. 3 1 x 

The expenses were „ 1,57,722 ,, „ 2 1 2 

Net Earnings or 

Revenue ... „ 5,79,656 

The expenses being, therefore, 

66*44 per cent. 

And revenue ... 33*56 „ 

Flic small extent of the traffic is the cause of this unsatisfac¬ 
tory result, the expenses not being unduly high. The traffic on 
this Railway has not yet reached a properly remunerative ex¬ 
tent, but a slight increase in the profits on previous half years is 
shewn. The results show a loss in the 1st and 2nd Class, and a 
gain in the 3rd Class Passengers by both Trains, a loss in the 
Goods earned by the fast, and a gain in those carried by the 
slow Trains. The railway was open during the half rear 96 
miles from Madras to Goriattum . From the Tables given! we 
compile the following as the General Results of the working of 
the three Indian Railways :— 
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General Res ults of Expenditure on the three Indian Railways . 
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EXPENDITURE. 



! 

Period. 

Length open. 

Train Mileage. 

a> 

o 

C 

a 

o 

.t-g 

£3 

Traffic De¬ 
partment. 

m 

Q> 

I 

£ 


Mainter 

of Way. 

O § 

a a 

8 

O 9 
■ 3 ft 

ft 

Coaching. 

Merchan¬ 

dize. 

c5 

CD 

§ 

o 

S 

ft 

a 

cS 

CQ 

Total. 

1857. 

! 121 Miles | 

Per Cent, of Total Expenditure 

Es. 

26-6 

Es. 

4G'6 

Es. 

7-9 

Es. 

69 

Es. 

IPS 

Es. 

1 *2 

Es. 

: loo 

July to December. 

Per Cent, of Gross Earnings 

10-2 

18T 

3T 

2*6 

4-6 

; *i 

38-7 

1858. 

| 131 Miles | 

Per Cent, of Total Expenditure 

21*7 

37*7 

10-9 

12-6 

12*C 

» 4*3 

i 100 

July to December. 

Per Cent, of Gross Earnings 

10*9 

•18*9 

5-4 

6-2 

6*4 

2’2 

50 

1857. 

| 89 Miles | 

Per Cent, of Total Expenditure 

24-0 

47-8 

8-8 

9*2 

10*2 


100 

July to December. 

Per Cent, of Gross Earnings 

IPS 

22*3 

4*2 

4*3 

4-8 


46’8 

1868. 

j 136 Miles j 

Per Cent, of Total Expenditure 

13*6 

48.7 

11*3 

162 

10-3 


100 

July to December. 

Per Cent, of Gross Earnings 

58 

21T 

4*9 

7’0 

4*4 

. 

433 

1858. 

| 90 Miles | 

Per Cent, of Total Expenditure 

40-4 

29*9 

13*2 

10*5 

6*0 


100 

July to December. 

Per Cent, of Gross Earnings 

26"8 

19-8 

8*8 

6*9 

4-0 


66*4 
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^COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT (INDIA.) 

Parliamentary Papers. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, re-appoint¬ 
ed on the 10th June 1859 to inquire into the Progress and Pros¬ 
pects, and the best Means to be adopted for the Promotion of 
European Colonization and Settlement in India, especially in 
the Hill Districts and Healthier Climates of that country $ as 
well as for the Extension of our Commerce vvith Central Asia, 
consisted of Messrs. William Ewart, Henry Baillie, Gregsou, Kin- 
naird, Knight, Lowe, Arthur Mills, Richardson, Danby Seymour, 
John Benjamin Smith, Vansittart, and V illiers, Colonel Sykes 
and Sir Erskine Perry. Their report is dated 9th August 1359. 

Settlement must be distinguished from Colonization, for which, 
in the ordinary sense, India offers none of the usual inducements—- 
high w r ages, the facility of obtaining land at an easy rate, the 
enjoyment of a constitution framed after that of the mother 
country, a temperate climate, and the prospect of forming a part 
of a community speaking our language and conforming to our 
manners and customs. Unlike Ceylon, the exclusion of free 
settlers has marked the origin and progress of Indian Govern¬ 
ment and, even now, though the principle of free settlement 
has been recognized by British Legislation, traces of the exclu¬ 
sive system still linger. Doubt is felt by legal authorities as to 
whether Europeans can, without a licence, enter those parts of 
India acquired within the present century, and this doubt should 
be removed by legislative enactment. Wherever Europeans have 
settled, a marked improvement in the country has followed. 
They took the lead in introducing steam navigation, they dis¬ 
covered coal and iron, they extended roads and generally lower¬ 
ed the cost of production. They come more into contact with 
the native mind. A large extension of their number would be 
a considerable guarantee against any future insurrection. 

Climate .—Its dangerous effect has been considerably exag¬ 
gerated. The Planters who gave evidence resembled English 

Hill Districts .—There is hardly a province throughout India 
in which there are not such available for civil and military re¬ 
sidence. They will tend more than any other circumstance to 
attach European families to India. The population ot Darjee¬ 
ling doubled itself iu two years, and wealth also increased as in an 
Australian settlement. The slope of the .N eilgherries, which 
was a forest haunted by tigers in 1845, became a flourishing colony 
in 1856. There are three climates at different elevations. The 
tea and coffee plants thrive. Fuel is sold at 2s. andGrf. a ton. The 
population of Ootacamund increased from 9,383 in 1848 to 
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>0 in 1856. The profits of one coffee estate were 100 per 
cent. The Putney, Shevaroy and Coilamiilly Hills enjoy a de- 
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lightful climate. The Baramahl, Coimbatoor and Travancore 
Hills have not yet been explored. Mysore is of all countries 
the most favourable for settlement. In or near Assam and Cachar 
are most favourable positions for . settlers. The climate of the 
Cossva Hills is described as a delightful and beautiful one.- The 
cost "of living is in all about £120 a year, and in three years the 
receipts of a settler would cover his expenses. 

Roads .—For the greater part of a century the Indian Govern¬ 
ment did not make a main line of road. The Grand Trunk 
Hoad was not begun before Lord M illiam Bentinck in 1836. 
Still roads, except in Mysore, have either no existence or are 
useless. Settlers, by their own exertions or complaints, have al¬ 
ways caused an improvement. The Local Committees formed 
to attend to the roads are au obvious mode of interesting and 
instructing the natives in the practical management of their own 
concerns. 

Transit Ditties , though abolished in the English parts of In¬ 
dia, are still retained in some of the native states. The Zemin¬ 
dars on the Godavery arbitrarily levy such duties. 

Irrigation is the key to the material prosperity of India, and 
with it to the social and moral improvement of the people. It in¬ 
creases the amount of products three-fold. In Kajahmundrv the 
people who imported food to the amount of £36,000 annually, 
now export £300,000 annually, owing to irrigation. Irrigating 
and navigable canals should be combined. Cheapness of transit 
is all important for India. No toll for transit need be levied 
on such canals, since the income from irrigation will abundantly 
supply its place. I lie profits on works of irrigation arc stated 
at from 30 to 40 or 50 per cent. 

Cotton .—The evidence as to the necessity of cheap transit for 
the extension of cotton cultivation, bears out the opinion of the 
Committee of 1848. Captain Haig especially insisted on the 
opening up of the Godavery. If it be made navigable, cotton 
may be brought from Berar to a port for shipment at the cost 
of one-eighth of a penny per pound, the present cost of carry¬ 
ing it from Berar to Bombay on the backs of bullocks being 
a pound. Great loss is now caused by the admixture 
^ith the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water, added for the purpose 
of increasing the weight of the cotton. These artifices would at 
once be checked by Kuropean superintendence and European 
muctutiery In 18a6,112,000 acres of \ew Orleans cotton were 
+ i €l cultivation in the South Maiiratta country. It was in¬ 
ti oauced in 18tr* Mr Landon's mac.hinm^ ft™**' 


+l%r .j , . AU l ' 11 - country, it was m- 

uce< * 11 ’ 1845, Mr. Landou s machinery in Gnzeratfor cEm- 

V 2 


lu^Mioiiy does the work of 3,000 natives, and the cotton fetches 
a high price. Spinning cotton has been successful in Bombay. 

Wheat can be grown more cheaply in India than in America. 
“ Any extent of wheat/' says Sir John Lawrence, “ can be 
grown there /' and u sells at harvest time at about 40 lbs. 
for a shilling/’ The finest wheat was sold at Jubbulpore at 
12 s. a quarter. "Wheat and barley grow extremely well in Sind, 
but for want of due means of transit, the grain is left to rot on 
the ground. The price of excellent wheat on the banks ol the 
Godavery, says Captain Haig, is Is. or Is. 6rf. a bushel; a 
large portion of which might be made available for export at 
Coringa. 

Tea - It is probable a taste for Tea will spread in India and 
that Himalaya tea will displace that of China in Central Asia. 
“ The culture ot the Tea plant opens an immense futurity to 
settlers from Europe/' In 1840 the Assam lea Lompany, 
formed in 1837, produced, 10,000 lbs. weight of tea; in 1858 
the production had risen to 770,000 lbs. ; this year (1859) the 
production will probably exceed 8,000,000 lbs.; and in four 
years hence it will probably rise to 2,000,000 lbs. There are 
now at least 20 factories in operation in different parts of the 
province. In Debrooghur, where not long ago the jungle was 
infested by wild elephants and beasts of prey, there are 10 plan¬ 
tations. The cultivation is now extending itself in .Middle and 
Lower, as in Upper Assam. The profits of the Assam Tea Com¬ 
pany amount to nine per cent, per annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit would be obtained by indivi¬ 
dual enterprise. Twelve tea companies are established in Ca- 
char. Colonel Vetch says Assam contains more waste laud 
than would supply all England with tea. 

Hemp .—The war with ttussia called out the fibre-producing 
power of India. The impetus thus given to the production of 
fibrous plants, appears likely to continue. Hemp, equal to the 
best hemp of Russia, if it were only, like Russian hemp, sorted 
and selected, might be grown within the fcaugor and IN er bud da 
territories sufficient fur the consumption of all England. 

Flax. —There is a great want of a supply for the linen manu¬ 
facture of England, which, with a good supply* mig i be doubled. 
There is promise of abundance in the Punja ), but the right 
mode of preparing it is not understood. 1* or export Ivurra- 
ehee has the advantage of St. Petersburgh in being open through¬ 
out the year. The best mode of dealing for a European, is to buy 
the article from the native instead of cultivating it ourselves. 

Coal and Ivon .—Railway communication has opened the coal 
of Burdwan, and will open that ol the ^erbudda District, 
bringing both into connexion with a supply of iron. The coal 
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Nerbudda is stated to be peculiarly good, and especially 
adapted to the purposes of steam conveyance. Very good coal 
is also to be found in Assam, as well as iron ore, neither of’them 
far from the waters of the Bramah pootra. G eneral Tremenheere 
speaks of large masses of iron seen projecting from the hills of 
Tenasserira, and of considerable deposits in Kuraaon and Gwa¬ 
lior. Captain Haig describes immense stores of iron ore as 
resting on the banks of the Wain G unga, a tributary of the 
Godavcry. The iron of Jubbulpore will be developed by 
the railway passing near it; there are 1,200 small furnaces 
there already. The people of Sheffield, according to the state¬ 
ments of the Mayor and Master Cutler of that place, highly 
value the iron from Porto Novo, in the Presidency of Madras; 
it is as good as Swedish iron, and if it could be sold at a mode¬ 
rate price it would almost supersede the use of Swedish iron. 

Trade with Central Asia. We have on the other side of the 
Himalayas and Sulymani range, two principal opponents in the 
fair and open rivalry of commerce—the Russians and the Chi¬ 
nese. Russia's object is to compreheud with her power the 
whole of Central Asia. She has steamers on the Sea of Aral 
and its tributaries, the Amoo Daria, the ancient Oxus. From 
Asterabad the key of Central Asia, her Cossack posts ex¬ 
tend almost the whole way to China. The Khan of Khiva is 
said to be at her beck. Even within the Chinese territories 
she has now a place of ingress into China, on its western side, 
many hundred miles nearer than her former frontier town, 
Kiachta. This place is named Tchoubachach. It is held to be 
of great importance to the future commerce of Russia with 
China. Our cottons and hardware would be preferred to those 
of other countries. Our broadcloths are highly valued in Thibet, 
but we are excluded from it by the Chinese. Immense quan¬ 
tities of wool come from Afghanistan and Beloochistan into the 
Punjab. There is gold in Thibet. All the central tribes are sup¬ 
plied with what is called c brick tea' from China at an immense 
distance, and ours could well compete with it. By the routes 
across the Himalayas and the Indus, through the Bolan, Gunda- 
va and other passes, the interior would be opened up. 

Police .—The want of a vigorous yet considerately ad- 
miaistered police system, is principally felt in Lower Bengal. 
It is maintained by witnesses from Bengal, that the “ state of 
the police, as well as of the laws, would deter many Englishmen 
fiom settling there.” Among the natives it is said that nearly 
three-fourths of the crimes committed are suppressed, to prevent 
the oppression caused by the inquiries of the police. It is main¬ 
tained that many cases of torture exist, or, at all events, that 
the police would torture, if they dared; the charge of torturing 
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ryots is also brought by the missionaries, in their petition, 
against the zemindars. Lattials or club-men stand ready tobe 
hired to fight. An efficient body of police would lessen the 
necessity for a numerous army. 

Law .—The great want in the administration of justice in In¬ 
dia is uniformity of the substantive law, and of the procedure 
with which that law was administered. No time should be lost 
in framing a code which may embrace the civil rights of men of 
all races and creeds under the same rules, with due reservation 
of their customs, and respect to their religions. Lord Macau¬ 
lay’s penal code was intended to supply this want in criminal 
matters, but that code has not yet become law; and a civil code, 
although recommended by the late Law Commission, is not 
even begun. As regards procedure, a uniform code of pleading 
and practice has been passed for the mofussil, but the Supreme 
Courts of the Presidency towns still continue to administer jus¬ 
tice under the forms of common law, equity and civil law. The 
judicial system of India will never be placed on a sound and 
satisfactory basis till all the Courts are organised into one har¬ 
monious whole, and until, by an amalgamation of the Supreme 
and Sudder Courts, the highest and most learned tribunals in the 
land shall be courts of appeal to the whole country, and serve 
as a pattern and example to inferior courts administering law 
under the same procedure. 

Legal Title to Land .—There should be a power to call the 
claimant at once into Court to stop the endless fictitious claims. 
The ryot’s title to laud, left uncertain since Lord Cornwallis, 
should be ascertained. They are generally at the mercy of the 
Zemindars. The Khoodcast tenure should be declared by law. 
A putneedar should be allowed to exempt himself from forfeit¬ 
ure involved in the superior estate by paying his portion of the 
land-tax separately. After due inquiry and sale, no appeal 
should be allowed, registration should be made of all transfers of 
property, and such registration should be compulsory. 

Law of Contract of a uniform character is much desired by 
settlers. The limitation for bringing actions should be, as in the 
Punjab, six years; and Sir John Lawrence thinks even that 
might advantageously be diminished. 

English Language in the Courts .•—The P ar ty against the use 
of English in the Courts, consists chiefly of Civilians. Another 
party would limit its use to superior Courts of law in the great 
cities. In favour of the introduction of the English language, 
it has been stated that even the language now nsed in the courts 
of Bengal, the Ilindee, is not generally understood by the peo¬ 
ple of Bengal, nor very much more understood than the Persian 
language (then the legal language) was ten years ago. The 
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ipean judge himself does not always fully understand the pro- 
ledmgs. In Western and Southern India several different lan¬ 
guages prevail, which the judge cannot know ; and good inter¬ 
preters can be easily obtained. Interesting evidence is given bv 
many witnesses, and among them by Sir John Lawrence, on the 
importance ot extending a knowledge of the English lan-ua-e 
among the natives, and ot tlieir willingness and aptitude to learn 


it. They therefore suggest that we should act as the French 


and other nations do in their colonies (indeed, as we do in Cev- 
lon), and freely use our own language ; or take the proceedings 
down in English, as is done in the Supreme Court; where every 
question is put in the witness’s language as well as in the lan¬ 
guage of the judge. Finally, justice would be better adminis¬ 
tered through the medium of a language fully understood by the 
judge; and the natives would eventually value the court, not ac 
cording to the language used, but according to the justice ad 
ministered, in it. Against the use of the English language it is 
said that, after its adoption, the natives would “ lose all confi 
dence in the courtsthat such a policy *• might endanger our 
empire ; ’ that you would (in such case) “touch a chord which 
would vibrate from north to south and from east to west • that 
the natives would think it a gross injustice, and a badge of con¬ 
quest ; in short, “ it would be the greatest misfortune which 
could possibly happen to the country.” The natives have the 
highest opinion of the integrity of English judges both in the 
civil service and in the Supreme Courts. 

i« T 'e ai ' ,i y’ aCGOrdin S to several witnesses, is wanting 

in the body of civilians. 

“ Black Act .’’—Great alarm has been caused amongst Euro¬ 
peans in India by the apprehended intention of extending the 

power of natives to try Europeans in criminal cases. The mea¬ 
sure which raised these apprehensions has been entitled the 
“ Black Act.” They do uot seem to object to the decisiou of 
civil cases by the native judges, but to an extension of the power 
of trying Europeans by the native criminal courts, which they 
declare are the dread and terror of the people. They deprecate 
the idea of being subjected to imprisonment by the decision of a 
native, perhaps, of inferior moral character, willing to show and 
exercise his power over Europeans. It is said bv Hr Theobald 
the representative of the planters that “if Europeans are liable 
to be tried by the local tribunals there is not an European in 
the country who would be safe. Mr. M’Kenzie says, “ No Eu¬ 
ropean should be tried by natives. He will not get a fair trial.” 

, Mar shman also is of opinion, that " it is not desirable to 
p ace uropeans under the criminal jurisdiction of any native: 
least ot all after the feelings developed in the late mutiny nor, 
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" would the settlers bear it.” It appears that the Law 
Commission, from which the apprehended measure emanated, 
never supposed that “the magistrate would refer a criminal case 
in which an European was defendant to a native judge ; ; and 
Hawkins, the Secretary to the Law Commission, would 
'himself object to an European being tried by a native. Of the 
same opinion, also, is Mr. Neil liaillie, for many years Govern¬ 
ment Vakeel and Under Secretary to the Law Commission, a 
gentleman long and intimately versed in the law pioceedings ot 

Bill ,—It is objected to this Bill that on the charge of 
an affray, both parties are put on their trial, and considered to 
be criminals, instead of the party against whom the charge is 
brought, and against whom the evidence preponderates. I he 
Recognisance Bill is also objected to as onerous on settlers; it is 
said to empower magistrates to take heavy penalty-bonds from 
a settler on the mere charge of a police officer, or darogah. 

Native Judges. — The natives seem to have improved in their 
capacity as civil judges, and general testimony is borne to their 
good faith in mercantile transactions. 

Resumptions .—It is maintained that good faith has been vio¬ 
lated by the Government in certain cases, where a full light of 
ownership in the land has been first allowed, and then withdrawn 
from the natives. These Acts of Resumption are said to have 
created great distress 20 years ago, when lakhiraj-lands were 
resumed in Bengal. Mr. Marshman states that “ the resumption 
of these lands has caused great disaffectionand that the Go¬ 
vernment had “ allowed its claims to sleep too long."' Mr. 
Hawkins bears testimony to the “ strong feeling in favour of the 
old landowners,” or talookdars, in India; and more than one 
witness maintains the interference with talookdarries to have 
been one cause of the late rebellion. It is obviously too late to 
require natives, after 60 or 70 years' possession^to prove their 
title to a property in land; but the "resumptions which appear 
to have produced the greatest sensation are those ol the 
."enams,” or rent-free lands, after a long l a P se 0 yeais, in 

Acquisition of land in Fee-Simple and Redemption of Land - 
Tax .—During the investigation of the Committee, Government 
conceded these two points. Purchasers of the ice-simple of 
land should have the power of paying their purchase money by 
instalments. It is said that the redemption of the land-tax and 
the possession of land in fee, would strengthen our rule both 
among the zemindars and ryots. “It wou ^> say the Bengal 
Missionaries in their Petition to Parliament, c * at once encour¬ 
age the capitalist and the small tenant to make investments in 


- fcrtiu. ” Government would be released from the expense of col¬ 
lecting the land tax, and landowners would be gainers, by being 
relieved from the cxaetious of the native tax collector. It ap”. 
pears also that the principle of redemption is approved of in the 
minutes of many of the officers of Government, as Mr. Ricketts 
Mr. Dunbar, and others. Major Wingate, Mr. Theobald and 
others gave opinions adverse to the redemption of the land tax. 

Field Assessment System .—The field assessment system of 
Bombay, adopted there since 1847, is stated by Major Win¬ 
gate to be favourable to the investment of capital in land by set¬ 
tlers ; under it the settler can take of the Government any quan¬ 
tity of land without being the sub-tenant of a zemindar, and 
without suffering from tho zemindar’s forfeitures, as he would 
do in Bengal. 

Enlargement of Legislative Council— The witnesses concur in 
the introduction of non-official Europeans and natives into the 
Legislative Council of India. The example of Ceylon is quoted 
to show the good effects of this reform. One of the defects of 
the Legislative Council is a want of local knowledge. Such 
knowledge the reform suggested would supply. 

Local Government. —It appears to the Committee that there 
is wanting in India less of central, and more of local, govern¬ 
ment. It is stated by Major Wingate, that “ the administration 
in Bombay is paralysed by the centralization of supreme autho- 
lity in Bengal. beads may be wanted in Bombav, but the 
want of roads in Bombay cannot be equally appreciated in Beu- 
gal. On the other hand, it is stated, that to the officers of the 
other Presidencies Bengal itself is “nothing less than a foreign 
country.” ° 

Forced Labour $c.—.Ryots maybe withdrawn from the service of 
Companies or individuals bv the agents of Government. Instan¬ 
ces of the arbitrary exercise of this power are given. It gives an 
opportunity for the tyranny of intermediate power, so often ex¬ 
ercised in India without the real knowledge, though under the 
apparent authority, of the Government. It would be a great 
advantage for India to possess a well-regulated, well-secured 
and at all times convertible paper currency ; in short, a Govern¬ 
ment paper. Silver, for reasons which became obvious when 
the iufl ux of Californian and Australian gold set in, was made 
the only legal tender in India. Even just before the rebellion, 
u was the practice to convey a lakh of rupees guarded by a hun¬ 
dred soldiers. 

The Report concludes by expressing satisfaction with the 
improved state of feeling between the settlers and the na¬ 
tives. When natives are treated with respect and honestly 

W 
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with, Europeans may acquire great influence over them. 
Drunkenness is a great obstacle to the settlement of the poorer 
class of Europeans in India. <£ Every Englishman should go to 
India with a deep sense of bis responsibility, not only to those 
whom he is about to govern or among whom he is about to. re¬ 
side, but to his own country; whose character for firmness, jus¬ 
tice, and forbearance he is bound constantly, zealously, and by 
personal example, to maintain.” 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BOMBAY, 

1858-59. 

Mr. Spooner, the Reporter General on External Commerce, 
prefixes Introductory Remarks to the elaborate statements which 
constitute the body of the Report. 

I. Bombay. 

In 1833-34 the Imports amounted in value to Rs. 3,93,08,583 
and the Exports to Rs. 4,27,89,837, of which upwards of a mil¬ 
lion on both sides was treasure. In 1834-35, the Imports had 
decreased to Rs. 3,81,66,248 and the Exports toRs. 3,64,75,809. 
The gigantic increase since that period is shewn in the following 
Statement of* the Trade for the last five years 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports and 
Re-Exports. 

1853-54 .*. 

8,43,83,627 

7,82,52,261 

11,57,73,041 

14,48,46,391 

16,31,60,036 

9,50,71,893 

8,16,98,816 

10,29,19,161 

12.57,93.939 

14,67,53,599 

185 <*-55. 

1855-56 . 

1856-57 ... 

1857-58 .. 

Five Years’ Average Value ... 
Value for 1858-59 . 

58,64,15,355 

55,22,37,408 

11,72,83,071 

18,38,15,410 

11,04,47,481 

15,95,08,825 

Increase in 1858-59 . 

6,65,32,339 

4,90,61,344 



The Trade of Bombay still continues to increase; and it now 
may be considered, in a commercial point of view, as the Capi¬ 
tal of India. The following tabular statement will tend to show 
the growing importance of the Fort. The realisations at the 
Bombay Custom House, which only five years since were Rs. 

































%52,000 per month, or Rs. 30,24,000 per annum, now amount 
to Rs. 5,14,100 per month, or Rs. 61,69,200 per annum 

Statement showing the Amount of Collections, in round numbers (omitting 
fractions of hundred Rupees), at the Town Custom House every Month from 
'May 1854 to April 1859. _ 


Months. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. | 

l 

1856-57. 

1857-08. ^ 

185S-59. 

May . 

June 

Rs. 

3,05,800 

' 2,33,800 

2,29,000 

3,74,800' 

4,70,100 


2,31,900 

2,02,100 

2,40,700 

2,61,900! 

3,90,600 

July . 

August . 

September 


1,36,700 

, 1,28,800 

2,05,100 

2,60,900] 

3,55,300 


2,13,600 

1 1,49,200 

1,80,000 

2,09,000 

4,47,300 


2,79,000 

2,13,700 

1,84,000 

2,38,6001 

3,56,100 

October ... 

it 

2,02,200 

2,40,700 

2,87,600 

i 2,75,500' 

6,48,100 

November 

V 

3,05,000 

2,12,200 

3,13,100 

3,49,3(X>| 

o,36,3U0 

December 

>i 

3,46,000 

■ 

3,01,600 

4,30,800 

4,89,800 

January. 

1) 

2,13,100 

2,98,500 

3,21,200 

4,08,700 

5,86,600 

February... 

» 

3,45,400 

2,87,100 

2,10,900 

3,41,700 

5,84,200 

March . 

V 

2,65,700 

3,52,400 

3,69,000 

4,34,800 

5,08,800 

April 

99 

1,79,900 

| 3,70,700 

3,66,000 

4,57,800 

7,96,400 

Rupees ... 


30,24,300 

30,44,500 

32,13,200 

40,33,800 

61,69,900 


Imports . The chief places from which the Import Trade of 
Bombay is derived are,— 


1, 

United Kingdom ... 

Rs. 

Value. 

6,51,81,594 

2, 

Coast of Africa^ ... 

a 

30,25,247 

3, 

China 

99 

3,66,82,542 

4, 

Penang, Singapore, and Straits 
of Malacca ... ... 

3) 

28,38,130 

5, 

Persian Gulf 

39 

85,18,315 

6, 

Suez ••• ••• ••• 

3) 

2,54,06,292 

7, 

Calcutta 

99 

72,52,442 

8, 

Malabar and Canara (British and 
Foreign) 

9 » 

87,14,165 

9, 

America, North ... 

99 

6,05,669 

10, 

Arabian Gulf 

99 

18,23,920 

11, 

Batavia and Java ... 

99 

1,18,959 

12, 

Ceylon 

99 

26,01,339 

13, 

France 

99 

17,8 ,257 

14, 

Mauritius 

99 

10,18,185 

15, 

Siam ... ••• ... 

99 

4,87,602 

1G, 

Moulmein • • * ... 

3 9 

1,49,171 

17, 

Aden ... 

9T9 

24,85,018 

18, 

Cutch 

39 

93,58,032 

]9, 

Guzerat, Foreign Ports 


23,68,690 

20, 

^ T ow South Wales 

99 

12,19,709 


W 2 


























Goa, Demaun, and Din 4.0 Rs. 4,90,520 

22 , Sonmeanee and Meckran ... 1,94,166 

23, Fort St. George ... ... » 6,13,985 

The chief items of Import from the United Kingdom were,— 

Value. 

1 , Cotton Goods 

2, Machinery 

3, Malt Liquor 

4, Metals... 

5, Manufactured Metals 

6 , Military and Naval Stores 

7, llailway Materials ... 

8 , Wines and Spirits ... 

9, Woollens .. 

From the Coast of Africa the chief Imports were,— 

Value. 

1 , Ivory .. .. Rs. 

2, Spices ... .. •• ;> 


Ks. 

3,48,70,959 

n 

9,99,258 

19 

16,71,611 

99 

67,45 407 

99 

14,52,864 

39 

34,02,093 

99 

64,13,060 

99 

21,71,472 

93 

12 94,83* 


J 0,98,250 
7,77,039 


From China the chief Imports were,— 


Rs. 


99 

99 


Value. 

51.94,769 

14,42,624 

12,25,661 


1 , Silk and Silk Piece Goods 

2, Sugar and Sugar Candy 

3, Tea 

From Penang, Singapore, and Straits of Malacca the chief 
Imports were,— 

1, Cotton Goods 
-2, Metals 

3 , Silk and Silk Piece Goods 

4, Spices.. 

5, Sugar and Sugar Candy 

6 , Tobacco 


1 , Horses 

2 , Drugs and Dyes 

3 , Fruits .. 

4, Precious Stones 

5 , Wool 

0 , Silk and Silk Piece Goods 
The chief Imports from Suez were,— 


1, Apparel 

2, Books and Stationery 

3, Jewellery 



Value. 

Rs. 

1,16,941 

99 

6,14,449 

)9 

4,14,568 

99 

1,70,578 

99 

5,25,808 

99 

69,492 

were. 



V alue. 

Ks. 

24,71,000 

99 

2,89,430 

99 

7,78,531 

99 

6,07,800 

93 

3,44,593 

99 

1,58,394 


Value. 

Rs, 

1,19,470 

99 

81,390 


42,456 
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^4, Metals .. 

The chief Imports from Calcutta were,- 


<SL 


Rs. 

60,345 ' 


V alue. 

Rs. 

6,61,439 

1,51,192 

3,87,221 


13,14,430 


1,27,177 

>> 

10,86,236 

)> 

1,12.429 

» 

27,96,525 . 


Us. 

the 

Rs. 


1, Cotton Goods 

2, Dyes .. 

3, Grain ... 

4, Gunnies .. 

5, Naval Stores 

6, Silk and Silk Piece Goods 

7, Spices 

8, Sugar ... 

From North America Cotton Goods to the value of 
2, )0.4 lo, Ice to the value of Rs. 14,600, Tobacco to 
value of Its. 2,29,413, and Timber to the value of 
23,256, were imported. From the Arabian Gulf Gums of the 
value of lls. 1,98,771 were imported. From Moulmein Timber 
to the extent of. Rs. 1,46,191 was imported. From Cutch 
Horses to the value of Rs. 1,47,000 were imported. From 
foreign ports in Guzerat, Precious Stones valued at Rs. 1,15,718 • 
from New South Wales, Metals valued at Us. 3,97,735 and 
Railway materials at Rs. 5,02,842; from Goa, Demaun and 
Diu, Fruits valued at Rs. 3,64,19S ; from Fort St. George Cot¬ 
ton Goods valued at Its. 3,36,398, Dyes at Hs. 34 518° Grain 
at 61,250 and Precious Stones at Rs. ,03,300, were imported 
In respect to Bullion and Specie, the chief Imports at Bombay 

worn frnm t.lift InllnWiilff nlnr.ns • - \ r, lluc * 


were from the following places :— 

United Kingdom... 

2, Aden 

3, Africa, Coast of 

4, Arabian Gulf 
b, Bourbon 
6, Ceylon ^ 

T, Hong-Kong 
8, China 
9y France 

10, Mauritius 

11, New South Wales 

12, Penang and Singapore 

13, Persian Gulf 

14, Suez 

15, Calcutta 

16, Port St. George ... 

17, Malabar and Canara (British and 

Foreign) 

18, Cutch . 


Rs. 


9,94,639 

14,92,974 

8,13,425 

12,74,372 

80,400 

24,03,287 

2,41,33,831 

28,16,561 

4,05,800 

6,99,535 

2,74,740 

2,53,088 

35,26,450 

2,49,13,450 

42,622 

41,500 

54,022 

25,000 
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The Total value of Imports iu 1858-59 is Rupees 18,38,15,410, 
whereas in the preceding year the value amounted to Rupees 
16,31,60,036 ; showing an increase in the value of Imports to 
the extent of Rupees 2,06,55,374. There is an Increase in 
Merchandize to the extent about of Three Crores of Rupees ; in 
Horses to the extent of about Thirteen Lacs of Rupees ; — while 
in Treasure there has been a decrease of about One Crore of 
Rupees. 


The Increase in the Imports at Bombay was as follows :— 


Names of places. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Amount of 
Net Increase. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

United Kingdom 

4,13,30,998 

6,44,86,955 

2,31,55,957 

Africa, Coast of... 

19,95,796 

22,11,822 

2,16,026 

China. 

74,24,177 

97,32,150 

23,07,973 

France. 

5,85,791 

13,75,457 

7,89,666 

New South Wales 
Penang, Singapore 
& Straits of Ma- 

3,50,215 

9,44,969 

5,94,754 

lacca. 

15,02,755 

25,85,042 

10,82,287 

Persian Gulf.. 

34,62,768 

49,91,865 

15,29,097 

Calcutta. 

62,81,815 

72,09,920 

9,28,105 

Fort St. George 

2,11,288! 

72,13,8151 

5,72,485 

3,61,197 

Cutch. 

93,33,032 

21,19,217 

Total Increase. 


3,30, 4,279 


The chief increase from the United Kingdom was in Cotton 
Goods, Rupees 1,71,60,473; Apparel, Rupees 1,74,056; Books 
and Stationery, Rupees 2,15,214 ; Glass W are, Rupees 1,08,564; 
Malt Liquor," Rupees 6,96,165 ; Manufactured Metals, Rupees 
5,39,966; Metals, Rupees 15,76,241 ; Railway Materials, Rupees 
22,90,763; Spirits, Rupees 3,88,882; Wines, Rupees 8,99,681; 
and Woollens, Rupees 2,43,962. 
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"■ « : '^the Decrease in the Imports at Bombay ivas as follows :— 


<SL 


Names of places. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Amount of 
Net Decrease. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Antwerp. 

2,05,926 

1,09,545 

96,381 

Arabian Gulf.. 

7,32,395 

5,49,548 

1,82,847 

Moulmein. 

3,83,216 

1,49,171 

2,34,045 

Malabar and Cana¬ 




ra (British and 

1,05,44,734 



Foreign). 

86,60,143 

18,84,591 

Guzerat..... 

24,70,889 

23,68,690 

: 

1,02,199 

Total Decrease 


25,00/963 


Exports. The chief places to which Goods were exported from 
Bombay are : — 


Uuited Kingdom ... 

Its. 

Hong-Kong 

... ,, 

China 


France 


Persian Gulf 

)) 

Siam 

J) 

Mauritius 

33 

... 

Suez 


Aden 

... „ 

Africa, Coast of 

... ,J 

Arabian Gulf 

1 , 

Penang, Singapore, and 

Straits of 


Malacca ••• ••• „ 

Malabar and Canara (British and 


Value. 
4,84,65,442 
4,64,00,541 
1,84,73,991 
26,49,582 
84,33,504 
1,96,843 
10,73,028 
7,95,541 
9,79,930 
13,58,851 
17,31,092 

16,57,506 


Foreign) ••• ••• „ 95,62,663 

Cutch ... ••• •• . „ 69,69,244 

Amsterdam — - . », 2,16,334 

The chief items of Bxport to the l. nited Kingdom were :— 


Cotton Wool 

... 

Rs, 

-- 

V alue. 
2,98,64,309 

Hides and Skins 

... 

33 

5,22,017 

Oils 

... 

33 

' 6,86,038 

Saltpetre 

... 

33 

4,99,391 

Seeds ... 

.« ■ 

33 

73,66,818 
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Rs. 


To IIong-Kong the chief Exports were,- 


Opium ... ... ... Rs. 

Cotton Wool ... ... „ 

To China the chief items of Export were,— 


<SL 

22,07,717 • 

33,80,Of) 6 


Value. 

3,87,83,692 

68,12,770 


Value. 


CottonWool ... ... Rs. 10,26,792 

Opium ... ... ... ,, 1,73,21,785 

To France the chief items of Export from Bombay were:— 

Value. 


Coffee ... ... ... Rs. 2,47,225 

Seeds ... ... ... ,, 16,64,116 

Cashmere Shawls ... „ 4,03,247 

To Suez the chief Exports from Bombay were,— 

Value 

Cashmere Shawls ... Rs. 71,^97 

Precious Stones ... ... ,, 6,46,092 

Silk ... ... ... 19,035 

There were exported, to Aden Cotton Goods valued at Rs. 
4,63,804; to the Coast of Africa Beads valued at Rs. 93,588, 
and Cotton Goods at Rs. 5,94,461; to the Arabian Gulf, Cot¬ 
ton AVool valued at Rs. 61,425, Cotton Goods at Rs. 7,74,705, 
Gram at Rs. 1,83,021 and Spices at Rs. 1,11,390; to the Straits 
Cotton Wool valued at Rs. 5,60,531, and Cotton Goods at Rs. 
2.40,796, and Opium at Rs. 4,24,645 ; and to Amsterdam Cotton 
AVool to the extent of Rs. 1,85,700. In respect to Bullion and 
Specie, the chief Exports from Bombay were to the following 
places,— 


Aden 


Rs. 

Value 

74,856 

Africa, Coast of 


99 

27,000 

Arabian Gulf 

• « • 

99 

1,19,850 

Ceylon 

IM 

99 

20,18,000 

France 

#lf 

99 

25,000 

Mauritius 

• • • 

99 

5,65,667 

Penang and Singapore 

• • • 

99 

1,04,686 

Persian Gulf 

• M 

99 

5,87,225 

Calcutta 

... 

99 

25,21,404 

Fort St. George 


99 

1,35,260 

Malabar and Canara 
Foreign) ... 

(British 

and 

99 

47,49,865 

Moulmcin .... 

• # • 

99 

10,000 

Cutch ... ... 


99 

35,30,120 



-misty 


<3L 

Goa, Dcmauu, and Diu ... Rs. 1,04,21:6 

Guzerat, Foreign .. ... „ 6,21,381 

The total value of Export? in 1858-59 was Rupees 
15,95,08,82.0, while in 1857-58 it was Rupees 14,67,53,51*; 
showing an increase of Rupees 1 27,55,226. 
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Merchandize 

Horses (none 
Treasure 


Opium ... R$. 5.65,78,067 ) 
Other Goods „ 8,70,66,108/ 


Rs. 14,36,44,235 


1.58.64,590 


Total Rupees . 15,95,08,825 

1857-58. 


Merchandize i Opium ... Rs. 4,36,10,205 (t> jo on -. 

(Other Goods „ 8,02,86,340J ls ‘ ] " 5 
Horses (none) ... .\ ^ 

Treasure ... "* ” 2,28,27,054 


Total Rupees . 14,67,53,5; 0 


Inn-ease in Merchandize in,— 
lbf>8-59 .’j 

Deduct Decii' ise in Treasure 


1,07,17.000 

66,02,464 


Total 


R>. 1,27,55.226 


The quantity of Opium exported was 41,171 chests, valued at 
Rs. 1.374 per chest. 


X 










MiN/sr^ 


• G 0^ 



The Increase in the Exports from Bombay was as f ollow s :— 


Names of places 

185«-*58. 

1858-59. 

Amount of 
Increase. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

United Kingdom... 

4,42,29,746 

4,84,65,442 

42,35,696 

China . 

4,76,94,170 

6,48.70,332 

1,71,76,162 

Persian Gulf.. 

58,91,771 

78,46,279' 

19,51,508 

Calcutta. 

14,26,643 

22,66,734 

8,40,091 

Malabar and Cana* 




ra (British and 




Foreign). 

46,46,792 

48,12,798! 

1,66,006 

Cutch. 

25,39,050 

34,38,524 

8,99,474 

Goa, Demttttn. and 


1 


Bin... 

3,77,497 

5,17,039; 

1,39,542 

Suez. ( 

5,00,126 

7,90,291; 

2,90,165 


— - * 

Total Increase .IF 

2,57,01,644 


There was a Decrease in Exports from Bom buy to the places 


noted belov : — 


Names of Places. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

i Amount, of 
Decrease. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. | 

Aden. 

14,14,955 

9,05,0741 5,09,881| 

Amsterdam. 

4,60,022 

2,16,334 

2,43,688 

Arabian Gulf.. . 

20,23,475 

16,11,242 

4,12,233 

Gibraltar. 

5,32,418 

2,47,630 

2,84,788 

France. 

43,15,311 

26,24,682 

16,90,729 

Hamburg. 1 

1,99,565 

900 

5,07,361 

1.98,665 

Mauritius. 

7,59,952 

2,52,591 

1 Penang . Si ngapore 
and Straits of 
M itlacca. 

19,61,089 

14,92,820 

4,58,269 

Fort. St. George... 

3,96,271! 

2,73,979 

1,22,292 

— 

Total 

, ... In i_ JXuu .. ] 

i • 

: ; 

i^w 

00 

41,73,136 
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<SL 


items of increase in Exports to the United Kingdom were 
Hides and Skins, Rupees 1,08,0.36 ; Oils, Rupees 86,97:) ■ 
Saltpetre, Rupees 2,20,159; Seeds, Rupees 41,07,954; Cash- 
mere Shawls, Rupees 5,17,335 ; and Ivory, Rupees 6,96,100, 
The chief increase in Exports to China was in,—-Cotton Wool, 
Rupees 40,73,093; and Opium, Rupees 1,28,26,022. The in¬ 
crease in Exports to the Persian Gulf was in,—Cotton Goods, 
Rupees 10,05,389; Grain, Rupees 74,264 ; and Shawls (Cash¬ 
mere), Rupees 1,12,991. The increase in Exports i, Calcutta 
was in,—Cotton Wool. Rupees 1,82,002 ; Cotton Goods. Rupees 
3,£0,256; and Spices, Rupees 78,086. 

There was a new Expert trade in 1853-59 to Madagascar and 
Manilla. The Exports to Madagascar were chiefly in,---Cotton 
Goods, Rupees 19,375; Manufactured Metals, Rupees 2,481; 
Paint and Colors, Rupees 2,745 : Porcelain and Earthen-ware, 
Rupees 8,320; and Sundries, Rupees 9,928. The Exports t ' 
Manilla were only in Wax and Wax Candles, Rupees 1,394. 


S. - 


MINIS 



f . . 7 / f' ■:nL> r *\i Vr<zrl, , 7 >?» -t." Arritct* at i Port of Bombay from 185*1*55 fo 

1858-59, inclusive. 


<§L 



1S54-55. 

18*55-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

1858-50. 

A TT! s als 

i 

* 1 cO 

% g 

fig s 

5 2 

ao 

o> 

> 

i 

5 

H 

> 

Tonnage. 

a 

% 

rj 

Tonnage? 

r A 

o 

CO 

s 

r" 

Tonnage. 


2 j 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

il.'n 1 *r British Colors. 

231| 1.50.845} 

253 

1,92,129 

378 

3,07,647J 

478 

3,84,007 

373 

2,88,917:} 

> American „ . 

Hi 11,S87 

21 

19,427 

37 

38,560 

39 33,848 

.40 

12,555 

French „ . 

16 5,1315 

34 

12,901 

68; 32,542 

92 

i 43,440 

62 

28,714 

other Colors ...... 

21 j 7,291 i 

12; 4,013 

31 

12,830 

55 

: 28,527 

i 

37 

18,199 

Total . 

2s5'l,>l,159< 

320 

2.20.403 

511 

54 

3.91,588.1 

664. 

1,80,822 

512.3,78,385' 

. 

n; 37,9*3 

43 1 

3y,o>2 

| 50,390 

81 

60,356 

SO 

j 69.080; 

jToi I U - .. 

39] 12,19.142.1 

363' 

2,BS,3S5 

508 

1.41,978 ,j 

715 

5.50, L78 

5024,47,016* 

!Xathv Craft . .... 

4.899 1,85,700- 

5,815 

2,23.521.; 

6,027 

2,50,180g 

6,023 

2,42,840. 

6,015 

|2 y 5S,034i 

Grand Total. . 

• 

2 

1,01.909i 

7,495 

j 6.92159 

7,36sjs,02,024f 

0.607 .'7,05,501 

1 


s. 

b 

", 

ns 

>9 

C © 


4*- 

U 

a. 
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sy./. , , \ s 'Iff. /•//«'/ ihc y,father of Veneris i . eh hare Depart >dfrom the Port of Bombay since 

IS58-59, i/iclu- tec . 


1854*55 to 


Departure*. 


S f i iraers , 


{Under liritish Colors 

: American „ -. 

French „ .. 

„ other Colors . 


Total . 


Total Voxels and Steamers. 
.Nai-ive Craft .. 

(irand Total .... 


1851-35.' 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

2 

3 

217 

12 

14 

21 

1,61,1701 

6.860 

4,373 

9.080, 

294 

31 

1,82,0901 

21.502 

32s 
: 8.7:;') 

2,03,652 i 
1,47.067; 

j 1,063 

3,50.720 


185o»t)b. 


1S5G-57. 


2 
5' 

o 

c-* 


262 1,96, 431] 
20 : 19,888 
31 11,401 
llj 3,776 


32! 2.31,490? 

34l 20,010 

_ [ : 

35sS.o‘2,t00; 
4.372 ; ,07,3241 
1—_ 

l.73o! 1.20,231 ’ 

i 


O 

to 

H 

c 

o 

r- 


3692,88,542 
30; 30,012 
23,817 


54 


50 33.103 


535! 3.87.391 
5.072 2,21.2031 

6,208 6 11,654? 


1857-58. 


- ’i. 

•n 

r A 

>• 

Tonnage. 

8 

9 

- 

‘170,3,71.901 

32 

, 25,721 

88 

44,317 

45 

; 21,37 s; 

035 1,06.350; 

80 

17,818 


715 5.11.108 ] 
5,333.2,12,999 

; 7,2/ mi 


<§L 


185S-59. 


o 

Sr* 


10 


II 




396 3,09.401 
3 V ' 35.528 
02 32,176 
31 15.004 


527 3,92.760.j 


81 


60S 

4,858 

5,100 


51,983 


1,14,752; 
2.02,0SO ‘ 


6, > 7,432; 
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§L 


^reis here a decrease in respect to Arrivals of 153vesse^ 
jer cent, and in Departures of 107 or Jo per cent. This re¬ 
sult is attributed to the extraordinary increase in the previous 
year, and the arrival of a smaller number of European soldiers 
and of a smaller quantity of pipes for the Vehar Water Works. 


Cotton .—The quantity of Cotton imported at Bombay in 
1858-59 was 23,77,88,595 lbs., and the value, calculated at the 
rare of Rupees 141 per Bombay Candy of 784 lbs. avoirdupois, 
was Rupees 4,27,04,917. During the preceding year the quan¬ 
tity imported was 20,29,81,531 lbs., of the value of Rupees 
3,51,82,238. Cotton is for the most part exported to Great 
Detain and China. The quantity exported in 1857-58 and 
1858-59 was as follows:— 


Names of Places. 

1858-59. 

1857-1858. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


lbs. 

Rupees. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

To Great Britain ... 

15,72,89,419 

2,98,64,309 

i 13,50,315 

3,13,36,005 

To Cl. ia ... ... 

! 3,86,07,749 

78,39,562 

1,02,37,03] 

37,66,469 

To other places 

1,10,18,706 

38,71,768 

3,01,39,941 

52,75,230 

Total Rupees 

20,69,15,874 

3,95,75,639 

24,07,33,2R7 

4,03,77,704 
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‘V ' 

STATEMENT shotting the QUANTITY of COTTON Im¬ 
ported into the Poet oj Bombay jor the last Pit:e Years, distin¬ 
guishing the .Districts from tofencc it teas brought, to Bombay. 



Average of Five Years. 

• 

Whence. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

-- *— - 

Guzerat 

lbs. 

9,78,37,642 

ltupees. 

1,48,04,137 

Concan (the produce of 
Districts of the Ghauts) 

6,12,93,835 

83,80,5 IS 

Malabar and Canara ••• 

2,07,67,533 

29,10,080 

Cutcli. 

3,77,32,1 13 

54,48,924 

* 

I Africa, Coast ot 

3,965 

361 

j Arabian ami Persian! 
Gulfs, including Aden j 

2,00,278 

20,031 

Hong-kong 

67 

3 

Kurraclice 

1,01,904 

14,566 

Goa ... . 

1,04,314 

11,017 

Mauritius 

13,104 

1,500 

Sonmcanec & Mcckran 

1,568 

164 

Total 

21,00,76,353 

_ 

3,15,91,334 
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<SL 


S TA T KM ENT of 'he Quantity and Value of CO T TON EX¬ 
ECUTED from BOMBA Y during the hint Five Years. 



China 


Aden . 

[AfrioityjCoast of 

America, North. 

•Arasl'-rdum . 

Antwerp . 

iArabian G uif . 

f Ilong-kong . . 
( Other Ports... 

Fiance .I 

JGeUoH .. 

Gere, any . 

'(vliraltar . 

Great lb itain . 

Hamburg . 

Mauritius . 

Penang, Singapore, and 
Straits of Malacca ... 

Persian Gulf . 

Hottmlain. 

Siam . 

Suez . 

Trieste . 

Calcutta . 

Coromandel, Coast of... 
Malabar and Oanara, 

British . 

Malabar, Foreign 
Ports in Cuteh ... 

< M-.r, Dcnnnm. and l)iu 
iGuzerat, British and 
I Foreign ... ... 

Concnn, ditto 
iSiiul 


Total 


It upeea 


Average ot 1 ive Tears. 

Value. 


llupees. 

; ,313 
7,655 
810 
1,48,9-0 
1,34,010 
55,301) 
18,9 ',864 
38,76,701 
3.11,598 
2,21,719 
52,092 
1,64,171 
2,64,17,57) 
56,1.50 
1,317 

5,02,177 
13,179 
65,065 
7,043 
10,805 
1,20,054 
t, 98,177 
2,653 

20,770 

5,285 

475 

123 

940 
441 
1,924 


lbs. 
67,043 
63,432 
2,778 
11,74,893 
9,41,463 
4,08,805 
93,73,036 
2,54,32,285 
25,31,822 
17,31,598 
3.19,719 
12,84,785 
16,99,70,567 
4,32.374 
8,081 

31,69,182* 
1,47,160 
3,31,358 
46,110 
84 330 
8,24,880 
11,25,482 
31,856 

1,14,590 

51,105 

5,096 

823 

7,824 
4,951 
23,553 

21,97,13,445 


3,43,29,377 
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ARTICLES. 




\ Alkali Sajockhar) 

2 lAioes, Socotra ... 
A-- tortida. 

4 Ret -luut, Aoheeu 

„ Malabar 

5 Brimstone, Country 

6 [Camphor, China 

7 Canv&p. Bengal ... 

„ Europe 

8 CvK-hinail .. 

9 O'* :lee, Malabar ... 

„ Mocha .... 
jo ConiA^fe, Europe 
li ^ ( oucan 

t Catch . 


BOMBAY* PRICE CURRENT OF M ER CHANI)IZE, 
For the Yectr tndino ZOih April I8f>9. 


[low Sold. 


Per cwt. 


Per bolt. 

Per lb. 
Per cwt. 


Per candy. 


Lowest Price. 


Hioue Price. 


1858 A;ig. 
1 . Oct. 

1859 Mar. 
,, April 

1858 Aug. 

S 

1859 Feb. 

1858 0c+. 

„ July 
„ May 

1859 Jaii. 

1858 «hi;. « 
.. Mav 

1859 Feb. 


Re. A P. 


I 4 
27 0 
54 0 

4 12 
8 8 

5 8 
30 0 

0 8 

14 0 
J 13 

25 2 
30 0 

15 0 
110 0 
1.33 8 


Total 

Quantity 

Importer). 


0 1859 March 
0 1858 May 
* 1859 April 
0jl85S Aug. 
0:1859 April 
0 


i „ Guzerat j. 

yy 

•) 

14o 

0 

i ., Malabar . j 


1858 Jut;. 

110 

0 

12 fCowWur ... . 

Per lb. 

.. May 

20 

0 

7, : 1. »,; v .-7 Tt otil ... 

Per cwt. 

If 59 Feb. 

113 

5 

^ i 

■4 <a .?« . 

! 


1S58 M-, 

37 

8 


Jan. 
March 
• 1858 May 
> 1859 April 
0; 1858 Oct. 

0 Nov. 
o; 1859 April 
01 „ Jan. 

Oj 185 A Sept. 

0| M » 

Oil859 Jan. 
oj April 
0 187*8 Nov. 
0,187*9 apni 


Total 
Quantity j 
Exported. ' 


Rs. A. 

P. 


1 

14 

0 


39 

0 

0 


55 

0 

0 

j 

5 

8 

0 ) 

9 

4 

oU 

9 

0 

oj 

43 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


28 

8 

0 


36 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 


135 

s 

0 


152 

0 

0 


161 

0 

0 


140 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 


120 

0 

0 


37 

8 

0 



6^37, 

1,542 

1,034 

85,944 

3,229 

1,055 

2,792 

10,912 

1,14,131 

32,724 

8.070 

5,780 

1,09,532 

52,869 

1 , 17,650 

22,742 

"* 6,62' 
834 


759 

55 

10,482 

296 

455 


32,951 

35,379 


LI 2 
4-cl; 
1,61 


<SL 


c* 

w 
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I 


15 "Galls, .. 

j6 1 huger, Malabar 

17 <Gi 'A* — 

1 Ammoaiae 
Arabic 

Benjoaciri 
Copal ... 
Myrrk 
Olitx-nuir 

18 Canaes. 

19 lb *, ap. 

£i» j a* ligo, Outch .,, 
21 — * 

j Anchors 

Ibpp-v, Bolt 
Jayac 


Nails 
Plates 
Kaiserf Bottor^ 
Sheathing 
Shed .. 

Tiles .. 


Per c\vt. 


Per 100 
Pieces. 
Per cwt. 


Lowest it. t of. 

IIlGJb EST PBICE. 

Total 

Quantity 

Imported. 

Total 

Quantity 

Expoihkd. 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Es. A. 

p. 


Es. 

A. 

P. 



1858 Nov. 

43 

0 

0 

1859 April 

45 

0 

0 

93S 

3,287 

1859 April 

10 

0 

0 

Mar. 

13 

8 

0 

25,301 j 

13,828 


13 

8 

0 

„ Feb. 

17 

8 

0 

448 

179 

n ?» 

14 

8 

0 

1858 Oct. 

19 

0 

0 

4,123 

2,602 

\ Mar. 

45 

0 

0 

1859 Feb. 

49 

8 

0 

3,770 

71 i 

; „ April 

90 

0 

0 

1858 Oct. 

93 

0 

0 

2,185 

1,999 

1858 Aue-. 

30 

0 

0 

1859 April 

3!) 12 

0 

1,370 

711 

1859 Feb. 

14 

0 

0 

„ Mar. 

20 

0 

0 

28,141 

28,650 

1*58 Dec. 

24 

0 

0 

,, „ 

29 

0 

0 

49,68,8 L4 

7,44,174 

1859 Mar. 

7 

12 

0 

1858 July 

9 

8 

0 

6,758 

3,678 

1858 July 

227 

8 

0 

1859 April 

240 

0 

0 

11 

3,148 

1 „ May 

6 

8 

0 


6 

8 

0 

... 

... 

I „ Dec. 

61 

8 

0 1858 July 

75 

8 

0 


... 

1859 April 

52 

0 

0 

. „ Juno 

53 

0 

0 

1,630 

1,241 

^ jj 

50 

0 

0 

•! „ May 

58 

8 

0 

523 

203 

1-18 Jut, 

60 

0 

0 

J, ' « 

69 

8 

0 


... 

1 Dec. 

62 

0 

0 

1 ,» „ 

75 

0 

0 

379 

... 

1 „ July 

60 

0 

c 

i „ May 

69 

8 

0 

7,022 


i ” , - * 

i . A ov. 

60 

0 

c 

M ,. 

74 

0 

0 

42,968 

9.629 

t, 

1 „ July 

64 

0 

0,isr»£> Mr.r. 

67 

8 

0 

6,575 

3,502 


<SL 


►t* 

C/3 
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oil. Swedish, Bai* 
British 
floop 
,, KaiU 
„ Rod or Bolt 
Quicksilver 
Spoiler . 

Steel, British 
„ Swedish ... 

Tin riat^j 

I I.sod, Pig and Sheet 
1 * Red 

* White 
22jMusk 

2 5; Opium . 

24 Pachuek or Ooplate 

25'Pitch 

2ti PaW S T LX — 

Radanuggsr 1st sort 


•I 


i 


Banaek, 2nd sort 
riana, i >t sort 
„ 2nd sort 
! Bussora 
27 Rhubarb ... 

K ce, Bailed 

Safflowers 
rv-nrer, Beasoru . 
Europe 

■ • 


Per cwt. 


1850 June 


May 

June 

Dec. 

April 

June 


Per box of 125 
j sheets. 

Per cwt. 


Per lb. 
Per chest. 
Per cwt. 
Per barrel.. 

Per lb. 


Per bag of 
168 ibs, 
Per cwt. 
Per lb. 

»» 

Per cwt. 


1859 

1858 


1859 


1858 


April 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

May 

June 

•Aug, 

Oct. 


„ April 

1858 Oct, 

” U* 

„ Dec. 

» Aug. 

,, Nov. 
j 859 April 
18 jv Af;,y 

1859 April 


r* 

$ 

5 

o 1859 

Feb. 

6 

4 

0 

... 47,300, 

3 1 

•> 

o 

?» 

April 

4 10 

01 

2,11,460 

5 

2 

o! 

JJ 

Feb. 

6 

6 

0 

7,642 

10 

0 

0 


April 

10 

0 

V)i 

5,118 

5 

O 

0 

1858 

Aug. 

6 

0 

0 

40,580 

115 

8 

0 

1359 

April 

142 

8 

0 

381 

14 

0 

o. 

1858 

May 

16 

8 

0 

32,847 

n 

2 

o! 

1859 

Feb. 

12 

10 

0 

980: 

9 

0 

0 

M 

>? 

10 

8 

0 

16,799 

14 

2 

0 

165H 

> May 

20 

0 

0 

.. 

11 

2 

0 

»» 

1 M 

Dec. 

11 

14 

0 

10,131 

12 

12 

0 

May 

14 

8 

0 

9,361 

8 

0 

0 

1859 

1 April 

10 

0 

0 

1,906 

100 

0 

0 

» 

» 

100 

0 

0 

H 

(.237 

0 

0 

j» 

o 

1,552 

8 

0 


11 

4 

0 

n 

j y 

14 

4 

0 

... 

4 

0 

0 

» 

» 

7 

8 

0 

. 

5 

5 

6 

8 

0 

0 

1858 

}y 

i Aug. 

»? 

6 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

j 1,47,948 

6 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

JJ 

1 V 

i *’ 

July 

May 

7 

7 

8 

4 

0 

0 

| 15,08,337 

5 

10 

0 

July 

6 

2 

0 

71,708 

0 

7 

o 

1859 

Feb. 

0 

13 

0 


6 

6 

0 

1 » 

Ami 

0 

4 

0 

1,10,442 

1C 

8 

0 

1 I* 

Feb. 

21 

0 

0 

... ... 1 

6 

b 

0 

1 „ 

April 

5 

0 

0 

53; 

10 

0 

0 r 

Feb. 

20 

0 

0 

2,428! 

2 

0 

0 

1858 

Jul) 

2 

8 

0 

' 37| 



4,188 

1,043 


1,132 

1,309 

20 

41,171 

1,336 


w 

o* 


2,93,086 


64,690 
1,165 
315 
315 
# 514 
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j How Sold. 


Lowest Pr t ce. 


32 saiv tre 

33 Sandal W**od ... 

34 S.-iuis, Garbled ... 
35>Sh<ukftns 
3G;Spiczs— 

CanlamoDih 
Cassia.., 

Cloves .. 

Mace ... 

Nutmegs 
| Pepper, Malabar 

, Malay... 
37jSugak— 

BeagaP 

China 

j Candy 

38jTar . 

39 j Tea. JIvson and Green 
40:Tortoise Shod 
41 j Turmeric 
42; Wool ... 


Per bng ofi 

1 GS lbs. j 1859 Feb. 
Per cwt. ; „ April 
*> ilS58 Dec 
May 




Per lb. 
Per cwt. 
Per lb. 

Per cwt. 


Per bag of 
168 lbs. 
Per cwt. 

( i Per quarter 
( ! tub. 

,.! Per barrel. 


Feb. 

„ Mar. 

»> April 

1858 Dec. 
|Per ^ Pec u.1.' „ May 

Pe^ lb. 1859 April 

Per cwt. „ „ 

Per candy. 1858 July 


1859 Mar. 
„ 'April 

14 Milfi 


April 


IXi'.ucrr Pric 


Total j Total, 
Qt AJfTiTY : Quantity 
Imported. Exported. 


FU A. P. 

11 0 0 1858 
24 0 0l „ 

8 8 01859 

37 8 0 ! 4 , 

172 S 0 „ 

0 4 6 185S 
16 8 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
17 0 0 
19 4 0 


60 C 
12 0 
8 8 
115 0 


Doc. 

June 

April 


1869 

1858 


Dec. 

May 

April 

Nov. 

May 


Rs. A. l\ 
12 8 Oj 
25 8 Oi 
10 10 Oi 
47 8 Oj 

172 8 o: 
0 6 6 1 


21 6 
0 13 
O 13 

19 8 

20 10 


22 8 0i 

14 4 0; 

8 8 o; 

G Q 0; 1850 


4P 

0| 1858 
Oil 859 
0 „ 


Sept. 

April 

» 

Dec. 

Feb. 


July 30 0 0 
Aug. 24 0 0 


10 7 0 
16 0 0 
60 0 Q 
13 0 O 
10 0 0 
130 0 0 


6 


3,672 

10,061 

6,847 

6,615 

3,705 
11.38,791 
44,666 
41,483 
1,63,501 
55,422 
93 


2,33,044 > 
49,963 j 

50,077 

21,566 
C,486j 
11 , 210 ) 
4.842: 


99,38* 
12,517 
2,846 
8,06 I 

1,363 

10,06,6*20 

18,428 

9,170 

19,156 

23,223 


1,54,651 
17,75 2 1 


6 


a /,22 

7,222 1 
13,610 
10.91(1 


<SL 


CO 
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II. Continental Torts is Bombay. 

Of these there are 3 2 iu the Guzorat and 38 in the Konkun 
Division, but details are given of those only which have trade 
with Foreign Ports and Indian Ports not subject to the Bombay 
Presidency:— 


Names of Ports 

1858- 

Amount of Im¬ 
port Customs 
received. 

59. 

- 

Arnouri t of Ex¬ 
port Customs: 
received. 

Total Amount 
of Customs 
received. 


Ks. As. 

P. 

Pvs. As. 

P., 

Pf. As. 

P.l 

Alibaugh 

432 

12 

f-7 

t 

191 

12 

&\ 

624 

9 

0 

ltasscin . 

2.079 

10 

0 

3,831 

5 

1(, | 

5,910 

15 

10 

1 

Broach 

430 

12 

5 

0,981 

10 

ll 1 

7,112 

7 

Pulsar 

1,103 

10 

2 

3,828 

13 

c| 

4.992 

t 


Caranjah . 

51 

11 

7 

7,868 

7 

o 

7.920 

2 


Dholcrali .. 

1,405 

3 

10 

39 

10 

7 

1,414 

11 

5 

Gogo . 

1,129 

11 

10 

101 

0 

0 

1,281 

1 

10 

Gh irebunder . 

48 

6 

6 

25,914 

2 

4. 

25,062 

8 

K> 

Jumbooseer ... ... 

Mai wan . 

G2 

1,038 

11 

9 

6 

8 

50 

297 

1 

4 

3 

7 

118 

1,085 

32 

14 

11 

3 

Oolpar . 

30 

10 

0 

7 

0 

11 

37 

JO 

11 

Oomergaum . 

100 

1 

/ 

170 

7 

8 

350 

9 

3 

Pan well 

31 

13 

5 

10,255 

0 

7 

16.286 

14 

Oi 

Tarnerah . 

208 

10 

4 

U56 

7 

7 i 

1,865 

1 

n! 

Penn . 

69 


10 

15,000 

14 

o' 

15,066 

14 

a 

Uajpoorc' .. 

7 

4 

7 

10 

73 

15 

j ltutnagherrv . 

! L.83S 

1 

4 

30 

0 

11 

l.^OS 



iSoovemdroog . .. 

I 1,720 

13 

4 

5S2 

10 

3 

2,303 

7 


(Surat . 

1.104 

9 

7 

8,440 

8 

4 

4,634 

12 

11 

( Tar» a pore . 

1,919 

10 

5 

4,120 

14 

8 

0,0-10 

9 

1 

;Trombay . 

111 

2 

3 

1 

22,059 

3 

8 

22,170 

5 

11 

< r -junwell. 

745 

0 

81 

II 

8 

776 

11 

9 

Vingorla 

j 544 

13 

7 

964 

14 

9 

1,509 

12 

•i! 

iViziadroog. 

! 1,647 

5 

4 

719 

9 

3 

2,306 

34 

9 

Wagra. 




154 

1 

1 

354 

1 

1 

Murroloe ... . 

— 



152 

0 

0 

152 

0 

6 

Total .. 

! 18,071 

i ... 

7 

1 

1 >14,026 7 

2 

1,32,607 14 (i 
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lie Import Customs Duty is almost entirely levied on Cocoas 
nut- Betelnuts, Cotton Seeds, Salt Fish, Oil-cake, aud Timber. 
The amount realized as Export Duty was levied on the follow* 
ing items,, viz.:— 

Rs. As. 

On Salt . 89,834 15 


„ Cotton Seeds 
„ Grain 
„ Timber 

Other items . 


5,878 

5,475 

5.918 

6.919 


2 

8 

1 

12 


P. 

0 

9 

4 

1 

0 


Total ... Rs 3,14,020 7 2 


The Trade of Government Ports in the Bombay Presidency 
with Foreign Ports appears to be gradually declining; in fact, 
the trade of the Port of Bombay is increasing and swallowing 
up the foreign trade of all of the petty Continental Ports. For 
rastau* o, Bbapoor, Tnlooka Viziadroog, Zillah Rutnagherry, 
was formerly a port of great mercantile importance, and carried 
( ' riu extensive trade with the Persian Gulf; in olden time also, 
be British Government had a factory at Rajnpoor; but now the 
Foreign Trade is almost extinguished, and the Port has dwin¬ 
dled down and is now of uo importance. The number of vessels 
which arrived and departed in the case of all tlies Ports was:— 


ABSTRACT. 

I 

1858-59. 

» 

Arrivals. 

Vessels. 

| Tonnage. | 

Under British Colors... 

3,117 

47,282 

» Foreign „. 

7d3 

13,088 

Total... 

3,880 

CO,320 

* 

Departures. 




3,380 

64,10-1 

„ Foreign „ ••• . 

786, 

10,426 

Total.' 

4,106 

80.030 
































ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the TALUK of TFADE lfree.: 
the Tort of BOMBA YrM the UMITED KINGDOM, Auc&ihe 
operuuj of the Trade, exclusive of the Government Investments.-from 
1813-14 to 1858-59 


Xos. 

. 

Years. 

1 

Ira[f-rts 

.Exports and 
Exports. 

1 

1813-14 ... . 

Rupees. 

9,26,980 

Rupees. 

, 30,61,643 

2 

1814*15 . 

13,9s.053 

27,75,-91 

! 3 

] 815-10 . 

23,03,295 

25,91,676 

4 

1816-17 . 

29,8 4,596 
•18,95,198 

2d. ’ 7,463 


J817-18 . 

47,Cc,004 


o 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
2*2 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
2b 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
3r> 
3(j 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
15 

! '*0 


Ibis-19 

1810-20 

1S20-21 

i$ 21-22 

1,' 22-23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 
1626-27 

1827- 28 

1828- 20 
16 4-30 

1830- 3! 

1831- 32 
16'*2-::3 
1S33-34 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 
1836 37 
1837-38 
1838 30 
1830*40 
1610-41 
1.4142 
184343 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 17 
181743 
1&1S-40 
1810-50 
1850-51 
1651-52 
1862-83 
'353-64 
1664-6.', 

*855-3(5 

185(1-1, 

1357 - 6 - 

1858 


70,00,236 
6M,( >2,506 
30,16,210 
43,04,208 
56,21,719 
65,71,343 
60,24 043 
43,02,425 
49,65,872 
81,06,039 
76.12,4 4 
01,16,060 
1,10.66.366 
90,23,150 
1,10,82,683 
00,42,30(1 
94,06,8 10 
1,24,81,06.5 
1.32,41,910 
1,12,79,113 
1,11,77,650 
1,36,78,7*13 
1,94,62;.!. ill 
1,72,30,336 
1,94,78,66'. 
2,43,35,718 
2,41,69,787 

1,62,03,284 

1.36,88,886 

1,59.93,(1 i» 
2,7-.12,042 
2,80,60,093 
2,68,46,080 
2,93,19,760 
'MO, 15,301 
3 ,25,34,63!) 

10,53,1 1. 
‘•5,74,41,910 
III • v i'Vl:ii 
*•,10,65. Il l 


77,36,1 V, 
6 (oO, 80 r 
14,by,72 m 
25,3s .30 7 
62,46,502 
50,53,839 
5rt,87,<58l 
- 

39,38,817 

66,85,923 
S3,37.672 
64,73,204 
69,<li i,oOC 
63.60,268 
1,04.17,737 
1.01.4,795 
96,05,(73 
1,46,1 7UH 
1,35,211,317 
65,4 1.276 
78,49.604 
1,19,08,4.18 
1,66,31,802 
1,83,07,002 
1,35,04,060 
1,70,46,748 
1,32,00,921 
91,13. - 
1,38,21,112 
1,10.68.035 
1,2 ,,31,118 
1,87,14,17-* 
2, :o,<;'.,670 
1,64,76. '79 
2,93,85.953 
2,05 1.S27 

2,39, 34, 12*5 
3,41,37,807 
4,43,01,909 
1,42,29,746 
4,84,06,442 
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III. Kurrachee. 



965 vc ciarc rigged and native craft) with au aggre¬ 

gate tonnage of 73,167 arrived during 1858-59; and 735, with a 
tonnage of 59,637 departed. 

The value of the Imports was Rs. 25,69,857, of the Exports 
2« >,62,326, and of the re-Exports Rs. 1,77,551. 

IY. General and Miscellaneous. 

During the year the rate for homeward cargoes was ruinously 
low. The cotton trader, however, while thus enjoying the benefits 
of cheap freight, in conveying his Cotton from Bombay to 
England, was oppressed with heavy charges on account of 
freight from the continental ports to the Port of Bombay. The 
cost of conveying Cotton in country boats over a space not ex- 
: cMing 800 miles, and landing it at Bombay, was in many cases 
much more than the cost for conveying the same cotton ail the 
way from Bombay to Kngland. 

The most remarkable occurrence which took place iu the year 
under review was the introduction of a new Customs Law (dated 
14th March 1859, Act V1L of 1859), the chief features of which 
w ere :— 

\sf . —The abolition of differential duty on origin, and thus 
admitting foreign produce and manufactures on the same 
te;ms as those of the United Kingdom or any British Pos¬ 
session. 

2nd .— The imposition of a 20 per cent, duty on luxuries. 

3 v/.—The imposition of a 30 per cent, duty on almost every 
other article, with the exception of Cotton Twist, upon 
which the duty was fixed at 5 per cent., instead of the for¬ 
mer rate of 3 b on British, and 7 per cent, on Foreign. 

The financial effect of the new law from the 14th March to 
thu 30ih April 1859, say for one month and a half or one-eighth 
of the year, w as an increase of realizations, over and above what 
would hau: been collected under the old rates, of Rupees 
3,89,757-12-1. 

The opening of the Railway to the bottom of the Bore Ghaut 
had no appreciable effect on the port of Panwell. Nor did the 
Rail* ay induce many salt traders to end their Salt by Rail. 
But when the Bore Ghaut is opened, they will probably take ad¬ 
vantage of it. The Port of Bombay needs the following :— 

\at ,—Enlarged Custom House premises. 

Vn (—Extended Wharfage, and also Guay accommodation, 
with covered sheds. 

3rd — Warehouse \ on a very large bcnje. 

I (h —improved description of Cargo I’nals. 
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51 h .—Improved system of landing Cargo, so that it may be 
landed at fair and moderate rates, and without the great 
delays and obstacles which at present exist. 

(>///. Docks for Ships requiring repairs, or requiring to be 
examined and overhauled. At present there are only the 
Government Docks and the P. and O. Company’s Docks 
and these are frequently not available for the use of 
merchant ships. 


MEMOIR ON THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 

Bombay Records No . LI.— New Series. —On the 5th March 
1859 Commander W. B. Selby of the Indian Navy, Surveyor 
in Mesopotamia, forwards to the Bombay Government a Me¬ 
moir on the Ruins of Babylon with two Plans. lie confines 
himself strictly to a delineation of the face of the country aa 
it now presents itself. 

There is a doubt as to whether the spot described is the veri- 
tabu.* ite of the Babylon of Scripture. If these are indeed the 
remains of Great Babylon, some traces, would yet remain oi 
the immense walls, 300 feet high and 60 thick, which, according 
to Herodotus, encircled the city for an extent of about 25 n ikl 
square, and yet no vestige of them lias been discove red. The 
bak.s of canals, of au antiquity that wc can form no idea of 
[save that in the year B. C. 2217 they are first memioned 
(Geuesi; 25)J, exist in every direction, ami show, as so me 

of them do near Al-Ileimar, in their disjointed slate, how very 

many cycles must have passed ere constructions like these, 
broad at the base and narrow at the top, could have assumed 
the-form— a ridge of conical hills—they now pn sent. The- - 
cannot have been of a much greater size than ln;y now an 
The more modern ones never exceed 35feet in height. As ‘he 
bank of canals still exist in fair preservation the inference is 
that some vestige of the walls described by Herodotus should 
be found. But noue is: and a mas of shapeless detached ruin 
all 6,000 yards long by 3,1< ■> broad, is all that remains of 
* city occupying an area ni 25 miles square. 

A'.ein, we do not find in the face of the country, as it is pro - 
sented among these ruins, any similarity to the doom foret fid. 
of Babylon, !a Isaiah xm., 20th to 22nd verses. The river 
has n .y m >> h altered its course since it originally van through 
ly • vi- 1 s am ' ieut course is S. S. \\\ liOO ja-ds from the 

lujennc. O a the contrary, gardens autl cultivation ext.md ii 

lHaees to the very edge and among the ruins, and in the spring 
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the country is covered with flocks of cattle grazing in every th¬ 
ree don ; nor are there more wild animals than in any other part of 
the counry. Upon the very edge of the ancient west hank of 
the river arc mounds of the same construction as those in the 
same line on. the ease. In the lapse of ages the river, having 
a natural tendency to the S. E., has gradually encroached on 
that side, but, meeting greater solidity in the mounds of ruins 
than in the alluvial soil, has again been diverted to the west¬ 
ward. Passing on to the southward of the ruins it again en¬ 
croaches to the eastward, and the well-defined line of the ancient 
western bank of the river shows, certainly, where the river an¬ 
ciently ran. 

Again, the two sides of the large oblong ruin called “ Anna- 
na,” extending 1750 yards in a N. N. W. and S. S. E. direction, 
arc also on ike very edge of the old bank *, and a careful inspec¬ 
tion of the plan would enable us, with very few additions, to 
complete a rampart of this breadth and 2,900 yards long, which 
• would include all but the Kasrand Mujelibd. According to tradi¬ 
tion the river, then called Nit ran through the country a little 
East of lie main ruins. N. N. W., 1,100 yards front the Mujc- 
and running in the direction which is assigned to the sup¬ 
posed course of ancient Nil, is a ridge of small pebbles from 
8 to 15 yards wide, and elevated about 8 feet above the surface. 
But there is no other soil of this description nearer than 25 
miles north. 

There are two very ancient ruins whose use or structure 
cannot be decided upon. East, from north end of Mujclibb and 
distant fi 30 yards, is a broad way of nearly uniform breadth of 
about 100 yards, and elevated about 18 inches to 2 feet through 
it entire length, extending a distance of 3, Too yards, w here 
i v. aptly terminates in a marsh. It is quite barren, and b • w 
the appearance of having been a broad roadway. At the west¬ 
ern end ifc is slightly depressed in the centre. Ju^t to south 
of ui’ier ampart, and extending 7,500 yards in its entire length, 
and running in a curved line to E. 20'' N. is another exactly 
si mil ti ’vo that nearly along its whole course it is of ihat 
imrous soil which marks where ruins aro, and so soft that one 
sinks to the ai kies in walking over it.. Iu otic part of it it widens 
out into a circle with four similar ways diverging from it. One 
of (hose was traced to a very ancient branch of the Nil camd 
v, here it assume 1 the appearance of a canid. There is another, 
less in length, of a more Arm soil* and running ity a different 
direction. The object of Commander Selby was to complete 
c ph.ii r f the -apposed ruins of Babylon and not a map of the 
conn try. \\ hen the vvhoh of the adjacent country is surveyed 
with greater clearness of detail an idea will be formed of the vast 
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C )of ruins which cover the whole expanse of count 
'aghdad and Ilillali. 
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SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, BRIGADIER GE EIIAL 
CHAMBERLAIN, AND COLONEL EDWARDES OX 
THE REORGANIZATION OP THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Parliamentary Paprrs, Supplementary to the Report oft f nx 
A rmy Commission . 

The number of European troops serving in the Punjab in June 
1858 was 13,555. The number of armed native troops w.us 
52.446, and of unarmed about 12,000. The following shews 
the number and distribution of European and native troops con¬ 
sidered necessary for the Punjab territories:— 

Proposed Distribution or European Troops in tiie Pr\/»,\i; \\i» 
Delhi Territories. 


Station. 

Iingi- 

neers. 

Artillery 

Cavalry. 

infantn. 

Total 

• 1 - ~ 

O g La g-g 

$ J- 'ri 

*■ — O 

C T — 

c ~ ~ 5 

J. Y shawm- 


1 


200 

300 

Nowshcra 


2 

150 

1,300 

11)50 

Fort of Attock. 

I'inmi. 11. 


0i 

! ••• 

> 

200 


Rawul Pindee 
«» 

Jlielum 
j Seal koto 
! Lahore 
Mooltan 
Derail lshuu.il 
Khan 
j Umritsir 
l.riillunuhiir and 1 
Kangra 
1 Perozupoor 
l Indiana 
Kus»*owlie, Dug- 
siime Sooba- 1 
i n.jo 
ji>aii> 

I Total 


1 comp. 
Sappers. 


1 

1 

u 

1 


04 ; 

] 

1 

2 


u 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


850 


500 

500 


12 


500 


2,850 , 
2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 


1,000 


•: 

2.500 

1,200 

1,000 

2,750 

1,200 

10« > 
3,150 

1,200 
2,800 
V' jo 


1,300 


9 R 


,500 17,000 22,000 
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ffWED DISTRIBUTION UF }s\r.YE TROOPS 12. i TIC Pi XJA15 AM; ULI. 

'^y TERiirroRres. 


Sl 


Station. 


|Pesha\Ytlv 
jNovrahera 
. 

Forts of West¬ 
ern Border ... 
Yoosufeyo and 
Husbtnuggur 

Fort of Attock 
Campbell poor 
Hazara 


Rav.ul 

Jhclura 

Kolnit 


Pindee 


Bunnoo 

Derah Ishraail 
Khan 
Derah Ghazei 
Klian 
Asun 
Lelah 
Mooltan 
jGoogtwra 
bahoro 
jBealkoto 
lUmritsiir 
Mullumlhui 
jifooshyarpoor... 
Kaugr* and 
Noor | »o<»r ... 

t Phillour 
i Peiwenoo 
timbal la 
Sirnlah 
Delhi 
(•’oorgaon 
liunsi and His- 

5<U* 

Totals ... 


1 comp, 
pioneers. 


X comp, 
pioneers. 


2 oonips.j 


Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 


"troops 01- 
Batteries. 

?■ 

1 pS 

— 

Irregular. 

Police 

Horse. 

i 

o so 

CT* -+-* 
a 

rz <x> 
•ir- S 

£ tX) 

Police Bat¬ 
talions. 

Total. 

2 


850 

(100 

2,250 

900 

4,900 


120 
Mount, 
train, 
8 guns. 

150 

... 

450 

... 

720 

... 

... 

•* 


1,800 


j 1,800 

... 


400 

guides. 


824 

... 

' 1,224 

: ... 

... 


... 

ICO 

... 

1G0 

... 

70 

Moun¬ 

tain 

train. 

150 


740 

... 

690 j 



150 

1,600 

100 

2,120 j 

... 


350 

400 

900 

900 

2,650 ' 

"i 


... 


900 

... 

900 ! 

5 

200 

300 

1,800 

900 

3,450 

i 

25 

300 

300 

1,800 

... 

2,525 

i 

25 

500 

200 

900 

900 | 

2,025 , 

h 

,. 

500 j 

300 

900 J 

... i 

1,750 

i 


500 j 

... 



500 




150 

... 1 


150 

... 


600 f 

400 

9oo : 

900 

2,700 



... 

... 

900 


900 


... 

500 1 

700 

1,600 , 

900 

3,900 



... 1 

... 

900 


900 ' 


... 

500 ! 


900 

900 

2,300 


... 

500 | 

100 

900 


,1,000 




100 


900 

1,000 1 


•• , 



900 


9u0 j 


i 



900 

•.. 

900 , 


- 

6O0 1 


900 


1,400 

... j 


600 i 

400 

900 

900 

2*700 1 

... 

... j 



700 


700 

... 

»»• j 

50(1 

500 

1,800 

9O0 

3,700 

... 


•• 1 


••• 

9oo 

OCX.) 

-1 

... 


soo 


900 j 

1,70*) 


290 

7,400 J 

5,400 

27,624! 

1 SOOO '02,30-1 : 
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(flic of these should be Regulars. The ratio of Eu/opV 
ai troops is thus as 3 to 7 inclusive of police, or exclrr 
to 8. On the side of the Europeans arc ranged 102 field 
pieces of artillery against 2:1 on the side of the natr. cs. Addi¬ 
tional barrack accommodation would be required for 12,131 Eu¬ 
ropeans by this scheme. In drawing up the present proposal, 
while on the one hand due weight has been given to considera¬ 
tions of finance, and on the other a full share of employment has 
been provided for the military classes of our subjects, the ' 
system of military occupation in the Punjab has been so remo¬ 
delled as to place that important frontier province of our Indian 
Empire thoroughly within the grasp of our own countrymen. 


There should be no station of India without a “ keep” of some 
kind to which non-combatants could retreat on an emergency. 
Keeps will be required imthc Punjab at— 


Nowshera, Meean Mecr, 

Campbell poor, Mooltan Cantonment, 

Rawui Pindce, Juilundhur, 

Sealkote, U mballa, 

Wherever, in fact, there is not a fort. 

Frontier mountain warfare necessitates a small batten of Ambr- 
Artillery. As a matter of cheapness native drivers and gun 
lascars should be retained with all the European A. Lillery or the 
ioca.l .army. The conduct of these men at Delhi was admirable. 
The maiu line of communication from Kurnaul to Attock must be 
completed. There should be good steamer- on the Punjab river*. 
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til Presidency .—The subjoined table shews the mini 
ributton of European troops considered necessary bv tlic 


Sl 


ab Committee in Bengal 


a 

<v 


> 

o 

C5 


Distribution. 


o 

,i i 

:L o 

> rG 

s ~ 


Bengal. 


N. W. 
Proviuccs. 


Presiden- 

i • • 


Pegu ... 

' Dinapoor 

' Benares 

jCawnpoor 


o 


a 

m 


Calcutta .. 
Dum-Dum 
Dacca 
Arracan .. 


Dinapooi.. 


Benares 
Saugor ... 
Jubbulpoor 
Chaxeepoor 

Cawnpoor 

Allahabad 

Buudlecund 


Meerut... i Agra 

Kohilcund 


hupremo 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Punjab, ... 


Central 

India 


Sirhind 
Lahor 


Meerut 


Xeemuch. 
Mhow 
Ajmere . 

f Details 


u 

o 

X* 

a 

3 

VS 


2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


2,000 


2,000 

1,000 


2,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


2,000 

2,000 

1,000 


2,000 

2,000 

3,000 


L 


i>, ooo 


Total. 


a o 
v* 'rr 

C .r- 


5,000 

2,000 

-| 3,000 


5,000 


5,000 


7,000 


5,000 


c t; 

O s 

|| 

O Qj 

^ > 
© 


Grand Total... 


45,0 


10,0 >;> 


17,000 


5,000 


ihore... (.Details given in answer to ) ■ 

1 Pcshawur 1 j former <JttesUons ... ... J ‘ C *> DUU 
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European troops should not be flittered away bat ecu Uadi zed 
1st with reference to political requirements 2nd. to the healthiest 
places within those political circles. Native soldiers should be 
as five to two in the following proportions : 

European soldiers ... ... ... 2 

Native infantry ... ... ... 3 

Police ... ••• ••• ••• ... 2 


Total ... 

The result would be as follows 

:— 

... 7 

Government. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Bengal. 

10,000 

— 1 i 

25,000 

35,000 

Nortli-WTst Pro¬ 
vinces . 

17,000 

42,500 | 

59,500 

Central India 

.3,000 

12,500 

17/.00 

Punjab 

22,600 

56,550 

70,150 

Bengal Presidency 

54,600 

136,500 

101:100 


warlike and robust strength among the races • 

bered. The proportions between the Line and Lca 1 Armies 

sliewn :— 


Branch. 


Line. 


Loci Is. 


Artillery ... 

Cavalry 

Infautrv 

a Pl K rs apd Miners 


All. 


None 
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Aiiy new regiments of Europeans should be officered from 
the officers oi the old Native Army, should be thrown into a gene- 
rul Cavalry and general Infantry list, those who are inefficient 
should ho allowed to retire on the pension of their rank and the 
really efficient pusted according to seniority. 

Ixi their Answers to the Questions on the recruiting and com¬ 
position of Corps with reference to the whole Bengal Native Ar¬ 
my, the Punjab Committee urge the duty and wisdom of bring¬ 
ing as many Eurasians, Native Christians and aboriginal races as 
possible into the service. The Christians should be in separate 
corps with an ordained Pastor, European or Native, for each. 
Some corps should bo homogeneous, hut most should be mixed 
< f the races prevailing in the respective provinces. Regiments 
oi Native Infantry should be provincial. 

The native infantry should be armed with a light musket and 
bayonet but never with the Enfield; the police with a percua- 
'fon carbine and sword. They should be dressed in a loose 
tunic, with open throat, no stock; a good thick turban that 
'will ward o' 4 sun, or cold, or blows, and loose pantaloons without 
a single button, fastening round the waist by a string. European* 
and natives should not be combined in close and permanent as¬ 
sociation. The powers of a commanding officer should include 
the right of dismissal, of imprisonment for two months with 
Irws of pay, of flogging to the extent of 30 lashes and of fine to 
the extent ol one month 3 pay a year. All grave crimes should 
ried by a district Court Martial with power to transport for 
1 * years, native officers should be promoted for merit and effi¬ 
ciency only, no army can be kept in working order without 
u unemployed list,” to which inefficient officers at any stage of 
their career may be transferred, both from the *tnfT % and from 
the line. The term of an officer’s Continuance in the service, 
■should !i e limited to 35 years, unless invited to servo longer, 
lh -.cut incumbents should get live y r$ s uotic *, but a premium 
f increased pension be offered to them to go at once, say 10*V. 
to a colonel, and lieutenant-colonels and majors in proportion. 
Ahott all efficient Brigadiers and Qej of Division Should 

he -.elected. To train officers for native corps, every cadet 
should fir at serve with a European regiment fot two years. ()n 
passing in Himbe.tunce he ; hould study for two years at the 
military college, return to his regiment, do duty for one yeai on 
prubinion and thou he either permanently appointed or traus. 
tern.d to some 'la: r depmfmcvf according to caeumstauces. 

It wns not the paucity of officers but the bad system which 
’ lord regiments. To meet the demand of the Staff GenerA 
E* oh ,: plan of a general gradation list for each Prc Money should 
b adapted. This hst if) be t. lied tin* 6 unemployed lisrh All 
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efhccra borne cn it who n.a;> hold 3,0 special ajyoudment,.'. 
will reside in India at such j 1 ic< ■ as Government may direst, 
v.-ill have no public functions to pi.rtbrin. The o.iiec • s ol' a- 'i- 
h'jy and ol engineer- each to l;e borne in a separate list up Unite 
rank of Colonel inclusive ; and tin real: t to be incorpoialctl in 1 •.. 
general list of the whole army. 'J he Senior Colonel of uivllcrvC.r 
engineers, when senior in the army, being promoted to Alain 1^. 

...1 a-- vacancies raaj occur. Rank in thi* list to l „. 
permanent rank; all regimental and other lank h -ing 
only, and to continue out’ ng as officers may be sorvin<r 

with regiments, or be Otherwise employed in a military . apacity 
In case of ollic.r- being promoted for gerd service, Arc. by the 
Queen, they arc to take their places in the general gradation Ib.t 
according to the dales of their promotions, and arc tu enjov evet 
advantage exactly as if they had risen to such place, bvWnio, it'- 
only. 0(licers promoted bv > ub-tantive brevet leu 1 ■ bo in 
excess of the ordinary strength. There sin dd be iv> 
pay, one for unemployed and one for employed olliv. s. 0;; ; , ■ 
thoroughly im-iiicient, wl o yet cannot la b; ought und . tin V b’ 
of a court martial should rer ivc ‘ 8uh rt i.st.~uee’ all..waror Yr 
half that of the * unemployed’ rates. The jencral status .,f 
litary Surgeons should he raised. The present table of prece¬ 
dence between civil and mililniy servants should be: altm-d 
cording to the post held by an officer, eov-limited o mic , u *um< - 
cd, and not bis standing on the sen km The Punjab Co mini 
thus sum up the advantages of their system. The gcuerd - - 1 " 
k.tio.! list secures that degree of con.m;.U*ui ail(( j ‘ ' 

turn w ! u?h must ever be popular with the inoioriLy of avy 
Vico, rhe principle of selection for employment seen cs 

Government the abiliti s of its b •; servants in the n ., , 
taut posts, and throws open the higlv.-' office, to camkik., . 
d'istry, and ambiiiou, while the three gradations ofj.'v < nVbh* 
Govcr 11 t. 1 v.it to deal effectively v, tb ihdinqucnrs, without abs„* 
hudy ruining them, and will thereby carry pub, 1 ■ ,. .’i m , . 

With sir- * decisions. The junior and .senior nr'imry c.-h Y 
ensure the means of obtaining a sound pftd'csdoual ediic.’uimt 
tu every officer who d ^ires to acquise it T!ic muddied m'h . 

^tv*.t, wliiit; increasing the inducement to r C) ,,ler <■.,11 •in 
rvu:c » provides a check upon the abv,v 0 f the n,... ,i;Y 
‘"uanishes the risk of unjust supervision. (j,, rir 
•" ■ 

b ,ir ■■■<“ „n.y,. ofa™ , ,„.y 

„V' t "' aw re.-nuts t-» the army the status of tin Yhlu-r mu e 
ti ,., ,.[ ,7 Q ! . l . fo,!|i "K morn Consonant v.ith the ad'.mehig md,/.,. 

' Ln gluh people. A- la, as possible all rusiimlious • ■ 
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farnumbor of married sold tors in a regiment should ho with¬ 
drawn A l presoui; only f» wive s are allowed in a com puny of 100 
in England mid 12 in India. At the close <>t their service the 
married Soldiers might be settled in tho veteran battalions lidd¬ 
ing 1 ions. Spirit drinking should be decreased 

by the direct influence of the officers, by cheapening beer and 
porter, and by stoppiug the ‘ dram’ system on board ship. 

As to Clin plains instead of there being only one long delayed 
step in the chaplain’s service, there should be three at Uiortcr 
intervals, as follows:— 


Monthly. 

Assistant chaplains, on appointment, and for the first 

4 years ... ... ... ... 500 Rs. 

After 4 years, and up to 7 years ... ... 600 „ 

After 7 years, and up to 10 years ... ... 700 ,, 

After 10 years ... ... ... ... £00 „ 

The number must be increased, and where there are two in a 
station one should be junior. The supervising machinery of one 
Bishop and one Archdeacon is insufficient, there is no branch 
of the Indian service in which the principle of careful and con- 
seicntkms selection i ■ more imperatively required than is the 
appoii timnt of chaplains. The influence for good which n re¬ 
ally earnest clergyman can effect in an Indian cantonim-nt is 
hardly to be over-estimated. 


M. Lh E. FRERE, ESQ., COMMISSIONER IN SIND, 
ON THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 

The most obvious divisions of India for military purposes 
would lie cu.cj which gave the valley of tlm Gauges and i s 
Inf :,ri: s to on army with its base at ( hmttu ; the valley 
of the ii di a, with ta 

base ai Kurraehec; the v»c U r n c*■: st, irom the Gull of 
Cut-cb i ’ Mangalore, including Itnipootana, Mahva, ti c Bee- 
can, j <htn v } and Bernr, to a third, aj mv uii'n it- hare at Bom- 
bay ; • Tu rn Indii nud the G »roina;id. , t 'wast to :• 1. ul.li 
m.ny. L.ww* its liead-qia:tors . t ''-•.dra-> ; kmlnn lbirmah; 
nud tin* ■ r .:is Settle.nicntts to a filth nriny with it? head-cpi.ir 
t rs ut i • u 
thus b bn 
quire n f» 
army of ~ ,( 
bay. It 5 


Kll 

«f. 


goon or Point dc O die. The IJombty division would 
. n with an important frontier ami seaboard, and re¬ 
nt h ,.t the i iiiro annv. H the liinuv os allow, d an 
),0d0 inru 50.000 unuld thus K aligned 1 • Bom- 
ic 1 

c i. :;ro-!»:iCes m.,l .vv . But as m aver, *e it should h., 
Mr Charies Napier also thought,.’ ) 1. In the Artillery 
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almost all should be J'hinnu/ms in the Cavalry few, T1:•:■: ir. 
Bombay 12,600 should Le Europe. us 

Artillery ••• ••• ... 3,500 

Cavalry ••• ■ ... 500 

Infantry ••• ••• ... 8.500 


12,n CO 


Who might he thus distributed (th ' numb r@ ^iven are rm rely 
roughly proportionate approximations):— 



Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Bombay 




Poona ... 1 

Kirkcc ... f 

o 

o 

o 

500 

3,000 

Alnnednuvgur ) 

Bel.aauni 

o00 


1,000 

Sholupoor 

100 

... 


Maligaum 

100 

... 

* 9 » 

AJhow 

300 


J,0(JQ 

Ncctmich 

100 


Nussceiabaci •• 1 

100 


« . • 

Decsa .♦• 1 

Alice da bud ... j 

5U0 

... 

1,000 

Bn rode ... 

100 

• • • 


Iviirra d ec 

1)00 

• ♦ • 

-,000 

Aden 

200 


.00 


8,500 

! 

o 

1 o 

C,50O 


'l!u siunr prjportiotH would hold - -ul m hai M'er the 
the army wo could nllord, whether 1 * ) OdQ or 200,000. If 
wo bad the man y h» l r, 0 f tlu ui I shut.til nutconsider In V\-\ 
lieieiHly provided till wo Cuuhl ivisrmldp 30.000 men, half of 
them Knl-opuaiis, at any • cm point in the interior/ at i » 
mlice, nod tit ! r > vilhu thre-e moie i ,-* 4 nr.ft »» J-hr 
I'hat u lice it r.uy spot' on the fn :i d r yr , nn | # Wll ; l , llll ‘j,,. 
,l tidina „uy nm^le sur i -n o! tr * >p . Hut this is in a 

iuca<mc a (p.ichtion. of iaeililiOii C- movements rather th m of 
numbers, and requiiv the * • <ni)ileiion of a troud s\v. m of u ;r 
and simm eommuidu dieu a .1 Xhc native a / n ■ 

niud also he ululated - f itt-’; to the finance , I n* ' would 

he l.u ; v enough when fr ;r Peace cstabiMiunui v- o could 
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Scrnhle 30,000 men in equal proportions of unlives nnd ICuro- 
])c:ms, ut :v. n momhy not!;*•', ; • rl (ifUuH) in three months -.t auy 
given point of tlie interior, and at half that noth o at any spot on 
the coast or iron tier. 

I wt iild a iun a fourth of the whole army to linn hay, anrl 
three-fourths (yths) of the. Bombay army should be natives. If 
wo could pay an army of 200,000 men in India, 50<000 would 
he * M ])i*oi .1 ,i for Bombay, of whom 37.// ) would be natives 
in the. following proportions : — 

Artillery ... 7' 0 

Sappers ... 500 

C. airy ... 7,500 (say 10 Iie-h. of 750 each) 

Infantry ... 2S ? S00 (say 30 Re^ts. of 800 each) 


Total ... 37,500* 

who might be thus distributed in time of peace. 





Cavalry. 

! Jnf.mtrv. 

' 

Artillery. 

1 A 

1 1 
rt 

:A 

C-> 

rC 

rn 

s 

Tu 

1 

i g 

p 

*‘opa9Ullfl}J j 

! Bombay* ... ...A 

iBoomi (Sci oor for the ( 

Cataliy)* ... ... | 

200, 

250 

150 

1 

I 

0,100, 

8 

... j 1 

l 1 ’.o ^Ku!f;dgce for 

Mu-(A m- dry)* 



750 j 

1 

i .ooo 

2 

1 V ’ 

ttlm!apoor :! ... ...! 


m \[ 

1 

1,000 

2 

Alali-aum* 





1. ■ )0 


A ssivj ;;hur ... ... 


!!! 


... 

) 

I 

... 



7."0 

1 

2.100 

3 ! 

;N t much 1 

• •• 1 

... 

i 

... 

J ,(100 

o 

A Vn*sen,ibad ... 



7. 0, 

1 

1.000 

3 

i)ersa ... ) 

j oo 


| 1.500 
... j 

2 

; 3,200 

4 

lAhmfdabnd ... ] 

jlhuodfl* 

... 1 

I - 


1 1,000' 

O 

jKuiTachec* ... 

... 1 

2 50 


'a 

1 3,200 

4 

• ncobftbad* ... 

"ooj 

. .. 


i .coo; 


'A »Vil 

100 

... 

... 

... 

1 ,G00 

2 


70()' 

500 

. 

10 

2 S’..-;oo 

30 


—EES -JB 
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lie station marked* arc those which ; should consider hem '3 
whence iu time of war, a force of six regiments of cavalry and 
sixteen oi inihnuy could ho drawn. I lie European troops, like 
every other branch of the army in In-In. should bo a port 'll of 
Her* Maj^ry’s regular army, ainl the rurymm portion *A;Ould 
he available for service in wry part of ihe British empire. 
Every regiment in the army should Ituvc permanent head quar¬ 
ters/either i- the I'nilcd Kingdom, in 1 'Jin, or the ohmic-. 
The ordinary European - orison ot India should all hr\ - the 
) rmnn*. A. head-quarters ‘ tl*e cOips composing it in India, and 
should not j.avc India (*-:■■■ • a ( \traordh.:o-\ 'inuyy n< iev : a l( l 

i n l.Pr cm: • lemcias in India, roJmcuA m*army, vh.per¬ 
manent. head quai- is wem in tin {' . Kin /Jnm or coimii 

might tempt i ariiy vin force h gavri- m • l India. Any new 
European regiments should ho ollicorcd v.ith otliorn^ w lu> have 
not served long enough with it id r run ; . rcgiinouU U> 
their habits of life I? ed. 

Sepoys on enlistment should not take an ath hut a pled 
“Native Corps should he recruited over a xviflc urea u ithoui re¬ 
ference to districts. They should not be home gene- im as to 
race, tribe or caste. The police and the -Military Corps si ndd he 
kept distinct. Companies of Europeans should u a form a com¬ 
ponent part of native regiments, nor should native irregular re .1- 
muit be attached to Kuropea; local 1 -iuients and ofhacred from 
t u tii. T he Bond .y native ollicers are excellent im a rule, and 
should I * cordinui < 4 as at pn -cut, hut they sou;.hi he. IT . ndy 
rn at d. No p; uAoiu, should be give;; a., a 1 natter • . ri\!a. All 
mch iudhicllial peculiarities as indicate individual character 
should be ev. •ourrgcl in the amue> of the t lrce •'lvnuh v s. 
Tin* authority of the imim til itc commanding mllccr /tumid be 
mrd s.'j re me ove- all lm/vm placed under his ,.r .ers. 

As to bind the duties of troop' would consist of — 

]. Garrisoning . which is the kej of the Indus, 

and a ? uapnrt of remarkable sahibiPv, whore troops can he 0111* 
barked and disembarked at a'! to »• < ot the ; car, and where uav 
arc admirably ] : i d ior nr-venind. up hue Indus, and iu to;y 
do- , tion In ea. K must * in a few years one (f our prin¬ 
cipal ai-cnals, and greatest military >’ tions in India. 

Stxlly. Keeping Open the communication up the line of the 

Jndu< null Moelun ami the JTnijab. 

•h ly. Observing ti e* holan Pass, one of th© tarn groat hiyh- 
u ) ■’ hom (1 1 <* \v ost into India. 

^ it »ui y the firs'v of these dull '-, which should be aligned to 
^ ’ 1 ,f ’ h u i . mi Mi’ . r y |‘" t’ 1 . ed our system, o.'u.y to the ex- 
\ 11 in Central and l ppm i-pid. it would usu: llv he 

vUl1 ■ ( 11 ihf*nt o Imp ih least 1 mi:-tilth of >’bJe force U 
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rr-.vopcan infantry and artillery of the Bombay army at Kur- 
vixliL-t', and it our fmnm cs allowed of our keeping more than 
iO.000 Europeans in the k nib ay army, the excess could not be 
Letter posted than at Kurruchec. 

For prorincial purposes only native police are required in Sind, 
but a frontier field force, as recommended by Brigadier General 
•J; i oh should be posted where they will command tae Bulan 
iViss. r lhe Sind police was the first body of the kind organized 
ia India, on a system devised by bir Charles Napier, under the 
orders ol Lord illlenborougli. They are divided into 

L “ ltuval policed—A body of drilled infantry, whose func¬ 
tions are purely protective. They 7 guard prisoners, gaols,and 
tiva.uiries, amt wl never permanent guards are required ! bey 
weie origin: ’•> entirely liindostan and Deccan men, Sir C. N a- 
p:cr liol (ling that, in a‘newly conquered country, a large proper- 
tiou of the protective police should be foreigners. It was also 
ihund at hist difficult to get Siudecs -*lid. Belobchees to submit 
to the uniform and drill, but of late year? many of them have 
been enlisted. 

2. “ Mounted police”— a body of police horse, some of them 
armed and equipped like the irregular cavalry, ihcrc are many 
riindo>lan. n\-n in the ranks, but Lhe imijority aro natives of 
f und, B(.b»ochistau, and Afghanistan. Their functions are part¬ 
ly protective and partly detective. A portion of the mounted 
pohee n> each collcchumtc are Belooehom of various frontier 
1 nl.cs, dressed in their national costume and riding Bcluock 
juiur* ; ami a few of them, who arc employed in the sandy por¬ 
tions of the if rt. ride camels. 

3 , « ; .i\ p./lice.”—A small proportion of these men arc Or¬ 
el mar f . nnjJcbs and burkundauzc tor protective police purposes 
in ton ns, but most of them arc truckers nd detectives, aud, wiwi 

♦tions, natives of Sind. 

h, a Ic(\r to Colonel Durand, Mr. Frereurges ilia. thci;nation 
r anisii m ol the an iy is in Lndiu one ot 1 imu.je. .6 
i libel it r - mUitor is wanted. Wc mustcentralise pLrsons 
aha j 'j\, ; - ; present, bv departments, amt especially so jji the 

a> my 

lie thm, recapitulates lies snggr nous : . 

of oi m : ■ 

<i. t l qm-sti.tii, and the Ur--L qm .•.ion ■ 1 l j w. *• 11 ,J at ari: ')’ v, ° 

toiili i ' -r ■ wlui' i., the t . -I, unay wc «'in glciil { 

itcort;* t,lizi -«ioii .1 an ariuv i* w• ■ t «inch can liecxc- 

j by ,, con>uiis,i.,n ’1 he labours of w iuuii$siou should 
1,;- confined (.0 inquiry, and i-q>ur. on ni..i cans..; ol dis- 

ter. . 

X Til., task of re; i ;.: using the army «»;;• by 'ntnisled to 
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remracnit-, each iudcpca- 
J.. n t in it> sphere ot la-rritory. ami it Win ,; rtaiu loui ’s as to 
total expenditure, and only g -ncniiJy a. • umabie to the n :.nc 
government. 

!-. A ; \ stem of centraazaia ny pci oias, caali despotic in his 
own sphere, must be substituted Ar our picsen; >y>.i >n of,cen¬ 
tralization by separate and independent depar meuts. 

o. The present task of lvorgun:/ niou should bo more imme¬ 
diately confined to replacing that portion of the army which ha 
fallen away. 

G. The reorganization ot theaiuj, must be kept qui:.* dis¬ 
tinct from tli-t of the police. 

7. The civil government, cmiii • l with more autocratic powers 
ami sender responsibilities than . pivsenr,, must undent ke so 
to govern as to* require uo funner aid nr p.v>,'’Ctixu in ordiuary 
against internal (lisa licet ion or t\ beHion than can be hu- 
ni-.hed in the jiohce, and must itself under; al; hoe reform of that 
police where necessary. 

a. The army oi India should lx dividH into five distinct 
bodies each under a separate Command r-iu-Chief, viz :— 

I. st. The army of the valhy of Uangen will: i\ . base at 

Calcutta. 

2nd. Thu army ot t e vulh y of the Indus, with it. has^ ..t 
KuiTachor. 

3nl. The army of the west coast, with its base at JJn nhay. 

4th. 1 he nrnr. of the east e a i, with it ha,a ; t Madias. 

3 til. The nnm of Bunn.ih, the P trail .and Ceylon. 

The whole under a C 'inniamh r in ( hiefiu India. 

9. The boundaries of tin* civil gc vr rumen f • .a b readjust ,M 
so us to correspond with the divLujus, c\uh of \vh.ch is u« xupicd 
by o separate army. 

10. for the present w r e may restrict any *Ur npt at mtho 

ico u ■ animation to the a-‘n:ii a < reupving ' b- •a..U; $ oi l! e * 

and the Indus. - 

II. Hie governments of Bombay and T ub*: > v.*dl ), * •/,, » 

witli the duty of garrisoning d dime pot* mas of the Pcnii.ul.i, 
w »Ui tiill power to mod-o tin : id conslitucir.i of their 

I'vmies, under the ,i.'ucn:l c.,m .;ql of the Go , t uor-tT U.-, id :u d 
tic Coi'.mau<lcv-m G'l.ict in li.Jir, v.tt.h:u ceiu ..''mil- \ umcI 

ttxpc.-i.se for regular charge*, and wilU the obligation u» * i. 
pe.i-.'dical eanctioi: for ‘‘xt'-tinnlniary w eh:..- a:.-, i • b- • p a 

C'liai’i for it; nlwaya aval. bio lor general duty b«j unci u nit 
of Clio presidency. 

i ' 1 TitChC {pA'orn'ncnts Sil "iiul ulso lie ore p'-’'ere 1 If : I.ti \ 

ll> it- police., ,u the prmo.plrs hr*-. adopted -y *-r Gl.-irl \ • 
pic> iu S',ill. F., ... to cliiV. Ill--, army of all 'ivil ou «i ' to 
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provide against ell contingencies, save external ayrewimi or 
organized rebellion. 

The CommaiiJu-in-Chicf in India to la: ah.*, olved from all 
detailed command or any one army, and to rid tin Governor- 
General in exercising an eir.cicnt general control over the whole 
'military strength of India, 

1 I, The r< hition of local governments and the Commander- 
in-Cliief to the Govi rnor-Gtneral to be the game as in practice 
oO years ago. 

15. The total military expenditure to Ho considered as a 
whole, and divided to each army according to the work to be 
d witluMi; any efercncv u> the revenue ol the Presidency to 
th occupation of \ oich the army i> allotted. 

1G. Tie police to be a local charge, aud its strength to have 
some reference to what is paid by the persons aud property pro¬ 
tected. 

I .Succession to active command by w niorily to cens mi 
reaching the rank t t' field officer. Ve ter axis of uiiim poached 
t ha.,.';L.i who i.»a\ lj par >cd over on account, of aze and physi¬ 
cal in opacity consequent on length i ■* service, to succeed 1>\ 
s niv .1 ;• to higher rat.of go. d service pensions. 

IS. In the territories on tin [min;, and th ' 'anges, tV* lo¬ 
cal Commando’ in-( hiel in cm .junction w hi* the Civil G v< ru¬ 
nt, having ' ted j 1 • 

i'.,r uiili .ry ami whz for police duties, should take over under 
his (. vn t , uni:. all the bodies employed on the former cla-»3 
of d o h 

MJ. '1 lie. ho must then weed and organize, not bv enforc¬ 
ing r .in, n * to any one model, but by lulling any one bmly 
of prow ! xi-fdiioncj p/ow and expand till it. has filled up the 
gaps which defection may have left in our line of‘dtsfeno©< 

20. To do this, the best, men who hu*« sin vn t.Iu y caiv 
male goo I oldie; s ol net ivrx should be sclen ted a gcncmlb ot 
d‘ ■: i i .ii, and intrusted v. i:h lira t .el; of i e!->r.iia’;iu .. 

‘jj. W ' muT iir-.t . t vjd i» what is iiicuu.aiy bad ami dan¬ 
ger. us ; hut hn* mr.st it d, in judging of tl tru it ' j race a ' a 
guide. . 

2*\ N-dl lass nitm ' ■ c.. oi weed.ug oc lutniHul io G s- 

i; ui* a rhority. ] me.-1 be left to a general, seeing, homing, 
and ih "'. 'z ? «u him* • .1 - ;■ tie inu w co...mauds as th \ ‘.an ic 
petaonally before him. 

pa ] • fin e <,. p ace we shall not require <:o large a native 
army as heretofore. 

1M. • he prop! .' '* U m native?, to T ir->; : a i lighting men mny 

vftrv, ucemdnig lo our mean-, from i!ml o( r, natne to one 
F iropean up to four natives I.o oiw Jvirop'Xiu. 
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|_| In order to make smaller numbers more efficient— 

1st. Our troops must be more massed than they are at pre¬ 
sent. 

2d. All arsenals should be made defensible, and entrenched 
lines should be provided for baggage and non-eomba:antsiii 
every large permanent cantonment ■uhioh occupies an im¬ 
portant strategical position. Hut all other stations and all 
stations on the frontier should be held as camps of a force 
in the field. 

3rd. The be d arms procurable should be given to all sol¬ 
diers, natives as well as Europeans. The police will not. re¬ 
quire them. 

4th. The facilities for moving troops should be improved, 
and with this view the siilidar principle should be extend 
cd to all native troops. 

5th. Railways, roads, and steamers should be extended a* 
much as possible. 

(hh. Wo must abandon a policy calculated to alienate native 
princes, and enable them to take care of themselves and 
keep their own subjects in order, reducing contingents, &;• 

7tlu Ekrniane o’ head-quarters should be established f : 7e 
gimeuts, serving at the same time as recruit and invalid 
depots. 

‘26. J3v these means, in the course of a few years, we ou~in 
to be . Jo to concentrate 30,0o0 men, half of them I'.ur > m , .. 
at any given point in the interior at two months’ no.ice, tiO OuO 
at th mtte’ notice, and within half thoae periods on tlio 
frontier and aboard, with lo a s than this v. o cai iiu- be seen it 
in India. 

27 fn applying the a principles to the valley of the ,'mius 
wo siionld begin by giving u an army and civil service a ,,' L 

from those of the rest of India as in the other Presidencies. 

28. The Commander-in-Chief of such an army wi.uld 
have - - 

I d.. To provide proper quarters for his European rceduu.t*- 
at K.urrachcc as the base of Iris operations, and it. ealu 
lnious regions o. : the Sub-Ilimalavan ranges 

2 d. Iu order to get areally efficient body of European offi¬ 
cer* for tlie r.-tivo force, arrangements should be l.r.ffi 
transferring all officers in civil employ to a local civil ecr- 
' ‘cr, and all in civil dopni ments ol tlie military wi uv o r 
staiF corp c , leaving v fi h tlu native corps none b"t officer * 
v 'ho berve in the in Jrom choice and their pciuiarci.t pro- 
feisiou. 

dd. In reorganizing the native army, variety of organize- 
hs not per to be regarded a: ;t reason fm- change. 

2 ii 
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no attempt should bo made at assimilation for the mere 
sake of uniformity. 

2!). The v hole of the Indus or frontier array should be kept 
pt nancntly on .. war establishment. 


SURVEY OPERATIONS OF THE LOWER PRO¬ 
VINCES. 

From 1st October 1857 to 30 th September 1858. 

On the 21) ill July 1859 the Board of Revenue submit to the 
Government of Bengal, a resume of the operations of the P-ur- 
^ cy for the 1 car ending 30th September 1858. 

'In the ll/ Division Mr. Pemberton aided by G Europeans 
and :>i native- surveyed the tract of country subtending both 
banks of the River Tccsta, having Cooeh Behar on the North, 
with Bog.ab and Dinag-pore on the South. It. comprises 
1,512.', square miles, including 20 miles of River circuits, cfFect- 
at a cost (exclusive of Rupees 883-2-7 on account of rnehal- 
v.;<r calculation.-;, and Rupees 1,193-2-5 incurred in the keep 
and ft .5 of elephants ) of Rupees 33,796-3-0, upon which sum 
the ; .cr.'"" cost per square mile of the surveyed area tails at 
tb,; ■. ate of Rupc-- 22-5-6, or Rupees 1-9-2 less than iu the pre¬ 
vious season ; a hich tin Deputy Surveyor General 

n unices to be very satisfactory. Mr. Morris directed the non- 
p-ofa-cionul operations ai,d subsequently Mr. W. Water-held, 
b j u a-.,,; demarcated was 1,600 miles. Throe hundred and six- 
t<- I ■ idnrv deputes were disposed of out of a file of 479 cases, 
leaving 119 pending. Of 144 appeals to the Superintendent, 
,j )C wTok were decided within the year, the orders being re¬ 
versed • modified in 8 cases, and upheld in S4 ; the remainder 
(v.viii j been either rcuiundod for further investigation or struck 
oft the tile. 4,631 villages were demarcated and 2,231 thaklnsts 
math over to th - Revenue Surveyors. 1,117 / v«« and «<*/..» 
nisi at, cases or cases relating to surplus and mi .-n.g lands, were 
«li no.cd i and 37G pending There were 18 L* references of 
the nature of ad tun nishan ea-'-es from the 4th 1 *'anon, '•’* "'hic.i 

p -1 were deposed of before ’.be close of the vear. -I he vegis- 

tor- of 27 new ricmunnalis were finished ana 2 ) imulc aver to 
, 1,0 t.,dh,etor. The number of eases instituted m the course of 
writing them up was : 


RnjJiake 
Puuna • • • 
Uograh ... 


Instituted. 
71 
2,015 
200 


(>i:,/iOSviI <■ A’ -nunuhiy. 
71 0 

1.191 824 

196 4 



<SI 

tvhich miiBi be added 8 U l iase< of arrears » uofiging to Rung* 
pore, the nature of which is not explained, of which 31 had 
been disposed of, and 74 remained on the tile. The expense. »n* 
curred in this branch of the operations reached the sun; of Ru- 
76,363-5* 3 j, \ ( gives the average of IIupeea 47-11-3 

per square mile on the area demarcated, being Rupees^ID-1-8 
more than in the past season, owing to the greater number and 
the smaller size of the hulkas or circuits demarcated. 

Tn the 2 nd .Divisor; small progress was made. Captain Row with 
4 European and 33 Native Surveyors took I he held in December 
in that part of the Dinagepore District which adjoin,* Maldah 
and Rajshahec. The area surveyed did not exceed 333 m i nave 
miles, which was accomplished at a cost of Rupees 30.78, 
exclusive of Rupees 460 expended on mclmlwar culculatkhie., 
producing the high average rate of Rupee;. 57-12-4 per 
mile, or Rupees 21-15-9 above that of the previous seas n. The 
means and opportunity were botii dcfccRvfc, and Captain lb ,v 
was in a bad state »!' health. The Collector \> r Hindu an 
superintended the registry work of the districts, k boundary 
disputes, and 1,401 Izad and Adum niskan cases wev<» dR u^od of. 
Of 72 appeals disposed of, the orders of the Deputy ColicrPiv* were 
upheld in 50, and modified in 12 cases, IR i\ :h , bn ; , , u 

being restored to the tile for further invest R'.rRn. i, .. A n-,c 

incurred on account oi the survey branch of.the I m ahv-v/( VI- 
loetor's ollice, in connection with the reg . y work, amounted v> 
Rupees .5,000*0-8. 

] i the 3rd Division Mr. X. I\ Diivcy with 0 European ., 4 , t 
3 • Native Surveyors surveyed the whuh ..f (he d nuroafed 
area of the previous season. The field »1 > v cr.iuoLc lav ro 3 : 
South of Myrnensing between the Pullii-cree and * uk’hv; li¬ 
vers, and embraced an area of 1,219 square miles containing 
2,118 villages. The cost, exclusive of Rupee.'. S30-1 for mo- 
halwar calculations, an i of Rupees 1,157-0 0 u>. the fee 1 <n ele¬ 
phants, amounted to Rupees 32,S28-8 -3, producing au avewigo 
rate of Rupees 20-14-9 per square mil •, or Rupees :M<M 1 be¬ 
yond that of the previous season. This excess is atti i ufod to 
the large hilly tract in the work cU that season, which bj increas¬ 
ing the total area, served to keep down the average, of that year. 

_ ult is Siltii • 1 Thuilher animadverts on th 

barrasswent to the Revenue Surveyor am lug from the practice of 
making correriions m maps lung a! tv ihe completion ol ib. ur- 
; v y. d Rs necessity arises lr* r the incomple 1 .' of the proceed * 
* u g& "l the e v licr superintendent:, from 1 

of ituhaks and mouzahs supplied by tV* > Collector, e-} ■ dally 


in Dacca an, 

*-f appeal 


from the inevitable delays caused by (.he *m 

in boundary dispute ea?es. To t! • laM the 
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have authorized the Commissioner to give precedence Ur 
survey appeals by disposing of the cases without reference to 
their number on his file. They intend also to issue a notice that 
they themselves will not hear appeals unless they involve a dis¬ 
puted point of law or practice. Mr. Muspratt demarcated 4,GO * 
villages and made over 2,039 thakbusts to the lie venue Survey¬ 
ors. Owing to the value and interlacing of the lands, the boun- 
d ivc - dispute cases amounted to the enormous number of 0,020 
cases. Of these cases, 3/212 were disposed of during the year, 
namely. 2,689 ou their merits, and 947 by arbitration or com- 
promise; 1,576 being struck oft tor non-payment ot Ameen 
lees. Of S06 appeals disposed of, 662 related to boundary dis¬ 
putes, and of these in 387 the orders were upheld ; in 40 they 
were reversed or modified , and 36 cases were returned tor 
further investigation, 193 being struck off. The remaining 144 
appeals related to miscellaneous cases, of which the orders in 99 
cases were upheld; in 12 reversed or modified, 6 being returned 
for re-investimation, and 24 struck off. Owing tc the imperfect 
character of the Collectorate lists, there were 0,357 lzad and 
adum nishan cases# of which 4,696 were disposed of and 1,019 
were pending. The intermixture of Pergunnahs in Dacca is so 
<rreat that the registry cannot be fairly commenced till the en¬ 
tire district ia surveyed, in the 108 Pergunnahs and 63 Tup- 
pelis which have come under demarcation during the past two 
'■caro, the lands of seven other Districts besides Dacca were 
with, a fact which shows the interlacing of lands to be be¬ 
yond oli concept.]- :i intricate and perplexing. The Collector at¬ 
tended tv ilie a r ;i try work of Mymensing. The expense incur- 
vod during <10 \ ear aggregated Itupecs 05,785-10-/, upon \\ UieJi 
the demarcated area of 1,100 equate miles falla ft the rate of 
1»upccs 59-12-1 per square mile, being llupccs 18-6-0 more 
tlj.m in the previous sen son. This is ascribed to the grearer 
intermix! me of property met with during the operations of the 

venr under review. ^ ^ 

('aptoin Gar,troll with 6 European and 33 Native Surveyors, 
ill the -'t'i took up the survey of iM Southern por- 

ti-m of Jesaore with the adjoining Sunderbnu lots. Ihemrvey 
embraced i ll the Southern Pergunnah between thestobadiick 
t; ivor or the West, and the Mudliomottce and angoochec 
, /U the F.aM, r. <1 extended to the great Sunde. nuns jungle on 
!h ‘ fooutli, jiiuriding numerous grants and alioliucnts. A por- 
evgunge district to the "West of the llalessur 
so commenced upon. J*y the beginning ol June, 
square miles containing 1,313 villages, was 
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g and other contingencies) oi Rupees 35^3(56-JU)-9. gmn 
average rate of Rupees 33-1 i-10 per square mile, or Rupees 
11-10-9 more than in the.previous season, owing to Ike great< r 
intricacy of the work, which lay amidst swamps and endless ra¬ 
mifications of tidal creeks. Die work is specially commended. 
The area demarcated was about 850 square miles, comprfecd in 
1,203 villages, which with 470 ^quare miles unsurveyed of he 
previous season s demarcations, formed a suilkumlly large field 
for the Revenue Surveyor. fhe boundary dispute cases and 
relating to excess and missing lands in this Division were 
not numerous. Of 1269 appeals decided, the final orderj in (31 
were upheld, and in 9 reversed oi mouihed $ j/ caires were sent, 
hack for re-investigation, and 159 struck oft. Nine new Rt-gk- 
ters of Moorshcdahad had been forwarded to the Collector, ( CU v- 
ing 13 to complete that district The expense incurred aggre¬ 
gated Rupees 66,798-11-0, on which the small area demarcated 
produces the unusually high average of lib. 78 c- i pci .-qu re 
mile. This is attributed to the difficult nature of the country 
tra\ci-ed, consisting of owamps and low lauds intersected wub 
numerous tidal creeks. 

In the 5 tli or Arraron Division Mr< O’Donel with 4 as¬ 
sistants and 29 Native Surveyors, surveyed 1,452:- h uarc 
miles, including 39 square miles of River circuits. Only 
square miles oi this area consisted ot cultivated laud, the rest 
being hill and jungle. The tract surveyed lay to tlm North 
of the work of the previous season as far as Sugar Loaf 
llill adjoining the Chittagong District, and to the Jla^t of the 
Kolatiyne River as far as the Lcmroo River. The f<> n*, r pm 
lion is mountainous and the latter low land. The expense . i- 
curred was Rupees 27,471-3-9, yielding an avevage rate of 1: a - 
pecs 18-14-7 per square mile, or Rupees 5-5-3 less tin . in vhc 
previus season. The work was all that can be desired. The 
demarcations in thi\ Dhision arc under the superintendence of 
the Surveyor who conducts them simuT:uie*-i dy with the p roles- 
gional operations. During the year 2 k< uk hips or c ircles y. re 
demarcated, together with portions of 9 otL rs and 5 grants*. * )i 
the entire area demarcated and surveyed, 4.28 square miles 
consist of low land, near the old town of Arrac; i, and l 
square miles of difficult Lilly ground bordering for 74 miles ou 
the Chittagong District. vbout 60 miles of the frontier ■uni 
remain to be surveyed. 11 io expense ol this branch during the 

} ear amounted to Rupees mdul-b-l. The Registers 'or 
brought up md lodged, in the Rrinci^al Assistant C munisrijfu rV 
office ; 152 of these jiege-tors were completed during the ■*. 

The following exhibits the work done and the expeusc incur¬ 
red in both brunches In the pa^t two years, Tf. cos*t " in \ al- 
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;Ti'’ calculations h included in the expenses of (lie professional 
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, 1 35 10 30 th September 1957, for an area of ».l£fh) 

square miles was :—• 

Expense m professional branch, ... lfo. 24,7 7,800-J A 9 
Xhusreh Expense under former system, „ 3,18,019.4-10 

Expense of non-professional branch to 


1855-56, 


21,05.517-12-2 


Total ... ... 40,01,337-15-9 

or nearly half a million sterling, the general average rate per 
square mile being Rupees 51-0-6, or about Rupees 8 for cverv 
100 acres demarcated and surveyed. Major 71'huillicr estimates 
the 9 Districts under survey and remaining f.-r sur\oy to con¬ 
tain 27,00(1 square miles, and the cost of the survey to 'be about 

7 lakhs. At the rate of Rupees 51-0-6 per square mile, the 
probable cost of both branches '-ill. he about 11 lakhs. The 
Chota Nagporc Division or South West Frontier Agency is not 
comprised in this estimate, Jhe extent oi this tract is estimated 
at 37,000 square miles, which, as the purvey \ 'll he almost 
wholly topographical, Major Thuillicr ihinks may b.. completed 
for about Rupees 10 a mile. The Afracan I'rovince is also 
beside the estimate. The report concludes with an analysis of 
replies to questions calling for ;> statement of the cause \ 1 ar¬ 
rears in the registry work in all the divisions. In the opinion of 
the Board the two causes arc first incorrect Collcctory lists, if 
these lists arc not correct, the. Superintendent i- liable to be mis¬ 
led. It is only in so far as they arc correct, that be i. able proper¬ 
ly to assign Mehal to Mouzah and vice versa. Th n :a V> t 
obstacle is the intermixture nf lands. If the lands of one Per- 
•unnal are commingled with those of another, the ' eg:-try must 
of necessity be in abeyance till the survey of all the eourterniiu- 
ous Pcrgtiunahs is completed. If again some of tlie frontier Per • 
gunnahs have lands in the adjoining Districts, the reghtry must 

wait still furtlier till the survey of both Districts is completed. 
In a report dated 2nd April 1859 Major Thuillier, the Deputy 
Surveyor General submits the annual reports and returns for 
season 1857-58, in which the above report of the Revenue Board 
. The Revenue S itione embraced an av< 

5,677’ square mile:: in the dnisions oi Kungporc, Piaagcporo. 
Dacca, Jcssore and Akyab. Ol these only dossore was com¬ 
pleted. This out-turn by the, same parties of nearly the mm- 
strength as before, ia le : - by 1,209 square miles thau that of the 
preceding eason, the causes ot wl iclt, to bo found in tl 2nd 
and 4 tii Division,, are fully explained; but, (he results cif'ected 
ay<-”nge t ,153 f -juarc miles U> each Division, 39 blocks or ,,b.o 
eirm its containing 5,949 Village circuits or Hulks, as -eparate- 
*y demarcated by ’the Ci\ii Department, hive been accurately 
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'v^u^jicnvu and minutely mapped in detail. The number of Per- 
guunali3 or separate portions of Pergunnalis interspersed in the 
'wildest confusion over eacli Surveyor’s iield of operations, can¬ 
not be recorded, for in some Districts, nearly every Village 
bears the name of a different Pergurmah. The outlay incurred 
fur tlii: work, amounts to one lakh sixty-three thousand and 
forty-five Rupees, twelve annas and nine pie (1,63,045-12-9,) 
which yields a general average rate of Rupees 28-11-8 per 
square mile, and Rupees 23-6-5 per Village circuit, excluding 
the Return from Amman, which survey for the most part con¬ 
ceding of tracts of hills and dense jungle, cannot fairly affect 
his latter average. These general results are thus derived, and 
the following Table gives a comparison with the out-turn ol the 
previous season, as detailed in the last Report. 
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Nc 5 rFjt.it ok 1 )rvj siOKs. 


N j m es of Si i pc m i t end-' . 
ing Omcere. j-g ^ 


s £ 

SK3 

• 


I-t r lNoitl. *m Divisional. J. Pemberton, Esq. . 

2nd vi Southern Division Captain W. S. Row 

** I ; 

0 13rd or Extern Division 1 N. T. Dav<v, Esq. . . .* 0 

I ; * j 

j4t?i or TVYst-«; l Di -'cion Captvi’ J. E. Oa*fcro]l. 9 
,5th or Arraciin Division J. H. O’Doml, Rsp l . . . I t> 


Total f’>'' Season 1857-5S 
Ditto Ditto 1856-67 


39 
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2 ^ 
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5? 
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1,516 

1,077 

2,118 


638*46j 
31600 
368*48: 
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183: 6,080*12; 
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1,512*37 
532*54 
M I9*44j 
1,048*1- 
1,452*60 


Total Cost. 
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lbs. As. F. 

fis. As. P. 

Es. Ah. P. 

34,679 5 7 

22 14 10 

22 14 0 

31,225 0 8 
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28 16 10 

33,658 9 9 

27 0 7 

15 14 3 

36,011 3 0 

3-15 8 

34 2 1 

27,471 3 9 

18 14 7 

150 1 10 
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There it* a not saving of R . 18,262 on the maximum grants 
sanctioned for the five establishments. The mileage rate is 
nearly 4 Rs. in excess of that 1856-57, but the present Return 
is u very fair one, taking the past five seasons into consideration, 
the mean average of which is 5,388 square miles effected, and 
Rupees 27-15-2 the rate. 

In mapping, the district maps were prosecuted as far a: pos¬ 
sible with the limited means at the disposal ol the Deputy Sur- 
vov or. Considerable progres wa '■ made towards effecting dupli¬ 
cates of 32,430 village plans and 203 Pergunnah mans destroyed 
I)V the rebels. The Deputy Commissioner of the Sonlhal Per- 
giumahs was supplied with 10 handsome volumes, containing 
1 , j 09 Yilh o-(» Plans of the Tuppa Suruth Deoglnir of Beerbhooto 
District, made Non-Regulation by Act X. of 1857. The long 
expected new plan of Calcutta engraved in Lngland from Mr. 
Shmn’s survey was sent out. It is on a scale of nearly 14 inches 
to the mile and a reduction was made to six inches to connect it 
with Major Smyth’s plan of the suburbs, for the use of Railway 
Companies. To shew the principal public offices and buildings 
it was reduced to 4 inches' for use ol officers and troops landing 
it Calcutta. No less than 4,907 lithographed Maps ami Plans 
of various kinds have been issued to Officials, Civil and Mill- 
t a ry, all over the country, whilst 833 have been sold to the pub¬ 
lic, making a total o: 5,740. The sum realized by their sale 
and by extra work executed at the Lithographic Department 
was Ils. 2 , 797 , but the total profit, deducting the cost of colour¬ 
in''- which was executed by job work, was Rs. 621. 

'"When the survey'of the Regulation Provinces of Bengal has 
i>ec> completed, the total cost will be nearly thirty- two lakhs 
ol Rupees. The unsurveyed area is assumed at 18,000 miles, 
which may possibly be completed in 1 years. 
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V due of Imports from 
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Rs. 17.005 
0.736 
23,576 
1,94,443 

Rs. .22,453 


<SL 


Rs. 2,41,820 


Merchandise ... 

72,581 

<>3.031 

Ceylon. 

Merchandise ... 


1 .-560 

Hong-Kong. 

Silver 

Rs. 307,631 


Merchandise 

28,857 

3,36.488 

Other China Ports. ... 

Silver 

Rs. 1,06,639 


Merchandise 

6,10,100 

7,16.7. !0 

France. 

Merchandise 

• . . 

54,168 

Maidive Islands. 


Merchandise 

... 

9.803 

Pegu. 

Silver 

Rs. 83,200 


Merchandise 

9,22,923 

10.06.123 

Singapore and Malacca, 

Silver 

Rs. 8,10,626 


Merchandise 

15,40,984 

23.51.310 

Siam. 

Gold 

Rs. 269 


Silver 

10,778 


Merchandise 

14,96,004 

15.07.051 

Suez. 

Merchandise 


17.514 

Sumatra. 

Silver 

Rs. 3,cG.214 


Merchandise 

25,33,601 

28,99.905 

Fort St. George. 

Silver 

Rs. 16,000 


Merchandise 

3,35,520 

3,51,520 

Bombay. 

Silver 

Ks. 11,227 


Merchandise 

51,054 

62,281 

T otal Treasure,Foreign 

Bs. 19,19,370 


and Indian Ports 


°hd Merchandise 

87,47,614 

2 C 2 

1,06.67,014 
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of Imports re-exported . 
Treasure Rs. 35,87,955 
Merchandise 1,07,42,209 



Rs. 1,3^62,164 


* r ahie of Exports by Sea to 
The United Kingdom 
North America 
Arabian GuK 
China Ports 
France ... 

Genoa ... 

Pegu ... 

Singapore and Malacca 

Siam 

Sumatra 

Fort St. George 

Bombay 


E<. 


8,18,457 
1,82,813 
2,374 
20,648 
2,245 
1,204 
1 ,¥3,612 
1,17,058 
58,986 
53,449 
30.499 
73,344 


Total Exports Rs. 15,44,689 


From Calcutta there were imported into Prince of Wales’Is¬ 
land. 

Treasure ... 50,857 

Merchandise ... ... 8,98,570 

To Calcutta Imports v re re-exported. 

Treasure ... Ks* 37,509 

Merchandise ... .*■ 9,42,198 9,79,707 

To Calcutta there was exported-Merchandise ... 92,743 

Compared with the previous year these results are as follows :— 
1855-56 1856-57. Increase . Decrease. 


Imports 

Merchandise, R-« 98,31,856 96,26,21 i 

r ! reanire, „ 17,74,080 19, / 0,227 

Exports 

Merchandise, 1,09,83,262 1,26,03,839 
Tr a.:ac, „ 27,28,516 36,25,464 


1,96,147 

16,70,577 

8,96,918 


2,05,642 
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PjfAJIATIVE Statement of the number of Vessels and 
'ived and Departed dvriny 1855*50 and 1850-57. 



An rivals. 





1 £55-50. 

1856-57. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Square-Rigged, 

1 

109 109142 

494 

106457 

I 

23 - 


20S5 

Native Crafts,. 

1170 34640 

1838 

38286 

36bj 3042 


... 

Total, 

l 

1039 11378.8 

2332 

111/43 

393* 3042 


2685 j 


Square-Rigged, 
Native Crafts, 

Total, 


Departure*. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Inc reaee. 

420 

2245 

91899 

13030 

100 

2800 

112885 

•19730 

34 17405 

555 6100 

589 23601 

2671 

1 

13S520 

1 

3200 

162121 


SINGAPORE. 

The general result of the Commerce of Singapore, during the 
year 1856-57, as exhibited in th< return stands thus 

Merchandise . Ton nape. Total. 

Imports... I’ • 3,84,35,875.. -l, n 8 1.9,005... 4 , 93 , 34 , 881 * 

lVi.. it _ i Ar«io/./»o 96 81 620 ti Oe nac o/. 

’978 
,145 

Total Co.'s Re. 7,66,01,016... 2,11,79,612... 10,07,80,628 
























































^ / Imports from 
The United Kingdom 
Aden 

North America 
South America 
Amsterdam 
Arabia and Gulf 


Rs. 


Australia (Gold 2,00,142) 

,,, 

S.29.368 

Austria 


2,403 

Belgium 

• • • 

3,9/.857 

Borneo 

••• 

15,65,777 

Celebes 

• •. 

10,79,819 

Ceylon 


1,07,477 

61,97,825 

China 

• • • 

Cochin China 

• • • 

9,74,739 

Denmark 

,,, 

23,479 

*%ypt ... 

... 

23,464 

France 

• • • 

3,14,757 

J lnmburgh and Bremar 


13,02,466 

Italy 


1,010 

Java, Bliio Minto, Bally 

and Sambama 

... 

58,85.670 

Kongnoot 


1,34,822 

Malayan Peninsula 


17,88,421 

Manilla 


5,48.835 

Mauritius 

♦ * * 

7,874 

Penang and Malacca ... 


36,01,625 

Siam 

• ♦. 

35,71,800 

Suez 

* •» 

21,4C8 

Sumatra 

• • • 

8,38,724 

Turkey 

. • • 

3,020 

Other Islands and Places 

.. • 

5,85.612 

(External.) 

Arracan 

... 

1,33,930 

Bombay 

•.. 

12,47,222 

Calcutta 

,,, 

60,99,611 

16,166 

Cnitfcagong 


Cuddnmre 

... 

112 

Port St George 


2,10,891 

Karri] a 1 

.«• 

29,504 

Manlmain 

•.» 

92,553 

Negapataui 

... 

10,324 

Pegu 

... 

2,69,013 

Pranquebar 

... 

2,535 

Tuticorin 

... 

28,965 


1,46,44,926 

7.998 

0,98,904 

5,227 

9,904 
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i[)orfi> from Singapore to 
The United Kingdom 


.. Its 

. 53,74.679 

Aden ... 

... 

... 

2T,leC> 

Africa ... 

... 


12,390 

iSorth America 


... 

27,86,957 ' 

South ,, 

... 

... 

1,68,910 

Amsterdam 

... 

... 

40,975 

Arabia and Gulf ... 

... 


3,68,021 

Australia 

... 

... 

4,26.764 

Belgium 


... 

65,237 

Borneo... 

t • t 

... 

13.80,995 

Celebes... 

♦ • • 


13,81.091 

Ceylon... 

... 


1,39,685 

China . • 

... 

... 

1.03,76,856 

Cochin China 

... 

.». 

7,03.305 

Denmark 

... 


28,332 

France 

... 

... 

14,61,137 

Hamburgh and Bremen 

... 

„.. 

6,28 253 

Java &<:. 

... 


51,27,980 

Kong poo t . . 


... 

5,18,864 

Malayan Peninsula 

... 


. ! 

Manilla 

... 


1,86,864 

Mauritius 

... 


1,53,979 

Poncing and Malacca 

*». 

. • * 

37,11,145 

Siam 

... 


35,78,141 

Spain 

.. 

... 

1,76,322 

Sumatra 


». • 

6,65,034 

Other Places 

... 



(External.) 

Amman 


2.16,080 

Bombay 

... 

... 

9,32,668 

Calcutta 

... 

... 

33,81,971 

Cuddalore 

... 


21,894 

Fort St. George ... 

... 

... 

5,97,822 

Goa 

... 

... 

948 

Karrikal 

... 

... 

6.3,173 

Maulmain 

... 

... 

55,994 

Negapatam 

... 

... 

2,39.134 

Ka gore 

... 

... 

4,125 

Pegu 

Tranquebftr 

... 

... 

2.21,966 

... 

... 

2,865 

Total Exports 


Bs. 

4,78,4*, 123 
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ihe Shipping Returns for the Official Year 1856 57, as 
compared with those of the previous year, show the following 
results: — 



Square Rigged 

Vessels, 

Tons. 

Arrived in 1853-50, 
Ditto 1856-57, 

1017 

1,394 

321,920 
513,335 

Increase, 

Departed in 1855“56, 
Ditto 1856-57, 

347 

1,039 

1,348 

191,415 

303,242 

417,304 

Increase, 

309 

114,002 

Native Vessels 
and Junks . 


Arrived in 1855-56, 
Ditto 1850-57, 

2,521 

2,525 

90,675 

84,404 

Increase, 

Departed in 1855-50, 
Ditto 1856-57, 

4 Decrease, 
2,590 

2,920 

6,27 1 
90,311 
101,705 

Increase, 

330 Decrease, 

11,394 

MALACCA. 


Value of Imports from 
Penang and Singapore 
Arracan 

Fort St. George ... 
Calcutta 

... Rs. 3 

1,98,892 

4,579 

30 

9,340 


Total Imports 1U 39,49,013 


Value of Exjtorts to 

Arabian Gulf ... ... ... R 3 4,751 

Malayan Peninsula ... 7,38,714 

Arracan ... ... ... 404 

] Vnang rmd Singapore ... 10,40,069 

Sumatra ... ... • 1,17,525 

Fort St George ... ... ... <,099 


Total Exports Us. 28,13,462 















Shipping. 

Arrivals. 

Square-rigged ••• 
Native 


Departures. 

Square-rigged 

Native 


No. 

Tons. 

... 288 ... 

43,o 96 

... 628 .. 

K,oo;i 

916 

07. r >99 

No. 

'Tons. 

290 

43,699 

819 

13,165 

1,169 - 

56,86-1 


As Penang. Singapore and Malacca are 7 roe Ports, ai.d 
there is no kw to enforce the Registry of Trade’ the rofurn-* 
are not quite accurate. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB ON THE REORGANI¬ 
ZATION OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


Tho question of the numbers of European troops in India 
mud depend not on the numbers of native troops employed, 
but on the nature of the duties to be performed, the chm-i:**, 
local position &e. On the Sind frontier, Europeans, for insi .1 . o. 
would bt totally useless, while Kurrachec E probably Me be t 
place in India to mass them. Wc cannot hold India b m i Arm , 
chiefly or in large proportions composed of English : ddicra. To 
•attempt to do so will be ruinous. En land could not sup; 1; the 
number required. Even HNhe could the mere brute force of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men becomes powerless bemro thm o; hun¬ 
dreds of millions of such people as the nations ot India. The 
whole force of the Mogul empire was never nole to subuae o\ ea 
one of these nations—the Rajpoots. 

go to attempt to govern India would alienate Iron us the bo-i 
of the inhabitants of the country who now are inclined tosuppoi t 
our power, while the rest would be free to display their hostiiitv r 
Wc would find ourselves in the position of a wnggouer who find¬ 
ing his horse unruly and troublesome, and perhaps getting a Eh k 
from one of the animals, -hould dispense with the services ' the 
team, and place himself with one or two of hh friend, bet .veui 
the shafts. 

The Empire can ho held in perfect safety and eccurUy by 
hlngluh mind, by English moral power 9 by the influen j ot . 
inoUeutu number of cultivated English gentlemen, rather thau 

i D 
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is certain that the natives of 
J'uJL—even of iiindo^lan proper—habitually under proper 
treatment, and commanded a’S men , in accordance with living 
pi inciph s am natural laws, can be made as good, true, and faith¬ 
ful soldiers as any Europeans whatever. 

i urin : 1357 a body of native officers and HindostaneC Se¬ 
poy- in 1 pper Sind, chielly from the disturbed distriett around 
Delhi, amid strong temptations and alone, not only stood firm 
but n pressed every attempt at rebellion, and thus saved the lives 
of nil the Europeans in the province, and prevented a violent re¬ 
volt throughout Sind and Beloochistan. 

Bombay Light Cavalry. —-Race, tribe and caste, should not be 
attended to in recruiting. The practice of administering oath^is 
erroneous as inducing untruth. Men should be enlisted in con- 
thdcra:i n of personal qualifications only, and entirely at die dis¬ 
cretion of regimental commanders, the less the native Indian 
soldiers have to do with any Europeans, except gentlemen, the 
bit or. The Light Cavalry should be armed with cutting 
i v ords and short double barrel carbines. The dress should be a 
/•use double-breastv d tunic of thick broadcloth, With plenty of 
pockets in it ; cloth overalls : the head dress sh )iild be a helmet, 
or Kilmarnock-cap, or the native Indian puggree ; for summer 
■wear, the tunic short id be of grey or drab coloured cm. ton cloth. 

' ith overalls of the same , accoutrements of black unvarnished 

leather* 

There should bo no articles of war which show a native 
soldier that- we cxpei i him t<* disobey. Ilis only law should 
tin*, order' of his English Commanding officer. If corporal 
punishment i> necessary it should be followed by di-graceful 
kkraissaJ. Unde the authority of the European Commander only 
can a native court martial be useful. The nati\e officers are 
generally as intelligent and useful as can be expected under the 
present construction of the service, which is such that the so-call¬ 
ed native officers arc not really officers at ah, There can bo no 
native officers in reality where the youngest c niu 0 
ruiitniirnl' every native of every rank. 

* should he given but not as a right a v the die.. 

e*-etii»n e! a commanding offi or. The pensioners mid their faini- 
lie-; si.oi.. 1 redde at regimental head-quarters. Every man ab 
ter taw 'v vcars’service might bo allowed n moderate pension. 
nn \ a u.r 30 \ ars' service a more liberal allowance. All pro- 
innf.i m sli-uld go by mm it only, of which the commanding 
t ifiocr should bo the sole judge. A. comma; hng officer should 
ba\c full power t“ admit ji:i ivc.s at once as o.ve office; s if 
(bought prop* v t * d TI.'U v should be 4 European offi- 
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rgg ^to each regiment. The men prefer the irr^ular service 

beciiuse ia it the n.>'ive ofHci-'if arc i MUy 

llombcn, Irreynhr Cnvul. > » uth is used. In t.,c ! 

Horse, .which th* other corps 

are respected, but none are allowed to be obtrusive, and a 1 olti- 
cer might serve for b»J ywrs in the Sind hors? without evci 
1,caring even any mention «■!'ca -m. Even when nil public dm- 
lil'iys BVich as the Mohurrum :v.vl Dewallee were prohibited 
when necc-“-ry, all classes gave cordial support. !i any man’-; 
peculiarities of.cwte, Ac., be found to interfere # yrith the per- 
[ orill . noc of lib: duties as a soldier, them peculiarities .-lu.r.Id b 
tv, -it'd e.v tlv ns would be bodily ■hdve.i.-. or inlhmitics, -mil wi, 
,u m o defective or infirm <houW m> »•, •ml. ted, or hv erne- 
should be dispensed with a, s ', as «uo. defect:, becnm mr- 
The pay of the irregular cavalry is too low it wouul e. 
U t Vcono.nl to increase that of the Sind in. p.jnr lu • --w v g 

on the frontier to forty-live rupees per man and he 

•U.,1 that, of corps serving in tlic interim- of India ;W0-« 
monthly lor each private man a id hors; 

£ 3 Sg pay lor the higher erodes. . 

dross' .nd equipments -honld ' . let. to ibc d,scrr-umi ol ■ ■;»»■ 
nmidiim officers. in the bind ilor-e no m.-.n is promote 1 n.m» 
°v- 9 t j][ ] lC has passed an c>};amination m 1 *i» dull, nor t 

ft 'll 1 1 . 1 ^ / . 1 • n . I y ft • VT 1 r\A I II i t^i •. 


1 *p,| v * Dulfatlar 'ill he be examine 1 to his knowledge ol ac- 
f ' anta Persian, writing &c. We must keep up botl regular an 1 
irregular cavalry. But it is the practice now to style ml cor] s 
. r ; u p,r hi winch .lm hoi w e and arms are the properl v < l the 
nu :,r nod all corps regular in which the horses . ml v . . -1 n 
lo md arc maim aim d by the St .re. But .um |«u b- aJ ; s 
numerous erroneous impressions and tin lev this • '.w-me ..nm 
Cromwell’s Ironside, themselves VouId beet.me me'i.v. . 1. 

,. v . European officers .were proper.;, selected, and Lit to 
<i,ir ■ceiiueiit- as they found best, a periedl i 
, , "Alw could be for, md „n the Sdhdar sy-te, • utt is, 
« .Vo m of the men tarnishing tlwir own h.-.-c ;.n 1 .raw, 
avlticl* -iiould be more efficient tinman;-caw.:, >v. Uo-. , n, 
the East, whether European or Asiatic, and wumh sho, uh 
c same time cost the hate <m y two-,lurds ol tuc co-i 
t c .sting native light cavalry o! India. 


y*t to 


Government' of horses of tlir rood 


i htj uvkra„e - averse o-t of 0 ■ Sii ! irn ;v 11 ,l 

riiv '.hy is v , ' 0 ip( rn J Ur Vion of the l.nuli. ii IW*-* iut»* 

Z.nhUii to ike stud,. TllC breed of .ah'. ■ ho ' 

.' ' !s . IJ | ‘ ‘ 1 2 oi’loufily degenerated exact.lv in ; r • m-t-m < a 

».i .Knir In ml n-3 lwioneuMj ,, , \ ml i 

ii h:,H i:icivu^d ill height. -None but Arab blood ^ 

2 \) 2 
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Stallions, shr aid be prot from the interior of Africa and 
is impracticable, sufficiently good horses would* after a 
tune, he found iu the Bombay market. The idea of standard 
he ght should be done away with. Jf horses were selected only 
on consideration of their ability to do the work required of 
ti cno nearly two thousand Arab horses annually could be 
supplied for our remounts in ore than are now purchased. 

idie pay of the Sind Irregular Horse is 30 Rs. for horse and 
noeu complete. No debts are permitted in it, but when 200 men 
n (he Poona Horse were transferred to it, they brought with 
them debts acknowledged by the commanding officer to the amount 
ol iurty thousand rupees. In his scheme for the reorganization of 
4 he Indian Army General Jacob recommends that the Armies of 
the Presidencies should be henceforth styled the Royal Armies 
of India, and that a 4th Presidency, the North West Pro- 
rideucy with Lahore as its capital* and a 4th Army iiould be 
loomed. Ills *•' gradation list” is described by Sir Hurtle Prere* 
I 1 ' n army of the strength of (he present army of Bombay 
ike following establishment might be proper:— 


1 Baltaliona or Regiments. 

Cols. 

Lt> Cols. 

Capt'j, 

Lieuts. 

5 Artillery 

5 

10 

50 

50 

4 Engineers ... 

4 

8 

40 

40 

3 Cavalry 

8 

6 

SO 

30 

33 Infantry 

33 

6t> 

330 

330 

45 

• 

45 

90 

450 

450 


- 'Zoncrnh'' 10 JV r;mk , 9 f “ a W tul onaifin 
Mnjor-General ... 15 to be abobsl.cd. 

HTio several ranks of officers, while unemployed in India, to 
receive pry as follows : — 


General 
Ln Vi viiant-General 
Major-General 
Coftnel 

Licutcna t-Colonel 
Captain 
] ii cu tenant 


1,500 IPs. per mensem. 
1.200 
1,000 

coo „ 

400 

300 

200 


Th ? twte - pay to be allowed to officers wherever residing, 
by permission, in /; !* , and the like number of pound' per 

r IV JC 4 y 
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of'the 


to be allowed to each ' hen absent from India on le; 
tcTEuvope or elsewhere. 

Tbe option of retiHng on full pay of, the ran met! to in 
the ‘jcuoral list to be allowed after 80 years, and on half pay 
af’ter 20 years. J/eav® of absentee to granted at the discre¬ 
tion of tee Jocqj Governments. Subscriptions to militav 
all other funds to cease to be compulsory. A distinct and se¬ 
parate civil service to be prospectively abolished. Officers while 
unemployed or employed in mil capacities arc. not to bo in ai 
way subject to the authority of tin* Commander-in-Ciuef 
army, or to n ilitary rule or etiquette. 

All canaidates appointed to the Indian service to be educated 
at a military college in England, and to reside at tuch «vlIrq C 
for at. leas; two years, and not more than four years. The mi¬ 
nimum age for admission to bo fourteen, and the maximum 
eighteen years. The course at the college to include full in¬ 
struction ni mechanical raid in physical science generally, and in 
political economy, also riding, rifle practice, and hardy oxenLe*. 

(Cor ac!i native infantry regiment duo establishment of Fjig- 
lish officers may be as follows : — 

Pay. 

1 Colonel ... ••• COO Us. per mensem, 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel ... ... 400 „ 

o Captains i to each Adjutant and 

Quartermaster) ••• # ••• 300 „ 

The pay aligned to each being in every case stn.f pc to * - 
drawn in addition to the pay due to each, according f > is ra.-ilc 

idlicer may hold «. lov or 


in me 


jrenoral list. 


Iiut though an 


rank in the general, Ikt limn that which is a'signed to i p » : - 
tj 0 n in a regiment or on other military employment, tin* icmpo- 
rary rank is always to hold good for precedence and comm rid 
during the period of employment. 

T<v the cavalry the like establishmentof ofuen n ay be ai- 
1 0 . ;o d, with one hundred rupees extra pay to each rani; to -;o\iv 
4 he cost of horses and other expenses. 

For a brigade of any strength 


1 Major-General 
1 Captain, Major of Brig- le ... 
For a division ;— 

1 Lieutenant-General 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel, Adju¬ 
tant General ••• 

1 Lieu enant-Coloncl, Quarter- 
mastir-Goueral 
1 Captain, A. lh C. ... 

1 Major-G e nerali A djntant- 


Stn.d Pay. 

1,000 Hs. per mein na. 

■m 

3,000 

400 „ • 

t 

400 

300 
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icncral of the Army 
1 Mai'-’* renewal, Quar; ’'intu¬ 

tor-Genera! 

1 Colonel, Deputy Adjutant 
General ... .... 

1 Colonel, Deputy Quartermas¬ 
ter-General 
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1,500 I is. per unmem. 


1,500 

500 

500 


Officers when absent on leave beyond their division to receive 
unemployed pay only. Colonels commanding native Indian re¬ 
giments arc to have full magisterial authority over all ranks ol 
i:at : vea of India in their regiments, followers as well as soldi :rs. 
Such powers to extend to the award and inffiolion of imprison¬ 
ment, with hard labour, fur a period of .-even years, without the 
confirmation of a higher authority bring ' imprison¬ 

ment for fourteen years, subject to the confirmation of the gene¬ 
ra! officer commanding the brigade; to transportation and capi¬ 
tal punishment, subject to the confirmation of the general officer 
commanding die division. Regimental Lieut er.ant-Colonch and 
Captains are likewise to exercise nmgi i rial power.*, ui-dm du. 

coutrol of the Colonels commanding their regiment-’. Colonels 

of regiments arc to be held strictly a responsible to 

their superior officers and to the State, but mi to tl nuiivc 
Indian soldiers, for the propriety of all such proceedings 

For die European infantry the establisbmeni of officers per 
regiment may be:— 


1 Colonel... 

2 Lieutenant Colonels 
10 Captains 

j Adjutant 
] Quartermaster 
10 Lieutenants 


600 Rs. per mensem. 

400 

300 

300 { To rank above the 
300 J l/icutcnant.-. 

200 Rh. p« v ilk n cm. 


The officer' <> 1 artillery and of engineers enoh to be. born in 
i\ .ojvn are list up to the rank A colonel, inclusive; and there¬ 
after to be incorporated in the general list ot th f * a\ lit>lc arm;. 
•The s< ■. i * r o Ion el of artillery or engineer.?, when : omor in the 
:um * being promoted to Major-Gene»ill a- vaeanciv. nay occur. 


i ncmpi - red pay t<» be the same for all ar.n>. 

Ju r •] *• < l pay, w her her regimental or on .’a nee, c.', 1 be 
allowed w for the Cavalry. 

Each bctfnl.on of artillery to have Judd of>er* and rhdl*re< 
Jfor »an European regiment, the numbers ut Ca 4.an and Lieu- 
iciumt.s being adjusted according f o riixiunsiuui •. ) the nun*- 
I.ki absent on leave, and the numucr »cgaiv«:U hjv *hc ortiianoc 




mcnt and other artillery staff duties, 
in India to be considered a-? “ employed” wh 
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All artillery officers 
on not on leave. 


In the ordnance department the rank and pav of the vnriom 
grades to be adjusted as follows: — 


Senior Commissary .. 
Senior Deputy Commissary 
Commissaries of Division 
Assistant Commissaries 
Commandant oi Artillery — 
Alriioi-General 
Major of Brigade- - Captain 


as’ Colonel. 

as Lieutenant-Colonel. 

as Captains. 

ah Lieutenants. 

1.10) Ils. per me risen:. 
500 


Inclusive of horse allowance. 

]\o difference of pay between horse and foot artillery. 

Engineer officers attach;'! to tlie Engineer Corps, or holding 
other military appointments, to be oil the same looting a artil¬ 
lery officers; bat die duties of Engineer cheers in India arc 
generally purely civil, and their Hilaries, A,\, should ee a 
♦•d specially for each appointment. 


In all appointments other than military, officers will receive 
their unemployed military pay, in r such emolument 

m may be assigned to them m their civil capacities; and when 
ah"cut on leave, or on any account other than public fhitv, 1 * 
uud th-: range of their immediate superior, they will receive 
only the unemployed rates of pay. 

In a letter to Sir Charles Trevelyan General .Jamb 
die total abolition of purchase in the English Armv, ilx• i jT- 
manent head quarters for each regiment in its uet ive * ,uuir\ , 
and promotion of fit man from the ranks to the highest. gr > h ; 

1 fe a i ’ o- the mutiny f > our re r datum Astern v.dihii In- H- 
eorrepted the raw malarial of our native army, nud ’ tin* 
think us afraid of them, and made them fctrorg only ior evil. A 
system equally ill-adapted to the nature of the m m would have 
made murderous and mutinous ruffians even of Europeans a*i 
this has done with the Asiatic-.. He recommends the removal 
of the seat of government from \ Aomin to li.milny „r A-m. 
fm-A thousand European * would be^ample for all 
whom 10,00 : shoul 1 be jUartuod a 1 EV.iraohe r >, as tie- kr> and 
most convenient station in all India for European > ro< ^ . fi /e 
thou sandy might .suffice for the L mhay Pn.idcmY, jui a kk 
ttfimher for Madras ; ton thousand for Bengal-; and the remain- 
My ten thou?:iud ho would place at S ; min The who! A hr 
artillery in India should bo European, with the exception of a, 
b w B-uop/: and baUcre -. funned for spo :iai ■■•nrviec in wiion- 
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where European troops could not live, such as 
this frontier of Sind. The strength of the artillery in India 
•should be increased. The total strength of the native troops 
oliou! i not be much reduced. Police, similar to that in Sind, should 
be organised for all internal public duties. A frontier field 
force should be embodied for service in Sind. If it! mpt 
a by unite force, or by patronising Christian priests, bi¬ 
shops, and missionaries, we shall inevitably bring about absolute 
rain. 
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advertisement. 


The Governments of India publish, on an average, a voiui *c r\ 
four days. From reports’ affecting the entire Empire to account* of 
Local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest officers to tho cost <>f 
a outcha bye-road in a frontier province, oven thing find? a place hi 
these publications. There is scarcely a subject connected with Indi¬ 

an Administration on which they do not exhaust official knowledge 
There is no officer in the country who may not obtain from them, in 
reference to bis special task, all the advantages of experience. T c 
information thus vast is, however, widely scattered. The Bcibrda 
one Presidency are scarcely known in another. The books are rot vay 
readily procurable, and above all they are, like all other blue book.-< 
dry, ill-digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to lind 
a fact, and in India men who care about facts canuot spare hours. 

The object of the Editor is to remove this defect, to d for Urn 
official information India, what Mr. Leone Levi i3 doing for the 
blue books of England. The Annals comprise every fact, and iffi 
mo.-.;, every opinion of importance, in the iieoords of the qiurfcei. A 
copious Index enables the reader instantly to refer to the : ubjeol 
of which he is in exarch, and any peculiarity of opinion and eu u of 
style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on the arrangement adopted. It i» *\* 
tended that the most important subject should ha ve tl»o hugest s t uoo, 
but in estimating the relative importance of th.e iveOids - ■ - *• u ° l 

has been compelled to rely on his own judgment. I nail) » ) 

of Imperial interest have the preference, statistics occupy ^Ato ) laoo » 
and subjects purely historical the last, 
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TEA PLANTATIONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Selections, Vol. IV., No. 2. 

On the 6th July, 1858, Mr. H. C. Watts of 62, Moorgate 
Street, London, addressed the Secretary to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, asking the Court, to surrender to a Company of gentlemen 
associated with himself, their several Himalayan tea nurseries, 
implements and establishments, on such conditions as may be 
considered absolutely essential to the success of the working. 
The object which the Government of India had in view in the 
establishment of these nurseries was declared by the late Chair¬ 
man of the Court to be “the trying experiments for the sake 
of the settlers.’’ These experiments have succeeded, and can be 
effectually and successfully continued only by such an outlay 
of capital as a large public company can supply. Mr. Wntts’ Com¬ 
pany expressed itself as prepared, not only to make gratuitous 
distributions of seed, as is now done by the Government, but to 
promote the extension of cultivation among the zemindars and 
smaller landholders by a system of money advances, on the prin¬ 
ciple adopted by the indigo planters in Bengal, which the Go¬ 
vernment are precluded from doing,—and by the establishment 
ot manufactories in convenient localities for the manipulation 
and preparation of tea from the raw leaves, which cannot bo 
safely entrusted to native growers. Though the success of the 
tea growing experiments has been an establishc l fact for the last, 
twenty years; yet, up to this time, not more than half a dozen 
Europeans, and about as many Natives, have engaged in the 
cultivation, which does not extend beyond a few hundred acres. 
This is ascribed to want of capital. In six years after the dis- 
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of the plant growing indigenous in Assam a Company 
was formed nnd its operations have extended to almost national 
importance. The Government made over to that Company a 
portion, not exceeding two-thirds, of their plantations, with the 
establishment employed upon them, under special conditions. Mr. 

atts asked the Court 6e to deal with this matter without farther 
reference to the local authorities.” 

In reply, the Court said they were anxious to give their most 
efficient 1 aid to any well considered project for carrying such an 
undertaking into operation. But, as various applications had 
b(-:u made 5 to the local authorities by both Companies and pri¬ 
vate individuals for the transfer to them of the tea plantations, 
the Court referred Mr. Watts and his Company to the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, promising to confirm any reasonable arrangements 
which might be made by the Local Government for carrying out 
an object of gvfeat national importance. 

On the 11th June, 1859, the Secretary to the'Punjab Govern¬ 
ment furnished the Government of India with an account of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in the Himalayan Provinces 
under theJurisdiction of the Punjab. 

Though* experience has shewn that at a certain, elevation tea 
may be grown in the hill tracts of the Simla, Kangra, and Hu- 
zani districts, and it may be inferred that the Cashmere territory 
which lies between the two last, is equally adapted for the cul¬ 
ture, vet the Kangra district is the only one where sufficient Go¬ 
vernment. land is available for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock Company, The area in the Simla district is small, and 
the character of the people in Huzara is unfavourable to any 
experiment on a large scale. 

Seven years ago tea was first planted near the town of Kan- 
gra itself. There, however, the trial was not successful. Fur¬ 
ther experiments were then made at Nagrota, in the Kangra 
valley, about 8 miles from the town, and at Bhawfirna. At both 
id-e.ou places the plant flourished. Close to Bhawarnc, there was 
i) tract of waste land, situated about N. latitude 3^ degrees, and 
longitude 7fi degrees 30 minutes, taking the name of Holta 
iruni a neighbouring village ; and at least 4,000 or 5,000 acres 
in ex.cnt, which, being left uncultivated from superstitious 
motives by the natives, had been, at the time of the revenue 
settlement, reserved as the property of Government;, It was 
soon" found thak tea throve as well there as at Bhawarna. Un¬ 
der the auspices of LorLDalhou-ie, a Government plantation, 
un l:v the superintendence of Mr. Jameson, was laid out. Year 
by year the cultivation was extended, until it now occupies 800 
: ciCw—bearing some five millions of plants* It is estimated that 
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the produce of this year will amount to fbs. 26,000 of excellent 
tea, valued at rupees 52,000, or £5,200; and that, when in full 
bearing, the yield will increase to so large an amount as 
1,50,000 Rs. The expenses are computed at rupees 16,QOO. 
Besides this vast quantities of seeds and seedlings are distrlUat- 
ed gratis to the native landholders of the district. At Dhurm- 
sala, 20 miles off, there is a smaller factory. Chinese, specially 
hired, conduct the manufacture and have trained several natives. 
The greater part of the tea produced is made over to the Com¬ 
missariat department. Of the Holta area about 1,000 acres 
were, conditionally granted to Mr. Atherton of the Bengal Civil 
Service, but the rest is absolutely at Government disposal. 
The capital of a Joint Stock Company might be invested in this 
land, with every prospect of success. 

But would the transfer he detrimental to Government? The 
original intention of the State has been fulfilled. The experi¬ 
ment was never undertaken with any view of profit. It has 
been proved that the climate and soil of the hills are congenial 
to the tea plant: that its manufacture can bo carried on without 
difficulty.;, that the quality of the tea is good ; that the natives 
ot the vicinity .arc willing to cultivate, and able to manipulate 
it that labor is abundant, tncaus of transport available, and a 
sufficient, market certainly open. The Lieutenant Governor of 
1 unjao considers that the time has come when the Government 
may advantageously commit the management of the enterprise 
to the mercantile interest on certain conditions 

Firstly . 1 he stock, and block of the Government plantations 
to. be taken at a valuation, and a certain number of shares in the, 
joint stock to be reserved for parties in India who have previ¬ 
ously made similar offers to those of the Company. 

Secondly . 1 he guarantee made by Government to zemindars 
cultivating tea to be maintained; viz., that they Khali receive 
at the rate of 8 rupees per maund, for raw leaves, for a term of 
years. 

Thirdly, —That the Company shall engage to pay at. the above 
rates, for a period of six years, to those zemindar, to whom, 
uunng the past and present seasons, seeds have been di.-mhuted. 

fourthly .—That the Company shall distribute, gnttis, 100 
maunds of seeds yearly, for the purpose of encouraging iho cul¬ 
tivation auiong the zemindars. 

here no advances of money have been paid to a 
zemindar, it, shall be optional to him to discontinue the cultiva- 
tion of tea, at his discretion. Where advances have been made, 
.10 J5oi co u ise bound to re pity them in raw leaves. 

Sixthly, j he Company should guarantee to the Chinese nva- 
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facturcrs the same terms ou which they now work under Go¬ 


vernment. 

Seventhly .—Land must only be rented or purchased from 
natives with their own consent. 

The best plan for a Company will be to have but little direct 
concern with the cultivation, and to confine themselves to ad¬ 
vancing money to landholders—whilst they devote their princi¬ 
pal attention to the manufacture of the tea leaves grown by the 
aid of their capital. On this plan, willing labor will be easily 
procured, and the growth of tea indefinitely extended. The 
Company must choose such agents as will conciliate the simple 
people with whom they have to do, by the integrity both of their 
private and official intercourse. Mr. Jameson, Superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, N. W. Provinces, supports the views of 
the Punjab Government. He says, the out-turn of teas from the 
Kangra Plantations was in 1857 13,190 lbs., and is estimat¬ 
ed for 1858 at 26,000 lbs. In addition 270 maunds of tea seeds 
and two lakhs of seedlings were distributed gratis to zemindars. 
These results were obtained at an expense of not more than 16,000 
rupees. As the value of teas in the N. W. Provinces is Rs. 2 a 
pound, the value of the Punjab out-turn is Rs. 52,000, shew¬ 
ing a profii of Rs. 36,000. Moreover, there are upwards of 
800 acres of land under cultivation, containing upwards of 
five millions of plants, the produce from which will annually 
greatly increase, and may be estimate d next season at 40,000 
ibs., and when in full bearing 150,000 lbs. Labour is abun¬ 
dant and cheap, and the field of operations is so wide as to be 
available for large capital. 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, the Financial Commissioner for the Pun¬ 
jab reports on the Tea Plantations there. Mr. Atherton’s grant 
wa conditional on his retiring from the service. The lac. 
tory established at Dhurmsala was for the encouragement of 
Mian Tek Singh, a Rajpoot of royal descent, who established a 
plantation of about 100 acres in the vicinity. In 1859, this 
nursery yielded some 20 or 25 maunds of leaves. Others are 
f blowing his example. But it is not true that land for the cul- 
tiration of tea may be procured in almost unlimited quantity, 
and at the most moderate rate in the Punjab. When Mr. 
Barnes settled the Kangra district, he made no reservation 
of the Government right to superfluous waste lands, although 
th > settlement was not completed when the Board on 1st March 
1852^ declared all such lands the property of the State. This 
omission was not noticed in Mr. Barnes’ report, evenly Sir 
Join Lawrence who was then a member of the Board and 
familiar with Kangra. As the case now stands, the local autho- 
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Sics consider tlieir hands to be entirely tied in the matter of 
complying with applications for wasteland, as the application 
even of the provisions of Section 8 ot Regulation \ 11. oi 
by which superfluous waste may be assigned to other parties 
than the original proprietors, on.payment.of a proprietary per¬ 
centage or lee, is a process which should properly be resorted 
to at The time of settlement only. Sir John Lawrence, before Ins 
departure, was of opinion that if a handsome percentage on the 
assessment were allowed to the proprietors, the allotment to 
other parties of superfluous waste would in his opinion, oe ad¬ 
missible and advantageous. . 

Mr. McLeod and Major Lake believe that the people ot tlm 
hills are as yet unconscious of any proprietary title to unappro¬ 
priated waste; and that whatever title they may now in tact 
possess, has been created by ourselves at the time ot settlement. 
An authoritative enunciation of the course to bo pursued is Th is 
requisite before the local authorities can entertain applications 
for land. Mr. McLeod recommends that some discretion be al¬ 
lowed to them ; that they be authorized to entertain applications, 
and to dispose of them on their merits, submitting propositions 
for <'rants only where they are convinced, that it will be to the 
advantage of all parties that the grant be made, allowing a pro¬ 
prietary fee when the village owners advance a claim, and the 
settlement record of the village bears them out in it, but re¬ 
fraining from the authoritative suggestion of such claims where 
not advanced or established by the settlement recovd. The 
whole waste of the district is estimated at -41,57,58 ’ acres, but this 
• j 3 probably greatly below the truth. Not much less than a half 
will be found capable ot bearing tea plantations with profit. 
The following tabular statement gives details regarding a lew 
selected villages:— 


MINI STff 



If the Company heartily carry out their plan of making ad¬ 
vances to cultivators who will consent to raise tea, they will 
rapidly extend their operations and be in a great measure 
independent of special grants of land save for the erection of 
buildings. The more wealthy aud enterpn mg, however, of the 
native tea growers, judging from the wishes already expressed 
by them, will probably desire to manufacture for themselves, as 
being much more profitable than the sale of raw leaves. 

The Government ol India, in a letter dated 3rd October, 1859, 
object to the first, fifth, sixth and seventh conditions, and direct 
the North West Government to call on Mr. Jameson for a des¬ 
criptive statement of each of the Government tea plantations 
and factories within the jurisdiction of the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces to be embodied in a public advertisement, stating at 
the same time his opinion as to the iij set price which should be 
attached to each. At least one of the Plantations'is to be re¬ 
tained in the hands of Government, that the gratis supply of 
goods and plants may be continued for some time longer. A,n 
injurious monopoly will be prevented it uch an extent of 
fresh land only be made over to each purchaser, in addition to 
that already under cultivation, as may seem to the local Govern¬ 
ment to be expedient, with reference to the ascertained means 
ol the Company, or individual, purchasing, and it additional 
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land be, given under borne reasonable conditions as to 
clearance. Waste lai\d not at once taken up will remain as at 
present, available for any persons who may desire to embark in 
the cultivation of tea. As there is room for many Companies 
the factories should be sold iu several small lots. 


THE INSALUBRITY OE PESHAWUB. 

Punjab Selections , VoL IV. , No. 2. 

. Mr. W Pardon, the Civil Engineer at Pind Dadun Khan, on 
tin.' 2Jrd January, 18-38 forwarded a Memo, to the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment on the causes of the malaria of the 'Peshawur valler 
with recommendations as to the remedial measures which Mm' 1 
he adopted. ^ 1 

The low elevation of the valley is not a cause of its unheal thi- 
Kawul Pindee, very little higher, is remarkably healthy 
W hen European troops were first stationed at Peshaw ur they were 
very healthy, but ever since mortality has been on. the increase 
Irrigation atul cultivation, without which it would be a barren 
plain, have given it all the noxious elements of a marsh. The 
Europeans have (Sreatsd malaria by surrounding their houses with 
uense vegetation. The irrigation of the gardens is carried on 
rpf 0 ’ b X a .net-work of open drains, which generate disease. 
J he evil is increased by -the fact that the mois soil containing nu- 
tmying vegetable matter is twice broken up during the year, and 
that the water contains dissolved vegetable matter. None of 
these causes are trifling; most of them might be corrected or 
destroyed, lo remedy this state of things, all irrigation in mud 
drams should be prohibited, and stone channels substituted 

, ere .required. The branch of the Para river, which passes 

through the town, should bo made to run in a stone channel, 
lot a certain distance, in the vicinity of cantonments : all irri- 
j£ lou should be put a stop to if possible for a distance of not 
.V- three miles from cantonments; for it has been 
PY ( ox Perii:nent&lly in Italy, that marshy lands can influence 
y„ v J'p 50 !1 locality ,3 miles distant from them. Further, the 
‘ . U f '. 1<)l- ^oropeans sliould all be two-storied, the upper. 
, ? r 8 h’eping in,—for it is found to bo d tolerably well 
s a > *-ied fact, that malaria is comparatively inert 16 feet from 
u, ground, while it is well known that night is the time noxi- 
<ms vapours -fl VC m03t powerful, and the huin.au frame most «na, 
ceptiblc of disease. ' 
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Mje political importance of maintaining a large European 
YOTcTat Peshawar, is sufficient to outweigh the immediate 
loss of revenue, if these suggestions were carried out. Ivawul 

Pindee has good natural drainage, and it may be presumed, 
will therefore be considerably increased as a Jmropean sta¬ 
tion. A good tramway should be laid down between it and 
Peshawur over the present line -of road. It would thus be 
within 1) hours of Peshawur, and the troops might be re¬ 
lieved frequently. Between Pindee and Jlielmn also a tram¬ 
way should be” laid down, to be worked by horses at the 
rate of 10 miles an hour. As the road is not suitable for 
locomotives a good system of cheap tramways, and not high¬ 
speed railways, will best meet the requirements ot the Jl unjab. 
Tbe country, moreover, possesses great natural advantages lor 
water communication. Its streams are navigable throughout 
the year, and should be opened up by cheap steam navigation. 
A beginning should be made with the Jhelum, as the obstacles in 
its channel” are removeable at a very small cost Steamers 
m jedit run at all seasons up to Jhelum, whence, with a tram¬ 
way to Pcshaw'ur, the communication with that important pos 
would be placed upon •< very complete footing., lliecostot a 
complete tramway from Jhelum to Peshawur is estimated at 1( v 
lakhs of rupees, or little more than has been spent on the small 

station of Nowshera. . 

The Chief Commissioner approves of some of these suggestions, 
A lave portion of the gardens and trees should lie cleared 
away ” the Bara river should be diverted from cantonments; 
and perhaps all irrigation within three inilc3 should be stopped. 
Doable-storied barracks are required, but the expenditure would 
be toe lave. Gardens, except one for vegetables and one for ge¬ 
neral amusement, should not be allowed at Nowshera. 1 here is no 
prospect of a tramway being sanctioned between Jhelum and 
Peshawur, and Major Robertson estimated such a way at 30 

ll ’ J Captain 1 II11. James, the Commissioner of the Peshawur 
on, reports against the correctness of Mr. 1 union s loots 
He formed his opinion during a visit ot a few 


Pj|l 

and theories 
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1, to maintain a careful atiperv^n of conservancy armaments, 
and to knock down 0 M-third of the house, where the, arc too 
■ TuwdccL 
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Major General Cotton, Commanding the Pesliawur Division, 
agrees with Captain James. There is no part of the valley free 
from malarious fever; to remedy it every thing is done that can be 
done. As the Pesliawur fever clings to its victim till he ha s re¬ 
crossed the river, and frequent attacks produce organic diseases,, 
the troops should be frequently relieved. 


Mr. C. Mackinnop, the Inspector General of Hospitals, is of 
opinion that Mr. Pardon’s conclusions are drawn from insufficient 
data, and are so sweeping as to be erroneous. The site of the 
Pesliawur cantonment was selected for military reasons in spite 
of the opposition of Dr. Dempster. The extension swamp to the 
north should be drained. The irrigation canals should be ad¬ 
justed, so as not to interfere with the‘natural drainage.* The 
trees round the officers’ bungalows are sources of health, acting 
as a protection against the malaria generated without canton¬ 
ments. The suggestion to put the troops iu double-storied bar¬ 
racks is a good one, but it would not secure the troops from ma¬ 
laria. The Fort is 40 or 50 feet above the level of the valley,, 
yet its residents do not escape fever. It is doubtful if the Po- 
shawur endemic fever will ever be eradicated. But Mr. Pur- 
don deserves credit for having made his suggestions. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 

1858. 

/ 

This annual return consists of a scries of tables submitted 
by the Judges of the Foujdavee Adawlut. in illustration of the 
administration of criminal justice in each zillah. 

The Village Police investigated 26,012 cases, against 14,821 
in 1 S57. 0[ these, 8,439 were convicted and punished, the mun- 

H 1 iu the previous year being 6,826. 'o the higher uuihorities 
•'•-12 wcie referred. The District Police took up 2,27J 
eases, of which 1,06,944 were acquitted after investigation, 52,134 
convicted and punished, and 12,449 referred,to higuer^courts. 
o,J86 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed of. the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges , Principal Suddir Amccns and Judder Athens 
acquitted 3,397 cases, convicted 2,046, and referred 3,2o8 to 
Session Judges. The Magistrates, Joint Magistrates and Assist¬ 
ed Magistrates acquitted 4,713, convicted 3,953, committed to 
subordinate criminal courts <67, discharged without trial 362, and 
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uwjrirwise disposed of 1,214, leaving 270 under trial at the close of 
the year. The Session Judges discharged 14 without trial, acquit¬ 
ted 2,168, convicted 1,725, referred to Foujdaree Court 339, re¬ 
manded 62 to the lower courts, and otherwise disposed of 308, 
leaving 258 under trial at the close of the year. The Foujdaree 
4flaw?ut released 167 unconditionally and 3 on security, convicted 
261, and remanded 7, leaving 11 under trial at the close of the 
year. The sentences passed on those convicted were as follows 
—53 were imprisoned above 6 and not exceeding 7 years, 54 
above 13 and not exceeding 14 years, and 2 for life: 41 were 
transported and 57 suffered death:— 

Avebaoe Dubattox or me Cases Reeebbed to the Foujdabee 


Abaweut. 


I 

• From ap¬ 

From com¬ 

From trans¬ 

From 

re- 

Total from 


prehension 

mitment to 

ference to 

ceipt of 

re- 

apprehen¬ 


to commit¬ 

reference. 

receipt. 

ference 

to 

sion. 

Years. 

ment. 


sentence. 




Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1854 

21 

71 

9 

5 


106 

1855 

22 

50 


5 


84 

1856 

20 

* 53 


8 


88 

1857 

21 

55 


10 


93 

1858 

1 

10 

43 

j 


G 

[ 


72 


Offences against the person. Of 902 apprehended for murder, 611 
were acquitted, and 121 discharged on security, 42 suffered 
death, 17 were transported, and 32 were imprisoned for various 
periods; 207 were charged with homicide and 158 acquitted ; 
j 387 with assault with wounding, and 850 acquitted; 801 with 
rape and 93 acquitted; 102 for abortion and 98 acquitted; 118 
with torture and 95 acquitted; 14,043 with affray and 1,971 ac¬ 
quitted ; 1,78,505 with petty assault and 64,708 acquitted. 

Offences against property committed with violence. The fol¬ 
lowing are the main point:'. 

Cases: Acquitted. 

4,934 3,751 

1,686 1,277 

166 136 

561 365 


Offence . 

Dacoity, 

Highway Robbery, 
Theft and Burglary 
Affray, 
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Offences against property without violence. 


Offence. Cases . 

Burglary, 5,572 

Theft, .19,694 

Receiving stolen goods, 1,601 
Fraud, ... ... 878 


<SL 


Acquitted. 

4,437 

10.926 

939 

1,297 


Miscellaneous Offences against Property. 


Offence . 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Arson, 

Cattle killing and 

579 

510 

maiming, 

1,124 

932 

Damaging Crops, ... 

835 

229 


Forgery and Offences against the Currency. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Forgery, ... ... 

452 

399 

Counterfeiting Coin, ... 

20 

12 

Having do, 

88 

66 

Miscellaneous. 

Offence. Cases . 

Acquitted. 

Prison-breaking, ... 

196 

53 

Perjury, ... 

84 

40 

Riot, Sedition, &c. ... 

133 

56 

Felonies, Misdemean¬ 
ours and other offences. 

13,692 

5,377 


VACCINATION IN THE AGRA DIVISION, 
1858-59. 

The Vaccine operations were commenced on 3rd November, 
1858. Fresh lymph received iu capillary tubes from Scotland 
vas used. By means of 28 vaccinators, three superintendents 
a nd three vaccinators from Rolulcund, the Zibahe ot Agra, 
Muttra, Allygurh and Mynpoory were as thoroughly visited as 
that number of operators allowed of. Tie* stall was too small 

B i 
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_t*, visit Etawah and Furruckabad. Assistant Surgeon Christison, 
the Superintendent, considers the returns to be accurate : 


Months. 

Successful. 

; Unsuccessful. 

Doubtful. 

1 Total. 

'November 1858, ... 

i 

;December 1858, ... 

! January 1850, ... 

February 1859, ... 

March 1859, 

iG rand Total, ... 

1,056 

434 

304 

1,704 

8,620 

1 1,806 

1,299 

11,725 

16,028 

2,652 

2,778 

21,458 

15,509 ; 

2,916 

2,591 ! 

21,016 

28,943 i 

6,258 

. 

12,690 

47,891 

73,024 i 
* 

J 5,091 

20,681 

i 

1,08,796 


The general result is very satisfactory, and the number ot 
clnldren°vacciuated is nearly double that of 1856-57, when opera¬ 
tions were carried on with a similar number of Vaccinators. 
The people oiler many obstacles to Vaccination, such as that the 
Vaccinators are searching for the incarnation of Scetla, (to be 
known by the milk appearing in the wound instead of blood ;) 
tint the children are being marked that they may be recognised 
when older for some purpose unknown; that the Deity “ Seetla” 
will be offended by the interference with his special province of 
watching over Small-pox. The work progressed least in large 
cities, where it was difficult to obtain access.to the people, and 
most in villages where the zemindars were influential and saw 
t’ic advantages to be derived. Much depended also on the in¬ 
fluence of the Magistrates. 

The large amount of doubtful and unsuccessful cases is owing 
, t j )0 facts that two-thirds of the Vaccinators were inexperi- 
0 . the children being generally destitute of clothing, 

tin skin is* tough and thick, that the parents often rub away 
the virus or apply native medicines, and that the children 
tbcm'elves constantly scratch the parts. The people believe 
tint the result is to be obtained simply by inserting the lancet. 
The ordinary bleeding lancet was employed, but by using an 
instrument of needles for scratching in the virus, winch will 
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fer be used, 80 per cent, of successful cases can be ob 
' The ages of the persons vaccinated were between in¬ 
fancy and five year’s, almost all persons above that age being 
marked with Small-pox. 

The following represents the proportion in which the different 
castes and trades were vaccinated : 


§L 


Caste or Occupation. 

Number. 

Caste or ' Occupation. 

Number . 

Chumar, 

21,798 

Sonar, 

738 

Brahmin, 

10,736 

Kissan, 

696 

Thakoor, 

8,-1 JO 

Durzee, 

683 

Colee, 

7,210 

Bhat, ' ... 

662 

Maliomcdun, 

6,222 

Dheemur 

601 

Jat, 

5,0-0 

Ivayit, 

586 

Bunya, 

5,681 

Mall'ee, 

n 586 

Kachee, 

4,747 

Mullah, 

655 

Gudhrrya, 

Aheer, 

4,216 

3,883 

Dhoonya, 

Bhurjee, 

519 

492 

Lodlia, 

3,760 

Golaspoorub, 

295 

jKahar, 

.2,257 

Cheepee, 

254 

Nayee, 

2,060 

Mecrasee, 

195 

Barliaee, 

1,889 

Kunjur, 

138 

Korahar, 

1,872 

Tumbolee, 

122 

Lohar, 

1,517 

Mehter, 

79 

Dhobee, 

1,-107 

Nad of. 

67 

Khuteek, • 

1,313 

Ahairya, 

56 

Kajpoot, 

1,308 

Christian, 

42 

Tailee, . ... 

1,243 

Jiinuoos, whose 1 


Goojur, 

1.091 

‘ caste is not re- > 

1,229 

«) 00*Ap 

r ... 

954 

corded. ) 


llhanuk, 

J-- . 

740 

i • 


- 

Total, 

J 

... 

• • • . • • 

. 1,08,796 


. Tlie large proportion of Chunurs is owing partly to their be- 
U1 g numerous in most of the villages, and very much to their be- 
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rg of the. humblest caste* and more submissive than others to 
the operations of the Vaccinators. Brahmins and Thakoors 
shew together the number of 19*146* which indicates that they 
have* in very fair proportion* accepted the benefit. The classes 
next in order of frequency* correspond very much to their re¬ 
lative numbers in the villages. Mahomedans are the only class 
who occasionally come forward voluntarily for vaccination* and 
they are generally most free from prejudice against it. The 
number of native Christians represents those of Agra city. 
Many of them are as averse to, and as ignorant about vaccina¬ 
tion, as any of the Hindoo castes. 

The less of registers during the mutinies makes it difficult to 
trace any effect from the vaccine operations of past years. Dr. 
Christison is of opinion that effective vaccination can be alone 
maintained by the system in the Agra Division* which is essen¬ 
tially one of importunity or moral force* towards the people who 
only submit passively. 


DACOITY IN BENGAL* 

1856-57 and 1857-58. 

Bengal Records * No. XXXI. 

.In 1856-57 Captain Keighly officiated as Commissioner of Da- 
coity. The returns shew a decrease in cases of 44 or 20 per cent, 
throughout the districts* as compared with the previous year 




1856 

1857 

24-Pergunnahs 

... 

3 

0 

Baraset 


5 

5 

Howrah 


3 

3 

Hooghly ... 

... 

... 41 

30 

Burdwan ... 

... 

... 12 

19 

Nuddea 

' .. 

8 

15 

Jessore 


... 62 

31 

Moorshedabad 

... 

... 65 

50 

Midnapore 

... 

... 20 

22 



210 

175 
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increase in Burdwan is ascribed to the inefficiency of the 
police. The increase in Midnapore is accounted for by the vi¬ 
cinity of the Mohur-Bhunj territory which affords ready shelter 
to dacoits. But Captain Keighly remarks ;—'- wretched as the 
Police is allowed to be by every one, it is difficult to know what 
can be done for a people who will do nothing for themselves. 
It is a bold step for a man (a Bengalee himself) to attack a 
•house in a Village (small though it may be) with only 3 or 4 
followers at the most, and yet this is constantly occurring and 
with impunity.” During the year 26 prisoners were transported 
for life, 2 acquitted by the Sessions, 24 were before the Sessions 
on the 1st January, and 49 in the Deputy Magistrate’s Hajut; 
17 approvers were made during the year. In the higher Courts 
only 15 were acquitted against 126 convicted, a result attribut¬ 
ed to the presence of Judges in the Higher Courts favourable 
to “ the system.” The results of those tried are as follows : — 


<SL 



i. 

Trans¬ 

ported. 

Term of" 
Imprison¬ 
ment. 

Sentenced, 
as bad 
charac¬ 
ters. 

Acquitted . 
by Ses¬ 
sions. 

Acquitted 
bv Niza- 
mut. 

Commissioner for') 
the Suppression > 
of Dacoity. ) 

28 

13* 

9 

4 

o i 

M 

Clntnderseker Boy 

51 • 

71 

0 

2 

6 

Jessore Office 

25 

P 

0 

2 

0 

Moorshedabad 
Office ...) 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total .. 

126 

20 

0 

9 

1 — 

f 

| 0 


*Of this number, 3 released on appeal to the Sadder, 
f Of tliiB number 2 ditto ditto ditto. 
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was 


of 170 prisoners 150 were punished. Tlie old proportion, 
fully obtained, and when to this is added the result of the 
Midnapore trials, 157 haying been punished out of 1G2 prisoners; 
out of 332 prisoners brought to trial, but 25 were acquitted, and 
of the'number punished, 250 were transported for life. 


<SL 


Six approvers forfeited their conditional pardon, and three ab¬ 
sconded! Of these all but one were transported for sedition or sedi¬ 
tious language. A Pundit was engaged for the education of 
approvers’ sons. There were 43 pupils, of whom 26 were the 
sons of approvers. 

In 1857-58, Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw was Dacoity Commissioner. 
In the 24-Pergunnahs there was only one case; in Baraset there 
were none ; in Howrah one ; in Hooghly 27; in Burdwan 20 or 
an increase of two over the whole division, but in Thannahs 
where the Commission did not work ; in Nuddea 15 ; in Jessore 
15 ; in Moorshedabad 29; in Pubnah none; in Furreedpore 6 ; in 
Midnapore 15. 66 On the whole, during the year 1858, 499 cases 
of gang robbery occurred in the Districts of Bengal and Behar 
in which the almost incredible amount of Rupees 4,62,136-8-1 ] 
was plundered, the small sum of Rupees 7j290-2-9 was recover¬ 
ed bv the Police, and of 2,901 dacoits brought to trial before 
District Magistrates, were committed for trial to the Sessions 
Court, in which only 6(37 convictions were obtained. These 
figures show the utter inability of the ordinary Courts to cope 
w ith the evil.” Dacoity increased by 103 cases during the year. 
Of these 35 occurred in Behar, and is accounted for by the muti¬ 
nies and the consequent disturbed state of the country. An 
increase of forty-six cases is shown in the Districts of Beer- 
bhoom and Bograh. Notwithstanding the general increase, a 
decrease of nineteen and seventeen cases occurred in Bancoo- 
rah and Rungpore. The details are given in the following 
table :— 
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tavenshaw complains that out of 388 prisoners tried by 
Visions Judge and recommended by him lor a sentence 
of transportation "for life, 55 were altogether acquitted, and 
on 38 a modified sentence was passed. Out of 38 prisoners 
actually convicted and sentenced by the Sessions Judge, 1 ( J 
were acquitted on appeal to the Siulder Court. That is, in cases 
in which the Sessions Judge was competent to pass sentence, 
his judgment was held to have been, as often right as wrong, 
and in referred cases, the Sessions Judge had recommended the 
conviction of one innocent man in every seven, and of the re¬ 
mainder rather more than one decision in every eight required 
modification. Yet, not one commitment was condemned as 


made on insufficient grounds. There is an 


urgent 


necessity 


for the establishment of a special tribunal for the trial of dacoits. 
The ordinary courts are unable to cope with the evil. 

The conduct of approvers was good. There were 92 approvers 
resident with their families on the premises at Hooghly at the 
close of the year; 5 approvers were transported during the year 
for misconduct, and 5 absconded. From the high price of food 
the 2 annas a day allowed them was not sufficient to maintain 
those with families. They were encouraged to work at various 
trades, and of the whole only 10 or 12 were disinclined. There 
was not one instance of the abuse of confidence placed in an ap¬ 
prover. At Midnapore there were on the 31st December 97 
.Daooit, Koechuk and Thug approvers; at Jessore 33 and at 
j\io<>r juMLJuid 23. The Guard at Hooghly, Jessore and Moor- 
sliedabad consisted of 150 Xujcebs, 1 European Sergeant, 1 Jema¬ 
dar and 11 Duftadars. At Midnapore the Guard numbered 70 men, 
who were also employed in tracing Thugs and escorting prisoners. 
The School flourished. There were 21 approvers’ children under 
instruction, and 49 children from the immediate neighbourhood. 
A second schoolmaster was appointed. 

The Lieutenant Governor observes “ with great satisfaction 
the increased and very remarkable results presented by the 
Itcturns.” lie records his full approbation of Mr. Eavenshaw’s 
ability and energy, extending his authority and that of his As¬ 
sistants. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON AND 

BASSE1N. 

1858-59. ' 


Rangoon .—The total value of Imports from Ports not in Een- 
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into 'Rangoon for the official rear was Rs. 28,11*899-3- 
yielding a duty of Rs. 1,74,017-0- •?. d he total value of Ex¬ 
ports to ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency was Its. 
3l,r> 1,854-3-4 on which a gross dutv ot Rs. 9G.4o.l-9-11 was 
levied. The value.of free imports from ports not in Bengal was 
Rs. 15,60,794-8-1 i ; the value of similar free exports Rs. 
10,73,495-12-10 ; and of free imports re-exported Rs. 55,980-1-6. 

The total number of ships that arrived at Rangoon (Vova ex¬ 
ternal and home ports was 227 with a tonnage of 9,98,432i. Ot 
these, 221 were square rigged, 5 native craft under British co¬ 
lours and one under Chinese colours. The number of departures 
was 273 with a tonnage of 1,12,114. Of these 252 were square 
rigged, 13 native under British colours, G under Chinese colours, 
and 2 under Burmese colours. 

IJatst in . — As in Rang on, the Returns are applicable only to 
ports not subject to the J?en ;:il Presidency. £he Imports \v tc 
ot the value of Its. 88,3,56-5-7, and 'the duty levied Rs. 
13,18,»-12-11. The exports were Its. 14,04,22-1-14-3 and the 
duly levied 38,510-11-6. The free imports were Rs. 8,2’J 20. .-o-l l 
the free exports by sea 1,20,211-2-0. and the imports re-export 
ed none. 80 shins with a tonnage of 25,703 arrived, of which 36 
were native. I ll ships with a tonnage of 33,008 departed, of 
which 87 were native. 



TRADE OF SIND. 

1858-59. 

I. External Trade. 

The Returns shew a total increase in the movement of sca- 
horne trade of upwards of 42 V Lakhs of Rupees (£450,000) >>r 
more thau 19V per cent, on the year previous:— 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1858-59 

. — —-—— I 

i 

1,54,00,000 

1,04,-12,000 

2*58,48,000 

1857-58 

1,08,11,000 

l,07,o 1,000 

2^15*92,000, 
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e steady increase of the trade from the date of the conquest 
of Sind is seen in the following* table:— 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1813-44 

1,21,150 

1,010 

.1,22,160 

J841-45 

2,17.700 

9,300 

2,27,000 • 

1845—46 

3,12,900 

40,500 

3,58,400 

1846-47 

2,93,400 

49,800 

3,42,700 

J 847-48 

2,87,872 

1,54,780 

4,42,600 

1848-49 

3,44,715 

1,07,133 

4,31,849 

1849-50 

4,19,352 

1,14,378 

5,33,781 

1850-51 0 

4,25,831 

1,96,461 

6,22,293 ! 

1851-52 

4,89,220 

2,44,122 

7,33,343 

J852-53 

5,35,690 

3,76,337 

8,00,000 

1853-5t 

5,08,793 

3,76,310* 

8,85,103 

1854—55 

5,75,196 

3,46,893 [ 

9,22,089 

1855-56 

6,29,813 

6,04,440 " 

12,34,253 

3 0 —5 1 

6,85,685 

7,34,522 

14,20,187 

1857—58 

10,81,100 

10,78,100 

21,59,200 

1858-59 

15,40,600 

10,44,200 

25,84,800 


The Export trade, which at first bore but a small proportion to 

the Imports, has been increasing faster than the Import trade. 
In l'\a5*5<j they were nearly balanced. In the year under re¬ 
port the value of the Import trade increased by nearly 42 per 
cent, while there is a trifling falling off in the value of Exports 
This is ascribed to general commercial depression, to the low 
prices of eastern produce in the markets of Europe, and to in¬ 
adequate facilities for transit, especially on the Indus. Of the in- 
crease in the imports, Ks. 10,17,000 arc direct from Eiio-land 
but of that sum about. 7-J lakhs of rupees are Kailwav Materials! 
The great increase in the Imports of Piece Goods of all kinds 
durir.g the past two years will be seen from the table: 
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1853-54 

1864-53 

1855-56 

1850-07 

1807—5S 

! 

1858-59 

Value of Im- 
poi ts of Cotton 
and Silk Piece 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Goods . 

20,82,000 

22,80,000 28,26,000 

27,39,00040,60,000 

G7,14,000 


Of the Imports Sind or the Punjab ought to supply the fol¬ 
lowing : — 


Alum. 

Bare] bans. ♦ 

Cotton Wool. 

Cotton Goods (many of the coarser kinds.) 
Duppcrs. 

Indigo. 

Grain. 

Gunny bags. 

Kirby and Grass. 

Molasses. 

Oils of kinds. 

Provisions of ditto. 

Silk. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 


There was a decrease in the import of Cotton owing to 
extended cultivation in Sind it soil', and large imports from the 
Punjab and overland from It ijpootauu. The total Import by 
Sea was only 2,49d Maurnls, while the cultivation in Sind, 
which, in 1857-5S, was 59,‘209 J&cegas, was 79,696 Beegas in 
1858*59, Sind will soon become a great cotton and also gr-iiu 
exporting country, when there are greater facilities of tnm ;»urt. 

The existing means of communication between Kurr i‘her and 

the Indus are so imperfect that it is cheaper* to bring Kirby 
and Grass in years when no rain falls from long distances by 
sea than from the banks of the river. Most oi die principal 
staples of Export trade show, in the present Roturna, a large 
and satisfactory increase. Horses wove bought' down and ex¬ 
ported to a greater extent than was over before known. Up¬ 
wards of 3,000 arrived at Kurrachee. ol which 310 w^ve pur- 
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4Eased for the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab* and 
many went Overland to India. 2*374 appear among the Ex¬ 
ports by Sea* valued at Rs. 9,54,000 (£95*400.) These Horses 
are chiefly bred in the Khelat and Candahar territory, and with 
Wool and Munjeet and a few Drug and Dye Stuffs, form the 
principal articles which are received from the Afghans in ex¬ 
change for our manufactured goods. The supply of both Horses 
and Wool may be said to be practically unlimited* and there is 
no surer inode of extending our influence over those countries 
than by being their customers and suppliers on a large scale. 
The benefit is mutual* for the experience of the last two years 
has shown that we can depend on the breeding countries between 
Kurrachee and Herat tor a supply of Horses, sufficient for almost 
any possible demand of our mounted Corps, costing, on an average, 
less than £37, and inferior only to the Arab and Persian Horses 
brought by Sea to Bombay. 

The rapid increase of the export of Horses from Sind, is shown 
in the annexed Table : — 




Value of Exports from Sind. 


1855-56 


Horses 

Salt 

Saltpetre . 

Jinjtdly Seed (Sesa- 
mum) ..i 
Sursee... 

Wool (Sheep’s) 
Cashmere Shawls 


Rs. 


2,12,000 


5,91,000 
• ••' 4*76,000 
...,22,13*000 


1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,38,000 

3,39,000 

9,54,000 

13,000 

28,000 

2,09,000 

3,75,000 

5,96,000 

9,45,000 

8,37,000 

116,06,0'K) 

10,87,000 

3,18,000 

13,51.000 

117,11 000 


25,000' 5*34*000 O/n’ooO 


The export of Cashmere Shawls show* to what an extent the 
Punjab dealers arc availing themselves of the Indus route. The 
increase in Exports to Calcutta is on account of Sind Suit ex¬ 
ported by privuve individuals, Rupees 48,711, from 12 annas 
' :Ut y on the Indian Maund of e2R>3., and Rupees 1,60*850 on 
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Bengal Government. The External Trade 
i>i millions sterling. The Commissioner re- 


of the 

^SrfllPis thus alone 

m a rk q '—“ Since we have known Sind, wages have never been so 
hjfrh, nor agriculture so extended and flourishing as during the 
pa^fc year, and if peace continues along the valley of the Indus 
and its neighbourhood, there can be but little doubt that com¬ 
merce will continue to extend at a rate as rapid no duimg die 
past few years.” 


§L 


In the Tonnage employed there was a'considerable increase, 
especially in the square-rigged tonnage, which has only been en¬ 
gaged in the trade since 1851-2, previous to which no square- 
rigged sailing ISIorchant Ships frequented lvurrachec : 



Xumber Inward and Outward. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Square Rigged, 
and Steamers.} 

1 

Country 

Craft. 

Square Rigged 
and Steamers 

Country 

Craft. 

1838-59 

197 

3,046 

109,481 

160,00G 

1857-58 

162 

2,808 

* 

91,380 

148,774 

Increase in 
1858-59 ... 

i-- \ _ 

35 

238 

. 18,101 

11,223 

*. 


Vessels drawing 19 feet 0 inches in the past year entered 
the Harbour of Kurrachee in perfect, safety, and as many as 
twenty-live \ essels, ranging irom 5t)0 to 1,000 ton.?, i\orc in¬ 
side at one and the same time, all swinging to their anchors. 
Not a single accident happened in either entering or leaving 
the Harbour. 





























of {hr T:\t ? ? of Sind It/ Sea, J-nnng tlr >v/*f fivp. Yrarst. 


C oimtrics. 


1 |England 

2 | Bombay 

3 I®013can ... 

4 'Catch ... 

5 France ... 

G 'Goa and Demaun 

7 iGuzer&t 

8 Kattiavar 
<) j5Falai)ar 

10 j^IsuritiBB 
Jjl ' >lek ran 

12 ! iLvalmein 

13 j Persian Gulf 

I 


1 

1 

1854-55 

1855-56 

1853-57* i 

i 

1857-58 

l 

1S58-5D | 

' 1 

1 

Result of is 
pared with 

Increase. 

58-69 com- 
. 1807-5$. 

- 


2 

' 

2 

4 

u 

1 

G 

7 

8 


1.12,745 

1 ,.'7,800 

7,73,835 

7,96,313 

IS,13,912 

10.17.569 

,, 

.. , 51.76.193 

5f.t-I.-212 

52,27.429 

91,83,885 

1,27,55 039 

35,70.304 

. 

... 

4.448 

5,464 

4,510 

1,655 

8,3-35 

G,G60 

... 


54,725 

74,936 

72 423 

1,84.413 

1,19,252 

... 0 • ... 

65,161 



4 

. 

362 

... • •• . . . 

. . 

3G2 


*3.300 

-4,52.2 

10,00 i 

0,222 

11,999 

2.777 

. 

...; 5S.0R4 

57 j698 

1 1,41,737 

43’203 

74,237 

26,031 

. 

...j 63,'45 

l.f G.G 

2,01,5 oi 

1.24,730 

1,03,160 


21,573 

.. ; 02,431 

97.632 

90,388 

97,146 

1,00.771 

3,625 

. 


1.894 

8,930 

SI.OlO 

323 

... 

80,677 

•. 

10,57S 

li ,065 

13,328 

24,702' 

80.384 

55 G82 

... 






76,2s0 

76,280 

. 


3 r 7o,G03 

1,7- ,019 

3,12,007' 

2,59,042 

2,03,770 

3,823 

... 


57,51,967 

02.98,4 34 

68,50,057 

1,08,13,012 

! ,.54,06,058 

•'7,62,S19 

1 

1,07,773 ! 
• ! 
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II.— Kurrachee Customs’ Department. 

Mr. Dalzell, the Deputy Collector, *reports that the Sind 
Railway is rapidly progressing, and the first of a series of Steam 
Trains of the Inland Navigation Company, consisting of a 
Steamer and three Barges, has been imported, constructed, and 
launched within the short space of three months. Four new 
Government Steamers and four Barges were also completed dur¬ 
ing the year; and the last two of five Steam Gun-boats, intend¬ 
ed for Police duties on the Indus, were ready. Two Steam 
Dredges for clearing the Harbour wetffe constructed in the Dock¬ 
yard, and were ready for use. The Harbour has been sur¬ 
veyed and favorably reported on, and money granted to com¬ 
mence the works, which will eventually deepen the Harbour, 
increase its accommodation, and give a greater depth of water 
on the Bar. The fact that Kurrachee is the seat of Telegraphic 
communication with Europe adds to its commercial importance. 
Many Afghan traders, who bad hitherto resorted to Calcutta, 
now prefer Kurrachee and Bombay. The want of regular steam 
communication on the Indus is felt by them. They are the chief 
carriers of English manufactured goods, which during the year 
were imported into Sind from Bombay to the extent of more 
than half a million sterling. 

Customs .—The receipts during 1857-58, amounted to Rupees 
60,183 on Imports, and Rupees 29,015 on Exports. During 
the past twelve months, the receipts on Imports amounted 
to Rupees 1,18,199, and on Exports to Rupees 88,081, includ¬ 
ing duty on Salt, Rs. 36,504, shipped to Calcutta by private 
mdbiduak:. The Board of Revemie at Calcutta had not yet re¬ 
mitted the duty due to the department on the Salt supplied to the 
Bengal Government. The sum due amounts to Rupees 1,43,000. 
The receipts from other sources* viz. Port Dues, Pilotage at 
Khetty, Cranage, &o., amounted during the year 1857-58 to 
Rupees 24,366. They amounted to Rupees 26,930 in 1858-9. 
The enhanced rates of duty introduced by Act VII. of 1859, 
were levied from the 21st March, and at Khetty and Seir Gup- 
da a few days later. 

Salt .—The amount of revenue realised on Salt, ex¬ 
ported by private individuals, was ... ... Re. 36,604 

Due by the Bengal Government on 190,710 maunds 
of Salt, exported on the order of the Board of Re¬ 
venue, ... ••• Rs. 1,43,025 

Total.. .Rupees 1,79,529 
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e Salt Company had in store about 1000 tons of Salt 
end of the year. The season for importing it closed on the 
23rd March, which is earlier than usual. 

Miscellaneous.— Cranage, Wharfage, and Godown rentRs. 1,609 
Fishing Licenses 

Harbour Craft Licenses ^.. 

Fees for Register and other Certificates 
Fines for contravention of the Customs regula¬ 
tions ... ... ••• ••• •* * 

Confiscated Goods.* 


§L 


Total 

pts from this source were ] 
Inland Navigation. 

1857-58. 


*5 

2,604 

55 

887 

55 

781 

55 

352 

55 

18 

Rs. 

6,251 

6,111. 



1858-59 


Imports down river ... ... 63,37,344 55,16,115 

Exports up river ... ... 11,05,062 18,22,206 

This is exclusive of Government storey and Railway material. 
The decrease in Imports was owing to unfavourable prices in 
Bombay keeping back produce. The principal articles of in¬ 
creased Export were:— 

Beer and Wines ... „ ... Rs. 88,748 

Spices ... ... ... „ 98,243 

Metals ... ... ... „ 37,130 

Copia, Turmeric, &c. ... ... „ 48,005 

The Boat traffic on the river shows a large increase over the 
past year:— 


N 

In 1867-68. 

In 1858-59. 

_ I 

Increase. 


No. of 

No. of 

I No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

' No. of 


I Boats. 

Maunds. 

Boats. 

Maunds. 

Boats. 

1 , 

I Maunds. 

Arrivals 

3,876 

1,790,000 

5,421 

1,9-13,968 

1 

1,546 

I 158,908 I 

Departures ... 

3,793 

1,230,952 

4,872 

1,031,069 

2,079 

■100,117 | 


The item 2,793 is not quite correct. . , 

The Port Dues realised iu 1858-59 were B* in tbe 

preceding year Rs. 18,265. . 

Expenditure .—The cost of the Customs establishment amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 19,840 in 1857-8, and to Rs. 15,548 m 1853 .» Lhe 
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|eycnce is owing to the alteration introduced since 1st May 
ebiting charges subsequent to audit. 
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COAL AND IRON IN THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Records . 

In July 1859 the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab appointed 
a Cdmmittee to examine and report upon certain deposits in ranges 
of mountains around Murree, supposed to be coal. The Commit¬ 
tee dug out specimens of what they supposed to be lignite at Bug- 
la i 2 miles from Murree, from the side of the ravine between the 
villages of Bail Chuckka, under the villages Bulanuia and Bhun, 
and on one of the spurs of Mount Nir under the village of 
Thoar. They looked with most confidence to the deposit on the 
South East of Mount Nir near Kundole, about 800 or 1,000 
feet above the level of the river Jlieluin. They examined far¬ 
ther deposits between Derakotc and Chulavera, in the great ra¬ 
vine under Chulavera, close to Bandie, under the village ofChe- 
ganah, and an iron deposit at Bukkote. The last is found in 
the limestone formation in the form of nodules imbedded in clay. 
Two specimens of coal also were found there, one of which much 
resembled Plumbago. Iso member of the Committee possessed 
a competent knowledge of Geology. The specimens they procur¬ 
ed were sent to the Geological Survey office for analysis. 

Of three of the specimens analysed one was found to contain 
36 per cent, of volatile mat ter, 56 carbon and 8 ash; the second 
30£ per cent, of volatile matter, 45 j of carbon and 24 of ash, 
and the third still more ash, owing to the presence of shale. No 
trace of sulphur was detected. This report was deemed so en¬ 
couraging that the Governor General in Council directed Mr. 
II Medlicott, the Professor of Geology in the Thomason Col¬ 
lege, to visit the localities and report. Mr. Oldham, the Direc¬ 
tor of the Survey, however, while he acknowledged that the 
quality of the specimens sent was better than the average of 
Indian Coal, held out no hopes of its being procured in any 
quantity. The specimens were merely detached branches or 
Mcms of trees or small isolated accumulations of vegetable mat¬ 
ter, imbedded in the sand-stones. Mr. Medlicott spent 12 days 
in the localities described by the Committee. His researches 
“ proved altogether unpromi ingc The Murree Coal he found 
■■ > be lignite. It consists of the stems and roots of trees imbed- 
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d in the thick beds of soft sand-stone of the lower Siwa 
formation, or the middle Tertiary period of Geologists. When 
the stem has been crushed, the whole 2 to 3 inches thick is 
lignite; in other cases, the core is mostly silicified (petrified) 
wood, the bark alone being pure lignite. He did nofaee any 
place where half a maund of this substance could be extracted. 
He also examined the Kotlee Coal in Jummoo, belonging to the 
Cashmere Maharajah, previously reported on by Mr. Calvert 
whom Mr. Brunton, Chief Engineer of the Punjab Bailway 
deputed for the purpose. The result was equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The. Coal measures are the same as Dr. Flemming des¬ 
cribed in 1853 as “ lignite or Salt range Coal. 5 ’ Even if it were 
of established value, the conditions on the spot are such as to 
make the extraction of it very uncertain. 


As to Iron, that which the natives work near Moharee is very 
poor compared to most Indian ores. It is a concretionary haema¬ 
tite (red oxide) but very imperfectly separated from the clays, 
both locally and in the mass, which is irregular in size and direc¬ 
tion ; being apparently consequent upon the contortion and mo¬ 
dification of the carbonaceous and ferruginous shales; its occur¬ 
rence is very uncertain, much of what the natives work being 
found in isolated patches in the hard lime-stone. 


Mr. Mcdlicott also visited the old Coal diggings of the na¬ 
tives at the base of the hills near the village of Seilah. The Coal, 
though occurring with but little interruption, over a very large 
area, is nowhere of sufficient thickness, or sufficiently constant 
at a moderate thickness, to give a certainty of an abundant sup¬ 
ply. As one native had offered to deliver this Coal at Mooltan 
at 8 annas a maund, they might be left to work it as an experi¬ 
ment. The chief difficulty will be to free it from the shale with 
which it is associated and into which it graduates. No experi¬ 
ment at regular mining should be made till a detailed Geologi¬ 
cal examination and map of the district is made, and, the Sur¬ 
vey could not undertake it this season. The following is an 
analysis of two specimens sent to Calcutta by Mr. Mcdlicott 
from Kotlee. 


No. L No. 2. 

Carbon ... 90 5 per cent. Carbon. 90 per cent. 

Volatile matter 4 0 „ Volatile .*• 6 „ 

Ash ... ... 5 5 „ Ash ... ••• 4 

Its general character is that of a hard anthracite. 
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ORCE IN BENGAL, THE PUNJAB 
AND MADRAS. 

On 1st Octobbb 1858. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

L—BENGAL. 



. 

! jaa. 

i*1 

os3 



European Cornu 

sioned Officers. 

European Non-Cc 

missioned, i 

Rank and File. 

Native Commissi 

od, Non-Comn 

sioned, and Rf 

and File. 

I Total. 

i 

Her Majesty’s Army : 

Royal Artillery; 2 Troops of Horse ) 
„ 13 Companies of Foot \ 

Cavalry ; 6 Regiments, including 2nd Bat¬ 
talion Military Train. 

Infantry ; 45 Regiments . 

99 

217 

2,194 

2,559 

2,911 

38,408 


2,658 

3,128 

40,602 


2,510 

43,878 

;•* 

46,388 

Hek Maj sty’s Indian Forces: 
Horse Artillery ; 3 Brigades ... ... 

Gun Lascars attached .. 
European Foot Artillery ; 0 Battalions... 

Gun Lascars at- 
” taohed 

Native Foot Artillery ; 3 Battalions ... 

Gun Lascars attach- 
” ” ed . 

85 

176 

70 

1,080 

14)67 

11 

167 

257 

601 

509 

606 

115 

1,332 

267 

2,744’ 

509 

687 

115 


331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

| 

jEuropean Liglit Cavalry ; 4 Regiments 

j Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry . 

Governor-General’s Body Guard 
European Infantry ; 4 Regiments 

- Invalids ... . 

\ Veteran Company . 

Sappm and ifiuers ... ... ... 

Native Infantry ; 25 Regiments, and the 

1 remnant of five others .. 

Irregular Cavalry; 12 Regiments 

K -iugurb Irregular Cava ry 

Mooltanee Reginent of Cavalry 

i Benares Horse . 

| Meade’s H irso 
'Alexander’s Horse . . 

Ul na's Horse ; 2 Regiments ... 

jCauud Corps i** .* 

152 

26 

3 

157 

73 

12 

656 

56 

1 

9 

6 

8 

5 

13 

10 

1,660 

242 

1 

2,695 

28! 

156 

39 

’ 1 
•** 

200 

5 

* 127 

853 

16,743 

5,261 

178 

670 

209 

495 

468 

1,064 

160 

1 

1,817 

267 

131 

2,852 

73 

28 

1,021 

17,438 

5,317 

179 

679 

215 

604 

473 

1,077 

370 
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Local Corps: 

Assam Local Artillery Battery; $ Com 
panies 

Sehundy Corps of Sappers and Miners... 
Infantry ; 31 Regiments ... 

Lahore Light Horse . 

Meerut Light Horse 
Peshawur Light Horse . 


Summary: 

British Troops . 

Indian Artillery . 

Cavalry and Infantry 

Total Military 

Police and other Corps in the Civil De¬ 
partment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency, on 1st Dec, 1858 

Cavalry ; 3 Corps . 

Infantry ; 12 Corps . 


Civil— Lower Provinces 


<SL 


to 

s 

ie 

o 3 

So 

|| 

W.I 

CO 

European Non-Com-; 

missioned, and 

Rank and File. j 

Native Commission-' 

ed, Non-Cora mis¬ 

sioned, and Rank! 
and File. 

1 

1 

132 

5 

9 

10 

1 

2 

30 

142 

119 

178 

108 

213 

19,143 

. 2 

2 

153 

1,344 

5,494 

45,854 

2,510 

331 

1,344 

43,878 

3,058 

5,494 

2,255 

45,854 

4,185 

52,430 

48,109 

3 

10 

1 . * 

15 

12 

406 

6,258 

13 

27 

6,664 


E-< 

Eh 


110 

216 

19,305 

149 

130 

341 


52,0*92 


46*338 

5,644 

52.692 


104,724 


424! 
6,2601 


6,704 
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II— PUNJAUB. 


Civil Troops under the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, 
on 1st November 1858. 


— 

Police. 

Levies. . 

Total 
in each 
Division. 

Grand Total. 

Cavalry. 

Infarttryl 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Serving in 







Punjaub ...... 

3,884 

6,425 

2,664 

4,765; 

17,7381 

l 


Serving in 





i 

24,078 

Delhi Terri- 





1 


tory. 

1,444 

2,872 

979 

1,045 

6,340 J 


„ in Hin- 







dostan. 

• • # 

2,088 

1,545 

• • • 

3,633 

3,633 

Civil— Pun- 







jaub. 

5,328! 

11,385 

5,188 

5,810 27,711 

27,711 


Note .—The Police and other 
Civil Corps in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces and in the Punjaub a- 
mount together to ... ... 34,375 Men. 

By a Return from the Quar¬ 
termaster-General’s Department 
it is shown that the organised 
Police Levies, &c. in the Ben- ' 
gal Presidency amount to ... 68,698 Men. 


Which would give to Oude 
and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces from which the Returns 
of Civil Corps have not been 
received *. 


34,323 


f Men in addition to the 
| numbers returned 

i for the Punjaub and 

the Lower Provin¬ 
ces. 
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Her Majesty's Army : 

Royal Artillery; Morse. 

r Foot 
Cavalry ; 2 Regiments 

iuieuts. 

Total .. 

Her Maje.yi f & Indiax Forces : 

1 iropean I nfant ry ; 3 Regin tents 
European Horse Artillery ; 1 Brigade ... 
European l oot ditto ; 1 Battalion 3 

Gun Lascars attached and Karkanah 

Establishments . 

Native Foot Artillery ; 1 Battalion 

Gun Lascars attached and Karkanah 

Establishments . 

Gun Lascars attached to Royal Ar¬ 
tillery . 

East Indian Artillery Drivers . 

Native Light Cavalry ; 7 Regiments ... 
Native Infantry ; 52 Regiments ... 

3 Extra Regiments, dit to.. 

Sappers and Miners . 

Madras Sapper Militia . 

Rt:gu Police Battalion ... ... t 

Native V(>teran Bat\alions (2) ... 

Corps appertaining to Civil Department 

Total . 

Si MAURY 

]} r ), * l * i’M s Arniy ... . 

•.iesi.y « Indian Forces 

Total . . # 


eg 

1 ^ 
c O 

O V 

O 

£r- 

o O 

o' o 

£ X 

m 

European N on-Com - 

missioned and 

Rank and File. 

Native Com mission¬ 

ed, Non-Commis¬ 
sioned, and Rank 
and File. 

*4 

£ 

i 

t 

* 226 

| 

233 

23 

653 

... 

678 

• 61 

1,226 


1,287 

318 

9,210 

... 

9 >^i 

400 

11,317 


11,726 

04 

2,656 


2,73f*l 

20 

495 

*194 

71 s 

69 

1,586 

23;: 

1,88S 

... 

... 

1,012 

1,012! 

14 

2 

639 

65 •“ | 

... 

... 

525: 

r Z"., 


« • • 

66 

66 

I 

‘13 

• ., 

49 j 

03 

21 

2,86^ 

; 2,0-391 

793 

198 

60.850 

| 60,3411 

) 

10] 

(V 1,1)4 2 

! i,0ft8 

1,103 

5,012 

66,849 

, ri’.ot; 11 


TOO V ,3171 
I 103i 

J_j__ 

l ,5] 2 iC,3»l 


jn.vsw 

t'i;,S i!i ?2,'JG41 

JO 84)001!■ 

1 

... 
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EVENUE ACCOUNT OF THE THREE INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 


For the Half-Year ending ZOtk June , 1859. 
I.—East Indian Railway. 


Captain C. J. Hodgson, Officiating Consulting Engineer to- 
the Bengal Government, reports the increase in the traffic ol ; 
the Bengal line as very considerable. The line was open for 142 
miles:— 

Gross Earnings ... ... ... Rs. 13,14,440 

Working Expenses ... ... ... ,, 5,89,799 


Profits . „ 7,24,641 

The expenses therefore were 44*87 per cent, on the earnings. 
The cost of the 142 miles of open line may be assumed at 
1,700,000 Rupees, on which the above sum is very nearly 4J 
per cent, or at the rate of per cent, per annum. The earn¬ 
ings might have been larger, but for the want of conveniences 
and means of transport lor further development of the Coal 
Traffic, although the increase in the year in that was no less 
than 80 per cent. The increase in the working expenses was 
nearly in the same ratio as the earnings. Fewer 1st Claes Pas¬ 
sengers were carried, but the number of 2nd and 3rd Class Pas¬ 
sengers increased satis factorily. The earnings from the Passenger 
Trains increased in a greater proportion than the number of Pas¬ 
sengers, and in nearly five times as great a proportion as the 

total distance run by the Trains; the earnings per Train mile 
increased considerably also, which facts show that more Passen¬ 
gers must have travelled per Train, and these, on the average 
greater distance-'. The quantity of ordinary Goods of all kinds 
carried, increased nearly 27-£ per cent.; but that of Minerals 
(Coal) 80 per cent, and the earnings from both 66 percent, 
being in amount very nearly three-fourths of the whole in¬ 
crease of earnings. The increased earnings per Train mile 
show, either, that the Trains were*better filled, or that the 
Goods were carried longer average distances, probably both to 
some extent. Part of this increase was in materials carried for 
the Railway Company $ works. Approximately iho increase 
in merchandize carried for the public was 


Ordinary Goods 
Minerals 


Quantity 25 per cent. Earnings 20 per cent. 
. „ 03 ... „ (if/ „ 
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receipts from Special Traffic decreased. The Steam Fel 
... count shows a large balance against the vessels. If they could 
avoid accidents they would shew no serious loss. 


That the total working expenses should have increased 47’7 
per cent, with Train mileage only greater by 22i per cent, is an 
unpleasant feature in the Account Current. The percentage of 
44g on the earnings is not high compared with Railways in otner 
parts of the world, but considering’ tnai at present the renewals 
of Permanent Way are trifling, and how favorably this Railway 
is circumstanced in respect to Coal, this rate is LigliCi than it 
should be on this line with its exceptionally large Traffic, i he 
highly paid European establishments, especially the Eoc mo¬ 
tive, should be reduced. 


The returns shew that the maintenance of way increased very 
nearly in the same proportion jbls the receipts. The increase is 
almost entirely in the renewal of Permanent Way, all oilier 
item? shewing a decreased charge per Tram mile. The ultimate 
cost of deteriorating of rails is expected to amount to 1 per eect, 
per annum on the original cost. The Locomotive charges in¬ 
creased in a ratio even higher than the receipts. 


Of the 8 v per cent, on Capital, 4^ was from Passengers amt 
3 5 from goods. The number of Engines erected amt m hand 
was 73, of which 48 were for goods. The number despatched 
to the North West was 21. In the carriage and waggon de¬ 
partment there were in good running condition a total of 1.117 
vehicles of all sorts against 971 for the half year ending Decem¬ 
ber 18.38, showing an increase of 14-6 vehicles running. The 
number built and turned out of the shops at Howrah during the 
six months was 162, or an average of 27 vehicles per month. 


II. — G. I. P. Railw ay. 

The G. T. P. Railway shows satisfactory results in respect 
^-4h to Earnings and Expenditure, when compared vitb either 
the other Railways open. The gross earnings mma than 
doubled in amount those $£ the corresponding hail ot 18 '’♦.the 
ugure bein^— 


Cross Eaiuiucrg, 1st half of 1858 
-> 18551 


Kd. 4,50,1)9.1 
„ 9.5.5,709 


The length of line open iu the two half yem-a vvu a respectively 

E 2 
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st half of 1858 


1st half of 1859 ... 

The Gross Receipts were 
Maintenance and TVorkin 


( Concan 

Deccan 

{ Concan 

Deccan 
g Expenses 


Milo-. 


89 

0 

89 

106 


! 

} 


Rs. 





89 

195 

955,709 

426,452 


Net Receipts ... ... ... 529,257 

The Expenses were therefore 44.6 per cent, of Earnings. 

,, Profits „ 55.4 „ 

The Gross Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 4,901 7 0 

» per train mile ... „ 6 11 9 

The Profits per cent, per annum on Capital „ £5 14 3 

For the two Sections separately— 

Concan. Deccan. 

Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 7,747 7 2 2,523 13 9 

„ per train mile ... „ 4 2 11 2 14 10 

Profits per cent, per annum „ £8 13 6 £2 11 8 

the Deccan l»ne still getting very little traffic, especially be¬ 
tween Poona and Diksal, a. distance 64 miles. The decrease of 
fine lrurn one anna to half an anna per mile raised the number 
cf 2nd class passengers from 18,4904 in the first half of 1858 to 
66,2104, and the receipts from Rs. 25,152 to Rs. 53,128. The 
third class traffic duly increased. Though the first class traffic 
decreased, the receipts on the whole shew an increase of 33 per¬ 
cent. Coinparing the G. I. P. with the E. I. Railway, we find 
the following results:— 


The total Earnings of the two lines were— 

E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 13,14,439 

G. I. P. Railway, ... ... „ 9,55,709 


The Passenger Traffic thus— 

E. I. Railway. 

1st Class ... No. 6,661 ^ 
2nd » » 29,258 

3rd » » 6*44,435 


Total No. 6,80,354 
Receipts ••• 4,36,738 

-Average per passen¬ 
ger 


G. I. P. Railway. 
5,96SA 
66,2101 
5,35,50(5 


6 , 07,685 

0 0 3,53,112 0 0 




0 10 3 


0 9 34 
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Goods traffic— 

E. I. Railway. 
Merchandise Mds. 3,00,001) 
Railway Materials 3,16,000 
Minerals ... „ 28,84,732 



G. I. T\ Railway. 
20,79,392 
14,74,938 


Total Mds. ... 40,00,732 
Total Receipts Rs. 7,70,122 


35,54,330 

5,34,090 


or, excluding the Minerals on the East Indian Railway— 

E. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 

Receipts.Rs. 2,73,211 0 0 5,30,794 0 0 

„ per ton 

carried. „ 6138 4 210 

„ per mile 

open . „ 1,938 0 0 2,722 0 O 


showing the traffic in ordinary Merchandise on the G. . 1 . P. 
Railway to he vastly greater than on the K. I. Railway, hut 
paying less per ton carried—but per mile of line open, the ad¬ 
vantage is 6 till with the G. I. P. Railway. 

On the Concan line alone the receipts from Merchandise 
were Rs. 4,390 per mile—considerably more than double the 
receipts from the same on the least Indian line. 

The Expenses amounted to the following percentage on the 
Gross Receipts— 

E. I. Railway, ... ... ... ... 44.37 

G. I. r. Railway,' ... ... ... 44-62 

But on the Concan Line alone the percentage was on! 30-96 ; 
on the Deccan Line it was 50.71. The expeuses of niuir.ee- 
nance of a great part of the Deccan LineVere still charged 
to capital hut on the Concan Line, being all charged to Reve¬ 
nue, amounted to Rs. 513 per mile acainst Rs. S79 on the E. 
1 . Line. 


In the Locomotive 
were— 


Department the expenses per train mile 

Q 


5 ! u the 1,. 1. Railway, 
0n the G. I. P. Railway, 



lhero being only this small diilerome ^though the 
P cr engine mile on the E. L. Rail wav was, Rs 0 

And on the G. I. p fiGl W av ... 0 



- p Oi' III ok 

1 7 

fi 7 $ 
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,, reason being, that the expenses of establishments oil the 
P. Line are very much below those on the L. I. Railway. 

The Profits on the E. I. Railway amounted to £8-10 per 
cent, per annum. On the G. I. P. Railway they amounted to 
£5-14-3 on the whole Line, but on the Concan Line only, to 

£8-13-6. .. . 

The next half year would shew considerable improvement m 
the Deccan line consequent on the opening from Diksal to 
Barsee Road, which took place on the 24th October. 



III.— Madras S. W. Railway. 


The Gross Receipts were, ... ••• R - 2,59,459 

Expenses, ... ••• ••• » 1,82,91 7 

Profits, ... ••• Ra. 76,482 


The Expense was therefore 704 and the Profits 294 per cent, 
of the Earnings. The Maintenance of Way being no longer 
chargeable to Capital brought up the Expenses to this high per- 
centaoe. The cost per mile open was Rs. 879, exactly the same 
as on the E. I. Line, but the traffic being so small, this expense 
t0 1d very heavily, amounting to Rs. 1-1-4 per train mile. 

The Expenses in other respects were not greater than on the 
other two railways. Those of the locomotive department were 
much lower being only Rs. 0-9-10 per train mile, although the 
cost of fuel was about three times as much a on the E. J. line. 
But the weight of the trains is not more than half that of those 
of the E. I. Railway. The 1st'and 2nd class passengers were 
carried by both fast and slow trains at a loss 

The number of 3rd Class Passengers carried was less than 
one-fourth of the number to the. East Indian Railway, but the 
quantities of merchandise (exclusive of minerals) were— 


E. I. Railway 
Madras Railway 

And the receipts were 

Per mile open 

Per ton carried 


Mds. 

. 8,00,000 

... 5,76,244 

E. I. Railway. 
Rs. 2,00000 0 0 

„ 1,428 8 0 

7 0 0 


Per mile open. 
0,674 
6,003 

Madras Railway. 
74,435 0 0 
776 0 0 
3 9 11 


e . t j iat although the qu antity carried per mile of line open was 
irreater on the° Madras Railway, the receipts per ton were far 
j? g rj-j on ]y satisfactory feature of the returns is that the 
< -oent of traffic of all hinds grows every successive half year. 
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( _ | J i Total 

[January \ ; 121 Miles } P<.r Mile open 
| |to June.j ) | Per Train Mile 

! « ! j i&:>0. j ) 0 (Total; 

j i ' !j.. r.irtry ; 141 Miles Per Mile open 

j t j to Junes 1 (Per Train Mile 

’ g fi 1358 . 

; Janua. 8 j Miles } Per Mile open 

X j- ;to «J me. ; 


8. ! j ( Total 

n y * 89 Miles < Per Mile ope 

/ Per Train Mik 

. lBVi. / (Total 

. ■ 'avriary > 195 Miles Mile op 
" .to June.) ; »,*«•.« 


open 
Per Train Mile 


• 


i 


! 196 “. ) (Total 

.uiu : y j , 85 ’ Per Mile open 

! 4 o J - «ie \ ) ( Per Train Mile 

i 

18o9. j \ (Total 

. u'ir. r; 96 Miles l Per Mile Open 
t. I Per Train Mile 


,...{ 3,601 

. 47 

(’Passengers , 06 ) 

\ Total ... -02J 
.. ^ 6,179 
69 

j Passengers 1 ‘11) 

( Total ... ‘66 j 

.1^969 

.131 

i Pa,, C ng^. ; W j J |g | 

.. 156 | 2,655 



1 So. So. ; Es. A. 

54*202 581,271 411,83-2 1 2 

1 . . 1 3.403,10 Oj 3 S40! 0 

' 4 ! 1 2 1 , > 3 5 

1 11 6 \ 1,16 
6 i 1,435 0Sr», 354 509, 521 6 3 770,122'. 0 
4,570 14,825 3,013 10 0 5,461 13 

6 04 ) I0-37 ) ! 4 121 6.) 4 2 

•2-20 ( |2-32 <f 1 11:10 j 2 Hi 

412,000,436,730, 229,105 14| 6,230,869] 5; 
4,630 ,'4,907 j 2,571 3j 7. 2,594. 1 
9-25, Wm) ! o' 2; 2 ) 4 2 

442 [ 4-38 ( j 2 4 

535,606 007,085.420,758 9, 


( Total 


2.740 
4-48) 
2-09 J' 


3,116 
5-08 / 


... 5 


11 


110,895:120.006 
1,376 (1,411 


.515 


,3,628 
...is 59 

..,.*000 :-07 


150,423 

1,667 

1*43 


166,506 
1,031 
201 


2,15711 
3 8 
1 10 
120,047 12 
1,412'. 5, 


2 2. ) 

4 7; j 2 4 
f4> 0 534,090; 7 


459,995 3 
5,108 7, 
4' 9 


9! 2J3814 

3; ) 3 14 

3 \ 2! I 

7G,336, 2 
898 li 


/ 

li 

7 955,709 
91 4,90 1 j 


140,956 1 
1,530 

* 1 


8 112,503) 0| 




144 
li 7 


3 n 

i 

196,383 14 
2,310 : 6 


259,459 1 
2,702 11 
3 5 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE INDUS AT ATTOCIv. 



Punjab Selections, Vol. IV., No. 3. 

1860. 

Tliis selection consists of the correspondence of Major Robert¬ 
son, (Miiciating Superintendent of theLahorc and Peshawur Road, 
ami of Captain Taylor, Executive Engineer, Nowshera, with the 
I unjab and Supreme Governments, containing projects for im¬ 
proving the passage of the Indus at Attock. A bridge-of-bomsis 
maintained at Attock for 7 or 8 months of the year, and no im- 
provement whatever is then required ; but the ferry during the 
hot months is both tedious and dangerous. 

L—Major Robertson suggests a Steam Ferry. The boat used 

must be capable of being worked up to a spbed of 17 miles an 
lorn, as the current runs at 13. To be manageable its extreme 
length should not exceed 100 feet, its breadth 14 feet nor 5 
naught 3 leet. The boat would not give a displacement of more 
now . r0 n, 5 ° \° , 5 ° tons ?’ and vvould require engines of 50 horse 
mrTt li °- r C1 r 0ata there shou,d be three. As the river rises 

c"ln l ,fv feot ’ f»r communU 

cation with the shore would be required. A basin, or wet dock 

^TwoulO be "’ USt b ° COMtruoted ^ the fort. The toil 
3 Steamers, ... t> , ro ‘ ’ 

3 Landing stages and wet dock, "* ... ..T’ 3 45000 

aintenanee, at 5 per cent, equal to a capital of 4,18,400 

Rnt . . 7,63,400 

ment? '!^ e ( ' U 8 i )e f sl0Q ioot bridge, on masonry piers and abut- 
&«wpenaioa W £!S ed “ f 8 f° be 8uitable for a full cart roadway 
about twit i Y.f® 6 ’ uu g bt he constructed across the Indtis for 
ritorv wo i U i " 3 rupBcs. If we retain the Trans-Indus fer- 
brido-e wmi.u i , c ? P ernianeut bridge over the river. A foot 

IL-Jc„ *t * > f ! r3t 8te P to it; - 

smaller scale m u‘ -^ a yi° r .suggests another scheme on a 
boats of fi vo V,,, , ^ ould keep the present establishment of six 

four triiw a \u 8 , rdon > manned by six men oach, and making 
mi f'l generally miident .... the traffic 

... u rt acl Weather or on an emergency, 'u ad- 

burden worked » luUd tw <> steamers of 30 or w tons 

bUHlen, worked by engines of 20 or 30 horse power. They 

- .inf p.y on the common ferry line, and their power would. 
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simply sufficient to fetch across the river in all weathers. 
The- should be Screws with a draught ol 2£ feet. 1 hey could 
be built and fitted at Attack with engines from Bombay, in one 
season, at a cost of Bs. 12,000 each. They would require a 
European overseer and a second class hand on salanes o. Rs. 
150 and 80 respectively. Such a ferry would be more useful 
than a permanent bridge, which an enemy might destroy. 
Peshawur holds a strong force, but it is the farthest point ol 
our dominions, and were our flank turned from one of the other 
passes in the Dernjat, a retreat might be necessary for a time. 
The new gunboats prepared by Messrs. George Rennie and 
Sons for tiie Indian Government should be used, lhe one 
about to be sent to Mooltan might be tried on the Indus. 

III.— Major Robertson proposes another plan—to drive a 
tunnel under the bed of the Indus through rock, at a proba¬ 
ble cost of about 5 lakhs of rupees. There would not be the 
same difficulties as in the case of the Thames j imneh winch was 
carried through the loam and silt of the bed ol lhe river. At 
the best spot for the tunnel the width of the river is 1,21 
feet The rock is at no point 40 feet under the low coidwea- 
the - surface of the river; and allowing a sale thickness oi rock 
between the roof of the tunnel and bed of the river, he faxes the 
upper level of the excavation at GO feet under low water mark. 
The dimensions proposed for the tunnel inside, are 24 feet wide 
by 20 feet in height, and a lining under the river ot brick ma- 
fi01irv 2 feet thick. This places lhe formation level of the road- 
way feet under the low level; and placing the entrances 100 
f t , 4 a | )ove ibis level for safety, there are 182 feet to descend and 
-i«ctnd. The gradient proposed is 1 in 20; rather steep tor 
i - Pvuy traffic, but offering no difficulties to ordinary traffic. 
The total length would be 7,215 feet with 10 shafts 9 feet in 
diameter for ventilation. The time of execution would not exceed 
4 years. To test the feasibility ol' the work he proposes a small 
drift gallery under the bed of the river at a cost of Rs. 9,834. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab recommend.- tlm Go¬ 
vernment of India to sanction this drift gallery. On the oth 
March 1859, he ie informed that with so many important un¬ 
finished works spread over the country, the (iovernment is com- 

it j decline sanction to a work, which, however useful, is 
pc i that emergent diameter that alone at this time would jus- 
rf the requisite expenditure. At. the same time the Govern- 
1 . m ' i,moves of that portion of Captain Ta \ lot’s proposal which 

,-Sncc V <h« experimental ot>e .jf uwofth. K aw 
■mu-boats for the ferry at Attack, and promises to make a tm- 
,i ' .iri the subiect when it is known whether 

tlier commumouuon uu tm oum 


SM1V of 


: gun-boAte urc ftYtulable on 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF QfUDE. 
First Report, to March, 1S59. 


<SL 


.'Parliamentary Papers. 

This report was drawn up by Mr. Montgomery, the Chief 
Commissioner, previous to relinquishing his office in March 
1859. As the first report since the annexation of the Province 
it notices many subjects of general interest beyond the scope 
ol the usual annual review of an administration. 

I.—OlJDE BEFORE ITS FINAL SUBJUGATION. 

Physical Outlines anil Products, ^r .— Oudo is situate in the 
centre ol the great sub-Himalayan valley, drained by the river 
Ganges and its tributaries, and extending from E. loimitude 

73 ' 16' to the junction of that river with the Brahmputra at 

the head of the Bay of Bengal. Bounded on the north by the 
lower ranges ot the Himalayan chain, its opposite limit is clearly 
defined by the river Ganges. An irregular line running from 
the Ganges near Futtehgurh to the Philibheet Tend: above 
Khj leeguih, separates Oudli from Rohilcund on the west, and 
on the cast a similar demarcation, extending from the Ganges 
across the Gogra to the Nepal Hills, defines the eastern boun¬ 
daries of the older districts of Jounpore, Azimghur, and Goruck- 
porc. In the form of a parallelogram, the Province of Oudh 
lies obliquely on the map, stretching from the 80th to the 83rd 
meridian of E. longitude, and 25° 40' to 28th parallel of north 
latitude, giving a superficial area of about 23,924 square miles, 
its climate varies. On the west the dry winds parch the soil; 
on t io south-east the moisture of the eastern winds cover it 
wito a pleasing verdure. The sub-montune jungles, known 

o 1 t\ ii- iai ’ arc d . cadl y’ * )ut the country between the Gogra 
• ii' no 1 Innalayas yields exuberant crops. The rivers Goomtce, 

’“onka and Gogra intersect the length of the Province >n 
IVvia C . c, . Hlrs,e - Steamers can ply ou the Gogra as far up as 
cial t- sinuosities of the Goomtce limit cumincr- 

Ivtni 14 '> the other streams arc mere riyulcts, except the 
t '■ w 1 ‘ a mountain torrent. Of timber trees such as 

Tht^T'°’ teak there is a plentiful growth. 

• . 1 pulation, of which no census lias yet been taken, is 

estimated at ,.* mill hus. Of Bra! nin ca lcs there are many sub- 
< ni ioL" ie highest rank is assigned t<> ilm Mmsur, Sinikul, 
iewarry, Dube, Phathak, Pumlc/ l pudbyti.-and Cboubu; Wt 
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c are 113 other tribes all carefully graduated in the B 
fnical scale. .The Baiswarrah Bajpoots claim to be of ancient 
stock, sprung from one Tilok Chund, who came from Oojain in the 
days when Malwa was governed by Vickramajeet, or about the 
commencement of the Christian era. His two grandsons settled 
themselves, the one in the village of Nybussa and the other 
in Symbunsee near to Oonao. Another branch is widely spread 
under the names of Bains, Bhall, Sultan, Kauhpuria, Suruj- 
bunsi, Chundrbunsi. From these two castes the Company drew 
40,000 of its finest men. Mahomedan communities of Sheikhs, 
Svuds, Moghuls, .and Afghans are to be found throughout the 
Province, and there are a few families originally sprung from 
Hindoo stock, whose ancestors embraced the faith of the con¬ 
querors, but who still adhere to the rites and customs regarding 
inheritance, marriage, and tenure of land, which are observed 
by their Hindoo brethren. The aborigines are found among 
the lowest class of cultivators, the Passees, Lodhis, Koormecj 
and Kachis. Towards the hills are the Tharoos. Poppy cul¬ 
tivation is extensive, but now the bulk of the produce finds its 
waj into the Government factories at Ghazcepore. The 
most important and lucrative manufactures are ot salt, saltpetre, 
and soda. The trade with Nepal consists of an exchange of 
sidt and opium for the iron, copper, brass and borax of the hills. 
Wheat, barl 'y, maize, the long-stalked bajra, rice and pulse 
arc staple products; cereals, oil, sugar-cane, indigo and cotton 
are produced in abundance. 

Arrcitint History. —Oude is first mentioned in Menu as Pan- 
chala or Cunya Oubja. Its capital, Ajoodya, was the birth¬ 
place and seat of a race of Kings who boasted descent from the 
Sun and Moon, and ruling over Oudli proper and the country 
between the Jumna and Gauges, are now claimed as the pro¬ 
genitors of the Princes of all other countries in India. The far- 
lamed Kama was it* king two or three centuries before Chrisi ; 
sixty princes ruled after him, when the seat of empire was trans¬ 
ferred to Kanouj. The boundaries of this new kingdom extend¬ 
ed at one time as lar as the Chumbul and to Ajmir, and were 
maintained till the final overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, in 
A. D. 1193, by the Moosulman conquerors. 

Then it became part ot the Delhi empire. In Akbar’s divi¬ 
sion of his territory it became a S: obah and was governed by a 
Viceroy. The founder of its dynasty was Saadut Khan Boothan- 
ul-Mulk, originally a merchant of Khoorasan, who rose to high 
military command iu the reign of Mahomed Shah, A. D. 1720, 
and attain d to such power in ins Province that he not only re¬ 
pelled the attack of a powerful enemy, but marched with a eon- 
idenhie force to the aid of his Royal Master when invaded by 



'^^tnr/Shah, King of Persia. He was succeeded by his nepheiJ 
, Sul'dnr Jung who ruled for 15 years, and died at Fyzabad in 
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1754; lie by Shujali-ood-Dowla, who with the son of the Em¬ 
peror Alungeer II., besieged Patna and seized Allahabad in 
1758, was created Wuzir by the Prince when he became em¬ 
peror and was defeated by the British at the battle of Buxar 
in 1768. By his treaty with Clive he made over Corah and 
Allahabad to the Emperor. In 1774, being unable to reco\ r 
from the Rohillas a sum of 40 lakhs of rupees, the price ‘of his 
aid in expelling the Mahrattas from" Robilcund, Shujah-ood- 
dowlah obtained the help of the British troops, for whose ser - 
vice and protection he agreed to pay an annual sum. Shortly 
alter this lie died, on 26th January 1775, at Fyzabad, the capi¬ 
tal of his dominions. Asaph-ood-dowlah ruled froitr 1775 to 
1797, and changed the scat of Government from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow. Wajir Aly, who succeeded, reigned till 1798, when 
he was deposed by Saadut Ali Khan. A treaty was entered 
into by this Wajir, whereby he agreed to give an annual sub¬ 
sidy of 76 lakhs, in payment of the troops kepi up for the sup- 
port of his power, and to make over the fort of Allahabad to 
1 he British. As this and other conditions were not fulfilled, 
ajir liquidated his debt by ceding to the Company the pro¬ 
vinces South of the Ganges and Robilcund, yielding an estimat¬ 
ed revenue of £1,350,000 sterling. 

Saadut Ally Khan died in 1814 and was succeeded by Ghazee- 
ood-deen Hyder, who was elevated to the rank of King in 1819 and 
died in 1827. llis son Nascer-ood-dccu Hyder spent his davs in de¬ 
bauchery, and died 7th July, 1837. The Queen mother attempted 
to wrest the Crown for her favourite son, Mounna Jan. The at¬ 
tempt was successfully resisted by Col. Low, the Resident; the 
tyMiecn mother and her boy were sent to honourable confinement 
lh . -diunar, and Mahomed Ally Shah put on the throne. Alter a 
l A M ^ a distinguished by comparative economy, he died in 181*:, 
wa succeeded by his .-on Amjid Ally Shah who reigned 
governing till his death in 1847, and he by his Bon 
iyid Ally Shah, the last King, The internal history is summed 

*i > ni tiie.se words !•—— Uniform ovfv»nvar»rmoo nrwl nnnornllBlnd 
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<cry to the Barons of the West. Saadut Klian collected hi 
revenues carefully. But in time a class of Chuckladars or Codec- 
.ore grew up who were not supervised, I or bribes they mat e 
over to Talookdars the villages of independent holders, and so 
increased the power of the former. The revenues of the few 
Crown estates were lucrative, because they were paid direct. 
The simplest system under which the Zemindar paid was the 
Huzoor Tehseel. He paid the quota Why the King direct 
into the treasury. Out of a revenue of a million and a quaitei 
only 9 lakhs, however, were collected in this way. Lite Lzarali 
was a farming lease system, by which the king received with- 
out trouble a certain income, and the Collector was allowed lull 
scope for exaction. If the Chuekladar and lalookdar com¬ 
bined, the ryots were plundered; it they were in opposition, 
rebellion and war prevailed. Twice, in the tune oi Col. Bail.n; 
and of Col. Low, the British induced the kings to try the Arnanee 
or trust management, but twice it failed. Butin 18 It it was again 
tried and 'found to be as bad as the contract plan, enriching the 
Collector instead of the King. The Nazim appointed to remit 
to the treasury, not a fixed sum, but whatevei he cou < i.u^c, 
enjoyed full power so long as he could bribe' the Court people. 
As tin instance of this. In Sooltanpore the Nazina collected 27 
lakhs nominally, and accounted to the Crown lor only 17, but far 
less found its way to Lucknow. He claimed.remissions, compensa- 
1 oi" for troops, repairs of forts and fictitious expenses ol ail 
sorts. The item of Nanltar swelled the exactions from the ryots and 


§L 


did not 


add to the coffers of tho king. Originally a subsistence 


llowance uiven to the Collector, it came to be a varying per- 


fi.-ii'r'.ge of remissions. There was also the Kubz system. -The 
king gave bills on the Nazim ior the pay of a legiment. Lie 
soldiery we re turned loo.se into a di3 v ict, and .lie receipt of the 
commandant was delivered to the Court as an item of revenue pro¬ 
perly accounted for. All evidence goes to prove that, though the 
iniquities and aggressions of Talookdars were undoubtedly great, 
b ,;y were not generally oppressive to their own ryots, and were 
on!'/ aggressive and cruel towards others, cither because they 
were harassed by Chuckladars, or toon auvantage of the utter 
weakness of the Government. 

Judicial Administration of the Oude Government.—" Of Ju- 
dicial Courts, there were none in Oude, save at the capital, and 
these were inefficient and venal/ Throughout Oude, the whole 
Judicial establishment only numbered 61 persona, whose aggre- 
15,672 a year, lu a few of the Criminal 


Courts the form of justice and the law of the Koran wevcmdhcr- 
cd to. but iu the Civil Courts justice was openly bought and so. d 
The son of the High Priest presided over the 1 ghest Court ot 
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icature, and tried cases without reference to the king. The 
profligacy of the Kotwal, or chief Police Magistrate of the city, 
was notorious. The favourite fiddler held a Court of Requests. 

In the Court of Civil Judicature for the trial of suits the final 
decision was given in favour oi the most libera) litigant. A 
minor Court of Civil suits of small causes, and many others of 
inferior character and as grossly corrupt, were held in the city. 
One Court was specially held for the receipt and investigation of 
sepoys’ petitions, received through the. Resident from the sol¬ 
diers of the British Army. The Nazims of Provinces had power 
to administer a summary kind of justice. J"he grossest crimes 
were compounded for by a simple fine. The talookdars adminis¬ 
tered a rude kind of justice to their tenants. Those of Gonda 
and Sultanpore enjoyed the privilege from the King of Delhi of 
conferring the title of Rajah. Akbar iS avees or news-writers were 
employed by Government to report on the proceedings of each 
functionary, They were of course grossly corrupt, so much so 
that the office of u Head Newsman” was sold by contract. The 
remonstrances of the Resident at last put an end to this mock¬ 
ery of all justice. Thu Police, with the exception of those under 
European Officers on the frontier, were equally corrupt. That part 
of the Army not commanded by European Officers was without 
drill, discipline, or decent apparel, received barely Rs. 3 a month 
and that generally in arrears, and was kept only to overawe 
refractory landholders. In spite of inherent evils tlie regiments 
under Captains Bunbury, Orr, Barlow and Magness were efficient. 
The Paymaster’s office in the Army was like the news-writer’s 
department in the Civil police. 

I here were two kinds of Kubz collection the Lalculamcc and 
the IVoosulec Kubz. Under the Laknlamee contract, the Com¬ 
mandant of a regiment agreed to pay to the Government 
tax-gatherer a certain fixed amount, for which the estate 
nas declared to be liable. Under the second system, the 
Commandant was informed of the balance due from tin; 
Tif 1 ^ 0 ' an d merely pledged himself to recover whatever he could. 
ie COu htry was thus devastated, and women and children uf- 
®old into slavery* The size and cost of tlie military forces 
bm n !; un ° a ky the Kings of Oudh were never fairly estimated, 
out they varied from 10,000 to 80,000 men. In Wapd All 
* * * 8 Colonel Sleeman placed the nominal returns of the 
-n f fi° /” ■ at 59,000 men. at a cost of 42 UkIu* oi rupee's, 

. i Police at 22,000 men, involving an expenditure of 

,e v > thus 51 lakhs or nearly one-half of the annual revenue, 
uuc i mpended in it* actual collodion, irrespective of the cost of 

the higher establishments. 
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vjiJqnvcr ament, and Annexation .—There was but one road iro 
^npore to Lucknow, but 5 permanent bridges and these di¬ 
lapidated. Though the how of wealth was into Oude, Luck¬ 
now alone was cared for. The people were oppressed and 
the troops starved, but the King had always secret treasures 
and his ministers were men of unbridled cupidity. Illegal 
incomes from the sale of appointments amounted to 21 lakhs 
a year, of which the Prime Minister alone received lo and 
the Finance Minister 3. For 50 years, and more, it was 
the painful but important duty of each succeeding .Resident to 
plead the cause of the ryot, and point out the excesses ot the 
Monarch : and a pressing part of each Governor General s duties 
v;: s to adjure in solemn terms the rulers oi Oudli to cast aside 
the frivolities and follies of a voluptuous Court, and bestir them¬ 
selves to the discharge of the paramount duties ot Government. 
On the 6th February 1856 Oudh was transferred to the Com- 
nan v 

Administration from Annexation to Mutiny. The last Lesident 

at the Court of Lucknow was Major General Sir James Out- 

ram. On the incorporation of Oude with the British l'nnpne, 
he was appointed by the Governor General the first Chief 
Commissioner for its affairs. In subordination 'to him 
appointed a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner, Commis¬ 
sioner:- of Division, Deputy Comm is doners, assistants and ex¬ 
tra -Stain-, and the administration was to be conducted as 
far as possible in accordance with the system which had proved 
so successful in the Punjab. The country was to be divided into 
4 Commisciouerships, these into 5 districts, each under a De¬ 
puty Commissioner, aided by assistants anti extra assistants. For 
the management oi the Police and 'he admini-^tiatiuii of Ciitnimd 
Justice in the cities of Lucknow and Fyzabad, two special 
Military Assistants were appointed; an 1 of Jails 

wa ■ authorized, and a department of Public Works organized. 



revenue would be forestalled by an impoverished Government, and 
were directed to collect from the standing crop and sequestrate it 
if necessary to enforce payment. The land revenue was then to 
lie settled summarily for 3 years with the parties actually in 
possesion, without any recognition of proprietary right. The 
Lament- W ere to be moderate, and were twice lowered in sorno 
’ ■ a” One per cent, on the demand was levied for a road fund, 
aS provision was made for the village police. The consideration 
of the claims of Talookdars and middlemen was to be made the 
subject of judicial trial. . 
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iG Teh seels, or sub-divisions of districts, were made to com¬ 
prise villages yielding an aggregate ol between 9 and 3 lakhs. 
Police posts were established at convenient distances - 


<8L 


.i once posts were estaunsneu unu.o 

were protected by an efficient constabulary, and the lines of 
communication were carefully guarded : the landholders were 
called upon to give up their guns; jails, public offices, and Go¬ 
vernment dispensaries were located in such buildings us were 
ton ml to be available. Transit duties were abolished, and tlier 
petty exactions of oppressive landholders were suppressed. The 
municipal charges for watch and ward - were defrayed by the 
levy of a moderate octroi. As in the Punjab all land claims 
were heard by the Settlement Officer. Where there was pro¬ 
per proof, where deeds had been granted by the awab or King, 
where uninterrupted possession for 3 generations or 20 years 
was established, where there were moderate endowments of re¬ 
ligious establishments or public buildings, rent-free tenure wa? 
allowed. Military grants were resumed. Special claims were 
decided on their, merits. The establishments of the ex-re^ai 
Court were paid up and pension claims enquired into, theli- 
mils of the salt-producing districts were delined, and separate 
contracts given for the manufacture. The old monopoly of salt¬ 
petre was kept up, and realised Ks. 52,000 for one year. The 
North VV cst Ahkavee system was put in force. The Punjab 
system of Forest conservancy was carried out, and the same sys¬ 
tem of administering justice. A Military Police of 3 Regiments 
of infantry and 9 droops of Cavalry was organised, subordinate 
to a * uperintendent of Police. The Civil Police was formed 
on the model ol the older provinces. The Judicial Commission¬ 
ers might pass sentence of imprisonment or transportation for life, 
and cd death with the concurrence of the Chief Commissioner. 
Commissioners of divisions could imprison or transport for periods 
^ tort ot life, and deliver judgment in cases in the lower Court 
where a sentence not exceeding 9 years was awardable. The 
J ( Commissioner had the powers of a Magistrate, and 
‘ ■ wiiu . to three years’imprisonment. Assistant (Join- 
<jmis ot the 1st, 2d, and 3d class were empowered to cxer- 
j M 1 ‘ HV or restricted powers, according as tin :y had 

, {|y h one, or no examinations. For the disposal of 
d)e Ymhr?* ll| isdcmeauor, and for the general convenience of 
ed U y °. olno ot the Tehsoeldara in the districts wen invest-- 
nssault aim'** u dicial powers, to hoar and decide ■ barges of 
The r i ' n Y larceny. Prisms wore csUd.briied, 

intorfr was intivduecu, : ive where -he hx Lid 

j ntcrteicd Small Cause Courts also were cdablisluKl Both 
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rTee had the ri«ht of appeal to the highest authority. The sta 

tute of limitauon ^ 'cu^c* uoc^to^^eais.^^^ 

Occupation of 0«d* { ^J'^ a3se ^ ed at Cawnpore; 
H K°32nd held Lucknow supported bv miillery; «W 

Booltanpore and jo • disbanded his troop? and exhort- 

M* < «* K ' n S ■ '1 thrcXed commotion in Luck- 
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ed them t-' 1 good behAvitnu. nTdown by the civil authorities, 

.- 


SSK=S&i=rsjffi£ 

left in March 1857, and his place was supply 
"“v • 'Ienrv Lawrence. The ex-King had gone "'H i 
the remnants of his Co art were - u, 
mcknow. District officers were everj^heic l>usm> vv u 
settlements, civil courts, and pnMw ' All Oudo 

b “*! "nTLSSto? *e» Koer Hurde© Bululi, 
w ! w Vlded the JuttegurLfcarrison and received English fagi- 

ofB.il, »w»rr‘»J 1 ”*,T 

from Hooltanporc “ SlW ^o" iigh, 

i?, , r i; \ Drifiouerasafely into AUahabau , 

Kn of the Buiswarra Brfjpoots, who saved the 4 BU v vo 8 
o r WJ) n..rc; and the Rajah of iiulrampore who escorted the 

?«%* "■» «.,) from fend. 


Bajal 


>S AVllO rlL'l IUM<‘ VJV»uvaM» , r I' \ 1 

'Maun Si igh was the most m.Huentud ol 'he la.uol 


ile 


nd his ancestors, as Chuckladars acquired extensive tern 
1 -• t - dispossessed ot nearly tli 


l 1 on annexation he was 


torv: and on auuc*.uwvu . * TA l w .* 

oylidc. In May 1S57 lu was confined in for :vvar,«n 

revenue. Spcedilv set free he received the officers who He 
, t , „ Fyzahad into his fort of Shah-urge. At one the proprie¬ 
tors of villages who had received the.r lamis acknowcepd his 
Mr.Hi superiority, His subsequent defe- non 10 the »de ol the 
' isr h, a attack on the Residency, his vacillation and hesitation 

*"A' * -• i . 1 1 * 1 , 1 .% ItrltVMf .mi«i !.>.% MniiiLf I ' 


service rendc 


f ,‘illv to surrender, greatly dimmed the bright 
i fl 0 outlet. All those have b m rewarded. 

U Recoih/vcst of ■ >*!<■ - After the rebel ol the garrison, <d< ncr 

al Ou train 


kept a hold on the province in- t months at Alum 


Hugh. In Mi"* 1* 
rebel city. THo ( p/ ei 
to all landholders ol Oud 
Urinp confiscation as 


iv «, -- 

ift 1 he Cotmnander-in-Clnof captured tm 
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demandim 


ben it 
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lontgoiuery was appointed Chief Commissioner in April 1858. 
He spared no pains to make known to the people that tine", 
submission and faithful obedience to the paramount power would 
stay the execution of the sentence of confiscation; and from 
every part of Oude, with a few exceptions, a ready respon c was 
sent to ] juclcnow. In some ease-' this was nor, sincere, in others v. ■> 
.oouid not take advantage of it. The most loyal were intimidated 
!, y -he cruelties of the rebel party from rendering us resistance. 
itar;y in April, General Sir tL Grant marched with a column 
towards the north-west of Lucknow, describing a circle the ra- 
dnta of which was about 35 mile, , clearing the country ho 
advanced. Immediately afterwards General*" Walpole marched 
lor Bareilly, in Jlohileund, pa-sing through Sundeela ilohyc. 
m d I .!e, ; to Sliahjcdiunpore. The temper of the landholders of 
3 estern Oude was not unfavourable to our rule, and civil oifi- 
ccrs wore sent to receive their submission. In Slav GeurUi 
^ ran . ( the Begum at Newabgungo, in July ho meunied 

tysabad, and Relieved Maun Singh in Shabgungo J1C 4f 
■ % on hwU“pore whiohwwffl lultaneous will tin - , . 

<>l a force from vllahabad on Pertabgurh, at once can-cd ci-dl 

govern.-mut oe established in. the districts of £>nmbad Lv- 

ff™ feooitapoM. In August the military , oliee eilbcted 

,i s p nt ,n S>u ? d , e r el f» outposts were established at Jub- 
lowlec, I oorwa and .'iohan. The rebels held the rest. 

iJl : M r; h ! \r ,ly {'/ ^toT^oliee had been sanctioned, to 
d by Major Brat C ’ n , T , 

regiments, the former 793 and the latter 600 stronw Tlu4 
were recruited from Sikh?, Pseeee, Jgts, Afghans, Koorme e 
nn , in; '" ! . 0tll, ' r stnrdy men, without distinction of caste or 
neeo. .Mr John Lawrence raised the Sikh levies. The force 
P! 1 elhti ‘ c “ t in « umnths and from Juno to Novcta- 

|. ca , '°. rd ! took t! 5 f’rhl, wore engaged ill 16 actions. 
'I'" 1 , * tUl ’y uloi,c v ' t: Opposed to the miemv. A lmd- 
j ,., : - ' \ “* eV0, T ooltmiu w hich marched through Oude. 

v! 2 GOO 1 ’}* 01 ' 1 i U,0 . la ( . nn, ’ ! L r ont ) which volunteered to the extent 
’ ' ai c'd 1 G actions and look 10 gnus from the enemy. 


Lord Clyde took tl 
ciaination 


■ . , r*y 
V'* rCiCKSf} Or 


' r ‘ ‘ I a ! 1 milifjfv 


Ouern^ P 




its ti)ercifi 


field in November, 
je rations, 

fop c t 13 > % i 4 d'Pwaiv <•: 1 ij\: who had ’w'Mi ’< dined 

of an irreai tibll° 11 ' il ' l ' uc ]“ ow g^ 1 u,w l'«ateftdy a.’.-mco 
ft re of fiivl ,n,ll . v * ^''edily | j roved the tincc-iuy oi tne 

I all Mad In-, iUld *•*« hopelessness of .■pp.-'iUm., 1'aiuh 

! 1 1 hi t; lienee L-ulhoo, aft/r nstand tl! 1 
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hera, fled to Nepal ; finally all the rebels faltered 
y the close of 1858, Oudc was cleared of rebellion. 


<SL 

and fled. 


Jn 4 months the Province, which had been a surging sea of rebel¬ 
lion and strife, was in a state of profound peace and safety. The 
people were disarmed, and the forts dismantled. Up to 12th Fe¬ 
bruary 1851), the following were the results : — 

Cannons .. ... . . 378 

Firearms ... ... ... 134,517 

Swords ... ... ... 444,074 


Spears 


32,111 


Total ... ... 611,080 

Miscellaneous arms ... % ... 364,976 


Total ... ... 976,056 

Calculating the population of Oude at the least at five, and pro¬ 
bably eight, millions of souls, two millions may he computed as 
capable of bearing arms, and from every one of these one wea- 
P on g lfc least may be expected. The work therefore must be vet 
carried on for years. The number of forts in Oudh is not fess 
than 1,100, and of those 756 were entirely levelled; the 
remainder are being rapidly destroyed. Around every fort, to 
the extent of 400 j r ard9 square, all jungle was completely 
out down, and through the rest broad rr.uls were everywhere 
i i’ Ae ; the whole will be gradually cleared and brought under cul¬ 
tivation. & 


II. Ot:J>F. SJNOE ITS FINAL SUBJUGATION. 

Judicial Police .— Tn October 1858 the number of tin* govern incr 
members in the province was reduced; the duties of finance foil 
to the Chief Commissioner, in addition to the organization and 
direction ot the police, both military and detective, as w dl < 
the control over all public works. To the Judicial Commit 
fiioner was given the emire exercise of judicial function.-., and 
the duly o r carrying into effect th ; .-ystem of judicial udminis- 
trillion, with the management of all jails, the Hombay mid 
Madras system of police was introduced ; the executive'police 
being separated from all connosiou will, the magisterial branch 
of administr .fcion Uy making me of the military police al¬ 
ready existing, v.lio 1‘ nn'Mim I A. 26.66,4p(h there was 
n iving on the mixed sytdem before (In mutiny ofJU 2,12,414. 
ft is a uiue ytiu non in evny la. idb aider’s tenure that he assist 
the gate in suppressing crime. In July a body of constabulary 
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given to Lucknow modelled on the London Byoiein. To 
increase the efficiency of the village watchmen they were placed 
under the Chief of Police. The changes and advantages of 
the reforme 1 system are these; 


The military and. civil rural police are separated from the 
judiciary, and placed under the direct superintendence oi 
English officers specially selected for this duty. 

They are controlled and disciplined on an uniform plan, and 
can be massed together in regiments or spread out over the 
country, as occasion requires. 


Being purely executive, the police have 'nothing whatever 
to do with the preparation of preliminary proceedings in n case/ 
The quasi judicial capacity >f police officers under the old sys¬ 
tem i - entirely done away with, and Thannahdars are no longer 
required* Tho parties to a ease are taken at once direct, to the 
ncaro-i Magisterial Courts. 


These C< ui-is arc established at convenient distances over t!u 
country. Tehseeldars, native officials employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue, are invested with judicial powers as Deputy 
Magistrates, to receive and try petty criminal eftiarges. or to 
investigate and report to the Magistrate's Court all serious eas‘\ 
of crime. 


These Deputy Magistrates arc responsible f.r the ponion of 
the country suhfe< ted to their control, subordinate to the gene** 
ral superintendence of the Deputy Commissioner of ihe distr-*r. 

The jurisdiction of each Tchseeldur acting in the cap.uiiv of 
a Deputy Magistrate, extends over un average ar<. ot 400 square 
miles. 

J'D villi\i*o police are -organized, well paid, and rendered 
( u civm-, whiN' die rcsjiunLmii!y of all * ihage communiu • is 
ri ,n(d y enforced. 


C-’'uhinal Justice ^—The Special Acts v\ re extended to Omi*. 
Bn,, j [) ii habitant was to bo v.iUe/uvd to capital pin idimont mi 
r ebellion; ail who had oppo r*d Government i»i*i*>r u» im 
capture ot .Lucknow were, puduned on eoudumn ^4 ii. f»n.iL iti 
surrender. But even then it w * ne. -ary to 
ii icnds trom am ivo allegiance, and to suspend for a " bile 
sentence ao„*u H f our enemies. Thus uo iixed ml 
tamed Ti r*ni c _ ! - !0l ,^ but ouc pi-Lcipie p j 

cy ' 4 Lhi(*t t mpmrssioncT, \iz., the » * M V 
tion into every individual case, and mercy to Jill who wen 


absolve oar 
evere 


Coil' 
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, leeds of atrocity. Tlie total number of persons brought 
to trial and capitally executed, was ••• ... 23 


<SL 


Transported ... 

Imprisonment for less than three years 

Flogged 

Fined 

Acquitted 


Total 


115 

13 

27 

47 

130 


... 364 

This leniency was attended by the best effects. The rebellion, 
however, resulted in lawlessness and that must l>e sternly 
put. down. Infanticide, never prevented by the kings of Oude, 
must be stopped. To prevent serious crime judicial officers 
received extended powers. 


Jail .-.—Instead of large jails in every district the plan was 
adopted of having one prison at the head quarters of every divi- 

. 1 ... 4 1 i t li r, s* nil tn'iennoro oonfon/io /1 



i. , t . ' ■ . JL IJV. J V/JUIJ I.UIUU i w v. . * V.J-. • - - - J - 

their (Courts for petty offenders whom it is impolitic to line or 
llo<r. 


Civil Justice* —From June 1857 to 1st January 1850 all Civil 
{' >u ru v. v - i iec. warily closed. The Punjab procedure and 
}UMK*ip]p 4 v. ere adopted. Unlimited right of appeal waa ruutrict- 
\y \; - Fi ii, were brought face to face ; ^ themselves 

took notes of cm:-c 3 and recorded their own decisions ; native inHu- 
eire in the Courts was destroyed. 


J,rt)id Tn \—On the occupation of Oudo iu 1850, tho demand 
was limited to 60 per cent, where the net assets could be ascer¬ 


tained, "which" was 25 per cent, of the gross produce. Where the 
n ,q a' scis could not be ascertained, the demand of the Oude 
Government, minus nankar and nuzrana was taken as the fair 
demand. If the assessment still pressed heavily, Mr. aL Gubbina, 
.1 Financial Commissioner, ordmed immediate remissions. Nan- 
kar W.18 of 3 kinds. “ Nankar dehee” implied village subsis¬ 
tence Allowance, and v as the portion of tlm profits allotted to 
the proprietary of the village. “ Vunkxr ismee - ’ was an irregular 
ab .iaction of the profits in l*'our of some individual proprietor, 
made by tho Government collector wln-liy without, i ho. sanction 
Minintcrn. 4 Aanknr tam.iuu wu* snnpl v the duo- 
flier vill ujo officials, lo\ aid from tho net 
i)f these 


4*1 tho King's 

of* the Cruioongoea, oi ot 
village. In 


pr« Im r ol the v 


foe .5 for a villiiL'o 


••lom.i.iut and I ho wages oi the watcuuien were 


uu for three 
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Cyears, the salary of village accountants was fixed at three per cent, 
on the net profits, or at six per cent-, on the rent paid to Govern¬ 


ment. The watchmen were chiefly Passees. The settlement 
v/n ’ made with, not with the I.alook'.tar^, hut with the * lllnge 
proprietors. Xt was very elaborate* N*.ostj of the records, 
however, perished m the rebellion. But die results of the 
arrangements entered into with each district anu \iilutm weie 
obtained from the village accountants and Government o. i ?, 
and were adhered 4 to* except where some reduction or the de¬ 
mand was necessary. 


But a very important change was made as regard the 
class of persons with whom the settlement .vas to benzine. 
Sand lit Ally Khan strove to 1 break up the power of the Oudh 
Talook lars but without success. The legitimate title of a taluok- 


uar 


w.h derived from original right iu the soil. lie increased 


his domains gradually by purchase 111 J force, He often bought 
estates sold by the Nazims and Chuekladars by auction, 
not always wiibour. fraud and collusion. Once his own, be 
( cased to oppr>s, while the Chuckladar never louiceu hm ond 


the 


short 


P ennui 


1 of lus contract. Heine the condition of \m 


estate has always been found to be better than those of village 
communities exposed to the Chuckladar, and viMages often vu- 
luiitarily put themselves under the neighbouring Taiookdar. The 


power 


enem-ed over his tormntrv wa: in no way defined. 


Al! that was looked for by the state was the. regular payment 
of rent, lie had a large share of the criminal jurisdiction. 


The rebellion shewed that the village proprietors. prelerml 
subordination to the Talookdare, to tin iudependenco whmh we 
had ;v ui them on the annexation. On this ground, and be¬ 
cause the Talookdars, if they chose, >uld materially a >ist it, 
ihe re-estaldiblnnent of authority and the restoration ■ a train- 
ouillity, it was dot 'mined by tbc Governor General, i- •H the 
•vettGiiu ii ol tJv land revenue should oe made with the T..]. >),■ 

• u:.. This settlement wn- to be frnn e<) so -is to secure the vill age 
occupants from extortion, and the tenures were to ! * con tin- 
g fit on a c< rtain specified service to be rendered, and 


moderate of ; .o leave mi *] 


idental 


incut vvfia jq 
h expenses 

| of all Taiookdare v 

operation in Oi 
rime, and 


,U .uirghi i 


0 the performance* ot such services* 
“ * * 1 active co- 


* preservation oi peace 
i-, aim rendering aid to the (lover' 
bv the distri 


inc 
1 the 
vhen 


Intention . 1 
alied uvon 


officers. 

I hi’*' nv 'u-11 e J.v 


0 ’ utv conomnym 


i of 


be Cl fief Com- 


To carry it out the Governor General's Proclama¬ 
tion of confiscation of all titles in Oude, with a few exceptions, 
sulficetl. It restored the status of parties in February 1856, 
prior to annexation. A few forfeited their estates by not ten¬ 
dering their allegiance. The title to land was declared fixed 
an 1 incontestable, to prevent general uneasiness and future 
litigation. The settlement was made thus;—assuming the net 
profits at 100 of which Government claims 50. 

The nankar, or share of profits allowed to the village pro¬ 
prietors by the King, exclusive of all profits arising from the 
cultivation of his own peculiar lands (called seer), may be 
placed at 8 or 10 percent, on the whole net profits. 

The fees for accountant, watchman, and other servants, amount 
to 6 per cent., leaving a margin of 34 per cent., which goes to the 
Talookdar. 

Where, however, as is often the case, the Talookdar is also 
village proprietor, he receives his own 34 per cent, in addition to 
the 10 per cent, nankar. 

This, taking the broad features of the system, is the principle of 
tiie talookdaree assessment. 

The rent roll of the village is ascertained as it stood in the 
K.mgbs time, and such deductions arc made as appear al ter in- 
\ osi igation to be requisite. 

The result was ;— 
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y.iCt revenues derived from tLe land tax by the Ring 
accordin' 1 to tlie returns lor the yeui prim to annexation, 
■■■■ere Rs. J.20,41,818, exclusive of the extra fees and cesses 
which were realized by the Collectors and Court favourites, 
and increased the burden of the tax to Ks. ,68,04,1. 0. The 
. Mtlvmcnl now concluded has fixed the Government demand at 
IN. ],0£,G4,3o5, exclusive of jagheer and rent-free tenures. 
r ;; )( , number of Talookdars in Oudh is upwards of (>90, and they 
•4,1 ‘l „uN ravine Rs. 62,2u,364 in revenue to Government, or 
J *..»• '.<.rr, 11 The Talookdars have the 


§L 


S , r' cen!. of The whole rent roll. The Talookdars have the 
in.„ e 0 f ravin" their quota direct to the British distrust offi. 
!. lir n! ;,'i not to the native Tehseeldar. That assessment is light 


aiin inn ■ ittirTv . v ..... ..^ • 

evident from ilic speedy liquidation ot the (lovernment cie 
>aaud. 


Ttduolidarcc System of Oude.—lt has been shewn that the 
u; dim ity and influence of the Talookdars form a necessary 
, lament in the social constitution of the Province. Their in- 
iiuoaee musl be directed t,o their support of the Government. In 
mort. case: they may have abused their power in the past, but 
the cause of it was the weakness of the native rule. Even 
w ith i vidon, we only a degree of cfh- 

•i :ncv in cur own Courts ; the native officials arc still corrupt. 
The 'same power which restrains them within certain bounds 
u be brouplit. to bear with far greater effect on the landlords 
, f the soil, who have come regard for public opinion, and v. horn 
nit-are identical with those of tlic people. 1 ho careful 
enquiries of the Chief Commissioner, who had if anything a 
prejudice ntrainst the Talookdars, resulted in the conviction that 
ii,dV cruelty and oppression towards their tenants have been 
, n: U' exaggerated; very many treated their tenants leniently 
•irul" well, and administered a rude kind of justice with rectitude 
• h 1 care. They are held in respect, and wield n great power 
t ], e result of fear ? their estates are in good order, the crops 
luxuriant, and abundance and comfort pervade the whole pro- 
Even Rajah Man Singh, represented a- the most rapaci- 
, ! v,' '- so only as a Chuckla lar, lie was careful of liia own 


Government spared no (>ain.to bring: to such perfection the 
1 ■ : -tration of justice, that its mauilest superiority over all 
f nncr iustitutions should rounnend itself to the affections of the 


people. 

1 anulr. 
ilTdllBt 


y et oli ( of the miiUt mutiny, rebellion, :uul tlio 
r f v n. ouf of uripio^iired ami unfounded acotu-ni imis 

tin (iovcniuicnt, one ry ol tl.c unpopulaiitv ot our 
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Administration ha.? been raised, and it demands to be deep 
. Inquired into. The causes may be various, bat one 
clear; —the native official’, unsupported by our authority, 'up e 
neither character nor influence. Now many oft!;.} Talookdars h ;>• 
exercised unlimited powers with some decree of moderation and 
•justice, and they should be enlisted on our side by being released 
Ircni the galling interference of native official s and by ha ing 
continued to them some control over the tenantry subject to 
European supervision. All could not at ouce be entrusted with 
power, ,.ut some si are in the executive raiuht bo given u 
vwaja Dirgbyjeo Sing, of Mora.-mow ; ; ho Rajah of Bulrainpoor: 
•Koostum Muh of I)ehra; llurdeo Bu* of Eutgaree; 
bingo, lluuivunt Singh, and Rughoonath Sing, names ever 
memoraulc lor fidelity and humane hospitality; and, p er h->u, to 
one or two others whose political importance prevents ih ir c - 
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\ bkarryant Ferry.-- Ilieatobgut of salt produced through¬ 
out Oudo is not over-estimated at 1 , 51 * 0,000 u aumb, t . 0 nsu.uc,» 
in the province and laigely ex polled to the N . AV. lVovnim* 
'l'' r , f® " e P ,. Al ‘ excise of one rupee a maund would vic'd 
Jo lakhs annually. A higher rate would prevent production and 
encourage smugglmg. The plan proposed is to receive all too 
sMt Hilo a Government store from which the ti 

\ ! " r ? y :: tcr P a J' 1D S tI,e dut J- The manufacturers will not au 
dertaae the work on any other terms. 


The soil is favourable to opirm. The culture of flu 
ms been declared tree, but the opium extract intended 
port i, to be carried under a pa,- from the district oi' : 
nearest Government storehouses is the Azimguih 
istricts. Opium required for home consumptio* 
o lue retail laws ot .lie Abknree department 


poppy 

& 

ojecu 


tyintinm.i liijuora and other dtuga 
and are > levied on the f :rviea o’* 
m, the ferries on the river f } 

J he return* for tht 


euPiuuK ^ 


At to excise, 
jgra. Fur fim 
Aenjpfc trom tolN 
a at 


Salt 


Excise collet- 
Korebla ... 
Such are 1 


TOI 


t • *1 tivo iucreiuc i 
j lixVhe. < , 


■a nnnun) 


hi 
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inis .—On the annexation we pledged ourselves to the 
discharge of all just liabilitie The fin:' 1 sanction ol the Go¬ 
vernment of the* result ol' the necessary investigations, was not 
received before the outbreak. When the Chief Commissioner 
assumed charge ol the Province in April 1S58 the British Go¬ 
vernment stood in a different relation towards the people of 
Oudh to that which existed formerly; then we received the 
Crown by transfer, now we had secured it by conquest. It 
would have been just to vocognise no claim to pension on the 
pert of those who had fought against the paramount power. But 
a merciful policy prevailed. Assuming that rebellion on the part 
of recent, was different from that of older subjects, it was re¬ 
solved to treat the claims ol pensioners who rendered timely 
sabmissk r. with leniency. After a fresh investigation of claims 
amounting to 1,274, the Chief Commissioner decided in favour of 
] ,04b. Of die 226 rejected cases the majority were household 
servants previously paid up, and the relatives of deceased pension¬ 
ers whom the loss of records tempted to i mpose on the liberality of 
thvi State, Only 11 were rejected for obstinate rebellion. But 
for the period between May 1857 and April 1858 when no re¬ 
venue came in, no pensions were paid. 
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The following table shows the classification of the pen¬ 
sions :— 

0 


No. 

Description of Pensions. 

Number of Ci- es 1 

investigated. 

1 

5 

° nz 

- , 

%15 

S’o 5 

% " 

^2 r 

jz ZZ * 

1 r 

^ oJ? 

s sj 

^ -4-* 

o C 3 

-4-> CJ 

rt o 2 
.§ £ g 

N 

1 

Military... 

14 

9 

325 0 0 

2 

Civil . 

18 

1 

1,533 12 11 

3 

Household 

330 

55 

9,647 12 6 

4 

Stafco 

119 

35 

4,117 12 11 

5 

Family Provision to 





Mgmbers of Family of 





former Rulers, &c. * ... 

546 

73 

51.076 10 1 

G 

Royal Ladies 

57 

8 

24,594 0 0 

7 

Endowments 

1 

1 


8 

Charitable Grants, and 

) 



0 

Holy M£n . 

[iso 

41 

2,251 13 0 


Total . 

1,274 

22G 

193,879 13 3 





Estimated 




' mounting to 

Month!. A-j 




15,547 <> 7 

imount of tee 





Pension Inst. 1 


Eblimal nl ann lalAmoant) 




<J1 u,a Pension 


... 

n s 0 0! 
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lie provision for the ex-King and family will be decided by 
the Governor General. 


The clas- of Wuseeka pensions is peculiar to Oude. When 
the kings of Oude contributed to British loans, they would 
not, according to the law of the Koran which forbids usury, take 
interest. The interest was accordingly paid m the form of 
monthly stipends to certain members of the Lucknow court, 
and their heirs for ever. In process of time the number of 
Wuseckadars gieatly multiplied and each pension propor¬ 
tionately decreased. It was ruled that resumption of a W useeka 
was only to take place where the holder had been judicially 
condemned to suffer confiscation of all his effects. But the loss 
f records made a fresh enquiry into each claim necessary. One 
Wuseeka fund has a historic interest from the Fourth Article 
of charges against Warren Hastings. The Buhoo Begum, 
Princess of Oude, widow of Nawab Sbuja-ood-dowla, made in 
] SOS a will, in which she bequeathed the bulk of her fortune to 
the British Government, reserving the sum of 10,000 rupees per 
annum, for the current expenses of her mausoleum at Fyzabad. 
We renounced the benefits of this bequest on her death in 
iHlo. The whole estate was made over to the Nawab Wnzfcer 
on v*vn. iuou A hL lodging with the British Government a sum 
of money the interest of which would cove the bequests made 
by the Begum, and guarantee the*payment in perpetuity of 
certain pensions to be enjoyed by her Highness brothers and 
others. The number of pensioners on this Princess’s bounty 
now amount to 1,215, amongst whom the sunk of 2,57,70(1 ru¬ 
pees, 2 annai, is yearly distributed in monthly instalments. 


The various Wuseeka fund* arc seen in the following 
form:— 




.Origiuai Amount , 


Wiff :*ka. 


the Los a. 


. 

/•v ii. '-i U^ i.t old. ;o I.OV* lo. of'Ondh. 
A f>. 

Two c ores 


,, . -V I* 

■ 

I tv crest Pa\ ments.; paid ofi: and 

_ j _/_ w J v - I i reported. 


[•^Jnoujat of Princi- No. of Casen Svionthty Amount 

of Claims winch 


/ * • - O.»:■ or- re. r»»Ter-. Ghiue ooddeen Intcre-i at Gper! 70' Inn 

* • a .^merited Hyder, fitvt Kir»g cent.,R.0.51 .»>'*)i^r‘ 

l ns • \ mi _ 1 . * 


have hcon re¬ 
ported. 


177 


annum. 



Second {*'’’.t*, ob-, 
’ wiKii during Ni- 
;• t!» • war. I 


Ditto 




Interest at 5 per 
cent. 


Third loan 


One crore 


t 1-0'. i r ih loan, piven■ Fift y lacs 
on >fa;. Sa0—a‘ 

: mjporary loan. 

53*. 


M 


Ditto 

Ditto 


t, .'a.i ic- 

N.v-ner livi8. 


1ms, 
L 

v# n« Seventeen lac?. 


N u ssee rood Jcco 
} ilyder, Fecond 
, Iviivx <'f Oudh. 

Fi alio mod Aly 


7,802 l 10 


2 crows* will? in- Not paid off 
te.-estat 5 per cent, in c^sli. 


Do. IL ll,f/CC-]0-S Nothing paid off 151 


monthly. 

Interest at 5 r>er 


Ditto, Rs. 2u,0f0 
monthly. 


—a pe* peti;nl lean. 

If po id in 2 years, 
r.ittiall interest at 
5 per c\-nt. 

■ tid. 


^temporary loan, j 
5 : Fifth loan, given' Sixty-two 

liorty thousand. 

. —— 

Intercut at 1 per As parties died 
shah, third King ot ( cent. Rs. ,%C06 10.-without issue, the 
Oudh. .‘principal, caleuiat- 

; d on their interest 
,| a> men Is, re; erted 

;» . . i ' tothelvingofOudh. 

I'd / ? k he-, :•}%-• (-latoi'ooddeen. Interest at 6 per! Nothing repaid; 
- : ’ ■’ c'*’ • t ’ r*d, ; Uyuer. ccnl IN. 23,975 a 31 but, IN. «8,;;P9 5 <; 

f.-r ; .n-.h. .v:-iaci:t- * monthly. ‘credited to Govt.; 

* u 7 29? Juioctbl; ns lapses. - 1 


Total moTi - Jy amount ofali Wit'-eehrn 
Total annmd imouii( ofali Wu'-ecka* 


i After the war, the 
i'Terd lands, horde, ing 
:<‘u Oudh, taken from 
’Nipal.wero offered to 
Oudh and accepted in 


w-y.r. ment of this se- 
j-cond loan, togetlun 
\uth the Ijritish dis- 


■ 

29,293 2 o 4 , 


4 

51 


5SG 


10,000 0 o 

5,127 0 0 


23,075 8 3 


81,197 15 


9.71/175 11 U j 
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otal amount thus annually disbursed by the Government, 
ensions, Wuseekas, and the Bulioo Begum’s stipends, is in 
sound numbers Its. 2LOO,000. The liberality of Government 
:n this matter has helped in the pacification of Oude. Reinvest 
ligations into rent free tenures could not yet be attempted. They 
were mostly decided before the rebellion. 


Finance .—The total of ordinary receipts was,—* 


Land tax 

Excise on Fait, liquor, and drugs 
Precarious receipts, stamps, &c. 


1,05,64,350 

18,00,000 

3,00,000 


Total ... 3,26,04,350 


The stamps, fees, sales of forest timber, revenue, &c. cannot 
now bo correctly estimated. 

As to expenditure ;—the annual cost of civil establishments is 
23 lakhs, and for military police 27 lakhs, for the great military 
roads a grant of Rs. 10,14,000 was sanctioned, for district 
roads 1 Lakh. The cost for public buildings, to bo spread over 
a cycle of years, is ranged thus ; — 


Court ho uses 

... 

... 2,00,000 

jails 


70,000 

Police posts 

... 

... 1,00,000 

Tehseel building.'. 

... 

... 2,50,000 

Dispensaries 


50,000 

Rs. 0,70,000 


Calculating that these buildings will last foi only 10 years, 
rnd allowing a large margin for annual repairs, the year¬ 
ly drain would not exceed R; 8.*,000. The pensions" w ill 
gradually diminish. The total cost h lis. 11,20,000 and bv 
treaty the ox-King is allowed 12 lakhs u year the miscellane¬ 
ous disbursements in tic- -tamp and postal departments 'hr 
profit, loss, &c., may be estimated at 1,50,000^ 

The total disbursements under all heads of strictly provin¬ 
cial expend)* nrc arnoud to K - /5,o(>,000, leaving a balance 

of Rs. 51 , 08,000 out of the annual income uf Rs. 1.26,64,000 
to he a 1 lotted to the general Imperial revenues. 

Public fForks and General Tmprovpn nU .~The lute Major 
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wa9 appointed Chief Engineer in July 1856, and the 
Province was separated into three divisions. From the annexa¬ 
tion to the revolt in May 1857, the chief expense for the 
accommodation of troops was in Lucknow. Repairs were exe¬ 
cuted on the old roads from Lucknow to Cawnpore, to Fyzabad, 
and to Seetapore. New lines fromFyzabad and Byram Ghat 
to Lucknow were planned. Captain Hutchinson completed, as 
iar as Lucknow, the surveys for a line of military road, travers¬ 
ing the Province east and west, to connect Rohilcund with 
Benares, thus avoiding the passage of the Ganges. A survey 
of the country was commenced with a view to the introduction 
of irrigation canals. The result proved that irrigation canals 
on , a .ny grand scale are not required in Oude. “ Some civil 
buildings m Lucknow were repaired, and plans drawn up for the 
construction of others on a uniform scale. The following was 
the expenditure from the recapture of Lucknow in March to 
the end of 1858 : 




Accommodation for troops 
Roads 

Civil Buildings 

Establishment and current expenses 
Contingencies ... 


Rs. 1,20,695-1-10 
40,807-14.1 
... 5,189-OJl 

... 72,521-15-4 
... 6,453-13-4 


Total Rs. 2,45,667-13-6 


M hen we took the city the attentions and labours of the en~ 
gineers were more urgently directed to the temporary accom¬ 
modation of troops, the erection of fortified posts, the clearance 
ot ruins, and conservancy of the city, the construction of roads 
and bridges and to the temporary accommodation of troops. 
General Sir R. Napier’s plans for the military occupation of 
mcknow were carried out. They iucluded the establishment 
m a number of military posts extending along the river or north 
front ot the city of Lucknow, from Dilkoosha on the extreme 
eaet,^ to Moosah Bagh on the extreme west. The principal 
positions proposed were the Dilkoosha House, the Begum’s 
ivotee, the Motee Muhal, the Kaisur Bagh Palace, the Chuttur 
Munzil and Furrud Buksh Palaces, the Residency, the lion 
Bridge, the Stone Bridge, Iiosseinabad, All Nukee Khan’s Ri¬ 
ver House, and the Moosah Bagh. The positions at the Stone 
Bridge, the Iron Bridge, and Residency were to be converted 
into strong fortified posts for the purpose of commanding the 
bridges across the Goomtee and overawing the city. The re*» 
mainder were in a few days placed in a defensible state. 

The Stone Bridge Post has an interior perimeta of 1^ miles. 

I 
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deludes the ancient Muchi Bowan Palace. In time of nee 
it could accommodate a force of 3,000 men and might be defend¬ 
ed by 500 British troops against any but a well-appointed army. 
Iu it will be established a second class arsenal, &c. The total 
cost will be Rs. 4 , 00 , 000 . The expenditure to the end of 1858 

W Ilfc’'lron Mgo Po»t » a link between the Mnehi Bbawuu 
and Residency positions. It is a small irregular fort for a maxi¬ 
mumTarrison of 200 men, but it could be well defended by a 
much smaller number. It was completed in September. I he 
Residency fort was not commenced. The expenditure for forti¬ 
fied posts was 9 1 3 49 ^ 19 0 

Stone Bridge Fort . ’llfol ? 7 

Iron do. do. ... — 33 > 438 13 ' 

Minor Posts . - * 8 


§L 


Total ... Rs- 2,67,456 14 3 

Military principles guided the extent of the demolition of the 
city; the rebels’ fortifications were level ed. Great care was 
taken to spare buildings of an ornamental character. The de¬ 
molitions were effected at a cost of Rs. 2,00,17 • Y 

have improved the beauty and the health of the city. 

Three military roads were opened out, each 1 d 0 ieet broad. 
With the old Cawnpore road they divide the city into 5 sections, 
and form 4 lines of communication open to artdlery nre. llieir 

From Fort to Charbagh Bridge, length ... 2| miles. 

From do. to Telku Torah, do. ... „ 

From do. to Moosah Bagh, do. — 3 » 

A fourth, H miles long, connects Alee Nuckee Khan s liouse 
witli the Moosah Bagh. The great road on the north side from 
the Dilkooshah to Ilosseinabad was, with others, repaired. A 
conservancy commission of English officers undertook the drain- 

^ " C T 1 — TKn frttal nvTwimlif line _ 


General ^revenues’ and local funds was Rs. 
that sum Re. 11,05,290-4-1 was expended at 


srvancy (juunuwwvu . , .— 

and sewerage of Lucknow. The total expenditure from 


Of 


13,34,681-12-7 

Shot cum Rs. ll,Ut),iS»u-4-i was eipuucu «t Lucknow. 

4 church in the civil lines, at a cost of Rs. 30,000, was sane- 
. a * proper clmrch will be erected in the new cantonments. 
THi cost of all local improvements was defrayed from the large 
1 'c'nal funds of Lucknow. In addition to octroi, the rent 
mum jP i n( j alJ( j houses, and the tax on all substantial 
? C3C1 ncnal contribution was levied with discrimination. 

the* "ooree. the sum of Rs. 4,15,663-13.5, wu realised 
f ‘ nr yition UP to 31st January 1859. 1 s e penal contribu- 

frCSrt *%■ »W A. future income is thus «ti- 
mated:— 
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Octroi 

House Tax .. 
Garden Lands 
Nuzool 


2 , 00,000 

60,000 

20,000 

10,000 


<SL 


Total 


2,90,000 


The British Force will be distributed as follows 


r 


Lucknow 


L 


Seetapore 


Fyzabad 


i 

. 


Boy Bareilly 


3 Batteries of Light Field Artillery. 
2 Companies of Reserve Artillery. 

1 Company of Engineers. 

1 Regiment of European Cavalry. 

1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

2k Regiments Europeau Infantry. 

1~ Regiment Native Infantry. 

1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

1 Company of Reserve Artillery. 

I Squadron European Cavalry. 

1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

H Regiments of European infantry. 
1 Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Battery of Light Field Artillery. 
Reserve Company of Artillery/ 
Squadrons European Cavalry. 
Regiment Native Cavalry. 
Regiments of Europeau Infantry. 
Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Battery of Light Field Artillery. 
Reserve Company of Artillery." 
Squadron of Dragoons. 

Regiment of Native Cavalry. 


Regiments European Infantry. 


Sultan pore 
Trans-Gogra Gouda 


i 


T6tal ... 


Regiment Native Infantry. 

Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

Regiment Native Cavalry. 

Regiment European Infantry. 

Regiment Native Infantry. \ 

Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

Reserve Company of Artillery, 

Regiments of Native Cavalry. 

Regiment of European Infantry. 
Regiments of Native Infantry. 

Batteries of Light Field Artillery. 
Companies of Reserve Artillery. 

Company of Engineers. 

Regiments of Dragoons (4 squadrons each). 
Regiments of Native Oavalr”. 

Regiments of European Infantry. 
Regiments of Native Infantry. 


I< or each of these cantonments, sites have been selected, and 
the erection of barracks is everywhere rapidly progressing. 
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tts .—The Supreme Government sanctioned a grant of Ks. 
4,000 for the repair of the roads from 

Lucknow to Fyzabad. 

„ Bhyramghat on the river Gogra. 

„ Seetapore, Roy Bareilly? Sultanpore. 

Fyzabad, as far as the Jounpore boundary, en route to Allaha¬ 
bad, and a grant of one lakh for minor roads to be constructed 
by each Deputy Commissioner on a uniform system. The survey 
for a Railway between Cawnpore and Lucknow was completed, 
when the Engineer, Mr. Garrett, fell at Cawnpore. His labours 
were not, however, lost. The next important line should con- 
nect Lucknow with Fyzabad. If steamers were employed be¬ 
tween Fyzabad and Calcutta, the whole trade of Oude would 
pas 3 along tlu3 route in preference to the Ganges. If continued 
to Bareilly hereafter, the trade of Upper India would reach 
Bengal by a direct route. The length from Lucknow to Fyza¬ 
bad is only 74 miles. A more extensive line from Benares to 
Bareilly would be desirable. 

Claims to Compensation .—The first class of claims, which were 
undoubted, amounted to Rs. 7,33,052. In the second class were 
claims which were susceptible of adjustment, but not supported 
by vouchers, amounting to Rs. 14,36,0:30. The remaining claims 
were rejected, as wholly unproved, amounting to R?. 89,10,050. 

In conclusion the Chief Commissioner expresses his belief that 
in a very short period of time the prosperity of the people and 
the real resources of the country will be developed by the steady 
advance of the present system of administration in Oudh. He 
recommends his subordinates to the favourable notice of the 
supreme Government. They, throughout a season of trial and 
difficulty, uniformly exhibited fortitude and unwearying energy 
in the discharge of their duty. 

The Governor General, in a minute on Mr. Montgome¬ 
ry’s Report, dated 22nd April 1859, refers to some re¬ 
marks in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 9th Decem¬ 
ber 1858, which animadverted on his own despatches of 
17th June and 4th July addressed to the Court of Directors 
regarding his Oude Policy and Proclamation of Confiscation. He 
shews from Mr. Montgomery’s report that that Proclamation was 
not in any sense cancelled, that confiscation was not only adopted, 
buL put in force ; that the present tenure of land in Oudh, and 
t j ie conditions, attached thereto, mainly rest upon it; and 
that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation was not merely 
where there was persistence in hostility. He ac- 
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a menace, 

conL to Mr. Montgomery alone tho responsibility of carrying 
out the policy prescribed in Oudh, and the great credit of hav¬ 
ing lone this with eminent success. 
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KUMAON IRON WORKS. 
India Records , No. XX VI. 



This report is drawn up by Mr. Sowerby. In 1854 Govern¬ 
ment employed Mr. Henwood and three workmen to investi¬ 
gate the iron deposits of the Hills. In May 1855, Mr. Sower- 
by was sent up to Kumaon by the East Indian Railway to as¬ 
certain what prospects there were of obtaining iron in the Hi¬ 
malayas. He found that a controversy was raging between 
Mr. Henwood and Lieutenant Colonel Drummond, whose atten¬ 
tion had been first called to the value of the iron deposits by 
the natives, the former asserting that the ore was utterly worth¬ 
less. Mr. Henwood soon left the country. Although accurate 
surveys had been made of the whole of the Kumaon Bhabur by 
Lieutenants Yanrenen and Burgess from 1851 to 1853, the 
iron was not recognised. 

The Bhabur deposits are unlike those in other parts of the 
world The enclosing rocks are yellow micaceous sandstones 
similar to those in the Cleveland Hills, but quite free from the 
peculiar fossils of that locality. They also resemble the sand¬ 
stones which are found accompanying the Lancashire Hematites ; 
but the Bhabur deposits are certainly not Hematite ores, though 
at Dechouree, Beejapore, and on the Kossilla, the ore has a very 
red lTematitic appearance. They will be found to belong to 
the Permian formation, similar deposits being found in that for¬ 
mation in Austria near Briinn. This lies immediately above 
the coal formation, and workable coal is frequently found in it 
as in Austria; in the Bhabur thin seams of coal have already 
been noticed. Extensive Iron Works can be carried on with 
wood fuel, and the dense forests with their rapid reproduction in 
the Bhabur of Kumaon and Gurwhal, will not be seriously af¬ 
fected for years to come. 

The belief that the art of smelting iron was first brought from 
India has no foundation. Each country has its own plan. The 
mode adopted in Upper India is a low hearth about two feet 
diameter, and leather bags for bellows; in Southern India they 
use a small cupola of clay about three feet high; in Africa a 
hole in the ground ansv: :,rs the purpose; and in all cases the inode 
adopted is just such as an accidental combination of circum¬ 
stances would suggest to a rude and primitive race. The few 
and feeble attempts to make iron in India siuce the introduction 
of railways are astonishing, Messrs. Mackey and Co. have fur¬ 
naces at Beerbhoom ; Messrs. Hunt and Co* made some attempts 
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-at Jubbulpore;; the Bengal Coal Company, after getting out 
machinery, have let it rust on the ground at Raneegunge. I he 
rapid denudation of the forests around the works interfered 
with the success of the Madras Company. _ Apart from that any 
practical man would have pronounced their success problematic 
cal The climate is too hot for European skilled workmen ; the 
iron ore, rich as it seems to an amateur, “ gobs the furnaces from 
its mixture with refractory substances; inferior limestone has 
to be used; steam power generated by wood alone can be used. 
The iron made is chiefly forge pigs and unfit for castings, it can¬ 
not be worked upon the spot for want of skilled labour, which 
the climate prohibits being imported, and when sent to England 
it is rather regarded as a curiosity than as an article of com¬ 
merce, and realises only a low price. 

In respect to labour, capital, and a market for the produce 
the Kumaon works have many advantages. The Hill-men, though 
they remain in the Bhabur only 6 months of the year, are most¬ 
ly strong and well-conducted, and their places can be supplied 

by the men of the adjacent towns who surpass them in ski 1. A 
colony of skilled workmen from Europe could be established m 
Kumaon better than in any other part of India, ihe watei 
power, overlooked by Lieutenant Colonel fetrachey and Mr. 
J>avid Smith in their reports, is capable of being used almost 

After I detailed description of the chief English and Conti¬ 
nental Iron 'Works, Mr. Sowerby describes those of India. 

j 27ic Madras Iron Works .—The Company have a mono¬ 
poly of the whole Presidency. Their works arc established at 
Porto Novo, Bey pore, Poolamputtee and Trinonmllee. The blast 
furnace at Poolamputtee is on the river Cavery, 35 miles north 
west of Salem, and was commenced two years ago. The iron ore is 
a rich magnetic oxide of iron, very heavy and massive, yielding 
on an average 60 per cent, of metallic iron; much of it would 
vield 73 per cent., being a pure black magnetic oxide of iron. It 
costs about lis. 6 per ton delivered on to the Works, having to 
fee brought from a distance of 25 miles in the direction of Salem 
where it occurs in great quantities lying on the ground, and is 
du<r OUt of a high hill side. T,1A irr > n (,rels mixed with mmrt?.. 
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li hill side. The iron ore is mixed with quartz, 
vhTch is a 111081 refractory material in the blast, furnace, and is 
' difficulty separated. ‘ The limestone is brought from tlic 
lr,mlitv as the iron ore, and costs Rs. 1-8 per ton, but it is 
e fV very inferior quality and hardly fit for flux ; shell lime has 
2 ‘ ',1 a t some of the other Works. The charcoal is obtain- 

1 from dense jungles 25 miles up the Caveby. It costs Rs. 6 a 
ton Svered It the works, and the wood Rs. 1-12 a ton. The 
Mimosa is used to make charcoal. The supply is uncertain. 



tie average yield of the furnace is 5 tons a day. The iron va¬ 
ries in quality ; the best or grey iron is made into chairs and sold 
to the Madras Railway which passes within *25 miles, at Rs. 75 
a ton. Boys mould and cast at Rs. 2 a ton. The total cost is 
Rs. 30 the ton of pig-metal, including every item of expense. The 
pig-iron is sent down the Cavery to Porto Novo and thence to 
Madras for shipment to England. The works should be remov¬ 
ed to Salem. There is nothing but native labour. Women and 
children work the blast furnace, or carry the iron ore and 
charcoal to the top of it, at 1 anna a day. The fall of the ri¬ 
ver is too small to afford water power. 

The works at Beypore have not succeeded, and the valuable 
machinery is now for sale. The German workmen who were 
brought out from Styria, returned. They said it was too hot 
for them to work, and it was impossible to get naked savages to 
do such works as puddling; if they left them for only a few 
minutes they neglected the furnace and all went wrong, not unfre- 
quently they would fall asleep iu front of the furnace. The Ger¬ 
mans are very inferior to English workmen. The raw materials,the 
climate, the roads, the fuel were all bad at Beypore. The Tri- 
nomallee work consists of one blast furnace, similar to that at 
Poolamputtee, and working with the same kind of iron ore and 
other materials, but using cold blast. The Portp Novo works 
were the first begun, under the auspices of the late Mr. Heath, 
who was more enthusiastic than practical. They are too diffi¬ 
cult of access to be profitable. The works have from first to 
last been used for turning out castings required in the Presiden¬ 
cy, and a portion of pig has been sent to England to be convert¬ 
ed into steel. A large quantity of it was used in the construc¬ 
tion of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and the Menai Bridge. 
The iron is very good and would always command a good price, 
were the supply regular, but it arrives in England by piecemeal, 
and is not therefore taken at its full value: it rarely realises 
more than about from £7-10 to £9 per ton, whilst Ulverstone 
iron, which is no better if as good, brings £10 to £12 per ton, 
the reason being that the supply is not regular. Were tlie Raii- 
'vay Company to undertake the works, and supply themselves 
i vi1 ^ 1 * 00 1 b, implements and castings, there might be a prolit. Tho 
Iron Company have never declared a dividend. The cost of 
management alone was 10 shillings atom The native i urges 
make excellent shell, particularly that at AnaoheJam at Salem. 
. v ~y work iron very extensively. German forges should be 
introduced. The German Missionary at Salem has erected such 
a forge and a small tilt hammer worked by manual labour from 
which he can turn out 14 Its. of iron per heat; the iron ore is 


1 -fSen and well adapted to such a process, and the process is well 
adapted for the natives. 

Lower Benyal Works .—Mr. Sowerby reports on the specimens 
of iron ore he saw in Lower Bengal as unquestionably very 
rich in metal but very refractory. The climate and the bad coal 
are against success there, though Mr. David Smith gave a favour¬ 
able report on the subject. 

Kumaon Iron Works .—If an English Company wish to em¬ 
bark capital in mining and manufacturing iron in Upper In¬ 
dia, that capital should not be less than what would be suffi¬ 
cient to erect works capable of turning out 50,000 tons of 
manufactured iron annually. This would require an extent of 
land equal to 500 square miles or 25 miles in length and 20 miles 
in width. This is just half the size of the large works in Eng¬ 
land, and would require a capital of from £140,000 to £150,000. 
In 1857, the Home Authorities objected to the proposed North 
of India Iron Company on account of their small capital. If pri¬ 
vate speculators enter themselves on the undertaking, the extent 
of the works need not exceed 10,000 tons annually, and should 
not be less than 5,000 tons to be of any practical benefit; 
this would require 100 square miles of territory, or about 
10 miles each way, and would require a capital of about £30,000 
sterling, including sufficient for floating capital. The length 
of time for which leases should be granted for a large concern 
should not be less than 50 years, to enable the Company to get 
an ample return for the capital embarked, and in no case 
should they exceed 99 years. For a small private concern a 
lease of not less than 21 years nor greater than 50 years might be 
granted. 

There are two distinct set9 of iron mines in Kumaon; one 
very rich within the hills, and one in the Bhabur. Tracts of 
both should be included in each grant. The lessees should have 
exclusive use of the forests, but should be bound to keep them 
up by. planting. At present they are very dense. Whether 
large capitalists in England will be found willing to come forward 
without a guarantee is uncertain; even with the most favourable 
conditions, such a guarantee wa9 asked for in 1856, but was ul¬ 
timately refused, partly owing to a petition got up to the Board 
of Control by the English Iron Masters who alleged that it was 
against all the established principles of trade. Capitalists might 
however be induced to embark in the enterprise if the fee sim¬ 
ple of the land was assigned to them at a fair upset price as in 
the colonies; at present the land is a useless, pestilential jungle. 

Assuming that the orders of the Court in their letter of ins¬ 
tructions dated Hth August 185/, to establish iron works 
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out Sowerby enters into a detailed scheme. The tract 

assigned for the works extends from the Eamgunga river on 
assignea tor r ; vcr 0 n the eastward, and from 

tlie westward, to p • on t i, e sou th, and the Ramgun- 

tl,e I'oimdarie, of the rrowi 0 f Und estendiog 

ga and Ivossilla on the non t0 the eastward was 

from the Boer river to■ » ^ The Govern ment district 

foTomilS in Zenith and 10 miles on the average in width, or 
snn , . P *md it will be sufficient to provide fuel foi 

makino U from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of finished or manufactured 
iron annually. In 1856-57 certain capitalists offered to carry 
out the iron “works with a capital of £150,000. to be spread over 
a period of 6 years. If Government do this now, £25,000 may 
be employed thus on the preliminary works 


Summary of an Estimate for Works capable of turning out 12,000 
tons of pig-iron annually, and concerting 3,000 tons into bars, 
and the remainder into castings . 


/ 


Blast Furnaces capable of making 12,000 tons of 
pig-iron per year 

Forge-works capable of turning out 10 tons daily 
for 800 days, including riddle ovens,.charcoal 
fires, rolling mills, tilt hammers, and fitting 

shop ... ••• ••• ••• 

Tools and Implements including a portable steam- 
engine... • ••• 

Foundry and cupolas 

Roads and Tramroads ... ... 

Houses for European workmen 
Houses for native workmen... 

Passage-money for 20 Europeans with pay till 
arrival on Works 
Charcoal Kilns and Sheds ... 


Rs. 1,20,000 


50,000 

15,000 

8.000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

30,000 

2,400 


Add 5 per cent, for management daring erection 
of Works ... ° ... . 

Total, 


Rs. 2,45,400 
,, 12,270 

Rs. 1^7,670 


Of this £2,388-10 has been already expended in England for 




47,770, 
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Statement of Expenditure on Works. 
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Names of Works. 

1 Expended in Ma¬ 

chinery, &c., in 
England iuclud- 

ing carriage. 

To he expended on 
AVorks in this 
country. 

---- 1 

Total as per origi¬ 

nal Estimate. 


Its. 

! Rs. 

Rs. 

Blast Furnaces .. 

7,540 

1,12,460 1,20,000 

Forge-works . 

21,092 

28,908 

50,000 

Tools . 

14,688 

312 

15,000 

Foundry and Cupolas. 

3,202' 

4,798 

8,000 

Road? and Trams 

1,248 

•3,752 

5,000 

Houses 





0 

15,000 

15,000 

Charcoal Sheds. 

0 

2,400 

2,400 

Passage-money. 

9,000 

21,000 

30,000,' 

.Superintendence . 

\ 

12,270 

12,270 

Total... 

56,770 

2,00,900 

2,57,670 


To carry out and conduct these Works it will 
00 skilled workmen, fully one-third of whom 
peans in the outset, namely: 


require at least 
must be Euro- 
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nc Superintendent Engineer, at a salary of 
One Assistant do. do. 

One Furnace Manager, at 
Six Furnace-keepers, at £250 
One Forge Manager; at 
Six Puddlers and forge-men, at £250 each. 
One Foundry Manager, at 
One Assistant and Foundry mamal 
One Millwright and Fitting-shop Manager, at 
One Charcoal Manager, at 


£ 1,200 

•„ 500 

„ 500 

„ 1,500 
„ 500 
„ 1,500 


33 

33 

33 

33 


300 

250 

300 

200 



Total annual expense of European Work* 
men and Managers 


„ 6,750 


The same managers would however be able to manage doublo 
or even treble the extent of works. There are already 17 Eu¬ 
ropeans in India or on their way, the other three may be obtained 
in India. The plan embrace® large works within the Bhabur 
and small branch works within the Hills at 4 different localities*, 
costing:— • 


No. Summary. 

. 



1. Works atT)echouree in the Bhabur 

2. Do. at the Kossilla „ 

3. Do. at Ramgurh in the hills ... 

4. Do. at Kyrna • „ 

1,22.704 

66,848 

14.962 

11.962 

1 


Total amount for Works 

Add to this for passage-money as per 

original estimate . 

5 per cent, for management ... 

, 

• 

2,16,476 

30,000 

12,270 

• 

Original estimate 

| 

2,58,746 

2,60,000 

Excess, Rs. ... 

1 

8,746 

. 


^ ** expected, will be completed and inactive 
; n ,, 11 Mn a period of about 18 months, or in two cold sea* 
sons rom the commencement. The Blast Furnaces will be 
capable or turning out 40 tons of pig-iron per week each, or 5 
ona 14 cwt. daily. The estimated cost of pig-iron from the 


J2 
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blast furnaces of Dechouree, making 80 tons per week is & 
little over Rs. 20 per ton. The estimated cost of making bar- 
iron at the forge-works on a weekly production of 48 tons, is 
about Rs. 61 a ton. The cost of producing castings will vary 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 per ton according to their nature: the 
cost of making chairs or rails will not exceed Rs. 10 per ton 
when the patterns are once made, which will be of iron when 
there is a large number required. The demand for pi«*-iron 
does not exceed 2,000 tons annually in the North West. The 
E. I. Railway Co. have contracted already for all their iron in 
England. The works then should be adapted for the manufac¬ 
ture of wrought and cast-iron rails as suggested by the north 
of India Tramroad Company. Making bar-iron is a difficult and 
expensive process. Making cast iron is easy; the quantity of 
skilled labour required is T6 per cent, for cast-iron, and between 
16 and 17 per cent, for bar-iron. Cast-iron rails will do ad¬ 
mirably for tram-roads. If made of good iron and sound castings 
they wear much longer than wrought iron rails. They have 
been used on many English Railways, as on the Stockton and 
Darlington. The cost of a cast-iron permanent way from 
the Kumaon works, is Rs. 13,900 per mile less than if made 
of English iron, and there is the still greater advantage of saving 
of time. 

The Appendix contains the results of a series of assays of ores 
from the Kumaon iron deposits, by Messrs. Johnson and Mat- 
they, London. They produced the following percentage of good 
pig-iron:— 


No. 1. Ganges 
„ 2. Ganges 

„ 3. Mundil 

,, 4. Kotdwarra 

5. Kotree 
,, 6. Ramgunga 

,, 7. Kosilla 

8 . 

t> ^ >» 

„ 10. Ivitcheree 

„ 11. Dubka 

12. Boer 


55} 

8 

34 ^ 

25 

30 

45* 

29£ 

28 

17* 

21 

6 * 


Nos? 1 r,nd 2 were from the Eastern bank of the Ganges, a 
little above Hurdwar. 
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THE RANEEGUNGE COAL FIELD 

1869. 

Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of th: Geological Survey 
ot India, was directed on the 3rd January 1869 by "the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to report on the present state and out-turn of the 
Kaneegunge Coal Field, with especial reference to the proposal 
tor an extension of the existing line of Railway. He according¬ 
ly detached 2 of his best assistants, and as the season was already 
far advanced their attention was confined to the portion north 
of the Damooda, as bearing essentially on the proposed line of 
railroad. The returns as to the out-turn of coal were obtained 

by going from pit to pit and quary to query, and are only 
approximately correct‘ re oiuy 



RANEEGUNGE COLLIERIES. 


Total Coal frofuced iff 


Colliebies. 


neegunj 

II.—On the Singarun 
III»—On the East Branch o 
Nooneah 

IV.—On the Main Stream of ditto... j 

V.—On the West Branch of ditto! 

VI.—In the West of the Field 
VIE—Other Mines ... 

Total 


No. of Mines 

No. of Mines 
which had not 
produced coal 
in April 1859. 

1858. 

1859. 

which have pro¬ 
duced coal. 

Hds. 

Tons. 

Mds. 

Tons. 

6 

3 

j 35,80,000 

131,530 

44,50,000 

163,493 

s 

3 

I 10,20,000 

37,475 

22,24,000 

18,710 

8 

0 

2,40,000 

8,818 

3,30,000 

12,124 

7 

2 

4,65,000 

17,084 

5,80,000 

21,300 

5 

1 

3,20,000 

11,757 

3,70,000 

13,594 

6 

0 

7,00,000 

25,718 

8,50,000 

\ 

3W 

3 

1 

1,40,000 

5,143 

1,60,000 

. 5,878 

38 . 

10 

| 64,65,000 

237,525 

89,64,000 

329,337 


02 . 

<v_ cr. 


9 

8 

0 

0 

1 


20 
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This return is calculated on the present yield of the collieries, 
and does not represent the amount actually raised in the 12 
months last past. It is rather under, than over the mark as 
regards the present out-turn of the field. But to be perfectly 
certain of not overstating tiie facts, deduct from this amount, say 
15 per cent., and there will still remain 7,717,150, say 77 lakhs 
of maunds. 

Of this large out-turn a very . considerable portion is 
carted away across the country to many of the stations on 
the extension of the line ol Railway towards ttajmahal; much 
also is still sent down to Calcutta by water in boats on tlio 
Damooda; while a considerable amount is consumed locally 
for the supply of locomotives, &c. The railway cannot at present 
carry more than two-fifths of the whole amount of coal raised 
It carried in 1856 only 3,316,241 maunds. This is owino-not 
only to the insufficiency of the rolling -lock which is be"'no- 
increased every month, but to the fact that the present ter¬ 
minus of the railroad near Raneegunge, accommodates one o-roup 
of mines greatly more than any other. A short branch line h 
necessary and will prove a profitable investment. The amount 
ot coal now raised is 3* times as great as it was 9 years ago. 

. 6 de “ and f °r b >' new railways, factories, &c., is increas¬ 
ing, and soon the North-West line will absorb a very large 
quantity. The present traffic for coal will in a few years be 
thus enormously increased. The following plans will meet til 
necessities:— 

1st. A branch line up the valley of the Singarrun to Chow - 
heedangah. J ms line would be about eight miles in length 
could be con tructed for £-1,000 per mile; could be finished in 
*k lno Sonias irom the date of commencement, and will aftbrd 
accommo ^tion to collieries now yielding annually 
. oi maunds of coal, and to Other pits now being sunk, 
ut which have not yet yielded coal. 

t G j -^ i0 present line may be continued from Bansogungo 
v- 11 ? We8 J the same general direction a? the Nooneali 

no t ^ ^ G:ls<i as far as the neighbourhood of Bahra Cimil, it 
rai]\y°r 6 ^ an ^ s the Burrakur. But as, sooner oi later, a 
the Ji t] Ul \v carried in a more direct line from Calcutta to 
6trke a l * than the present Ganges valley route, so as to 

be arran* 1 T savc 100 m tles, the part common m both mould 

*ngea accordingly, 

e to open up the large coal field to the west of the 
: Meanwhile i*emnin in abeyance, 


3rd. A line 
Burrakur, 


WHISTS 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, 

1858-59. 



The Geological Survey during 1858-59 steadily pursued 

its labors, though with diminished numbers. 1 he examinar 
tion of a considerable area in the districts of Burdwan, Leer- 
bhoom, and Bhaugulpore was carried out. The alluvial deposits 
of the Ganges Valley, extending from the Bhagerutti north¬ 
wards to the foot of the hills, were mapped, and their ele¬ 
vation and inclination determined. An area, embracing about 
16,000 square miles in all, was completed, two 0 - the 
Geologists of the Survey were sent to examine the true 
state of the coal fields of the Damooda and Adji, after they had 
commenced their field work elsewhere. The full results are to 
be submitted hereafter. The existence of a veryJurge and 
abundant supply of coal to the west of the river Burrakur, where 
not previously known, was established, -the attention o 10 
Surveyors was confined to the portion north of the Damooda 
•with a view to settle the question of the extension oi the Kail- 


Maps.— Geological Maps of districts examined by the Geolo- 
c/ical Survey previously to May 1858, were finally prepared and 
submitted to Government during the past. year. I liese includeu 
the district maps of Saugor, Dumoli, Jubbulporc, and part of 
Bundelcund, in Central India, and the districts of Bancoorah, 
Midnapore, Hidgellee, Cuttack, and Podree i Orissa,) in Bengal, 
embracing an area of more than twenty-six thousand square 
miles This, taken together with the areas of which Geologi¬ 
cal Maps had been previously submitted or published, will give 
a total area of more than 38,000 square miles—a larger area 
than that included in the whole of Ireland. Maps of nearly as 
great an area are in active preparation. 

® Publications .—The second part of the Memoirs was issued in 
Januarv 1«59. It contained a report on the Khasi Hills, on 
the coal at Lakadong in the Jynteah Hills, and on the Nilghiri 
Hills The 1st part of the 2nd volume containing Professor 
Medlicott’s import on the northern part of Bundlecund, was 
ready - the 3rd part ^ e ' lst volume would not long be delayed. 
Reports on the Nerbudda were in the press. The prepara- 
tion of maps and illustrations causes trouble and delay. 1 he 
publication of the Geological Maps of that most interesting dis¬ 
trict. " The Rajmehal Hills,” awaits the issue of the sheet of the 


» 
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Indian Atlas, No. 113. The disturbed state of the country dur¬ 
ing the previous two years interfered with systematic progress 
and made it impossible to unite the work between Central fndia 
and Bengal. As the Survey had been working for less than 
three years with a merely nominal start; the Superintendent con¬ 
siders the results highly satisfactory. 

Museum. —Very considerable progress was made in its ar¬ 
rangement. The Trustees of the British Museum, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and the .Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, presented very valuable series of fossils. To the 
series of Indian fossils, very large additions were made. Of the 
cretaceous fossils, a most extensive collection was made by the 
Geological Surveyors during their examination of that group in 
die districts of Tnch.nopoly and Pondicherry. The enth-e scries 
of he group of fossil plants in the Rajmahal Hills was gone 
oveu Severn! of them were lithographed . 

made to the arranged collections of the larger animals from the 

JSerbudda, to the cretaceous fossils from Madras, and to the cco- 
unmc se \ nalyses or assays of various .minerals were made 

for several persons, and descriptions of specimens furnished • ?ea 
soils and subsoils from Cacliar; ores from Beerbhoora; iron 
sandstone from Rangoon, for Public Works Department late- 
rite from various depths in well at Daltola, in Orissa, with des- 
cup mn of specimens; from near Thayet Myo, collected by Dr 
Kanhmg, for Major I liayre: and from the Derajatand Suleiman 
f', anous ref erences also were made on other matters of 
P-tmal nuportancc-thc propriety of attempting Artesian 

to be LfZSTY Raneegunge; the structure of a hill 
M- h- Idi (r 'p \ . 01 t . ie proposed new flood channels of the' 

Kim I -(Cuttack); the proper localities for Barracks in the 

nook/ ' ; | a n 10 general structure and produce of the Ra- 
direcS^ - i as beann g on the proper selection of the 

, n r rp, \j X uob t10 Present line of railroad should be carried 
, ; Iu?e . um contained, carefully arranged and named, alto 
'TrimnU ’-'• an S , of 6,S0 ° e P c ‘-imens of fossils; 1,550 specimens 
ores, • c ni, oerals ; ■ 00 of rocks ; and 1,500 of ores, pn ducts of 
11 000 ClH °* 1Cr econ °ikical products: giving a total of about 
two vciu\ )0 ° l T? nS * ^ iaf ^ been in existence little longer than 
than dnrlfl d-? number of visitors was 57 per cent, greater 
Dan.’ J-'he Library contained 1,850 volumes and 

The c <n °. a llum ber added during 1858-59 being 984, 
i x 11 * ost 3 Assistants by sickness and death during 

0 year, or a third of its whole start.^ “ 
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THE MUNNIPORE VALLEY AND HILL TRIBES. 

Indian Records , No. XX VII. 

1859. 

I.—Valley of Munnipore. 

Munnipore is one of the few valleys in the great mountain 
tract between latitude 23° 50' and 25° oO' North, and longitude 
93° 10' and 91° 30' East. It is bounded on the North and 
West by the British Provinces of Assam and C a char, and on 
the East by the Kubbo valley now subject to Burma. On the 
North East and South the boundary is not well defined; in the 
North East it may be denoted bv a line drawn North from the 
North-Western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it strikes 
the Assam boundary, and in the South by one drawn West from 
the source of the Numsailung River, the fixed South-East 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai River. Of the space 
comprised in these bounds, the valley of Munnipore occupies 
nearly the centre. It is called by the Munnipoorees, “ Meithei- 
leipak.” The Burmese call it ICathc, the Bengalees Moglai, 
and Assamese Mekle. The area of the whole territory is 
about 7,000 square miles, and that of the central valley about 
050. As Munnipore, from its connection with the British Go¬ 
vernment and the tribes around admitting its supremacy, is the 
most important of the rallies, Major W. M Culloch, the Politi¬ 
cal Agent, gives an account of it. 

The Kongba, Eeril and Tliobal, which rise in the hills to the 
North and North East, are the principal rivers. The two latter 
fall into the Kongba, which forms the drain for all the waters 
flowing into the valley carrying them off by Shoogoonoo 
through the Southern lulls into the Ningthee. The climate is 
good, but the temperature higher than the elevation, 2,500 feet, 
would lead us to expect. !• rorn May to October when the hill 
streams rise, communication with Bengal or Burmah is danger¬ 
ous. The connexion of the valley with the West has increased 
di -ease. Venereal disease is virulent; email pox is constantly pre¬ 
sent ; fever is general, and cholera has committed great ravages. 
But generally the country is healthy. The soil is rich, but the 
cultivation is limited. Rice, pulses, sugar-cane and tobacco grow 
luxuriantly. Potatoes are inferior, and fruits sour, except the 
pine-apple, mango, and guava. 

Ilutory. —The origin of the Munnipoorees is obscure. Of the 
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in the valley the Meithei seem to have obtai 
and have claimed a Hindoo descent since their 
.. to Hindooism. Their traditions, customs and lan¬ 
guage shew that they have descended from the surrounding hill 
tribes, and not from a Tartar colony as Captain Pemberton 
supposed. Their records are barren till 777 A. D., when Sam- 
long, a brother of the ruler of the Shan Kingdom of Pong—-which 
embraced in its limits the whole country between Ava and 
Assam, Kubbo and Yunan, and exacted obedience from Assam, 
Cachar and Tipperah, and held the Shan Chiefs in the Kubbo 
valley as tributaries—visited the valley and excused their paying 
tribute on account of their poverty. In the 700 years after 
that visit the Meithei became so important that in 1474 a 
Pong Kinf demanded the Rajah’s daughter in marriage. Next 
year K hum bat was transferred by conquest to Munnipore aucl 
the people became more civilised. In 1714, Pamheiba or 
Gureeb Nawaz, the adopted son^ ot the Rajah and originally 
a Naga boy, accidentally shot bis father, and succeeded to 
the throne. In 1749 he was defeated in an expedition against 
Burmah. On his death the Burmese turned their arms against 
Munnipore, and the rajah applied to the British Government 
for aid, offering to pay an annual tribute. An officer was 
sent to Casepopr, the then capital of Cachar, but was recalled. 
A short time before the reign of Gureeb Nawaz, Hindooism was 
introduced, but made little progress. From 1764 to 1798 Jae 
Singh, better known as Chingtung Komba, reigned. For the 
next 23 years the history is one of the struggles of his sons for 
the Guddee, and the ravages of the Burmese. When the first 
Burmese war broke out in 1823, the British took a party of 500 
Muhnipoorees into their pay, under the command of Gumbheer 
Singh, one ot his sons. This force subsequently increased to 
2,O0o men, and denominated the Munnipore Levy, was placed 
under the Command of Captain Grant, who with it effected the 
expulsion of the Burmese front the Kubbo Valley as far South 
as Kalle, making the Kingthee River the Eastern boundary of 
the Munnipore territory. With the view, however, of pleasing 
the Bu rmese, this boundary was afterwards at the desire ot the 
British Government given up, and the Eastern base of the ^ orna- 
doung hills adopted in its stead. Than the base ol the hills the 
|iver was a far better boundary, and the adoption of the former 
has brought upon the British Government an expense of Kupees 
jOO a month as compensation to Munnipore tor alienated tevri- 
tory, and has made it necessary, from the predatory habits ot the 
tribes inhabiting the Yomadoung hills constantly endangering 
it, to secure the peace of the frontier by retaining at Munnipore 
a Political Agent, The treaty ol* Yandabo declared Gumbheer 
' K 2 
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in 1834 he was engage 


independent. Up to liis death 
coercing the hill tribes. 

Nur Singh, the most powerful man in Munnipore, acted as 
regent during the minority of Gumbheer Singh’s infant son, with 
great justicef Notwithstanding, the young Rajah’s mother plan¬ 
ned a conspiracy to murder him in 1844, and being discovered and 
forced to flee with her boy, Nur Singh ruled as king till his death in 
1850. His brother, Debindro Singh, a man of no intellect, suc¬ 
ceeded. But Gumbheer Singh’s boy, the lawful heir, named 
Chunder Kirtee Singh, seized the throne ; Debindro fled to 
Cachar and the princes of that country made frequent attempts 
to upset the Government of Munnipore, which were most preju¬ 
dicial to British influence. To check them and the threatened 
invasion of some Burtnan Prince, the British Government took 
Chunder Kirtee Singh under their special protection. Our troops 
pursued a party of Cachar princes into Munnipore, since which 
time there ha 3 been peace. Chunder Kirtee Singh being only 
twenty-seven years of age, there is every prospect of bis long 
holding the guddee. His eldest son has been made Joobraj. In 
1835, at the commencement of the regency of Nur Sing, the 
British Government resolved to discontinue altogether connexion 
v/ith the Troops of Munnipore, and to leave it optional to the 
authorities to maintain the Bevy or not. By a mistaken policy, 
the Troops were not only retained but increased. 

People .—The present population of the valley is estimated at 
50,000, composed of different classes. The principal is the 
Meithci, next the Phoongnai, after whom come the Tengkul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. The Meithei po¬ 
pulation is divided into four parts called “ Punnahs,” which are 
designated in the order of their seniority “ Kaphura,” Lai- 
phutn,” ‘ Ahulloop” and “ Niharoop.” The Punnahs perform 

laloop” or service for ten days in rotation, thus bringing every 
male in the country above sixteen years of age on duty, ten days 
in forty. This service is a due to the State, none are remunerat¬ 
ed for it. 
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The Phoongnai anil Tengkul were originally slaves of the 
Rajah. The chief duty of the latter i.. gardening. The Kei provide 
■ ml' pound the rice for his household. The Loees pay tribute 
and are looked on as very low. They are chiefly artisans. 
The Mussulman population arose front Munnipooree men 
having taken as wives Mussulman women before the doing so 
was much cared about, or before the regular introduction of 
llindooism. On the introduction of that religion, they, with 
their descendants, were obliged to become Mussulmans. This 
original population was increased by Mussulmans from the west, 
who came* and settled in Munnipore. Successive devastations 
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thinned their numbers. Their four great divisions a 
gardeners, turners and potters. Ihey are the most 
industrious part of the population. 

When first raised the sepoys were supported entirely by the 
British Government. When that support was withdrawn, 
and a piece of land was given to eacli man in lieu of pay, 
the recruiting of the force was no longer easy. They 
have gradually become exempt from every duty and every 
tax. Each man is entitled to about 3 agree, which he himself 
cultivates. They are on duty, as with the Punnahs, for 10 
days in 40 ; if detained longer they have rations of rice and salt. 
Gradually the force has degenerated as it has increased : none 
know how to handle their muskets, most of them never tired a 
shot. But the possession of the musket makes them an object 
of terror to the hill tribes. The present number of sepoys is 
3,GOO. Munnipore cannot maintain so many in an efficient state 
and it should be reduced to 1,000. We made the country inde¬ 
pendent, that we might have a neutral territory between our 
frontier and that of Burundi. If its troops are so miserable, this 
object is lost. 

Religion , Habits , Sfc.— Though the Munipoorees profess Hin- 
dooPm, they have not given up their ancient worship, and above 
three hundred deities are still propitiated by appropriate sa¬ 
crifices of things abhorrent to real Hindoos. Their maibees 
that is priestesses—for before the introduction of Hindooism 
there were no pnests-are still in great request, more especially 
m cases of sickness or adversity, and what they give out. as the 
oracle ol the particular deity addressed is reverently listened to 
oh acted on. The Raja’s peculiar god is a species of snake 
i idled I akung-ba from which the Royal family claims descent. 
• icn it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess 
U tl , t pf uc who then perforins certain ceremonies to please 
I* k Brahmins are not really felt to be of a superior caste ; 
v * oul, » freely ; the old often abandon Hindooism. 

moi / y marriages are not approved of. Polygamy is com- 
-tan • r 6 1S un ^ nowu * Widows are not treated as in Him 
vie n ma y marry again, eat such food, and dress in such 
oraiit v \ l ! Cy P* ease * Bhe peo[)lo are habitual deceivers; their 
orifined cr * me ls u °f excessive. The women are uot 

really tlieir Ulau ^ cases support their husbands, and are 

ment^of !li & UK)Sfc COrr upt Court called Paja for the judg- 
n io'nino* IV lUat t ers between man and wife. The will ol the 
® np w; mc0 v r 8 only law. Treason B the highest de- 
no-, +1° m i C ^ ur der is next, and is reckoned a capital of- 
W tough not always. The Chirap, the only Court, be- 
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_ the Paja, judges every matter brought before it, not 
■m the jurisdiction of the latter. Formerly, it had 60 or 80 
hereditary members, but as with the Paja, the members do not 
now inherit their seats, but obtain them by means of money. 
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now miieiJLb men. ootuo, . \ T> 

As might be expected, they are corruptpn the extreme. i ro- 
ii *u l _ inmi v n 


As migut, De ex jfacu, s 4 /• *1 . • 

perty fs generally willed to those of the family most in need 
of it without reference to seniority. At the tlnee great festi¬ 
vals of Munnipore there are feats of agihtv ant. strength, boat- 
rac i a cr and hocky on horseback, which last is the national 
same? The same sort of mild slavery, exists as among the 
Malays, though the hill people who occasionally sell themselves 
or are sold by their relatives, are not always well treated. -Each 
district divides itself into neighbourhoods, who again divide 
into “ singloops” or “ wood clubs.” The elders of the neigh¬ 
bourhood "settle all minor disputes occurring in it, and in case 
of the illness of a member they tell off individuals to attend on 
the sick person, whilst, should he die, the wood club to which he 
belongs brings the wood for his funeral pyre. The indoor 
amusements consist of conundrums, songs, and Aan<ys«/w6«. 
This last is as peculiar to Munnipore as hocky on horseback 
The Kane is the seed of a creeper ; it is nearly circular, about 
an inch and a half in diameter and about three quarters of an 
inch thick. This is placed on the ground upright, at one time 
with its broadside towards the party by whom it is to be struck, 
at another edge-wise. When the Kang is placed with its broad¬ 
side to the party, it is to be pitched at with an ivory dish, 
when it is placed edge-wise, it is to be struck by the disk pro- 
polled on its fiat side along the surface of the ground by the 
force of the middle finger of the right hand acting off the lore- 
finder of the left. A good player can propc the disk m this 
wav with "reat force and precision. I he side having most hits 
wins. The whole is closed by a feast at the expense of the 

j ° The rent paid to the State upon the “ purree,” which is 
rnui valent to about three of our acres, is nominally fixed at 
tin baskets of rice in the husk, but generally before the year 
. ... . lorn are exacted. The domestic animals of the Val- 


veTThii-tecn are exacted. The domestic animals of the Val- 
! 3 / Munnipore are the buffaloc, cow, horse, dog and cat. 

1Wk« <reesc and pigeons are pretty generally bred; fowls 
1 hv the Mussulman, Loee, and ISaga portion of the popula- 
?- n y y n, 0 threr and wild hog arc at times very destructive to 
t 1Cm ’ life Once a year it is usual to fire the jungle. The 
jiuinan • hoot ; in ^ ; s j ugt when the deer arc attracted 

shoots which began to sprout, and the tiger by 
il dLTft. W* « H** >**> » resort of ..M 
duck, partridges, 'I'oul, snipe, wild gecae and teal, and for- 
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ishes 2G varieties of fish. It is gradually filling U p rjj iG 
marshes to ihc South afford a retreat to serpents of a formula 
hie size. In a country in which each family produces nearly 
all which it consumes, any advancement in the arts can scarcely 

he expected. But il' without other impediments, improvement 

could take place, it would be repressed under a Government 
such as that of Munnipore. Under the operation of the laloop 
a good artificer works along with a bad one, and receives no 
more thanks for his work than it' it was as bad as that of his less 
skilful associate. 11c becomes disgusted,'and his onlv aim is to 
amass quickly, by his superior intelligence, enough to purchase 
his release from work. Tins doue, he thinks no more of his 
trade. Thus all are ever at the rudiments, and no progress is 
made. I he cloths are distinguished for strength rather than 
fineness, and there is little variety in the pattern. The eatinnr 
and drinking vessels are chiefly of bell-metal. Except a feu- 
roads, allowed to go to rum, there are no works of public bene- 

The vallev contains iron in the form of tintaniferous oxy- 
dulatcd 01 e. I he loss produced by smelting amounts to nearly 
.,) pci cent. -Axes, hoes, ploughshares, arrowheads, and blades 
fixed 111 a handle called dims, are the chief articles manufactured 
lhe valley * nch m salt springs, which are theToZy of 

princJpThem bring‘I* ' thc 

tory between the Xing thee Ihm ? hetmi - 

import duties The total i 1U s > tlan ‘- 1 t duties, and export and 

from twe ve to be at 

i, the e 7 St T i |, T'u l,W P rinci l ,:ii import 

a gri , itv 0r , - w V h the ^unnipoorees consume 

Passed by the Po^i L B T' ah *** *.ip- 

There miiVht bp * % Agent. Coarse cloths are exported. 

fnvourab f eitli i ] ] V0 ^ ahie tra( . le buffaloes. The valley is 
Government i U , C0l « me f Cial purposes, but thc system of 
only coin U rt °PP 0tse d to the development of commerce. The 
J u « ot bell-metal. 

I>Tltlsh (' 

pendent by , —'Tiouirli Munnipore was declared irnle- 

Its position T tleat 3 r . °f Yandabo it wa- too weak to remain so. 
allow the lwL a mili,at 7 point ol vie v, wa< too important to 
retained a PolitiX obfain commaml of it. Ilonoe we have 

kave been numcroLfif"^ 0 T? b i °^_ tr ami they 

ous till wiiiun the last 2:» years, during which 
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IfjMiipore lias increased in population and wealth. Its ad 

of soil and climate are over-balanced however, by the sys¬ 
tem of Government and religion. We constructed a magnificent 
road through the mountains from Cachar to the valley, which 
has increased the commerce with the A\ r est. . The Slums on the 
frontier have annually exported for some time bulfaloes to the 
value of from Rs. 30,000 to Us 50,000. 

When the stronghold of Ilindooism has been attacked, the nu¬ 
merous tribes ancf nations which dwell on our Eastern frontier 
will be rescued from mental debasement. 


,§L 


II. Hill Tribes. 

Those in the West are known under the general appellations 
of Kaga and Kookie. In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term ilau. Ivoupooee, Quoireng, Kongjai, Kamsol, Anal-Is am- 
fau, Aimole, Kom, Kcireng, Cheeroo, Chote, Pooroom, Mun¬ 
tuck, Karum, Murring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mow, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, Gnamei, are the names in use amongst Munni- 
porees to distinguish the principal tribes. They were all much 
more numerous than they are at present. The contrast between 
the comparatively tall and prominently featured people of the 
plains and the diminutive, low nosed hill people, is striking. 
The Koupcoees occupy the hills between Cachar and the Valley 
of Munnipore in their whole breadth, a direct distance oi about 
forty miles; and from 25° North latitude, they formerly extended 
over nearly an equal distance to the South. To them as to all 
the tribes from Cape X'grais as far north as we know, acti\e 
feud is the normal state. They congregate in communities, 
usually of families connected by blood ties. There are no roads; 
water i~ Generally carried from a distance; the ascent s are circuit¬ 
ous. Col? Guthrie, who constructed the Munnipore Road, partly 
at his own expense, is still remembered with affection by the hill 
men. They cultivate rice and use wild yams. Rats occasionally 
devastate the villages in large numbers ; the last inroad was 
30 years ago and the next was expected in 1859. 

The Munnipore State does not interfere with their internal 
Government. Every village has three hereditary officers, name* 
1 Kool-lakpa, Loop-lakpa, and Lumpoo ; any officers besides 
are elected. Each village is a small republic, and the 
rights of person and property are sacredly preserved. The 
unmarried men are allowed a certain license. They live 
in clubs which the seniors dospotically rule. The young women 
also have their places of resort, and between them aud the young 
lien intercourse is quite, unrestricted without leading to im¬ 
morality, which is the exception. A wife is bought at the 
fixed rate of 1 buffaloes and several agricultural implements. 
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Run-away matches are occasionally made. The adulterer, when 
he does not escape, is punished with death, and the family of the 
adulteress refund the price paid for her and pay ner de j>ts. On 
the death of a wife her husband pays ‘ mundoo or a buffalo for 
her bones. Polygamy is permitted but not largely practised. 
The Koupooees believe in a supreme creator and m a future state, 
also in many other deities. They are clean compared with the 
rest of the hill people. 

The Quoircnqs inhabit all the hills north of the Koupoocc? 
between the limb range that skirts the Valley of Munnipore and 
the Burak, aa far as the Angamee tribe, from whose aggression 
they have suffered much. They are energetic traders. The 
Khongjais or Kookies until lately occupied the hills to the south 
of the Koupooees. They were driven from their hills by tribes 
better armed than themselves, and are now scattered around the 
Valley of Munnipore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. They are now migratory. Their villages have non 
the permanent look of the Koupooees and Quoirengs, nor have 
they hereditary but powerless chiefs like them. Their chiefs 
receive a revenue in kind and exact service from their subjects. 
The salique law rigorously prevails, but the influence of woman 
is great amongst them. The wives of some of the Ilajas manage 
all the affairs of their villages apparently much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of their people, and widows during their sons’ minority, 
often, without dispute, assume the management of affairs. They 
are a short sturdy race of men, excellent hunters, great smokers, 
and inclined to be lazy. The Kamsol tribe is really Kookie. 

The Avals are like the Kookies in personal appearance. They 
occupy a large tract in the south east. The want of eye-brow ^ 
and eye-lashes i.i amongst this people admired, and the young 
men, to render themselves attractive, carefully extract them. 
Aimole, Korn, Koireng, Chote, f*ooroom, Muntuk, Karum are 
«t‘t evidently only varieties of the Kookie stock. The Kom at 
one time was a powerful tribe, on the eastern side; the Mr.rrhttt 
seems to connect the tribes of the South with the TangkooJ 
which tuses into the Loohoopa. The Murring was not long ago 
a numerous tribe* It is now represented by nine email villages. 

mongst. all these tribes the MunnipoorceS ait spoken ol a 
\i >Un r er of themselves. The Tangkools arc nog to the 

x un mgs and, though still niimprmia. waw formerly more flourish- 



npore. Ihey arc a eupeupr race 
:acc. West ot the Lo dioopaa arc 
The next tribe, Meeyai)qkhang 9 is 
1 * 






'''composed of nine villages situated to the south of the Murams. 
It partakes more of the character of Koupooees than of its north¬ 
ern neighbours. The Meeyangkliang ullage is celebrated tor 
its fine “terraces for cultivation. North of the Mow tribe, and 
often at feud with it, lies the Gnamei, or as it is known in Assam 
and Cachar, the Angamec tribe. These people are known by 
their blood-thirsty attacks on their weaker neighbours, attacks 
which attracted the attention of the British Government, and 
led to ineffectual endeavours for their prevention, Some of the 
tribe have gone as far as Calcutta in pursuit of trade. 

We have no exact information as to the Geological features, 
mineral resources, and vegetable products of the hill tracts. 
The country is very fruitful and capable . of improvement. 
The tea plant .abounds. Amongst all the hill tribes there is a 
more or less faint idea of a future life, and of rewards and punish¬ 
ments for virtue or misconduct, but the greatest misconduct 
is, the forgiveness of an injury; the first virtue, 1 eveiige, 
and the killing of a fellow creature is .thought of with as 
little compunction as would be the killing of a fowl, u un 
the -assistance of the arms and ammunition given to Munm- 
pore by the British Government, some of the tribes have been 
thoroughly, the northern ones partially, reduced, and the attac vs 
of the Tatter on the bordering Burmese have led to apprehensions 
of the interruption of the general peace of the Iron tier. But 
the presence in Munnipore of a representative ol the British 
Government, has preserved the peace, and by degrees, through 
iiis influence, the tribes have been brought to forego aggressions 
on Kubbo. The peace of the Frontier, the object of greatest 
political importance, lias been gained, but the philanthropist 
would desire more, and a strong and honest Government would 
endeavour to repress the feuds and ameliorate the condition of 
the tribes. Major McCulloch concludes;—“ Of their improvement, 
therefore, I see no prospect, unless by a moral regeneration, and 
that I fear is not to he cifected.” 

The appendices contain a Comparative Vocabiilarv of the 
iMaiiniporee, Undro, Sengmai, Clmirel, Meeyang, Koupooee 
Pooeeron, Koupooee Songboo, Quoireng, Khoonggoee, Phu- 
,! m cr Ivoopomo, Tukaimee, Munun, Murring, Anal Namfau, 
Kookie, Burmese ami Shan languages, and a Geneological table 
of the Kookie Kings. 
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^administration or civil justice in the 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

. For 1858. 
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This report, dated 25th May 1859, gives the following state¬ 
ment of Civil Cases depending on 1st January and instituted 
during 1858 , as compared with the previous year: 



1857 

1858 

Before Punchayets, 

Village Moonsiffs, 

District Moonsiffs, 

Sudder Ameens, ... 

100 
26,280 
... 1,46,357 
4,363 

99 

28,577 

1,62,783 

4,145 

Principal Sudder Ameens, 
Original, 

Appeal,... 

1,125 

2,748 

1,013 

3,783 

Assistant Judges 

Appeal, 

664 * 

280 

Subordinate Judges 

Original, ... 

Appeal, 

599 

2,488 

919 

2,006 

Civil Judges ; 

Original, 

Appeal, 

809 

10,462 

3,519 

10,627 

Sudder Udalut 

Regular, 

Appeal, ... ... ' 

49 

176 

50 

216 
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Depending 1st January ... 
Instituted during the year 

Decided on merits 


Total 


Dismissed on default 
j Adjusted or withdrawn ... 

[ Otherwise disposed of . 

Depending 31st December . 

Decided by European J udges . 

Do. by Native do. . 

Do. by Punchayots . 

Total decided 


Aec regair o Original Jurisdiction. 



lb5'4 

1855 

1856 

i 

1857 

1858 

. 

58,8 U 

00,638 

54,287 

53,523 

57,046 

. 

1,10,475 

1,05,577 

.1,21,670 

1,26,105 

1,43,389 

0 1 

1,09,349 

1,06,210 

1,75,957 

1,79,033 

2,01,035' 

. 

37,377 

43,659 

47,043 

46,888 

48,181 


.7,900 

9,729 

10,757 

11,609 

8,983 


54,832 

66,064 

62,577 

61,178 

62,218 


8,002 

2,476 

2,052 

2,312 

17,918 


00,638 

54,287 

53,528 

57,646 

63,735 

1 

... 

1,050 

830 

716 

819 

3,726 

1 

«•» 

1,07,031 

.1,11,055 

1,21,657 

1,21,118 

1,33,526 

...j 

30 

- 

43 

56 

50 

48 

. 1 

1,08,711 

1,11,928 

1,22,429 

1,21,987 

1,37,300 
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e original suits were 




1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

| 18uS 

Connected with land rent, 



i 



and Revenue ... .a 

Otherwise connected with 

9,234 

8,703 

9,979 

11,217 

4,011 

land . 

For House i or other fixed 

2,137 




8,939 

property . 

Connected with debts, 

2,020 

. 2,261 

2,647 

3,086 


wages, &c. ... ' ... 

Connected with Caste, Re¬ 

99,104 

04,854 

1,09,324 

1,12,093 

1,14,919 

ligion, &c. 

Connected with Indigo, 



. 


466 

Sugar, Silk, &c . 





3,154 

Total ... 

1,10,475 

1,0i5,5 /1 

1,21,56-4 

-• - 

1,25,957 

d ,34,575 


Of these 42,°26 were deckled in favour of the Plaintiff and 6 155 
or the Delendant, 


The average duration of suits was:— 




1857 



1858 

.* 

Years. 

cr* 

+•» 

C 

O 

Days. 

! 

Years. 

Months, j 

1 

i • i 

CO 

& i 
Q 

Sudder Udalut . 

... 

3 

5 

«.. 

! 3 

20 

Civil Judges 

i 

3 

27 

i 

3 

27 

Subordinate Judges 

O «• 

i 

5 

22- 

i 

3 

8 

Assistant Judges. 

2 

6 

10 

. 11 

i 11 I 

j 7 

rincipa] Sudder Ameena... 

1 

• 1 

20 

Ml 

n I 

1 

Sudder Ameens 

••* 

5 

14 


7 i 

29 | 

Jhstvict Moousiftg 

| - 

7 

; 17 

1 

1 

i 

7 1 

11 ' 
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he value of suits depending before the Sudder was Rs. 
5,10,880 ; and before other Courts Original, Rs. 1,60,0b,468. 
A sum of Rs. 14,70,883 was depending in appeal. The total 
was Rs. 1,79,88,231. 


CAPITAL OF EACH RAILWAY COMPANY 
IN INDIA. ’ 

To 1st August 1859. 

Parliamentary Payers . 

This return shews the amount of Capital raised by each rail¬ 
way in India from the commencement of operations to 1st Au¬ 
gust 1859. The results we summarise. 

The Total Amount is £21,800,541-4-9 of which £19,061.097-17 
is principal and £2,739,443-7-9 interest. The balance of Princi¬ 
pal due from the Government of India at the end of 1858-59 is 
estimated at £4,189,382-10-4, of which the following are the de¬ 
tail s : — 


Balance of Prietoi> a.i dtie to or from each Railway Company, <£c., 

30th April 1859. . 


' 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

Due to East Indian 

1,769,084 10 0 

Due to Great Indian Peninsula .. 

774,409 4 10 


Due to Madras . 

284,176 0 G 


Due to Sind 

Due to Eastern Bengal ... 

Due to Great Southern of India . 
Due to Calcutta and South-East¬ 

618,442 13 ll 

354,797 4 0 ; 

107,452 14 4j 

ern ... 

Due to Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company . 

101,240 16 0 

271.866 4 J 

£4,231,469 14 1 

(l)ue from Bc.ubay, Baroda, and 


j Central India ... 

42,087 3 9 


Total ... £ 

. 

4,189,382 10 i, 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF TIIE GOVERNMENT 


OF INDIA. 
1857-58. 

Parliamentary Payers . 

^The chief items may be thus summarised. 

£ 5 . d. 

Receipts. ^ 12,854,234 4 5 

Balance on 1 st May 

1857, . 3,041,994 6 2 


15,396,178 10 7 


The chief items were: 

£ s. d. 

Bills from India on account of supplies 

to the public service, ... 38,853 0 11 

Bills drawn on India for cash received 

into the Home Treasury, ... 628,499 2 10 

From Her Majesty’s Government on 
account of China Expedition, Persian 
War, Hong r Kong, Coolie Emigration, 

Madra: Troops at Labuan, and for 
warding H. M.’s 10 th Hussars, and 
12 ih Lancers from India to the Crimen, 1,729,170 6 4 

Four per cent. Debenture Loan Act 21 

Viet. c. 3, ... 2,818,173 8 4 

Indian Railway Companies .. 2,963,112 15 8 

Bonded on Security of East India Bonds, 2,870,000 0 0 

£. s . d . 

Disbursements, 11,044,677 13 7 

Balance in favour, 30th 
April 1858 : 

Capital of Exchequer 

bills and bonds ...£1,598,900 0 0 

Current cash ... ... 2,7"2,700 17 0 

‘- 4,351,600 17 0 


£ 15,396,178 10 7 


The chief items are. Co3t of bullion remitted 
to India, 

Dividends on India loan property, 
hnb.m Railway Companies, ... ... 

Interest on Railway Capita!, .a ... 

-Military 8tores, 


£1,031.032 15 4 
82,984 13 1 

1,324,873 3 2 

655,854 5 11 
1.390,543 2 8 
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Charges on the Revenues of India. 


Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock, 
Interest on the Home bond debt, 

Her Majesty’s Government; payments under 
the new postal arrangement with the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
Transport of troops,... 

.Eurloughf and retired pay to military, marine 
and officers of the Indian establishments in¬ 
cluding on-reckonings, 

Retired pay and pensions of persons of the 
late St. Helena establishment, not charge¬ 
able to Her Majesty’s Government, 

Her Majesty’s Paymaster General, for claims 
accrued against the Company in respect of 
Queen’s troops serving in India, 

Payments under Act 4, Geo. 4, c. 71, on ac¬ 
count of retiring pay, pensions, &c. of Her 
Majesty’s troops serving or having served 
in India, ...< 

Civil establishments of India; absentee allow- 


< 8 L 

£ s. d. 
62(5,85!) lo 7 

159,16s Ss 8 

42,711 0 0 

842,7 78 2 9 

747,728 0 2 

3,469 9 3 

1,175,000 0 0 

60,000 0 0 


50,248 17 6 
7,72(5 17 7 

12,000 0 0 


ances,... 

Ditto ditto annuities of the Madras 
civil annuity fund of 1818, ... 

Her Majesty’s mission to the Court of Persia 
(portion of the charge ‘ payable by the 
Company,) ... ... 

General Charges. 

Board of Commissioners for Indian affairs. 

Salaries of Court of Directors, 

°f their Secretaries and officers, 

Hailey bury net charge, ... 

Addiscombe do., ... 

Parley depot, ... 

assage and outfit of officials from the Comman- 
r C . r ‘A'V ( ,lld ( l°wn to Telegraph Signallers, ... 187,781 18 
Bord CWe’s Fund, for pension!., .!. 

Jiii iu ics to relatives of those killed in Muti¬ 
nies, ... 

Postage of Company’s Despatches, 

Maintenance of Indian lunatics, .. 

Law charges, 

The estimated receipt? for 1858-59 were £ 18 , 2 - 1 9,128, indud- 
mg balance from previous year. The estimated disbursements 


28,211 

9,958 

89,786 

9,651 

4,687 

120,118 


1 

11 

7 

IS 

17 


0 11 


67,217 14 


14,693 7 7 

5.264 17 9 

6,723 9 2 

7,604 9 11 
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_£15,420,724. The Debts and Credits in England of the 

Government of India on 1st May 1859 were :— 

Amount of Debts, ... ••• £20,486.005 

Ditto Credits,... * ••• ••• 6,114,271 


Debts in Excess, 


£14,371,734 


The above, on the one hand, is exclusive of the amount owing 
to Proprietors of India Stock for their Capital ; and on the other 
hand, of the Guarantee or Security Fund, iormed under the 
provisions of the Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. S5. 

The chief items of the Debts were 

Hail way Principal, ... ... ••• 189,382 

Home Bond Debt, 5,029,91 . 

Bonds issued as security for temporary 

loans to the like amount, ... 1,970,000 

-- 6,999,917 


Pour per cent, debenture loan. Act 21 
Viet. c. 3, capital of the loan, 

Four per cent, debenture loan, Act 22 
Viet. c. 11, deposits on account of thi 
loan, ... 



,997,000 


113,277 


A LIST of the Establishment of the Secretary of State 
in Council of India, and the Salaries and Allowances 
payable in respect thereof, on 1st May 1859. 



c > 



q o 

ci o 
Oi P 

s 


X <J 


Secretary of State, Under Secretaries of State, As¬ 
sistant Under Secretary of State, and Members 
of Council ... ••• 

Secretariat Department: consisting of seven of- 
■ ficers and clerks 

Indian Correspondence Department : consisting of 
thirty-seven officers and clerks ... 

Military Department: consisting of eleven officers 

and clerks ••• ••• ••• . . 

Marine and Transport Department: con isting of 

Bis officers and clerks ... - 

Inspector General of Stores Department: consist¬ 
ing of ecven officers and clerks, and seventy- 
nine examiners of stores, assistant examiners, 
labourers, &C- ••• •" "• 


£ 


19 

28,459 

7 

4,063 

37 

22,875 

11 

7,872 

f> 

3,550 

86 

10,792 
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^Accountant General’s Department: consisting of 
sixteen officers and clerks ... 

Cashier’s Department: consisting of six officers 
and clerks 

Auditor’s Department: consisting oi seven officers 
and ederks ... ••• ••• 


Administration, Will, and Bond Department: con¬ 
sisting of three officers and clerks 

Searcher of the Records and Statistical Reporters’ 
Department: consisting of five officers and 
clerks 

Writers’ Department: consisting of a Superin¬ 
tendent and sixty-one writers 

Sfandiug Counsel, Solicitor, Clerk of the Works, 
Geographer, Librarian, Reporter on the Pro¬ 
ducts of India, Keeper of the Museum, Under 
Keeper of the Museum, Examining Physician, 
Examiners of Surgical and Veterinary Instru¬ 
ments ... ... 

Doorkeepers, office porters, door porters, mes¬ 
sengers, &o. 

Housekeeper, assistant, and charwomen 

Portion of the establishment retained at the office 
of the Board of Control in charge of records 
and papers, two officers and one clerk ; messen¬ 
gers, housekeeper, and female servants 


Allowances payable to clerks, writers, and la¬ 
bourers temporarily employed 



Id 7,673 

6 3,554 

7 3,988 

3 2,206 

5 3,166 

62 15,760 

• 

1 1 4,300 

57 6,091 

10 47 \ 

12 2,700 
355 127,511 

£ 4,306 * 


Military College: consisting of the Public Exa- 
miuer and Inspector, Lieutenant Governor, 
twenty-two professors, masters, staff and other 
officers, and thirty non-commissioned staff and, 
public servants ... ... ... % .i 60 9,153 

Military Depot at Warley : comprising eight ol- 
ficcrs uud thirty-four non-commissioned stall... 


42 


4,787 
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trailing Districts: comprising eight officers, 
and m;iety-tv/o non-commissioned staff ... 100 £11.643 
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The chief Pensions granted during the year were: 

General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C-B. (now Lord Clyde), 
Commander-in-Chief in India, as a special mark of the 
high sense entertained of his services in planning and 
conducting the several brilliant and military operations 
which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, re¬ 
sulted in 'lie rescue of the garrison of the Residency 
at Lucknow and the restoration of the British snpre- £ 
macy in that capital and in Oude ... ... 2.000 


Major General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B,, in con¬ 
sideration of the high sense entertained of his services 
in the course of his long and brilliant career, and more 
particularly those connected with the defence and 
final conquest of Lucknow, and with the view of ena¬ 
bling him to maintain the dignity of a baronet, which 
Her Majesty has beeu graciously pleased to confer up¬ 
on him, granted an annuity, and with continuance to 
his eldest son # ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Sir John Mair Lawrence, Bart., Chief Commis¬ 

sioner lor the affairs of the Punjaub, in testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the East India Company 
ol his public character and conduct throughout a long 
and distinguished career ... ... ... 2,000 


Sir William Yardley Knight, pension granted by Her 
Majesty on his retirement from office as Chief Justice 
* of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, Act 
6 Geo. 4, c. 85 ... 


1,000 


Mr. William Leach, Assistant Secretary to the Conn- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, granted under Her 
Majesty’s warrant ( 53 Geo. 3, o. 155, s. 91), on his 
retirement from that office ... ... ^ 1305 

The total amount of special pecuniary grants during the year 
to the widows and families of officers killed n action, aud to 
dischargee} ^Sergeants, including the above, was £15,360*1 Ml, 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. ( Est.imated.) 

For 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

Parliamentary Papers . 

L—1858-59. 

The Receipts of the Home Treasury of the 
Government of India for 1S58-59, of which 
the last 3 months are estimated, were ... £11,667,020 

Balance of Cash, 1st May, 1858, ... ... 2,752,700 

^ , 10 „ 0 „ „ 14*419,720 

The Disbursements lor 1 SoS- 59, ol which the 

last 3 months are estimated, were ... £14 678 806 


259,086 


Cash deficient 30th April, 1859, ... 

II.—1859-60. 

A, ll.c receipts from the several Railway and other guaran¬ 
teed Companies, were expected to equal the payments to be 
made to them, tue amounts are not given in the estimate. 

The estimated Receipts are ... r . fi(U t, nn 

The estimated Disbursements, including the ’ 
estimated deficit of the previous year, are ... 7,410 766 

Estimated deficit on 30th April, I860, ... 5,715,866 

Ihe amount of the Goauantee Fi nd of the East India 
Company in March 1859 in consolidated 3 per cent, annuities 

S 4oraM d r pe ,or? L ? nnuitie8 ’ wa3 £4,917,035, which cost 
£4,496,^3. In 18o9, when the Fund shall become applicable 
to the redemption of the capital stock of the Company, on the 
assumption that during- the remainder of the Period lor which 
such r and w to accumulate, the Average Price of the Public 
- 'ocks will be the same as that which has prevailed since the 
sam - was first created, the amount will be £13,032,525 i.t a 
cost of £ 11,935,865. 


The Amount ol Interest payable in England 
on -L’ebt incurred since 1st Mav 1857 is ... 
J !' 1 x 1 Intekkst pavablc in Ind i on 
l ’cbt incurred there since the 1st May )S57, 
deducting therefrom the Interest of 4 per 
Cent. Stock subscnbetl to the L-an, and 
cancelled, is 


£157,664 
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Balance in the Home Treasury on the 
1st March 1859, including investments of 
Cash in Government Securities, and exclud¬ 
ing the net amount of Deposits (partly esti¬ 
mated) on account of Public ork3 guaran¬ 
teed, was 

Tin Balances in the Indian Treasuries on 1st 
May 1858 counting the Rupee at 2s., were ... 


£1,101,361 

14,404,964 


CANAL CONSERVANCY IN HYDRABAD. 

For 1857-58. 

Bombay Records , No. L. Nexo Series . 

This is the fourth annual report which has been issued by 
Mr. Beatty, C. E., the Assistant Collector for canals in the 
Hydrabad "(Jollectorate. He gives a description of the general 
system pursued in the conservancy department. 

The sanctioned permanent establishment consists ot one 
assistant collector, five canal surveyors, four apprentices, five 
v-uzawalkars, one writer, four moonshees, and six tindals. 
In the coid season a temporary establishment of from 8 to 9 
■suzawalkars on Rs. 30 a month, a large number of maistrees, and 
a few extra moonshees, maintained. One moonshee is attach¬ 
ed to each kardar, and takes copies of the measurements by 
the canal surveyors and suzawalkars. There are 5 divi¬ 
sions in the collectorate, lour of which are under the immediate 
superb tendonce of European canal surveyors. They proceed 
t) their districts about 1st November. But it is difficult to 
procure experienced men. To remedy this, the salaries should 
be raised from Its. 150 to 200 a month with allowances. The 
canal surveyors measure the main canals, the suzawalkars 
the minor ones, under their supervision. Each surveyor fur¬ 
nishes to the collector of canals and to the Deputy Collector of 
the district a digest and progress report weekly, [n addition to 
these duties, the canal surveyors are bound to superintend all 
works connected with canal clearances, formation and repairing 
of bunds, and building of sluices, dec. ; and also to see that iho 
nun sanctioned for each woik is expen‘led in the mo. t judicious 
manner. All i rrigational work.’ are performed by contract.' The 
contra; are issued by the Deputy Collectors ; and to them the 
contractors arc responsible. Thus all possible measures arc taken 
to prevent fraud and peculation, 
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During the year the 4 European surveyors made surveys of 
the latter portion of the Gaja, and a longitudinal section of the 
Shahwah Muggrubi; the length of which is 19.1 ] miles, the (' ui- 
1 oowah, and two of its branches ; and also a portion of the Gulloo 
The quantity far exceeded that done during the former season * 
and considerably more than double that during the first season 
of the existence of the department. It amounted to 161,36;j,uOO 
cubic feet; while the total number of men employed only exceed¬ 
ed by about four hundred thousand, the number employed dur¬ 
ing the first season; showing how much the canal dWers had 
improved as workmen. The amount'paid for labour was Es 
251,993, the cost per 1,000 cubic feet was Rs. 1.9, or 11 annas 
more than in 1854-55 and 2 annas 9 pie indre than in the previ- 


., . ^ c in rue previ¬ 
ous year; and the proportion of charge due to superintendence 
was 14-00, while in the previous year it was 16-79. The total 


’ .r •-- ib was io i y. q 

number of canals cleared was 342, out of 419 on the present 
Government list ; and the total number of miles cleared 1 son 
out of a total length of 2,913. sealed, 1>220, 

The principal works executed were;-the new mouth (nearly 
two mites in length), which was cut to the U,l wa h: ho im¬ 
provements at the mouth of the Phool alee; and the thoioS 
clearance of the Meerwah and Gharree commenced but not 
half completed. The last is described as a work extending o cr 

d,sta " oc °* abou , t miles. The clearance saved from total 
destruction, the whole of the cultivation on the Meer va 
which would atliorwioft u— _ 1 -Lieerwan, 


whicli would otherwise have been swamped. The waterTnThe 

on’Tim'“s'm f’' ‘ T 11 1 17 iW f ccntui 'y- A work was completed 
Tamil WaH Wlth a vlew to ‘he restoration of the 


i abular statements are given to shew the remunerative eharac- 

mm TTT t^! 1068 - ln , the 3d 6eaao)1 Aom the establish- 
TTToiv ti deft f rt 'V ent ’ tbe avenue was increased by Be. 
’ , J h°ugli the canal expenditure also increased, there 

44 O.T. T? r UKreaS , e m tbe 3d 8eason ' u cr t! >e 1st, of nearly Bs. 
tic i -i, t i'° ; ' ' nm re?u * ts the department since its orgnniza- 
,i i ' thus enumerated. A map of the canals has been pro 
;•), : , , al "> r ge amount of statistical information collected, 

an l l ~ r » ers > as a body, arc so much improved, that mi 

umr** -b' ( , 1 labourer now perform* daily abort oi v,-'bir v l 

H)erlv*"° 1C 1 iau the y bad been in the habit of doing for- 
/ ’ 01 ? other words, two men now do the same 

111 0 work^ that required three m. n to do four ye n’? ai o. 

>1 the nvin.-i*i. —i * i ‘her had fallen, or were 


Some of the principal canals, whirl, ei 
la ling, into a state of ruin, have not onh- 
erl, but-, in some instances, th 


>ocn completely re 
venue derived ha® h 


on mere 
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what it was ever known to be. The 
condition of the canal digger has been so much improved, that 
he is now in a position to earn from two to four annas per diem 
in place of five pies as formerly. The actual quantity of work 
done in canal clearances is fully double that performed during 
seasons prior to the introduction of the present-system. The 
general condition of the canals has been, and is being, year by 
year, greatly improved. And, finally, the revenue of lands 
watered by canals, has been increased one and three quarters 
lacs of Rupees. 




anifold in excess of 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

For 1858-59. 

The total trade of Madras, by sea, in the official year 1858-59, 
reached the value of Rs. 8,48,49,334. In 1857-58 it was Rs. 
9,62,84,797, shewing a decrease for the' year under report of Rs. 
1,14,35,463. As the report consists merely of a series of tabu¬ 
lar statements, no reason for the decrease is assigned. The 
following comparative statement shews the details 


# 




Imports 
Exports 
Re-Ex polls 


Corny;.,:A \yc Matement of External Commerce by Sea during the official year 1858-59. 


<§L 


1857-58. 


1858-59, 


Imports 
Exports 
j Re-Export 


Decrease 


Total 


Total 


Private Trade. 

On account of Government. 

Grand 

Total. 

Merchan¬ 

dize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Stores, &c. 

Treasure, j 

Total. 

Co.’s Rs. 

2.22,88,105 

4,01,10,995 

9,10,15? 

Co.’s Rs. 
1,86,23,102' 
91,29,936 

Co.’s Rs. 

■ 4,09,11,327 

4,92,40,931 

9,10,155 

Co.’s Rs 

23,97,'288 

2,54,166 

Co.’s Rs. 

25,70,930 

Co.’s Rs. | 

23,97,28S 

28,25,096 

Co.’s Rs. 

4,33,08,615 

5,20,G6,0:!7 

9,10,155 

0,33,09,315 

2,77,53,098 

9,10,62,413 

26,01,454 

25,70,930 

52,22,384 

9,62,84,797 

2,69,71,811 

3,36,99,791: 
17,16,376j 

1,39,92,897 

56,61,731 

« 

4,09,64,708 

3,93,61,522 

17,16,373 

23,36,597 

1,00,016 

3,03,310 

66,805 

26,39,907 

1,66,821 

4,36,04,615 

3.95,28,343 

17,16,376 

6,23,87,978! 1,96,54,628 

8,20,42,61 hjj 24,36,613- 3,70,115 

28,06,728i 

8,48,49,334 

9,21,33"! 80,98,470 

90,19,807! 

2,14,841 J 22,00,815 

24,15,6561 

1..14,35,463 

A __ \ 


p 

V\ 
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bis it is evident that thp decrease is chiefly in.the imports 
exports on account of Government; and, in the Private 
Trade, chiefly in Treasure. The actual decrease in merchandise 
is Pvs. 9,21,337. 
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Trade with the United Kingdom. 

Imports ... ... ... Bs. 1,80,42,868 

Exports ... ... ... 2,08,361 


Of the Imports the chief items were the following 
Gold and Silver Lace and Thread 
Millinery 
Wearing Apparel 
Do. Military 

{ Books—British... 

Do. Foreign 
Prints and Engravings 
Stationery 

j Twist and Yarn—British 
i Do. Foreign 

Cotton Goods, -j Thread 

Piece Goods—Dyed 
Do. Printed 

Do. Plain 

Ol-i-.aww S Bottles 

l Other Sorts 
C Clocks and Watches 
Jewellery. ) Coral 

C Other Sorts 

Machinery 
Malt Liquors 

Do. on Government Account 
( Hardware 

Manufactured Metals. - Silver Plate 

( Types—Printing 


1,01,686 
8,65,705 
1,56,574 
3,32,245 
1,21,156 
327 
3,278 
2,08,272 
23,36.728 
2,078 
22,674 
1,59 282 
5,19,766 
11,04,520 
3,406 
1,00,498 
39,619 
1,88,150 
60,702 
1,36.831 
4,81,9 L4 
55,460 
1,65,484 
10,056 
20,755 
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Copper. 


Metals 


Iron. 
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f Bolt and Ingot 
) Sheet 
) Sheathing 
V Slabs and Tiles 
Bar and Bolt 
Hoop 
Nails 
Kails 
Kod 
Sheet 
Screws 
Sweedis 
Wire 


Steel 

Spelter ... 

Tin Plates 
Lead Pig 
do. Sheet 
Brass Sheet 
do. Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Photographic Apparatus 
Do. Chemicals 
Pictures and Portraits 
Railway Materials ... 
Saddlery 
Shoe Blacking 
Soap 

Spectacles 

Brandy 

Gin 

Spirits. ^ R um 

Whiskey 

Tea ^her Sorts 

Tobacco, {Manufactured 
Toys Dn manufactured 

Tr ' . nks aV.'d Box,, 

Umbrellas 

Wa * uad Candid 



••• 1, SO, 227 

20,237 
4,917 
••• 3,S5,23G 

17,05!. 
8,632 
... 1,52,014 

16,429 
34,622 

5,523 
6,089 
31,808 
75,262 
27,070 
5,80G 
9,201 
4,621 
6,764 
18,436 
7,770 
7,905 
1,380 
.. 1,23,941 

11,S78 
1,250 
4,951 
. 7,99,966 

53,300 
4,6-42 
12,041 
2,616 
.. 1,46,740 

73,386 
1,193 
8,028 
10.733 
863 
4,100 
1,415 
19.440 
5.779 
i; 5.S53 


k a 
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Wines. 


ape 

Champaigne 

Claret — English 

Do. French 

Ginger 

Hock 

Lisbon 

Madeira 

Marscella ... 

Moselle 

Port 

Sherry 

Other Sorts 


Woollens. 


Wool 

Worsted Yarn 

~ Alpaca 
Army Cloth 
Blankets 
Blue Cloth 
Broad Cloth 
Bunting 
Carpets 

Carriage Cloth -•» 

Circassian Cloth 
Coburg 
Crimson Cloth 
Doe Skins 
Filter Cloth 
Flannel 
Gambroons 
Medium Cloth 
Merino 
Orleans 
Scarlet Cloth 
Serge 
Shawls , 

Tweeds 
Other Sorts 

Sundries 

(Gold ... 

Treasure. j Silver 

Of the Exports the chief items were the following: 
Coffee 

Cotton Wool — 

( Myrabolanes 

^e 3 - | Seuna 


Es. 



18,5G8 

1,245 

4,159 

1G,102 

15,257 

0,488 

3G,377 

G,704 

0,241 

3,019 

2,471 

552 

10,096 

900 

50,314 

1,901 

1,319 

1.368 

2,800 

15.188 

3,414 

9,848 

9,696 

29,781 

91.870 

5,89,930 

47,30,537 


3,37,018 

9,00,942 

4,637 

42,134 












Grain. 

Hides, 
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Catechu or Terrajaponica 
Indigo 

Turmeric ... 

Kice 
Wheat 
Tanned 
Untanncd ... 


Horns ... 

Iv.ory and Elephant’s Teeth 
Ivory Work Boxes 
Castor 
Cocoanut 


Fish 


Oils. 


Gingely 
Linseed 
M an ill a 


Pinnay 

Other Sorts ... 


Precious Stones. 


{ Diamonds 
) Garnets 
j Rubies 
(Other Sorts 


Saltpetre 


Seeds. - 


Sugar . 


Agseli 
Coriander 
Gingely ... 
Linseed 
Manilla 
Mustard ... 
Poppy Seed 
Rape 

Valasaloo ... 
Other Sorts 


Tobacco. I Manufactured 

l U mnanulacturcd 

toys' 

M ax and Wax Candles 




r 
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Bs. 2,500 
32,68,615 
12,159 
2,24,120 
10 

7,29,6S3 

2,33,944 

49,293 

336 

3,116 

3,38,932 

98,797 

10 

31,545 

534 
63,430 
1,056 
34, OSS 
700 
88,595- 


1,61,462 

15,444 

50,646 

36,682 


11,884 

214 

21,11,870 

1058 

6,473 

3,001 

60,742 


Trade with Aju-bica. 
Imports 
Exports 

Tn ? trade shews 

1,29,580. 

Tin- (thief imports were •— 

Horses 

Piece Goods 

ice 

Clucks and Watches 


... ... Rs. 2,28,410 

7,425 

increase ovor the previous year of Rs. 


... Rs. 51,000 
44,333 
50,000 
... 6,780 


i 











. I \n. 



er 

aw Tobacco 


[ no ] 


The only exports were:— 

Coir and Coir Rope 

Sundries ... ••• 

The Export Trade shews a decrease, in Sugar, ot 



13,090 


5.989 

1,480 

40,006 


Trade with Abajjian Gulf. 

Imports . ••• 

Exports 
Re-Exports 

The chief Imports were dates, the 
Timber, and Dyes. 


... Rs. 1,28,701 
7,85,452 
796 

chief Exports Coffee, Rice, Spices, 


Trade with Ceylon. 

Imports 

Exports 

Be-Exports 

The chief Imports were :—- 

Twist and Tarn—British 

l)o. Foreign ... 

Cotton Thread 

Goojls. ‘ Piece Goods—Dyed 

Do. Printed 

Do. Plain 

r Betel Nut—Boiled 
Fruits j Do.. liavv 

<V Nuts, j Cocoanuts 

V Do. Kernels 

Military Stores—On Government account 
Precious Stones Pearls 
Timber and Planks 
The chief Exports were :— 

Bones 

f Bullocks 
Cattle. \ Horses 
I Sheep 

Coffee 

Cotton Woo) 

Dholl 

Horse Gram 
Menoomooloo 


Grain. * 


Paddy 

Pease 

Peassfcloo 

ilii'C 

Sanagaloo 

Wheat 

Other Sorts 


48,84,936 

56,29,129 

96,731 


1,73,980 

5,605 

5,291 

2,433 

0)62,054 

46,957 

2,12,058 

13,794 

51,130 

3,33,813 

6,625 

1,78,797 


10,103 

67,101 

7,149 

48,312 

6,106 

2 , 28,872 

11,559 

33,773 

6,622 

2,96.023 

20,237 

26,067 

22.72,059 

35,828 

1,09,668 

3,968 
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nies and Gunny Bags 
C Chillies 
Spices. < Ginger 
( Pepper 

Sugar 

, p i Manufactured 

Tobacco. ] Unmauuf;ieture cl 


•Trade with China. 

Imports 

Export? 

The Imports were :— 

Porcelain and Earthenware 

Confectionery 

Tea 

Sundries 

The Exports were: — 

Cotton Wool 
Uice 


Trade with Fbance. 

Imports 

Exports 

Ite-Exports 

The chief Imports were :— 
Books and Stationery 
Corks 

Perfumery. $ ?^-de-Cologne 
; Lavender 
Spirits — Brandy 

J Champaigne 
Cherry Brandy 
Claret — h reneh 
Other Sorts 
Treasure -Silver 
The chief Exports were:— 
Collets 

Cotton --Wool 

f Indigo 
1 Turmeric 
UUee 
)Sanagalo 0 
f Tanned ... 

( Untanned 
1 u> Stones- Carbumlo 
Saltpetre 

Set I - -Gingoly Oil ' 


Dye*. 

Grain. 


Hide*. 


Q, 


Es. 


Es. 


5,707 

57,520 

2,157 

13.842 

10,019 

3,856 

3,102 


1,33,050 

5.26,5(50 

5,805 

6,091 

1,00,938 

20,132 

5,08,196 

22,300 


Es. 7,27,952 
... 24,91,060 
9,877 

... 1,45,131 
15,031 
3,05-1 
2,417 
... 2,96,150 
16,796 

50,475 
4,83 L 
... 1,24,015 

... 1,93,375 
... 8 34,1.10 

... 2,73,326 

609 

... 1,31,644 

i 2 .oi« 

22,740 
1O.000 
32 161 
. . 14,17,550 


Trade with Maluiyes 


Kb. 12,918 










I 



with 


Laccadives 

„ Mauritius. 
Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 
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Ils. 


Rs. 63,43 


Sl 


2,87,536 

8,73,689 

8,064 


Rs. 11,69,289 


Trade with New South Wales. 

Imports 1,91,840 

Exports 58,672 

The chief Imports were Horses . 

Trade with Penang, Singapore and Malacca, 


Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 

Tr;ido with Persian G-ule. 

Imports (chiefly horses) 

Exports (chiefly Rice and Coffee) 

Trade with Sumatra 
„ „ Tubkey 

„ „ Abacan 

„ „ Balasore (Imports only) 

„ „ -BasseIn 


11,50,963 

6,20,681 

35,339 


3,58,658 

1,64,261 

Rs 


2,50,512 

1,58,000 


18,06,983 


5,22,922 

25,096 

4,05,818 

3,40,356 

62,989 

66,531 


„ „ Bombay. 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

The chief Imports were :— 

"Twist and Yarn 


1,03,48,993 

80,52,134 

2,81,533 


Cotton-Good^. 


Do. 

Thread 
] Piece Goods—Dyed 


British 
Foreign 


( Paddy 

J ■ 


Do. 

LDo. 


Printed 

Plain 


Grain. { Hice 
( Wheat 

Gunnies and Gunny Bags 
, T , C Sheet Copper 
Metal, j (5],j na fash ... 

t On Government Account 

Sait. private do. 

ri> (Gold 

1 r. asure. j silver . 

The chief Exports were 
Cotton Wool ... 


1,86,82,660 

2,70,214 
5,173 
4,363 
5,14,046 
42,588 
9,59.066 
2,43,859 
9,444 
48,940 
1,23,974 
3,88,499 
93,930 
2,32,068 
1,181 
2,79,861 
41,75,671 

80,85,957 
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f Betel Nut—Boiled 
| Do. Baw 
Fruits and Nuts, -j Cocoanuts ... 

| Do. Kernels 
| Other Sorts 

Bice 

Iron Pig 

Coir and Coir Hope ... 

. Precious Stones—Pearls 



Seeds. 


Spices. 


C Agseh 
< Croton 
( Gingely 
J Cardamums 
\ Pepper 


Ti m her an d Plank s. 


{ 


Poon 

Teak—On Govt. Account 
Do. On Private do. 


Woods. 


Jungle 

Sandal 


<SL 

Ks. 1,75,170 
... 1,S5.621 

... 2,28,663 
... 3,20,070 
• •• 1,656 

... 1,60.219 
36,378 
... 1,58,695 
75,300 * 
... 2,65,258 
1,484 
13,478' 

... 2,93.498 

... 5,1*4588 
16,928 
26,016 
... 1,84,658 

... 1,56,155 

1,47,515 


Trade with Calcutta. 
Imports 
Exports 

' Be-Exports 

t 


37,37,324 

68,42,342 

7,27,673 

- 1,13,07,339 


The chief Imports were :— * 

Twist and Yarn—British 
Thread ... 

Cotton Goods. Piece Goods—Dyed 
Do. Printed ... 

Do. Plain 

Cow Tails ... 

Bice ... 

Gunnies and Gunny Bags 

f Diamonds J. 

Precious Stones. ) 

* (.Other Sorts 

Silh (Raw—British 

• (. Thread. ' 

'Treasure. J !f.V^ 

(Silver ... ... 


5,77,965 
3.081 ; 
57,334 
2,111 
2,12.052 
34,935 
3,74.259 
3,46,539 
10,300 
2.000 
58,050 
1.550 
.1,08,705 
23,500 
3.1 S, 100 
1,80,905 


The chief Exports wire 

Chunks 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool ... 


1,31,019 
• 82.171 
10,1*5,884 
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& 

Cotton Goods. 


Piece Goods—Dyed 
Do. Plain 

Do. Printed 

tt -1 f Tanned 
Hldes - { Untanned 

On Government Account 
‘ alt ' ( On Private do. 

Saltpetre ••• 

_ , f Indigo Seeds ... 

Seeds. | Damp Oil 

jP e PP ei , ^^ofaetured 
Tobacco. Unmanufactured 
Treasure—Silver ... 



2,33,436 
4.54.422 
6,113 
87,064 
779 
25.786 
. 2,47,233 

2,77,931 
20,702 
21,715 
35,36,050 


The rest of the Trade was with 
Concan 
Cutch 

Goa • • • • •”* , 

Indian French Ports 
Imports 
Exports 
Be-Exports 

Moulmein 

Rangoon 

Imports.., 

Exports ... 

Be-Exports 

Sind 

Travancore 


Bs. 

6,13,408 

••• ... 

* 

5,11,355 
7,45,844 
. 1,43,861 

4,18,310 

1,92,475 

14,01,060 

9,95,572 

... ' ... 3,27,765 

. 3,02,527 

... 1,19,523 

7,49,815 

• • • 

3,92,666 

... 

6,52,038 


The following shews the value of 
ftea into each Zillah. 


Ganjam 

Vizagapatam ... 
Bajamundry ... 
Masiilipatam ... 
Gun tour ••• 
Nellore (Treasure) 
Fort St. George 
South Arcot ... 
Tanj ore 
Madura 
Tiunevelly 
Malabar 
C.uiara 


Imports. 

1,13,916 

4,88,522 

5,47,698 

1,82.670 

495 

2,72,34,621 

1,81,893 

19,85,582 

1,65,352 

10,85,650 

59,21,229 

56,96,986 


Imports and Exports by 


Exports . 
9.02,892 
27,26,380 
23,76,631 • 
2,32,294 
31,605 
92,977 
1,58,35,040 
5,31,633 
22,69,710 
3,08,619 
24,48,579 
62,02,766 
64,79,197 


Re-Exports . 


21,001 

7,100 


12,77.330 
500 
16,1*21 
19,188 
. 98,822 

2,74,927 
1,381 
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e following shews the ships and tonnage which arrived at 
the Madras ports from ports not subject to the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and which departed from the Madras ports to external 
polls:— 


<SL 



Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

'Depar- , 
tures. 

Tonnage. 

Ganjam 

39 

10,530 

79 

30,493 

Vizagapatam ... 

34 

11,452 

108 

39,157 

Knjahmundry... 

127 

36,8.06 

222 

68,650 

Masulipatam ... 

14 

2,170 

30 

6,580 

Neliore 

31 

3,777 

43 

5,471 

Fort St. George 

644 

2,59,560 

549 

2,30,194 

South Arcot ... 

131 

11,380 

139 

14,977 

Tanjore . 

400 

47,101 

54& 

! 58,812 

Madura, . 

819 

32,177 

1,077 

40,163 

Tinnevelly ... 

476 

36,985 

464 

36,325 

Malabar 

2,102 

1,50,893 

l 2,167 

' 1,49,678 

Canara . 

1,701 

59,261 

1,904 

t 72,396 


The total amounted to 

Arrivals ... 6,518 Tonnage ... 6,61,532 

departures ... 7,330 „ ... 7.52,896 

- ^ *ke Arrivals 103 were steamers under British colours, 
/ 1' ships under British colours, 150 under Trench, 7 under 
meucnn, , under Arab, 3 under Dutch, 6 under Hamburgh and 
a V or 1,688 square ringed in all. There were 

4,83U native craft, of which 3,637 were uftdcr British colours, 
lot, under Arab, 70 under Qtitch, 2 under French, 201 under 
x ortuguese, and 759 under native colours. 
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Ut the Departures 111 were British steamers, 1,558 Ships 
under British, 198 under French, 8 under American, 11 under 
Arab, 1 under Bremen, 2 under Danish, 6 under Dutch 3 under 
Hamburgh, 1 under Norwegian, 2 under Belgium, 1 under 1 or- 
tutruese, 1 under Sardinian, and 1 under Swedish colours, or 
1,90-1 square rigged. Of the 5,420 native cratt, 3,u.> were 
under British, 108 under Arab, 144 under Cutch, 3 under 
French, 224 under Portuguese, and 1,112 undei native colour. 


v 
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THE 


annals 


OF 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


EDUCATION IN ETAWAH. 


' For 1850-57-58. 


N. W. P. Records, Part XXXI11. 

\ > 

The report for 1856, and that for 1857 and 1858, were 
given in by Mr. A- 0. Hume, the Collector, the former on 21st 
January 1857, and the latter on 25th January 1859. 


I.—1856. 

HulqabUndee Schools .—In February 1856 Mr. Hume received 
demi-official permission to attempt the establishment of Elemen¬ 
tary Free Schools, to be supported by a voluntary cess, contri¬ 
buted by the lauded proprietors. After considerable opposition 
overcome by argument and perseverance, a largo majority oi 
the Zemindars of pergunnah Etawah, at a public meeting, for- 
mall' consented to the levy of a cers, and paid ibe first instal¬ 
ment of their subscription. On 1st April 32 schools were open- 
ed in the more important villages. The system spread to l hup- 
poond, Oreyrah, Beylah, Beebamow and Lucknah in which 
schools were opened shortly after. In 8 months the system was 
at work over the whole district. The following shews how lew 
Zemindars were opposed to it :— 
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jEtawah, 

• •• «• • 

306 

2S5 

1,04,585 

! 

1,92,894 

304* 

1.91,559 

0 

1 

j Pliuppooad, 

ll9 . , % 

' 278 

238 

76,841 

1,85,924 

274 

1,82,865 

2 

Orey^ab, 


• 326 

295 

90,941 

I 1,98,294 

322 

1,97,016 

0 

Beylah, 

«M ill 

293 

249 

98.163 

2,08,068 

292 

2,07,916 

° 

Beebamow, ^that 
be retained,) 

portion to 

79 

05 

37,203 

03,687 

77 

61,487 

0 

Lucknab, 

• •• *•« 

242 

192 

80,585 

1,56,461 

242 

1,56,461 

■ 0 

Rowayn, 

Total, 

M» • • 

177 

171 

64,409 

i 1,51,396 

S 176^ 

1,50,095 

' * 

fit * * * 

1,701 

1,495 

5,52,929 

) 11,50,729 

r-n-n 

co 

00 

o. 

?—9 

; 11,47,40c 

t 2i 


.2r6 

£ 




0 ! 

li 

1,334 

o 

o 

*> 

r—t 

2 

1,359 

0 

4 

1,278 

0 

1 

152 

0 

2 

2,200 

0 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

_ 0 

3,000 

10* 

6,323 
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imS ^ J t Ik* 

*g^it is not easy to determine how many \vcre animated by t^e 
desire of pleasing the Collector or of escaping from an unpopu¬ 
lar minority. The results of the year’s labours are seen in the 
following:— 


<SL 


Pekgunnahs. 

Number 

of 

Mouzahs. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

! No. of Scholar? 

j on the School 

lists on the 1st 

January 1857. 

No. of Pupils ac¬ 

tually present 
in the Schools 

on 1st Janu¬ 

ary. 

Etawah,. 

285 

32 

803 

789 

Phuppoond, 

238 

* 26 

609 

588 

Oreyrah,... 

295 

32 

934 

785 

Bey lab, ... 

249 

36 

1,145 

1,118 

Beebamow, 

65 

9 

247 

247 

Luck nail, 

192 

23 

' 857 

857 

Rowayn, 

171 

23 

589 

589 

Total, 

1,495 

.181 

5,186 

' 

4,973 


Several of the Tehsheeldars and native gentry aided effective¬ 
ly in promoting the system. The average number of pupils at 
each of the 38 L schools; was nearly 29. Of the whole schools, 
47 were attended by less than 20 pupils, 77 by from 20 to 30., 
33 by from 30 ,to 40, 14 by from 40 to 50, 5 by from 50 to GO, 
2 by irom 60 to 70, 2 by from 70 to 90, and 1 by more than 
• 100. Of the. three grades of masters 8 received each 6 rupees, 39 
received Us. 5, and 134 received Rs. 4 a month. Many of the 
masters were unsuited for the duties, a few were able men. 38 of 
the masters had not yet attained their twentieth year, 83 were he** 
tween 20 and 25, 31 between 25 and 30, and only *29 were above 30 
} oa . l t * a go, Thirty-four taught Persian, Oordoo and N agree, 
resides arithmetic and surveying wiih th£ plane table, eh.ven 
the same, omitting Persian, while 130 only qualified in lt indce, 
arithmetic and surveying. Twenty-five were educated nt home, 
1; f> 1,1 ili( ' Government Schools of the district , and 17 *u the 
uoveinment Schools of other districts. They w ore chiefly lliu- 
iloos; there w ere Brahmins 60, Bnnyahs i 7, Kayuts 93, one 
Ahcer. Of the 5,186 children on the rolls on lat January 1867, 
only 2 wore girls, The relative ages of the hoys were: 

r 3 ' 
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- 

Less than 6 
years old. 1 

Between 6 
& 10 years 
of age. 

Between 10 
& 12 years 
of age. 

Between 12 
& 14 years 
of age. 

Above 14 
years of 
age. 

216 

1 

1 

i 2,303 

1,140 

816 

711 

\ 


<SL 


The annual income of the Educational Fund was Es. 11,474 
and the appropriations were 

For Teachers’ Salaries, ••• ••• — 

For 8 Scholarships of 2 Es. each, ... — ° 

To Central School, ... — ••• — _ 

Es. 10,164 

The surplus of Es. 1300 was available for School houses and 
furniture. 

Government and Private Schools.- There were 7 Government 
Telheelec Schools in Etawah besides the Hulqabundee Schools. 
1,? those there were 9 Teachers, drawing a salary of Es. .4 per 
1 r .,n " The School lists on the 1st ot January contained the 
names of 417 boys, and 401 were actually in attendance on that 
day As to attainments, the boys of the lesheelee Schools weie 
1 L r t iio-e of the iluhiabundee. In 181 Hulqabundee Schools, 
boys were taught for Es. 779, or about Es. 0-2-5 per boy. 
Whde in 7 Government Schools, 417 boys were taught for 
Es 74, or about Es. 0-2-10 per boy. As fees were taken m the 
latter the education was also cheaper. Of private Schools the 
Kiel contained 77, the aggregate salary of whose ieachers 
1 December was Es. 303-3-4, being on an average about 

lt a 4 S ner man. The lists of these Schools showed 802 Scholars, 
® 9 ; tJ rc were actually present only 675 on the 1st of January. 
TbV education imparted at these Schools was generally most 
, . • in kIp To create a higher bchool* intermediate be- 

objectioi - s c h 00 i 8 an d the Agra College, Mr. Hume 

tween ti 9 English and Vernacular School on 1st August 

opened a _ , nea °rly self-supporting. At the end of the year 

18^6. ffP ^ w 8> paying mostly high fees ; the Tesheelee 

3t contained \ 0 J nt JJ d 112; while the 29 Private Schools 

s chool of Eta Darin? t j ie ] aBt fifteen days of December 

Si population of 5,52,727 6*03 boys and 2 
gilds attended one or other of the Schools of the district. 
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Ilulqabundee Schools .—The Rebellion failed to obliterate (he 
Hulqabundee Schools in Etawah. Some remained open through- 
out, and on its conclusion in October 1858 all were filled. On 
1 st May 1857, the attendance exceeded 7,000 and was very re¬ 
gular. Vast numbers of the children’s fathers attended the 
public examinations in March and April. On the close of the 
rebellion transfers of villages took place in the various districts, 
which thus affected Etawah and the cess paid :— 


Year. 

Number of Mehals. 

Number of Mouzahs. 

Population. 

| No. of Mehals, whose 

Zemindars consented 

| to pay the cess. 

I qq 

1 5Q 

O 

1 O 

O ~ 

3.3 

<1> 

«—l 

to 
o3 C 

I * 

•-5 

O 

M Q (1 

o q 

df.i. S 

3 E s 

‘s|| 

. .q o 

ii 

Nog 

Jumma of Mehals, not 

paying the ^ess. 

1st Janu¬ 








ary 1857 

1,701 

1,495 

5,52,727 

1,690£ 

11,50,403 

10* 

6,323 

1st Janu¬ 








ary 1859 

1,807 

1,522 

5,39,904 

i/rm 

11,92,333 

m 

39,078 


A large number of the newly transferred Zemindars did not 
pay. ^ No force was used, not one petition was presented ex* 
pressing dissatisfaction with the measure. Of those who did • 
subscribe not one-fourth cordially approved of the scheme, 
mugh the proportion is increasing, one-half were indifferent, 
and the remainder secretly hostile to all education. The fol- 
owing figures shew that the rebellion affected the schools 1st 
in lessening the numbers and proportional attendance, for Fcroze 
vv ^n swe l n through Etawah with fire and sword and parents 
, 011 1 110 ^ trust their children out of their sight;—2nd that the 
eciease took place in the number of infant scholars:— 























* 

Scholars less than 
10 years of Age. 

Scholars above loj 
years of Age. 

2,519 

1,972 

2,667 

2,762 

i 

On the 1st January ) 
1S57, there were ... f 
On the 1st January 1 
1859, there were ... j 


Though the dominant castes furnished the greatest number of 
Scholars, there w :'.9 an increase on the lower castes: 




i 


i 

ofi 

o 


| O i 


0 


?B 

1 i 

! u 

a 


s* 

% 

o 


L 


w 

GO 


1857 

448 

3709 

125 

315 

1851) 

481 

1605 

m 

336 



un in 1859 the numbers of each caste shouldbe about 

Thus, thoug. tban j u ] 857 , the Thakoora lost some 26 per 

9 P er t v ie Kayutha, Sonars, Mahajuns, Bh&ts, Turaolees, 

cent., avU greatly increased, and none of the low castes, 

“lit dUtproporuonally. A. fartke. 
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^vitlence of the increased readiness of the Inver classes to avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus atForoed them, the numbers 
of sons of Cultivators, Zemindars, Officials, &c., attending the 
Schools in each year, were as follows: 
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Year. 

1 

| 

No. of sons 

No. of son3 

No. of sons 

! 

No. of sons 


of 

of 

of 

of 


Cultivators. 

Zemindars. 

Officials. 

Artizaus. 

- In 1857 

1,631 

1,342 

3.66 

873 

In 1859 

1,932 

758 

i 

283 

966 


The Zemindars and Government Officials are the classes which 
load their children with ornaments, and in troublous times fear 
to let them go from home. 

Mr. Ilume thus sums up the progress and attainments of the 
boys. They “ are kept out of mischief, are taught at apy rate from 
good books, out of which they can learn no harm, but that I fear is 
all : few at the present time can do more than read and write 
Hindee with difficulty, and do the simplest sums in Arithmetic. 
Many, who have been months at School, cannot even do that. 
They are boys, it ‘is true, but certainly not above 10 per cent. 
t»i the Scholars, wlio have learnt to read and write Ilindee or 
Oortloo fluently and well, and who have made considerable pro¬ 
gress in Mathematics, but these are the exceptions in too many 
eases. The Masters are ill qualified or inefficient, and too often 
now parents detain their ehilden at home for weeks at a time to 
aid them in their labours/’ If the parents feel that education 
pav.v by opening situations*to their boys, they will value it more. 

During the Rebellion some of the teachers were Mr. Ilume s 
mo3t u liable news-writers. Not one master or pupil was found 
joining, aiding or abetting the rebels. The ages of the 1W 
teachers we e 
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w 

-"Year. 

Between 
15 and 20 
years of 
Age. 

Between' 
20 and 25 
years of 
"Age. 

Between 
25 and 30 
years of 
Age. 

Abov e30 
years of 
Age. 

1 

In 1857, 





there were 

38 

83 

31 

29 

In 1859, 




* 

ditto 

49 

76 

40 

20 


§L 


Their castes were 



Seven received 6 rupees, 33 received 5 aud 145 received 4 
Rs. a month. No special buildings were provided for the 
Schools, but for the 50 which were attended by 30 boys and up¬ 
wards, houses will soon be built. The income was Its. 11,923 
per annum. The salaries of the Teachers, including miscellane¬ 
ous expenses, may be calculated at Rs. 10,000, leaving a mar¬ 
gin of nearly Rs. 2,000 per annum for the construction of School 
houses. These, with the assistance that most of the Zemindars 
are willing to give in the way of providing sites, timber, &&, 
may generally be built for Rs. 100 to 150 each. The Central 
English School was injured by the appointment of its Head 
Master to a Deputy Inspectorship. It declined from 104 to 54 
pupils in January 1859. 

Government and Private Schools. — The number was not affected, 
but the attendance declined from 401 to 297. The progress made 
by the boys was much greater than in the Hulqabundee Schools. 
A great, "falling off was observable in the Private Schools. 
In 1857, there"were 77 Schools, attended by 802 Scholars; 
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311 1859 there were only 49 School?, attended by 409 
ars. They should be all closed. All that is taught' is the 
reading of obscene Persian books and a smattering of Arabic, 
-he pupils cannot road or write their native language -von do' 
ccntly. ° ° c 
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AGRA MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

1858-59. 

JV. W. P. Records, Part XXXIII. 

Dr. G. It. Playfair, Superintendent, reports on *i,o o-,i 
April 1850 on the condition and results of the A na'Medic 1 
School. It- original object was to educate Native Doctor, 
capable ol taking charge of branch Dispensaries and other OiS 
appointments open to that class. In addition to this, the Stu¬ 
dents ot the Agra School arc now expected to supply the de¬ 
mand in the North Western Provinces for 1st c\oi Nad™ 

l octors, similar to those hitherto taught only in the Military Ch s 
ot the Calcutta College. The candidates are admitted onexhibit! 
ing sufficient proficiency in reading and writing Oordoo, Ilindee 
or Oordoo in the Roman character. Nominally the examin dions 
lie held on the 1st November and 1st April, but hitherto thescar- 

uy o applicants has caused their admission at any time. The 

Sc oil ? eXtend3 1 over 3 years each of 2 sessions. The 
bchool has a Superintendent, two European Lecturers, twe 
!*l e jfceoturore and two Native Doctors. The subjects « a 


i • -C ui.i .layxair smunition henoetorth to admit candidates 
« ^'ouHuicemcnt of each session, to begin the Wine «• 

•Mth oro*! “>°'.V u,i - cr t01 ’ '• “‘ontlis and the Summer Session 
mii i; \V’ ,l 1 ; n ’ 5 l “? nt,w » an<1 t0 h've final orpassingexa- 

the cdu f 'r > T 08 . e of eu °h* As the object of the S< bool is 
, eo „ ,Y 1 j ■ ”j- native Doctors and not of Sul -Assis' mt Sur- 
iiinm M*' should ru be instructed ia i jo Ji<*orotieal 

; K > . ‘ \ 04 V 0 ’ 1 * S 'cnee. Each course of Lectures should 

* h C the Session. 1 he Students should be i» 


tmeted in i! U; 


Hv^tora and the treatment ot gunshot 


X? <uu ^’ e ^ade i’naibur with Enelinh \vci ;UH and measures 
1 IV up prescriptions* 
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The Agra Medical School commenced in 1854. No regular 
list of Students’ names was kept till October 1857. The follow- 
ing are the statistics:— 


From April 1855 to January 1859, 

Total admissions. 

Of these there were Hindoos, 57 

Mahomedans, 73 

Christiana, ... 12 


122 


122 


Of these there were discharged or left the School*, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, 

Hindoos, 7 4 f 18 per cent, nearly. 

Mahomedaus, 28 > or -j 38 ditto ditto. 
Christiana, 10 3 L 53 ditto ditto. 


45 


Of these who left the School, there were pre¬ 
viously educated at private Native Schools, 2i 
Saint John's Missionary College, ... 14 

Agra College, ..." ... ... 6 

Helhi College, ... ... ... 2 

Ajmerc School, ... ... ... 1 

Cawnpoor School, ... ... ... i 

These have pacsed in two years, 19 

Hindoos, ..." 11 

Mahoraedans, ... 5 


to 


<n 


3 9 O 

rS ° 9 
^ ,u ,r 

ci -w o 

CO C/2 
Q ' n o 

H S 


60 

2-1 

12 

3 

2 

3 


iy 


The number of Student? i:i the School, on the 20th April 
1859, when the Summer Session commenced/was * 1 

Senior Class, (complete'! 2. years) ... ]q 

2 nd Class, (completed 1 ye..v) ... >ti j 5 

Junior Class, (completed 6 months) ... ^2 

Admitted on 1st April 1859 ... g 

90 


Tin N. IV. Government acknowledges the zeal and energy of 
i’r, Playfair. 
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CATTLE-STEALING IN MORADABAD. 

N. W. P. Records, Part XXXIII. 


From time immemorial, cattle-stealing has been the normal 
occupation of three-fourths of the people of Moradabad. Mr. J. 
Strachey, late Magistrate and Collector, on the 28th March 
.1857 reports on the plans adopted to suppress the crime. His 
account is generally applicable to the neighbouring districts of 
liohilcund and the JDoal). There arc two tracts of country which, 
in Moradabad, are the head-quarters of the cattle-lifters; the 
Kbadir of the Ganges, and the pasture lands which skirt the 
Forest and Terai, eight or ten miles below the first ranges of the 
Himalaya. Of these tracts the Khadir of the Ganges, in the 
pergunuah of Hussunpoor, is the most important. On the left 
bank of the river this strip of low land has an average 
breadth of four or five miles. The course of the main Ganges 
frequently charges, and branches issuing from tne principal 
river intersect the Khadir, and cover it" with a net-work of 
streams. Hence the operations of agriculture must be always 
precarious, and in such a country the breeding and pasturing of 
cattle is most profitable. All classes of the inhabitants possess 
numerous herds. The largest section of the population of the 
khadir is Goojur. The Mewatees are also numerous, and .Tats 
and knagees come next in importance. Probably 75 out of 
every 100 able-bodied Goojurs arc thieves, rich as well a 3 
poor, J ho Zemindars are the chief receivers of stole ii property and 
** 13 seldom that legal evidence can be obtained against them. 
They have no consciousness ot criminality, and it is impossible to 
Ip, 0V ^ 1 U P ^ ie tracK ^ of stolen cattle through these wild regions, 
J-hc Goojurs ot different parts are banded together and seldom 
stud from each other. Those on the Khadir are in frequent 
communication^ with those on the banks of the Jumna. In tho 
a ; : ! V h ^ tS ^ ew - lttees are concerned, but th^ receivers arc a! 
v. h Goojurs. Many of the cattle are at once made over to the 
PU fhc towns, but the majority are sent to the Khadir. 


^ ext in importance as 


cattle-stealing districts are the Tor-s 
es are here the chief sufferers. Thn 


and Tcmi. The Enhances 
seldom prosecute in the Comte of tlu 
,rqve no information even to the hill authentic 
o -t. n ow dlitik jungle, with little cult :vatcd land, whioh st: Me 
almost across the district, i\ n\ Chujlai towards Chundoulec, 
through the than nab I h visions of Unnohu> Asmol e, unci hum 


j>! iins, and they often 
! - There is also a 
chcs 
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belt is generally three or four miles broad. The 

O .. *11 n i V . » .1 ihnn in not OT/> 
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rainy season 
committed. 


is mostT favourable for thefts and then most are 


On fith August 1855, Government authorized Mr. Strachey to 
entertain a small special establishment at the rate ot i^s. ds a 
mouth for the purpose of carrying out experimental measures 
for the repression of the crime. Near the end of 1855, Imam-ood- 
deen, the Ivotwal, was appointed to superintend operations. Hew as 
hnmvn to be the best detective in the district, and this {lightened 
rhe Gooiurs. Eight outposts of police were established m the 
Kbadir commanding all tho principal ghauts of the Ganges. The 
Magistrate thus proceeded. “ Every man who was a notorious 
receiver of stolen cattle was summoned; it it was possible, 
he was imprisoned or called on to give heavy security, am 1 
no lc rf al evidence could be obtained against him, I did my es' 
to impress upon him, and prove to him that he would lea a 
very uncomfortable life, as long as he continued to exeicise is 
predatory propensities. Consequently, much was done, w m 1 
cannot be illustrated by tabular statements. Several offenders, 
against whom complete proof existed, and whose conviction 
would have been certain, were released on condition that they 
would turn approvers, and thus much useful information was 
gained. Imam-orul-deen was in communication with many per¬ 
sons, who were well acquainted with all the proceedings^ ol the 

cattle-lifters, and who were in reality thieves themelves. -the 
operations began at the end of 1855. The following were the 
results:— 


Year. 

No, of eases 
of 

cattle-stealing. 

Head of ] 
cattle 

1 stolen. 

Head of 

1 cattle re¬ 
covered. 

Estimated 
value ot\ at¬ 
tic stolen 

Estimated 1 
value of cat-1 
tic recover-! 
cd. 

— 


i ■' ■ 


Rs. 

Rd. 

1S55, 

409 

80S 

32G 

10,915 

3,005 

1850, 

290 

522 

209 

5,023 

2,305 


The following table shews tho returns of oa-cs of straying for 
die two years : - 
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The number of Goojurs among those caught was comparative¬ 
ly small* the whole community was so united, and so terrified the 
Police and private prosecutors. 

i It is necessary but difficult to distinguish between cases of 
theft and straying. The returns are thus made up, assuming that 
most oi the strayed cattle which are brought into the various 
thannahs, are included m the cases reported by the police as 
strayed.’ In 1855 th ’ number of strayed cattle being 2.694, 
and tiu: number recovered being 1,209, we may add to the latter 
number, the cattle brought in to the thannahs. These were 411 
iccu ; there thus remained unaccounted for, of the cattle report- 
j l0 have strayed in 1855, 1074 head, and there can he no 
count t , ii ^ lau^c proportion of these were really stolon. The 
jiiun >er of law aria cattle brought to the thannahs in 1856 was 
; d wo add this to 1,617, the number of strayed cn 
reported to have been recovered, there remain only 611 head 
vmacc< anted for, a great improvement on the previous year. 

i i V n‘ ry P^ssuro which caused a decrease of tlm crime in 
" <*i ad a bad may have driven it elsewhere. 

Ah. otracncy -a s, no complete and pc a menL suppression 
Ul “ llJ eiimc can be expected to result from any efforts of indi- 
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al Magistrates. The Police of the different' districts have 
ofc yet learned to act in concert. Nothing but a vigorous con¬ 
centration of authority can break up a system like that of the 
Goojur cattle-lifters* which extends its ramifications through so 
many districts, and over so great an extent of country. A Euro¬ 
pean Officer ought to be appointed, with a special Detective es¬ 
tablishment., with jurisdiction in all the districts of the North W es- 
terh Provinces, where the offence of cattle-stealing is prevalent. 
No new legislation would be at present necessary, although it 
would probably be ultimately found to be desirable. An active and 
energetic Officer, invested with the powers of Magistrate, would 
be able, in spite of the evident imperfections of the existing law, 
to put a stop to systematic cattle-lifting, in no great space of 
time, and at no considerable cost. This is the sole measure, 
which can afford a complete remedy for the evil. The Khoj 
system, under which each village is held responsible for the theit 
unless it carry on the track, is in force in the Trans-Jumna 
and other districts but not in Moradabad. The trackers of cat¬ 
tle, who are said to exhibit such extraordinary sagacity iu some 
district* of the North Western Provinces, and of the Pun- 
jaub, are not found in Moradabad. Such expedients as 
this are evidently nothing better than barbarous and ve r y im¬ 
perfect substitutes for an efficient system of Police, and al¬ 
though they may be tolerated for a time as the means ot cheek-/ 
ing crime, when no better means exist, nothing else can be said 
their favor. The total expenditure during six months was 
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III 


Ks. 562-10-4. Auj success gained was due to Imam-ood-deen. 
A note to the report, dated 1859, says he has been since conspi¬ 
cuous for his loyalty. 


SURVEY OF TIIE JUMNA BETWEEN DELHI 
AND AGRA. 

1St. TV. P. Records , Part X YXIU 

Q i the 19th July 18^6 E. Battie, Esq., Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Irrigation, »or\\arucd to Colonel Baird Smith, Super¬ 
intendent of Canal , plans and sections ol the river Jumna be¬ 
tween Delhi and Agra. The longitudinal section runs from 
the well-known b akear’s Rock, nearly in the centre of the river 
opposite the Negumbode gate ol the city of Delhi, and about 
l id a mile above the bridge of boats, Continuously down to a 
fdiort distance below the Taj at Agra. Cross sections were 
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ten ut about one and a half mile distances or oftener, where 
1 bed of the river was found to change in feature. 

The bed of the river Jumna immediately above Delhi U very 
broad, along which in the dry season the stream occupies two or 
three distinct channels down to the Jumna causeway (bridge of 
boats), whence the stream generally occupies but one channel. 
The river, after passing Delhi, has u considerable fall, and conse¬ 
quently follows a tolerably straight course for about 20 miles. 
The features of the river have begun to change from the wide 
waste of sand to a more clearly defined bed, the surrounding 
country being slightly elevated; the soil appears to be a rich 
sandy loam, and cultivation is carried down to the edge of the 
river’s bed, which does not average more than three quarters of 
a mile in breadth. The set of the stream has during the past 
season been most decidedly against the west bank, and this 
appears to be generally the caso, as the encroachment of the 
stream westwards, is in some places very great. The village of 
Badpore, zillah Goorgaon, is said to have been upwards of two 
miles distant from the river when the revenue survey was 
made ; it is now not half a mile distant. iSiear Goorwarric, 
the bed of the river again changes; high banks appear* 
and. near Ualoochpore, eight miles south of Goorwarric, kunkur 
begins to appear, which increases as we proceed southwards, 
until block kunkur is met with near Seearrah, zillah Muttra. 
The course ol the river also begins to be more tortuous, making 
considerable bends, the most considerable of which commences 
near Sheergurh, zillah Muttra ; the natural bed of the river is 
also much more contracted : this continues throughout the dis¬ 
til cfc. of Muttra. In the district ot Agra the same features 
continue ravines, high banks, and the course of the river twist* 
-ganu turning very considerably down to the city of Agra. 

» lime the banks of the river are not very high, cultivation 
] generally carried down to the edge of the sand. The higii 
bunks and ravines are barren of even brushwood. The only 
lung Co that were met with on the banks of the river werejow, or 
jY‘ l | jungles were found, or woo of any other kind 
ia ' / ui d atlord a supply of fuel for a single steamer. The 
r 'K? e i° U3 i 8 lua * 9 insurmountable obstacles to navigation. 
•» *' ur . ^ ’ a ^ 3 v kich do not extend more than hull win 

V . ll ver could be removed by dredging. But tho sand 
* a -a cannot be removed. Tho volume of watbr would not be 

a sufficient scour, were poles and mats fitted 

T . US i l ° f contlact the current as in the Ganges. .Shoala arc 
^' c\ery mile fur boats drawing more than 2 Icet ot 
uu c... Ihc actual distance traversed by the boat which uc- 
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panied the survey, (and from which the soundings of the 
river were taken,) was certainly not less than 300 miles between 
Delhi and Agra. 


NATIVE PERIODICALS AND PRESSES IN THE 
NORTH WEST. 

1858. 

A T . W. P. Records, Part XXXUT. 


On the 18th June 1857, the Government of India called for a 
report on the Native Presses in the North West, with reference, 
apparently, to the Press Act recently passed (XV. of 1857.) 
Toe Under-Secret ary to the North West Government collected 
materials for the necessary returns, chiefly furnished by the 
Director of Public Instruction. But little confidence can bo 
plucJ in statistics obtained in a demi-official way, regarding 
establishments independent of Government antt pecujiailv jeal¬ 
ous of Interference. Making every allowance tor incomplete¬ 
ness of returns, the amount ot Literature, good or bad, • hich 
fni .is its way into the Indian market, is to modern European 
ideas absurdly i.,significant, and the “ general reading” Indian 
public forms such an infinitesimal fraction ot the vast popula¬ 
tion, that tbo direct influence of the few publications on rea¬ 
ders, cannot be estimated by their number according to an Eu¬ 
ropean standard. 

Objectionable prints have a dangerous political effect on tho 
thinking native public. They are a most potent minority for 
;)ie most part, essentially hostile to European Science and Li¬ 
terature, as well a- to Europeans and their Government. On 
them the political influence Q mable or foolish pul 

tions is to be dreaded, and a falsehood or suggestion thus instill— 
cd into the minds of a few individuals, may raise a storm or an 
uneasiness throughout the length and breadth of the land. An 
annual and superficial scrutiny caunot give any idea of the po¬ 
litical aspect of the Native Press, or supply any data of value 
whereby tp estimate the probable political effects of it. Con¬ 
stant local vigilance, not! only against evidently designed sediti¬ 
ons writing, but against the indiscreet promulgation of the 
absurd and preposterous canards which spring up. and germinato 
witi, such mi prising caustic--ness and rapid)t\ in the bazars is 
nc to.-ary, if wholesome watchfulness is to be aimed at, at ail 
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'%^Socialljr the influence of the few immoral publications is not 
to be feared much. It will not pass far, if at all, beyond the 
readers. It would be difficult to concoct books, more immoral 
in their tendehcy than the legends, traditions and doctrine?, 
Which are instilled into the mind of every Hindoo by his 
spiritual "uides, or the sensual aspirations which Mahoroe- 
danism delights in cherishing. ^Native Indian social life, 
even after 100 years of British efforts.to establish decency, is 
. about as prolific in wantonly degrading every-day circum¬ 
stances, as the most prurient imagination could put iti print. 
The most striking characteristics of the Native Press, glancing 
at the returns and works before Government, seem to be insig¬ 
nificance and puerility, want of tone and latitude of purpose. 
The few newspapers seem to be satisfied with exccrpta from 
European journals, bazar canards, Government notifications 
and the movements of- Government officials, unprofitable tales, 
or scraps of mythology, and occasionally, historical or scienti¬ 
fic articles, with notices of books. 

The effect of the outbreak and anarchy was marked in Lhe 
literary world by an utter stagnation and stoppage of all opera¬ 
tions ; and by the end of 1858, few Presses had sufficiently 
recovered confidence, or found sufficient means of recruiting 
their resources to enable them to display their former vigour. 
Probably the resuscitated Press will assume a new and invigo¬ 
rated tone, however, under the fostering care of the Education¬ 
al Department. 




3. 


The Satire Prc 

\ 4 


B 


Same of Press. 


Xante of 3 ewspaper. 


Aftab-i-Alimtab, 
Moofeed-i-Kbulu i k, 


iAffab-i-Alinnub, , ••• 
••• {.Wny FruL^li, (Hinclec) 


2fiuiie of Editor of Xeics- 
poper or Manager 
of Press. 


0. 


o j. iion pcryien 


paper. 


3 Ditto, ...! N oor-oo 1 Absar, 


4 Ditto, 
o'Meerut, 

6j Allahabad,.. 

7 Cawnpore,.. 


’Asad-ool Akhbar, 

; Jam-i-Jahan Nouma, 
'Amccn-oul Aklibar. 

} < N yazeein.ec, 
i Alustafee, 


8 Benares, ... | Ben are* Akhbar, 


I 9 Ditto, 

*10 Ditto, 

II Ditto, 

.12 Ditto, 

118 Ditto , 

1 14 -Ditto, 

15 Ditto, 

,10 Ditto, 
i 17 Ditto, 

(18 Ditto, 

|19 Ditto, 

;20 D unporc,.. 
|2HMiraapore, 
;22 Ajmere, .. 


(Pudbikur, 

. Kassee, 

. J Mohtab-i-Hind, 
Dibakar v 
|Amud Been, ... 

Guncsh, 

8oo tam-j -Kind, 
Kedar Prabbakur, 
lAHroboodee, 
Orphan Press, 


Hukeem Gunesh Lall, 

__ Ditto, 

i; .-I* * d-i-Khiilaik, . . Shoo Naraiu, 

( Subb Prakarish, (Hindoo)' Ditto, 

< \\M»r-ooi AbMir,... . •• Sadasookh LaH, 

£ Boodh-i Prakash, (Hiadee) 

None. 

... -Jain-i-Jahan Nooma, 

...lAmeeu-ool Akhbar, 

• j J * None. 

I Bendree Akhbar, (Oordoo) ) Gobind Bhutt Rughoo.natii, 
Ditto, (Hindoo) i Ditto. 

Sudhakar, ... ... j Rutnoshur Tewaree, 


Ditto, 

Sheikh Kumr-ood-deen, 


...'Aftab-i-Hind, 


Gobind Ctnin&er Serali, 


■ Mi.'.iJ-1 junu, ... • X uuu r‘ 

: ;■ Qg de j 1 U 1 • 'l Chunde r Bi . rjea, 
None* : IIurnarain Cliowboy, 

None. j Shew Churn, 

None. j Am rut Bam, 

None. duggonath Doobey, 

one. iDooiee - 

jKadhaSool, 

_ ... Jookhoo Ram. ... 

... ... . Gopaul Chowbey, 

...|Hurranmt Ali. Rujjab Ali, 
Kb air Khwah-i-Hind, .. Kcvd, J . Sherriug, 
iKlmir Kiiwah-i-Klialaik") jSollun LnU, 

(Oordoo,) Hni lt0 

Ditto, (Rindeo) J r llC0> . 


sem io Neivs- 
paper . 


350 

52 

708 

270 

211 

40 

121 


CO 

no 

350 

300 

GO 


200 

J 00 
1S2 


ID. A. P. 


SI 

SI 

SI 

?} 


10 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 
0 8 


o| 


0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 



Weekly, 

Ditto, 

Fort* 

nightly, 


Weekly, 


C 

8 

7 

ll 

None. 
11 


Weekly, 


Weekly ; 


None. 


cc 

4* 
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The works printed at the Aftab-i-Ahmtab Press, Agra, dur¬ 
ing 1858, were;— 

L—“ Juntrie Paimaishee,” 500 copies, at 2 annas per copy, A 
compilation of Mensuration Tables. 

2. —“ Tuswecr-ool Kawaneen-i-Foujdaree,” 250 copies, at 8 

annas per copy. A collection of Penal Acts, Classifica¬ 
tion* of Crimes, &c. 

3 . —« Nowbaliir Ishk,” 200 copies, at 1 rupee 2 annas per copy. 

A Tale of an Amorous character. 

4. —“ Juntree/’ (Calendar) for 1858, 3-00 copies. At 4 annas 

per copy. 

5. — “ Tareeka-i-Imtihan,” 1,000 copies, at 8 annas per 100. A 

Guide to the Departmental Examinations. 

0 .—“ Jubr Mukabila,” 5,025 copies, at 8 annas per copy. An 
Astronomical Treatise. 

The subscribers to the papers were : 

Aftab-l-Alimtab. 

Government, ... ... 51 

Other European Subscribers, 24 
Mussulmans^ ... ... 81 

Hindoos, ... ... 175 

Exchanges, ... ... 19 

The total receipts and disbursements per mensem are given 
as Rs. 331 and 300, and Rs. 49 and 35, respectively. 

The works printed at the Moofced4-Khulaik Press. Agra, 
were:— 


Sooruj Prahash . 
0 

4 

5 
40 

3 


L—' 5C Dustambu,” 500 copies, at 8 annas per copy. Principal¬ 
ly relating to events at Delhi during 1857-58. 

2.—“ Kasidan-i-Shahie, 5> 250 copies, at 8 annas per copy. These 
are anecdotes and memorabilia concerning' the Kings of 
r Delhi. 

“ Tuswcen-i-Goolistan,” 500 copies, at 1 rupee 4 annas per 
copy. Excerpta from, the, Goolistau, in Oordoo. 

4. — <c Wasokt-i-IIushmeenee,*’ 100 copies, at 2 annas per copy. 
A volume of Poetry. 

0 “ Pewau-i-NigarGen,” 100 copies, at 5 annas per copy. A 

volumc of Couplets. 

0- k Khuluk Bharee,” 500 copies, at 3 anna.: per copy. A 
-"Ort of complete Letter Writer and Epistolary Manual. 

. Baruk-i-Sozan, ,> 200 copies, at 3 annas per copy. 

‘ * duntrce-i-Hindee/ > (Ilindce Calendar) COO copies at 3 
annas per copy. 


U * 



MW/sr^ 
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’he Subscribers to the paper were 
• Government, 

Other European Subscribers, 

Mussulmans, 

Hindoos, ... 

The expenses' averaged Rs'.’lSS a month, the receipts, Es 213. 

Noor-ool Absar Press. „ , 

The £; Noor-ool Absar,” and the « Boodh-i-Prakash the same 
inllindee, are fortnightly, and were patronized, by (government 
to the same extent as the “ Moofeed-i-Khulaik. ” 


400 

139 

30 

115 

24 


Government, .. 

Other European Subscribers, 
Mussulmans, ... 

Hindoos, 

Exchanges, 


Noor-ool-Absar. 
... 200 

5 

25 * 

43 

6 


Boodh-i-Prakasli. 

200 

2 

0 

9 

0 


The receipts are Es. 120 arid 105, and the expenditure Es. 
75 and 70 per mensem, respectively. At tli(j,commeuceinont oL 
the disturbances, this Pres > issued also two Supplements to the 
above papers, the circulation of which, principally among Go¬ 
vernment officials, had reached 700 and 200 respectively. These 
however do not appear to have been revived. 

In April 1857, the circulation of the “ Noor-ool-Absar” and 
“ Booda-i-Praknsh” was 470 and 450 respectively, inclu. ivc of 
the copies taken by Government. 

The following; books were published at the Press in 1858 - 

l,— “ Tarikh-i-Hind,” 5,000 copies, at G annas per copy. A 
History of the Dynasties of Hindoostan, from the rise 
of the Mahomedan Eule till that of the British. (Translated 
into Oordoo by order of the Educational Department.) 

2 _ « Tuskliira,” 5,000 copies, at 4 annas per copy. Sketches 

from the Dives of Nowsherwan, Gengis Khan, Timour, 
Aurunzebe, and other famous Monarchs. 

(Translated, by order of the Educational Department, 
from English-), 

i( goortijpoor-ki-Kabanee,” 2,000 copies, at 1 anna per copy. 
**■' * n Educational Domestic t ale of Indian Agricultural 

Life (Translated for the Educational Department.) 

« Kissa-i-Sooriijpoor,” 1,000 copies, at H annas per copy. 

Similar to the work last men honed. _ 

“ Tr tihah-ool MuAlu ’risan, 5 *0 copies, at annas. A 
1 t b Guide for Schoolmasters. (Translated under the 
auspices of the Director of Public Instruction.) 


4 
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Kus-iccda-i-futteh-i-Delhi, 500 copies, at 2l- annas pe: 
copy. This is a Metrical Sketch oi the circumstances of 
the Siege and Capture oi Delhi in 1S5 


§L 


)/. 


7.— Cf Ilukeekut-ool-Jehad,” 700 copies, at 25 annas per copy. 
A Treatise by a Mahpmedan, demonstrating that the so- 
called “ Jehad” of 1857-58, was indefensible by the Ivo- 
v ran or traditions of the faith. 

The Asad-ool Alihan Press issued the following works: 

2 ._“ Khirad Afroz,” 10,000 copies, at 4 annas i>er' 


copy 


2._« JDhurrum Singh-ka-Kissa,” 10,000 copies, at 1 


anna per copy. 

Tushreeh-ool-Huroof ,' 5 5,000 copies, at 24 annas 


per copy. 

4 .— u Halat-i-Dehee,” 


copy. . 

5.—“ Selwat-ool-Musadir,” 


2,000 copies, at 8 annas per 
3,000 copies, at 2 annas 


o i 

S ° s 

G CU 

r! 

g 


o 


o 
O 


G 

S-2 


_ ci 

o § 

A o 


]>er copy. 

6. —“ Surgery/’ in Oordoo, 50 copies. 

7. — u Chemistry/! ditto, 100 copies. 

8. —“ Dickson’s l*aies,” 3,000 copies. J 

9. —■“ Practice,” in Oordoo, 50 copie *. 

10. —Sair i-Tiflan,” 500 copies. This is a Child’s Book, not 

brought out under the auspices of the Educational De¬ 
partment, enunciating the simple principles on which 
Christianity rests.’ 

11. —“ Nate Paidaish,” 500 copies. A Child’s Book. 

According to the account of the proprietors, the profits of this 

Press amount to.Rs. 25-8-0 per mensem. 

Besides these Presses, now in operation in Agra, the returns 
shew that five existing in the early part of 1857, Were put a stop 
to by the disturbances.' From four of them Newspapers also 
issued, the publication of which has not been recommended, 
they were named the “ Akhbar-ool Nawab,” “ Mutt-ool An- 
nar, “ Tubdat-ool Akhbar,” and “ Akhbar-i-IIoosseinee.” A 
newspaper, called the “ Asad-ool Akhbar,” also was published 
? / u I h'ess of that name ; but though the printing operali ms 
ia< -» ^^umienced in 1858, it had not been revived abo. it. w:.s 
a a lomedan periodical, and not in a very flourishing condition 
when suddenly brought to a close in 1857, as 1 the mi in bar oi 
to 60 ^ had grarlaall y dwindled down from upwards ot 100 

. Mu f fru possessed one press stopped by tlio mutinies. It 
issued two newspapers, tlie “ Muttra Akbbfu” and the “ Gan- 
ginah-i-Israr - ’ the circulation of which was 190 and 80 copies 
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—Actively. The Etaioah press printed minor educational books 
Hfor village schools. It was stopped by tlie mutinies. At Meerut 
7 presses were stopped by the mutinies. Three newspapers 
the “ Jam-i-Jamslieed,” “ Mutha-i-Khoorsheid,” and" Mungul- 
ool Akhbar” were published by them. The only paper now is 
the “ Jam-i-Jahan Nooraa,” which issues weekly from a Press 
of the same name. During the disturbances, the proprietors 
made themselves useful to "the local Authorities by printing off 
notifications, proclamations. Previous to the disturbances, Bared - 
hj boasted of . only one Newspaper, the “ Umdut-oo! Akhbar.” 
The publication of this print did not cease however when our 
officers left the district; it was taken under the patronage-of the 
rebel Durbar, and became the official Gazette oi Khan Bahadoor. 
Khan’s government, under the more imposing designation ol the 
“ Futteh-ool Akhbar.” The Press was confiscated when the 
city fell into our hands again, and the Newspaper was thereby 
finally put a stop to. 4 

At Budaon also the one native periodical, the " TIubeeb-ool 
Akhbar,” espoused the rebel cause zealously, and its influence 
for good or evil ceased with the punishment of # tfre Editors 
and the confiscation of the Press on the restoration oi order. 
The returns for the rest of the large province of Kohilkund are 
blank. At Ctxwnpore there is only one press, the combined “ Xiza- 
nme and Mustafee.” It issued more books than any in the Pro¬ 
vinces before the disturbances. The following list seems too 
small to be trustworthy :— 

Tubooree,” 1,000 copies, at 10 annas each. Contains in¬ 
structions for moonshees in the art oi writing elegantly, and 
also praises of Ibrahim Shah, in whose reign it was original¬ 
ly compiled. 

2 .— ‘ Pula-ool-Moosliruera,” 1,000 copies, at one anna each. 
Questions and answers on the tenets of Mahomedanism, 
for the^instruction of the faithful. 

g_ « Mamoolairi-Muzheria,” 800 copies, at one rupee each. An 

account, by Muzherjan, a pupil of Shreenrii-ood-decn, of 
the forms, &c., practised by his preceptor, himself, and 
other Mahomedan devotees. 

._ t< Qliahar Goolzar,” 2,000 copies, at 6 annas each. A Per- 

tian grammatical treatise, drawn up on the plan usually 
- adopted in Arabic works of the kind. 

- tc n„co?or-oos-Sabeefin,” 2,000 copies, at 2.’ annas each. 
A wroplcte Letter Writer for Juveniles. 
jowaliir-ool-Turkoob," 2,000 copies at 2', ttimuow.1i. 

' A Treatise on the art of composing Poetry. 

7.-« Nafu-i-Klutri'bran,” 1,000 copies, at 2$ annas each. A 
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collation of the Holes to be observed in buying an( ] , j 
ling, as prescribed by the Mahomedan faith. 

“ Oordoo. Alphabet, 400 copies, at K annas each. 

Cf Nagree Calendar,” 1,000 copies, at 2} annas each. 
ed for Government. 

10.—" Insha-i-Khalifa.” A treatise on epistolary etiquette. 

— f< Sifwat-ool-Musadir. ? ’ A Persian Grammar. 

. At Allahabad the “ Amcen-ool-Aklibar” was established 
m July 1S58, by a very well-informed Native, named Kumt- 
ood-deen, under the patronage of Government. It was thought 

t ha l. as , “ 7 eh, u le r 1 ' T' !1V T D i tr n intelli Sence to the natives, 
it might be beneficial, and the Commissioner of the Division 
engaged to supply the journal with public intelligence 

Ihe list ol subscriptions shews :_- ° 

Government, ... ln 

Other European Subscribers, *’ J 

• Mussulmans, ... ... *’* r 

Hindoos,... ... * M 'i 

Exchanges, 

The current receipts and expenditure average Rs. I'M aml 
8o per mensem, respectively. 1 a,Kl 

At Benares previous to the outbreak, no less than fivo 

n S TtZ ft' 5865 «“ “ i»“. Of 

! T’. ": c ' Bal it, Hindee, 0 „. 

by l,e Asturtanocs; the remainder still issie a, hi 



the Newspapers, one, the 

twelve are still working. At MirZTZl „ ,v Ksuc > "“'7 
ped by the mutinies The “Khair Kl.wih ; i r 'i-'-' v'' 89 '''A 1 ' 

P SMXirys 

U %T J-^her ng, American Missionary. 1 

2 af \ C ,‘ >n - v i>r , e6s at Ghazeepore was stopped in 1857. Of the 

cxists - Tn 

industry *- 1 * res?es are in the Ja&Wpore school nf 


and th, c , r «u»uuipore school o 

At Aim :rc t l ^Tn g °- r 8 ?.° 0 , u . n ~f European supervision 
t e Ivliair Khwah i-Ivhulaik” issue from ih< 


•School Press (inll T ^“‘^ulaik" issue from die 
hut supervised^ Pi'' ef H P r rsh T of three Hindoos, 

was ,? lierall y hy tho Head Master, Mr. Faltou. 1 1 


Sun T 1 F°**y b - v the Heatl Master, Mn'railun.” .. 
nnr»i» 3 / nm .I ) ^cmber 1858. The returns show that of the 


o sl • ~ /^^luiHuer looo. 

i v v)j io Oordoo and 182 in Ilindee) which issued 

iiovernmcnt took, ... 200 

Other European Subscribers, 28 

iviussulmans, 25 

Hindoos, t ^ ]2o 

Exchanges, ... # 


f. \\ 
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The receipts average Rs. 126-12-0, and the expenses R 3 . 98-10*0 
per mensem. , i 


CIVIL SALARIES AND ESTABLISHMENTS 
THROUGHOUT INDIA. 

1859. 

Parliamentary Papers . 

In July 1855 the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India drew the attention of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors “ to the numerous discrepancies to be found in the salaries 
of corresponding officers under the different Presidencies.” The 
Court forwarded his letter fo the Government of India with the 
remark that these discrepancies are so numerous, and apparent¬ 
ly anomalous, as to lead to the conclusion that the scale of re¬ 
muneration for the same services has not been regulated on any 
uniform principle, and that a general revision is necessary. I he 
Court ordered a revision of the "salaries of all civil appointments 
throughout India without delay, to be conducted on the follow¬ 
ing principles. 1st That wherever the duties are the same 
in nature and extent, the salaries should also be the same; but 
the raising of the lower salaries to the highest grade must be 
avoided. An exception to this rule, to a small extent, may be 
allowed at the seat of the Government of India, in consideration 
of the higher import ance of the offices, and the greater expense 
of living. 2 ml " That where the duties vary, the difference of 
salary should correspond to the difference of duty. 3 rcL That 
all salaries disproportionate to the duties to be performed, or 
•which admit of reduction, should be prospectively reduced. 4 th. 
That the greatest reduction consistent with the efficiency of the 
public service should be made in the aggregate expenditure. 
The Act of 1853 reduced considerably the salaries of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Members of the Council of India, and 
fixed the salaries of Members of the Legislative Council, not 
holding any other office, at Rupees 50,000 per annum. The 
Government of India accordingly appointed Mr. H. Ricketts, 
j> p << Commissioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India.* He submitted his report, 
and on the 3rd June 1859, the Government of India addressed 
a Despatch reviewing that report to Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
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tate for India, signed by Lord Canning, General.Sir J, Out* 
ram, and Mr. B. Peacock. 


The Government of India considers the principles on which 
Mr. Ricketts conducted the revision, as stated in his letter dated 
1st September 1858, “generally to be unobjectionable.” They 
except however the measure by which Mr. Ricketts proposes to 
open certain appointments to all classes of servants, and award 
the same salary to the incumbents without reference to class, 
whether they be Civilians, or Military officers. East Indians, or 
Natives. Most of the local authorities are in favour of equality 
of pay where Military and Covenanted Civil officers are employ¬ 
ed on duties of equal responsibility, but opposed to it in the case 
of Uncovenanted officers.^ In the allotment of salaries propos¬ 
ed by the Government of India, the recommendations are made 
solely from a consideration of what appear to be suitable for the 
offices as they are now filled. 


The general results of Mr. Ricketts’ revision are these:_ 

There is a saving of Rupees 9,31,086-9-0 per annum. The 
reduction proposed in the aggregate pay of the officers of the 
Judicial and Land Revenue departments under the local Go¬ 
vernments, is 9.9 per cent, per annum. In Bengal the reduc¬ 
tion is 12.15 per cent., in the North Western Provinces 15.8 
per cent,, in Madras 3.3 per cent., and in Bombay 4.3 per cent. 
The average salary for each member of the service would, under 
his proposals, be in Bengal Rupees 17,157 per annum, in the 
North Western Provinces Rupees 16,965 per annum, in Mad¬ 
ras Rupees 16,354 per annum, and in Bombay Rupees 15,5J0 per 
annum. In reviewing his recommendations the Government 
confines itself to the question of the salaries whic h, with refer¬ 
ence to the duties to be performed and the present financial 
position of the Government, may, with propriety, be allotted to 
the several appointments on their present footing, without touch¬ 
ing upon the changes of system adverted to by Mr. Ricketts, 
further than to note them as questions for future consideration, 
whenever a fitting opportunity may oiler. The General Re¬ 
sults of the recommendations of Government as comp .re* with 
those of Mr. Ricketts, and of both as compared with exiting 
salaries, arc seen in the following statement :— 


misT/tr 



$£ENT showing the gem era financial results of the recommendations of the Government in respect to the 
salaries b rought undo ?%vision in connection with the report of the Commissioner. 


Offices. 


jl. 


Sudder Courts and their Registrars 

at all the Preside7>cies,. 

, 2. Officers of Account in all the Presi 
dencies, . . 

3. Officers of Customs in all the Presi¬ 

dencies, ... . 

4. Secretaries to the Government 
. India in the Civil Department^ 

;5. Secretaries to the local Govern¬ 
ments, . 

& Boards of Revenue, Agra and Cal¬ 
cutta. ... . 

J7, Secretaries to the Boards'of Reve- 
! Hue at Agra and Calcutta, 

|3. Commissioners of Revenue and Po¬ 
lice in Bengal, the North West 
_ Provinces and the Punjab, 

:9. Board of Revenue and Commission¬ 
ers of Revenue, Madras. 


i 

Amount of 
existing 
Salaries. 

Commissioner. 

Government. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 

Decrease 

of 

existing 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 

Decrease 

of 

existing 

Salaries. 

7,76,650 

7,12,400 

... 

64,250 

7,02,400 

•© • - 

74,250 

5,23,200 

4,23,000 

... 

1,00,200 

' 4,41,710 

* ... 

81,490 

3,36,000 
. ] 

2,81,000 


55,000 

2,89,800 

... 

46,200 

1,80,000! 

1.84,000 

4,000 

... 

1,89,000 

9,000 


3,26,600; 

2,39,000 

... 

87,600 

3,40,000 

13,400 

... 

2,46,000 

87jOOO 

... 

1,59,000 

2,02,000 

... 

44,000 

82,000 

74,000 

... 

8,000 

67,000 

... 

15,000 

7,21,000; 

7,18,160 

.. 

2,840 

7,18,160 

... ... 

2,840 

1,67,100] 

2,58,000 

90,900 

- 

1,50,000 

. 

17,100 
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Board of Revenue and Commis¬ 
sioners of Revenue, Bombay, ... 
j 11. District Judges at all the Presi¬ 
dencies, ... .. 

,12. Collectors, Magistrates, Subordi¬ 
nate District Officers, and Police 


of Bengal, *. t 

13. Collectors and Magistrates of the 
.North West Provinces and Depu¬ 
ty Commissioners of the Punjaub, 
1 I. Joint Magistrates and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors of the North West Pro¬ 


vinces, and first and second As¬ 
sistants in the Punjaub,. 

’15. Collectors, Magistrates and Agents 
to the Governor in Madras, 

16 . Collector of the Town of Madras, .. 
rs - 17. Subordinate Officers of the Reve¬ 
nue Department, Madras,... 

48. C 1 lectors of Bombay, 

10. Collector of the Town of Bombay, 

20. Subordinate Officers of the Reve¬ 
nue Department, Bombay, 

21. Commissioner and other Officers 

for the suppression of Thuggee 
and Dacoity in Bengal, ... • • 

22. General Superintendent and Assis¬ 

tant s for the suppression of Thug¬ 
gee and Dacoity, ... • 

23. Inspectors of Prisons at all the 

Presidencies, . 

24. Pecuembrutner of Legal Affairs at 
all the Presidencies, 


84,000 

25,70,000 


12,94,400 


12,16,200 


7,62,000 

5,69,300 

28,000 

5,26,000 

3,31,000 

13,800 

2,66,400 


26,400 


58,800 

1.32,000 

58,200 


1,47,600 

22,17,600 

11,64,933 

11,54,000 

7,21,200 

4,73,000 

20,000 

4,66,200 

2,67,000 

12,000 

2,51,400 

29.600 

58,800 

1,18,000 

76.600 


63,600 

... 


3,200 


... 

76,000 

... 

8,000 

3,52,400 

23,41,000 

.. 

2,29,000 

1,29,467 

11,83,467 

... 

1,10,933 

62,200 

11,59,000 

... 

57,200 

40,800 

7,21,200 

... ... 

40,800 

96,300 

8,000 

4,73,000 

20,000 

... 

96,300 

8,000 

59,800 

64,000 

1,800 

5,19,000 

2,67,000 

12,000 

... ... 

7,000 

64,000 

1,800 

15,000 

2,51,400 

... 

15,000 

... 

27,600 

1,200 

... 

... 

51,600 

... 

7,200 

14,000 

1,14,000 

... 

18,000 

... 

78,400 

20,200 

, ,, . , 




18,400J.„ 

















Offices. 
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|31. 

132. 

133. 

134. 
<35. 

i 

36. 
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kalt and Opium Departments in 
Bengal, 

Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the Punjab, ... 

Judicial Commissioner of the Pun- 

Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab, ... 

Oncers of the Province of Oudo, 
Governor General’s Agent and 
Officers in Rajpouhina, 
Governor General’s Agent ancl 
other Officers in Central India. ... 
Officers iu Nagpore. ... ... 

Officers of the Mysore Commis¬ 
sion, ... 

Officer’s in Scinde, 

Resident and Officers of the ceded 
Districts in Hyderabad, 

Officers of the Saugor and Nerbud- 
da Territories, 

Resident and his Assistant, at 
Nepal, 


1 

Commissioner. 

Amount of 




existing 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

f 

Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 

1 

Decrease 

of 

existing 

Salaries. 

| ! 

5,18,760j 4,24,026. 

94,734 

24,000j 

28,000 

4,000 

... 

42,,000 

42,000. 


... % 

42,000[ 
7,12,200 

42,000 

8,19,600 

" 1,07,400 

... 

2,08,200i 

1,59,000 

... 

49,200 

1,42,863! 

2,41,200 

1.27.600 

2.61.600 

20,400 

15,263 

3,01,872 

3,50,800 

3,31,876 

4,5-1,200 

27,004 

1,00,400 

• • • 

2,85,752 

2,85,152 

... 

600 

12,60,885 

12,54,796 

... 

6,089 

48,000 

49, c 00 

1,800 



Government. 




Proposed 

Salaries. 


4,22,493 

30,000 

40,000 

40,000 

7,51,400 

1,55,500 

1,40,800 
2,70,GOO 

3,37,876 

3,47,000 

2,77,200 

12,52,796 

44,000 


Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 


6,000 

39,200 

29,400 

33,004 


Decrease 

of 

existing 

Salaries. 


96,207 

2,000 

2,000 

52,600 

2,063 

3,800 

8,552 

8,089 

4,000 
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sklent and his Assistant at 
l&roda, 

Resident at Tra van core, 

(4> ‘. Ag*?nt to the Governor General at 
Lenaree and Superintendent of 
the PIx-Bajah of Coorg, 

... 

42. Officers in the Tenasserim andj 

Martahan Pi’ovinces, ... —| 

43. Officers in Arracan, 

n s in Oliota 

145. Superintendent of Cacbar and his; 

Assistant, ... .. 

40. Superintendent of Darjeeling and 
his Assistant, 

147. Officers in the Sonthal Pergun- 
naiie, 

.;4S. Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mehals in Cut¬ 
tack, 

4°. Officers in Kumaon, 

|r>0. Officer* in Ajmere and Mairwara, 

151. Officers in Dhera Doon, 

162. Officers in Bhuteana, ... 

153. Officers in Jawud Neemuch, 

; 54. Officeis in N imar, 

S55. Officers in Sattera, 

56. Superintende.ut of M akableshw&r, 

57. Town Magistracies, of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, ... 

'58. Small C-mse Courts in Calcutta,, 
MadrasandBombay, ... ...j 


45,000! 
33,600j 


3,000 

2,31,600 

1,66,740 

68,400: 

1,47,600; 

19,200 

14,400 

45,600 


4,800 
56,160 
54,6271 
18,000; 
39,600! 
24,960, 
18,600 
59,200 
11,284 

1,27,200 

2,38,281 


45,600 

25,000 


* 2,39,800 

1,55,320 

84.800 
1,53,000 

19.800 
13,500 

60.800 


6,000 

54,160 

40,600 

14.400 
32,000 

29.400 

20.400 
67,800 
11,284 

1,19,200 

2,57,321 


G00 

8,600 

45,000 

24,000 


9,600 

8,200 

3,000 

2,56,200 

24,600 

3,000 

16,4CK» 

5,400 

11,420 

1,57,720 

82,200 

1,57,000 

13,800 

9,400 

9,020 

600 

. 

19,800 

600 

... 

... 

900 

9,600 

... 

4,800 

15,200 

... 

55,800 

10,200 

... 

1,200 

4,440 

1,800 

8,600 

2,000 

9,027 

3.600 

7.600 

6,000 
53,360 
j ■ 45,600 

14.400 

32.400 

35.400 
18,600 
65,300 
11,284 

1,200 

10,440 

> 6,600 

2,800 

9,027 

3,600 

7,200 

i 

i 

... 

8,000 

1,20,800 

... 

6,400 

19,C40j 

... 

2,51,921 

13,640 

•M • 0 , 

1 









\ 



i 
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i • j 

j Commissioner. 

L . J 

Government. 

Offices. 

existing 

Salaries. 

! Proposed 
| Salaries-. 

Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 

Decrease 

of 

existing 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Increase 

over 

existing 

Salaries. 

j Decrease 
of 

! existing 
Salaries. 

59. Supdts. of the Botanical Gardens 
in Calcutta and North West Pro¬ 
vinces, . . 

30,000 

28,200 


1,800 

28,200 


1,800 

,60. Conservator of Forests and his 
Assistant in Madras, 

33,000 

31,200 


2,400 

31,200 


2,400 

61. Conservator of Forests and Super¬ 
intendent; of the Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Bombay, .. . \ 

41,670; 

29,400 


12,176 

29,400 


12,176 

62 Officers of the Geological Survey, j 

40,200; 

40,200 

.. 


43,200 

3,000 

63. Secretaries to the Board of Ex-i 
r.miners at Calcutta and Madras, 

20,400! 

71,400 


3,000 

24,600 

4,200 


J64. Stipendiary Member of the Board; 
of Examiners, Calcutta,. 

2,400 

4,800 

2,400 

2,400 


65. Bengalee and Ooreah Translators 
t > the Government of Bengal, ...j 

8,160 

10,080 

1,920 


8,160 



66. Translators to the Government ofj 
Madras, ... .1 

16,800 

31,200 

3,600 

16,800 



67. Translator to the Government of 
Bombay, 

9,OOo! 

7,200 


. 1,800 

9,000 



68. Officers of the School of Industrial 
Arts, Madras, 

l2,96o! 

12,960 


12,950 



69, Hon’ble Company’s Astronomer, 
Madras, . 

8,0731 

7,800 

. 

273 

8,073 

... 

. 
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hi 


4 ^ 

O 





































warn i° 



Elphinstone College, Bombay, .. 

71. Superintendent of Stamps, Sta- 
tioneiy and Lithographic Press 
and his Assistant, Calcutta, 

72. Superintendent of the’ Mysore 

Princes, ." ... 

73. Officers of tko Mints at Calcutta, 

Madras and Bombay, . 

174. Officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment at all the Presidencies, 


Total Rs. 
Deduct, 

Net Increase, 


Saving, 
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1,800 1,800 

1 


... 

1,800 

.. 



2 1,000 

18,000 

... 

6,000 

20,400 

... ... 

3,000 


12,000 

9,600 

y • 

2,400 

9,600 

... 

2,400 


1 , 68,600 

1 , 68,200 

... 

400 

j 

1 , 66 , 200 ' 


2,400 


6 , 12,900 

6 , 40,100 

... 

72,800 

5 , 34,100 

... 

78,800 


1 , 79 , 46,903 

_j 

1 , 68 , 26,468 

5 , 20,904 

16 , 47,339 

1 , 65 , 13,480 

2 , 49,084 

12 , 82,507 

i—i 

£ 


• • 

... 

6 , 26,904 

\ 


2 , 49,084 

L - J 

... 

t • • 

. 

11 , 20,435 



10 , 33,423 
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nTgiving the details, of each office in each Presidency or 
district it will be unnecessary to mention the Commissioner s 
recommendations since they are superse ec jj ‘ )3e 0 3- 

vernment, and the reasons assigned tor change by the Commis¬ 
sioner except in so far as they are adopted by Government. 

1. The Sudder Courts and their Registrars .--The salaries 
for Sudder Judges form the basis of the allotments, lhej 

are cacnlated with reference to the salaries of members of the 
Legislative Councils., to provide an object ol ambition by 
oran+in" higher salaries to the Judges who have c ^ ar «= e .° 
English or Executive Departments, and to the considerations . 
stations, climate and necessary expenses which legula 
lowances of Judges sent from England to the colonies. Ihe 
Judges in charge of executive duties should be styled C c 
Judges.” The Deputy and the Assistant Registrar at Madras 
should be treated as officers of the ministerial establishment. 


<SL 


Existing Scale. 



Oa-lcutta. 

5 Judges at 50,000 ... 
Registrar 

Aura. 

Judges at 45,000 
Registrar 

Madras. 

3 Judges at 49,000 ... 
Registrar 
Deputy 
Assistant 

Bombay. 

3 Judges at 42,000 
Registrar 

Rupees 

Dr duct— 

Proposed by Govern¬ 
ment 

Saving ... 


2,50,000 1 Chief Judge 
20,400 4 Judges at 45,000 
Registrar 

1.35,000 1 Chief Judge 
24,000 2 Judges at 40,000 
Registrar 

1,47,000;1 Chief Judge 
20,250 2 Judges at 40,000 


15,600 

8,400 



Registrar 
Deputy ... 
Assistant 

1 Chief Judge 

2 J udgts at 40,000 
Registrar 


50,000 
1,SO,000 
25,000 

45,000 

80.000 

22,000 

. 45,000 

. 1 80,000 
.! 22.000 
4,800 
3,600 


45,000 

80,000 

20.000 


Rupees 


74,250 

1 9 


7,02,400 
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Officers of Account —The salaries recommended are 
superior to those suggested for officers in other branches oi the 
service. To induce men of ability to enter the department of 
account, the salary of Accountant General is not reduced so 
much as 10 per cent. Those of the Civil Auditors arc reduced 
more. The result, on the aggregate, is a reduction of 10 per 
cent. 
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India ...Accountant General 
First xissistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor 
Assistant 

Bengal... Accountant 
Agea ...Accountant 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor 
Assistant 

P unjad ... Accountant 
Civil Auditor 
Mad eas ... Accountant 

First Assistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Civil Auditor 
Bohd ay....A ccountant 

First Assistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer t<# 
Givii Auditor ... 
Assistant 


Deduct— 

Proposed by Government- 
Saving 


Existing 
! scale. 

Scale pro¬ 
posed by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

42,000 

40,000 

18,000 

16,200 

12,000 

10,800 

9,600 

8,610 

36,000 

32,4001 

8,400 

7,560] 

30,000 

26,4001 

8,400 

7,560 

36,000 

27,000 

36,0l)0 

27,000 

2,400 


18,000 

15,840 

7,200 

. 


! 16.200 


12,670 

42,000 

' 32,400 

21,000 

i 12,960 

1.0,200 

i 8,640 

8,400 

> . 1 

24,000 

i 21,600 

26,000 

) 21,120 

40,000 

i 32,400 

15,000 

) 12,960 

10,200 

) 8,040. 

30,001 

> 21,600 

24,000 

> 21,120 

8,400| .- 

023,200 

>j 4,41*710 


4,41,7101 

. _I 

81,1001 
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Officers of Customs. —Mr. Ricketts fixes their salaries 
with reference to that of a Commissioner of Revenue in Bengal, 
whose responsibilities are greater, and who receives at present 
Rs. 35,000 a year. Government considei-3 that he fixes them 
too low. 


Existing Scale. 


< 

Scale pro¬ 
posed by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

Calcutta. 



30,000 

1 Collector . 

36,0001 

1 Collector... 

1 Deputy 

20,400 

1 Deputy. 

14,400 

1 Assistant 

Chittagong. 

6,000 

I 

1 Assistant 

6,000j 

1 Port-master and Asst. 


1 Port-master and 

Asst. Collector of 
Customs ... ✓ 


Collector of Customs 

4,8001 

4,800 

Agra. 



27,000 

1 Commissioner 

30,000 

1 Commissioner 

2 Collectors fit 7,200 ... 

14,4001 

1 Collector ... 

9,600 

2 Ditto at 6,000 ... 

12,000 ; 

2 Ditto at 7,800 ... 

15,600 

;5 Ditto at 4,800 .. 

Madras. 

24,000 

13 Ditto at 6,000 ... 
3 Ditto at 5,400 ... 

19,800 

16,200 

|l Collector 

40,800 

1 Collector ... 

18,000 

\ Deputy 

Bombay. 

| 1.8,000 

1 Deputy ... 

7,200 

1 Commissioner 

42,000 

1 1 Commissioner 

32,000 

1 Deputy Collector ... 

18 000 

i Deputy Collector.. 

16,000 

1 Ditto 

12,000 

1 Ditto 

10,800 

X Ditto 

9,COO 

1 Ditto 

9,000 

X Ditto 

6,600 

2 Assistants at 7,20t 

» 14,400 

i| Ditto 

6,000 

4 Ditto at 6,10C 

> 21.600 

X Ditto 

X Ditto at 4,800 ... 

X Ditto 

1 Ditto 

5,400 

19,200 

4,200 

3,600 

4 Ditto at 4,200 1 16,800 

i 

» 

\ 


Ditto 


Rupees 


Deduct— 

Proposed by « oVt - 


Saving 



Rupees' 2,SO,800 
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4. Civil Secretaries to Government of India . 




Existing Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Financial Secretary 

Foreign Secretary 

Home Secretary ... 

Foreign Under-Secretary ••• 

Financial and Home Under-Se¬ 
cretary ... * f * . 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

15,000 

15,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

24,000 

15,000 

Rupees 

1,80,000 

1,89,000 

Deduct— 

-Existing Scale 

1,80,000 

Increase per 

annum. Rupees 

i 9,000 


5. Secretaries to Local Governments . —Mr. Ricketts fixes 
their salaries too low. The ground of his decision is the ne¬ 
cessary extent of work as tested by the number of letters issued 
and received in each office : 


Presidency. 

\ 

1 . 

No. of Let¬ 
ters receiv¬ 
ed in 1855. 

2. 

No. of Let¬ 
ters sent in 
1855. 

Of 2 

there 

wero 

Real. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-West Provinces 

12,808 

25,057 

14,692 

12,757 

23,225 

32,472 

17,066 

15,166 

8,256 

1 22,246 
10.610 

1 9,465 


5 lie immense number in Bombay is owing to the Vast amount- 
of detail brought before the Government, which subordinates 
ought to dispose of. The allowances are made with nvpoet to 
the population and income of the Presidencies. The increasing 
work and the necessity for able men lead the Govermncntot 
India to the opinion that the salaries should be hr-Jn yp* pay 
of the Junior Secretaries might be divided between two Lnder- 
Secretaries in each Presidency, except Bombay : 

X 2 






































misT/?), 



Existing Scale. 


Bengal. 
Senior Secretary 
Junior Secretary 
Agra. 

Senior Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Madras. 
Chief Secretary 
Revenue Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Bombay. 

Chief Secretary 
Secretary - ... 


Secretary 
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Rupees 



Scale proposed by 
Government 

36,000 

Senior Secretary 

36,000 

30,000 

Junior Secretary 

30,000 

30,000 

Senior Secretary 

32*000 

6,000 

Junior Secretary 

24,000 

50,000 

Senior Secretary 

45,000 

40,000 

Junior Secretary 

40,000 

1-2,600 

Under Secretary 

12,000 

12,000 

Ditto ... 

12,000 

40,000 

35,000 

Secretaries 

1,00,000 

Rupees' 3,40,000] 

35,000 

Deduct— 


Existing scale ... 

3,26,600 

3,26,600 

Increase ... 

13,400 


Hoards of Revenue Ayra and Calcutta .—Ricketts pro¬ 
poses their abolition, and in their place a single superintendent 
of revenue for each, with an allowance in Calcutta ot Rs. 45,000, 
and in Agra of 42,000. The powers of Deputy Collectors, Col¬ 
lectors and Commissioners should be increased. The question 
is co important that it was to be brought formally under review 
in the Home Department without delay, and pending its deci¬ 
sion it is not expedient to fill up vacancies. If it is determined 
to continue the existing system the result would he as follows: 


Existing Scale. 

Government Scale. 

Calcutta. 

3 Members at 50,001 

1,50,000 

3 at 42,000 

1,2(5,000 

Agra. 

j 2 Members at 48,000 

* 06,000 

2 at 30,000 

7 6 ; u00 

Rs. 

2,46,000 

* 

2,02,0001 

Saving ‘ 

44,000 

1 . 
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Jf Secretaries to Aar a and Calcutta Revenue Boards.— The 
toTtoX Senior Secretary of Rs. 28,000, the salary pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Ricketts for a district Judge, would induce him 
to remain so long in the office as to give him great experience and 
knowledge of detail: 


<SL 




Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by 
Government. 

Calcutta 

... Senior Secretary 

30,000 

28,000 

Junior Secretary 

28,000 

15,000 

Agra 

... Secretary- 

24,000 

24,000 


Rupees 

82,000 

67,000 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government 

67,000 



Saving 

15,000 



Commissioners of Revenue and Police in Bengal, the N. W. Pro• 
vinccs and Punjab .—All should be paid Rs. 32,000 alike. .Their 
responsibilities are great. A new Comraissionership was sanction¬ 
ed for the Punjab on 1st September 1858 :— 


Existing Scale. 


« I 

Scale proposed by Commissioner and 
approved of by Government. 

Bengal— 

8 Commissioners at 35,000 

2,80,000 

8 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

2,56,000 

No rtii. West Provinces— 

6 Commissioners at 35,000 

2,10,000 

6 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

1,02,000 

PUNJ VTf— 

7 Commitesioncr8 at 33,000 

2,31,000 

8 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

2,56,000 J 

~ Rupees 

| Deduct— 

7,21,000 

Add— 

7,04,000! 

Proposed by Commissioner 
mid approved of by Go 
vernmenfe * 

7,13,160 

Establishment for tho pro 
pir^ednew Commission¬ 
er diip in iho .Punjob. 

14,1601 

Saving 

2,S40 

Rupees 

7,18,160 

_ 

-- 

__._— 

•'-_ 
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Board of Revenue and Commissioners of Revenue , Mad* 


ras 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

1st Member 

48,000 

1st Member 

38,000 

2nd Ditto 

40,900 

2nd Ditto 

38,000 

3rd Ditto 

36,200 

3rd Ditto 

38,000 

Secretary 

24,000 

Secretary 

24,000 

Sub-Secretary 

18,000 

Sub-Secretary 

12,000 

Rupees 

1,67,100 

Rupees 

1,50,000 

Deduct— 




Scale proposed by 




Government ... 

1,50,000 



Saving 

17,100 




10. Board of Revenue and Commissioners of Revenue , Bombay . 
—The Government approve Mr. Ricketts’ suggestions to sub¬ 
stitute a Chief Commissioner with Secretary and 3 Commission- 
eis o£ Divisions, for the # 2 who discharge the duties at present. 
The matter has been referred to the Bombay Government and 
will be considered in the Home Department on receipt of their 
rephy. Meanwhile, if the present arrangements be continued: — 


' | 

Existing Scale. : Scale proposed by Government. 1 

2 Bevenue Commis 

2 Bevenue Commissioners 


sioners at 42,000 

84,000 at 38,000 

76,000 

Deduct— 

Scale proposed by 
Government ... 

76,000 

Saving 

8,000 



































mist#,. 
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11. District Judges. —'Mr. Ricketts’ scale of salaries is 
rally approved of. In Bengal and the North "West the Ml 
reduction should not be carried out at once. A system ° f 
gradation as in Bombay, personal and not local, is approved 0 f &t 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Bengal 26 Judges at 30,000 

7,80,000 

14 Judges at 28,OOC 

> 3,92,000 

2 Addl. Do. at 30,000 

60,000 

14 Ditto at 25,OOC 

1 3,30,000 i 

S Ditto at 26,000 

78,000 

3 Addl. Do, at 25,000 

1 75,000 

N. W P. 19 Judges at 30,000 

5,70,000 

10 Judges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

i Addl. Ditto . 

24,000 

10 Ditto at 25,000 

2,50,000 

Madras 20 Judges at 28,000 

5,60,000 

10 Judges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

9 Sub. Judges at 16,800 

1,51,20 0 

10 Ditto at 25,000 

2,50,000 

2 Assist. Do. at 16,800 

33,600 

9 Sub. Judges 




at 14,400 

1,29,600 



2 Asst. Do. at 14,400 

28,800 

Bombay 6 Judges at 28,000 

1,68,000 

4 Judges at 28,000 

1,12,000 

1 Ditto 

27,600 

4 Ditto at 25,000 

1,00,000 

1 Ditto 

24,000 

3 First Asst. Judges 


3 I'irst Assist. Judges 


at 14,400 

43,200 

at 14,400 

43,200 

2 Asst, Do. at 9,600 

19,200 

C Assist. Ditto at S,400 

50,400 

4 Ditto at 7,800 

31,200 


25,70,000 


23,41,000 

Dr. duct_ 



— 

^ reposed by Government 

23,41,000 



Saving 

2,29,000 



* ‘ *---: 

-- 


_JLI 


existing a!!lt t0rS ’ Magistrates and Police of 'Bengal .—If the 
pj , mr i £ r , ri n ? m ^ se P ai 'ate Magistrates and Collectors is to 
’ tinn er'' 3 - 11)113 caunot 1)0 regarded as more responsible 
othces than Mag.strades. The salaries of the three, grades in 
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following table will he personal, enabling the,Lieu^enar 
x 6 cpwioes of efficient men lor all the 

Governor o s t e" 0 f the 24 -Pergunnahs—also Superin- 

SSof £e "ilfpTe Jail and the° Collector have larger 
salaries allotted *em tomeet the < at *pJ^ f Balasore 
S' Catt^kT^' which the duties of Collector, Magistrate and 

& *£?» rf - 1 “ r n s:L“ 5 o«ce s 

gistrate and Collector takes p.ace tl y & Ma _ 

Cuttack should be reduced ^ ^ 9 VT jq qqq | 0 U, 3 . 12,000 per 
g ‘ 8t ‘“ y in the S; of Joint. Magista.es l„d 

,y Collectors and Assistants with special powers, 13 otnceis 

STach of the 1st and 2nd grades and 17 in the 3rd grade, with 
25 Covenanted Assistants on Rs. 4,800 per annum. 


MIN/Sr^ 



Existing Scale. 


S''Jo of Collector. and Magistrates noi Scale of .Collectors and Magistrates united 
united, proposed by Government. proposed by Government. 
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*21 Cofi enters at 25.v00 . 

3 Ditto at 18,000 . . 
2i Magistrates • i ...! 

t l ndepeaden i Join i Mams 1 
j trates and Deputy Codec-• 
k tors a f 18 000 

2 Vi. in at 12 000 
ill Joint Magistrates r ad De- 
* .\t 8,400 
8 Ditto at 6,000 
j 25 Covtd Assists, at 4,800 


1 Exceptional Offices. 

1 Ma^t and Jail Supdi 

, 3 Collrs. and Magistrates 
at. 18,666-10-8 
- Ti:‘ ept. Joint Mactes. and 
* Depuly Collrs. at 12,000 • 

! 1 Muss' 


4.83,000 0 ( 


uwtrate 


Rupees 


38,000 0 0 
24,000 0 0 

50,900 0 0 


24,000 

10,800 


0 0 
0 0 


jlrEDrcT— 

J Proposed by Government 
having 


12,94.400 0 C 

11,83,466 10 8 
1,10,933 5 4 


8 Collectors 


51,900 

0 

( 

8 Ditto 

at 15 000 .. 

2.59,200 

0 

( 

0 Ditto 

at 12,000 ... 



S Magistrates 

at !*,000 ... 




8 Ditto 

at 15 000 .. 

72,000 

0 

( 

6 Ditto 

at 12.000 ... 

21,000 

0 

(• 

3 Independent Joint Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Col lee- 

92.100 

0 

c 

tors 

at 18,000 . 

48,000 

0 

0 

3 Ditto 

at 15,000 ... 

1,20,000 

0 

V 

5 Ditto' 

at 12,000 ... 



3 Joint Magistrates and Dv. 




Collectors 

at 9,600 ... 




8 Ditto 

at 7,800 ... 




8 Ditto 

at 6,000 ... 




25 Covtd. Assists, at 4,800 ... 


1,11,000 0 0.11 Collectors and Magistrates 
1,20,000 0 0 at 23.000 . 

72,000 0 0 11 Ditto at 20,000 ... 

1,44,000 0 o| 8 Ditto at 17,000 ... 

1.20.0ih) o 013 Joint Magistrates and 
72,000 0 0 Deputy Collrs. at 9,600 . 

1 Ditto at 7,800 ... 

7 Ditto at 6,000 .. 

5 Covtd. Assists, at 4,800... 


per in ten dent 
1 Collector 

1 Collector an 

2 Ditto 


at 16,000 
Rupees 





51,000 

0 

0 

45,000 

0 

0 

GO,000 

0 

0 

1 28,800 

0 

0 

62/100 

0 

°! 

18X00 

0 

0 

. 1,20 000 

0 

0 

21000 

0 

ft 

20,000 

0 

0 

e 1(5,666 

10 

8 

..j 32,000 

0 

°j 

1x1.32,860 10 

S' 

1 


2,53,000 0 
2 , 20,000 0 
1,36,000 0 

1,24,800 0 
1,01,400 0 
1,02,000 0 
1 . 20*000 0 


l Magistrate and Jail Su¬ 
perintendent ... ..J 

1 Collector .. ...! 

1 Collector and Magistrate 

2 Ditto at 16,000 ...; 
2 Independent Joint Magis 


1 Magistrate 


at 10,800 ... 


Rupees 


24,000 o o 
20,0 o o o 
16,666 10 8 
32,000 0 0 


21,000 0 
12,000 0 


11,83,465 10 8 
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Collectors and Magistrates K W. P. and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. Punjab .—The personal gradation system should >c 
adopted, and the full reduction carried out as vacancies occur. 
The oiSces of the Punjab should be placed more on an equality 
with the offices of the North West than at present, and the 
salaries of the Deputy Commissioners raised to 20,000 Rs. per 
annum: 


<SL 


Existing Scale, 

Scale proposed by Government. 

~ NorthWes® Provinces— l 

20 .Collrs. amt Magtes. 

l 

12 Colira and Magtefc. 


at 27,000 ... 

7,83,000 

at 23,000 .. 

2,76,000 * 

2 Ditto at 12,000 ... 

24,000 

13 Ditto at 20,000 ... 

2,60,000 



C Ditto at 17,000 

1,02,000 

Punjab— 


' 


11 Deputy Commrs. 


11 Deputy Commrs. 


at 18,000 ... 

1,98,000 

at .23,000 .. 

i 2,68,000 

! 8 Ditto at 14,400 ... 

1,15,200 

11 Ditto at 18,000 ... 

1,98,000 

I 8 Ditto at 12,000 ... 

90,000 

5 Ditto at 14,000 

70,000 

Rupees . .. 

12,10,200 

i Rupees ... 

11,59,000 

j 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Govt. 

1 

| 

'll, 5ft, 00 ( 

) 


i Saving *37,20< 

1 i 

) # , 

I 


14. Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors N. H\ and 
First and Second Class Assistants, Punjab .—The Government 
agrees with Mr. Ricketts’ views. The rule under which, in 
• Bengal and the North West Provinces, an extra Rupees 100 is 
allowed to Assistants when, after having passed the higher 
standard of examination, they have for a year exercised special 
powers, should be introduced into Oude and the Punjab. To 
induce ' Assistants to qualify themselves for higher duties, 50 
cut of the 100 rupees should he allowed to them when they have 
been vested with special powers:— 
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North West Provinces— 
19 Joint Magistrates and Do 
puty Collectors at 1* *2,000 

11 Ditto at 8,400 

6 Assistants at 6’,000 

17 Ditto at 4,800 

Punjab-— 

19 Assistant Commission¬ 
ers at 8,400 

7 Ditto at 7,200 

19 Ditto at 0,000 

Rupees 

Deduct — 

Proposed Scale 


Saving, Rupees 




2,23,000 

92.400 

30,000 

81,600 


1,59,600 

50,400 

1,14,000 


19 Joint Magistrates and Do 
pur* Collectors at 9,600 
11 Ditto » at 7,800 

6 Assistants at 6,000 

17 Ditto at 4,800 



Seale proposed by Commissioner. 


19 Assistant 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditro 


Commissioners 
at 9,600 
at 7,800 
at 6,000 
at 4,800 


1,82,400 

S 5 ,SCH. 

36,000 

81,600 


1,32,490 

54,600 

36,000 

62,400 


Rupccsj 7,21,200 


The consideration of the salaries to be allotted to T^ncovenant- 
eel Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates in the North West 
Provinces and Extra Assistants in the Punjab ; and to TehsiLiars 
and Peshkars of the North West Provinces and the Punjab> is de¬ 
ferred. 

15. Collectors and Magistrates , Madras.—The districts are 
too large to be manageably. The revenue is defrauded, and the 
police inefficiently superintended. But as the division of the 
five large districts of Malabar, Bellary, Cuddapah, Canara and 
Madura would be too expensive, an addition to the establish - 
menta is proposed :— 


Dxistiug Scale. 


Scale proposed by Commissioner and np 
proved of by Government. 


I 

1 

15 

l 


dor and Magistrate 

♦34,2001 

1 Collector and Magistrate ... 

30,000 

Ditto ; 

31,000' 

1 

Ditto 


Ditto 

30.10U 

1 

Ditto 

•7u ; \ 

Ditto . 

*30,000 17 

Ditto at 23.000 

3,91.000 

1 'iUo at 28,000 

4,20,000 




Ditto ’ | 

*24,000 


Rupee.* 

1 i,73,0<” 


Rupees' 5,69,300 
.j 4,73,000 
S*ving ; Rupee* | 96,'JOU 


Bedoct— 

Proposed Scab 


* These officers are alau Amnu to the Governor, the first 
m VUagHpatam, and tin? third in Kurnno! 

U 2 


nujtitn, th 


ext 
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16. Collector of Madras .—The annual salary of Rs. 20,000 
instead of 28,000,’ is sufficient for the duties. 

17 Subordinate Officers of the Revenue Department, Madras. 
—The rates are in accordance with those suggested for the other 
Presidencies:— 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 


19 Sub-Collectors at 14,000 

20 Ditto at 8,800 . 

20 Ditto at 4,200 . 


Rupee: 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government 
Commissioner’s saving 


Saving 


2,00,000 

1,76,000 

84,000 


5,20,000 

5,19,000 


7,000 


25 Assistants at 9,600; 2,40.000 
15 Ditto at 7,800'1,17,000 

11 Ditto at 6,000 66,000 

Ditto at 4,800 


20 


96,000 


Rupees: 5,19,000 


The consideration of the salaries of the Sheristadars and Tes- 
kildars of Madras, is deferred. ' , 

.18. Collectors and Magistrates, Bomba?/. —Although the la¬ 
bours of a Bombay Collect.orate, owing to the ryotwarree system, 
are heavy, the responsibility is less than elsewhere. The Bombay 
Collectors have no police duties, are relieved by theEnam Com¬ 
mission and Survey Department, and can pas^ sentence lor only 
one year;— 


Existing Scale. 

Seale proposed by Commissioner! 
and approved of by Government. ! 

11 Collectors at 28,000 
1 Ditto ... 

3,08,000 

23,000 

0 Collectors at 23,000 2,07.000 
i 3 Ditto at 20,000' 60,000 

Rupees 

Deduct— . 

3,31,000 

2,67,000 

Rupees, 2,67,000 

Paving 

! 64,000 



19. The Collector of Bombay and Superintendent of Stationery 
should receive a consolidated salary of Ra> 12.000 iiutead of 
13,800 as H present. 
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2D. The consideration ot the salaries oi ihe Uncovenanted 
Subordinate Revenue Officers } D after dars and Mamlutdnrs of 
Bombay, is deferred. As to the covenanted officers; the pre¬ 
sent £}ub-Collectors should be first Assistants with the same sa ¬ 
laries as the Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the 
North West and Bengal: 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner and 
approved of by Government. 

1 Sub-Collector 

. 

16,800 

7 First Assistants 

at 9,600 

67,200 

10 First Assistants 

at 9,600 

96,000 

7 Ditto 

at 7,800 

54,600 

2 Ditto 

at 8,400 

16,800 

12 Jnr. Assistants 

at 6,000 

72,000 

12 Second Assistants 

at 6,600 

79,2CO 

12 Ditto 

ut 4,800 

57,6tOO 

12 Third Ditto 

at 4,800 

57,600 


Rupees 

— 


Rupees 

2,66,400 


2,51,400 

Deduct— 


2,51,400 




Saving, Kupccs 

15,000 

i 




Moonsiffs 9 Establishments in Bengal and the North IVest; 
District Police of Madras and Bombay . Consideration deferred. 

21. Commissioner and Officers for Thuggee and Dacoitg in 
Bengal :— 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 

I 

' Government. 1 

: ' , 

Commissioner 

18,000 

18,000 

Asr.ihiaut General, Superintendent, 
and Assistant Commissioner 

8,400 

y.ooo 

Rupees j 

Deduct— 

2 C ,400 

27,600 

Existing Scale . 

' 

?(U00 

Increase 

1 


1,200 


22. General Superintendent for Thur tee and Diu rit y and his 
Assistants. The four Assistants left bhiuk in the table hold 
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gee department:— 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 

- b y 

Government, j 

General Superintendent ... 

4 Assistants at 8,400 

3 Ditto at 2,400 ... . 

1 Ditto . ' - 

1 Ditto . 

) 6,800 
33,600 

7.200 

1.200 

10,800 

33,600 

1,200 * 

Rupee? 

58,800 

51,600 

Dlduct— 

Proposed by Government ... 

51,GOO 

" 

Saving . 

' 7,200 



1 



The consideration of the Survey Establishments .in. Bengal, Ma~ 
.ha- ami Bombay, and the Enam Commissions in Madras and 

Bombay , is deferred. . , . 

23. Inspectors General of Prisons .— The Court ordered the 
following scale to be adopted in their despatch Mo. 64 ot 1858, 
11th August:— 


...... , 

Existing Seale. 

Scale sanctioned by 
Court and pro¬ 
posed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

i 

Bengal ... . — 

North -W eat Prov mecs 

1 Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay - 

30,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

22,000 

18,000 

22,000 

24,000 

Rupees 

1,32,000 

1,14,000 

sSinn^d by Court “nd pro- 

posed by Government ... 

1,14 000 


Court’s saving 

18,000 

r f • 
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24. Remembrancer of Legal Affairs tn oil the Presidencies. _ I" 

a despatch, No. 36 of 3 let December last, the Government recom¬ 
mended that the office of Administrator General should bo unit¬ 
ed with that of Remembrancer at Madras and Bombay on a 
consolidated allowance of Rs. 1500: — 


Existing Scale. 

Seale proposed by Government. 

Remembrancer ot Le- 
pal Affairs in Ben- 

30,000 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
in Bengal 

2S,OCO 

gal ... 

Remembrancer ol Le 

gal Affairs and Go¬ 
vernment Pleader in, 

Remembrancer, of Legal Affairs 

3,000 

and Government Pleader and 
ex officio Joint Secretary to 
tlie Central Examination Com- 


Madras ... 

niittee in the North-West Pro- 


Administrator General 


vinces 

12,000 

in Madras 

8,400 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 

Remembrancer of Le¬ 
gal Affairs in Bom¬ 


Government Pleader, and Ad-! 
ministrator General in Madras 

18,000 

bay 

6,000 

Assistant to the Remembrancer of 

Administrator Gene¬ 
ral in Bombay ... 

10,200 

Legal Affairs and Government 
Pleader at Madras 

2,400 


Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 

Rupees 

58,200 

and Administrator General in 


* 


Bombay... 

Rupees 

Deduct— 

Existing Seale ... 

Proposed by Commissioner, 
58,000 -f 18,600, pays of 
Administrators General in 
Madras and Bombay ... 

Increase over existing scale 
Increase over Commission- \ 
er’s scale 

IS,000 

78,400 

5 8,200 

76.600 
' 20,201) 
1,800 


\ t ‘‘»d Op in. a Departments. Tit. nor — As the Opium 
agents hold responsible posts and give up promotion, their 
salaries should be those of Sessions J lufges- ' 
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Existing Scale. 


i Opium Agent 

It .Ditto. 

{ 1 First Assistant 
l Ditto . 


.A gents 

at io,sno .. 

t Ditto 

at 9,600 ... 

l Ditto 

at 8 400 ... 

t Ditto 

at 7,200 .. 

i Ditto 

at- 6,i '00 ., 

l Surveyors and Assists, 
to the Sub-Deputy 

Opium Agents 

at 3,600 ... 

i Intendant ol the Opi- 

urn Godowu 

... ... 


1 . Opium Examiner ... 

% Salt Agents at .30,000 

i Ditto. 

1 Ditto ... . *’* 

L Ditto . 

I Ditto .. 

6 Assistant Salt Agents at 3,000 

... 

j Marine Assistant . 

I Superintendent of the 
bulkeih Salt. Golahg 

1 Controller fii Govern' 

mont Salt Clio fr¬ 
it iea . 

2 Suporinti uh nts of 

Salt Chow kies at 

*2 Ditto :ii 

2 Ditto at 

i2 Ditto at 

Z Ditto at 

1 Assistant Superintend 
dent. 


42,000 

0 

0 

30,006 

0 

0 

14 100 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

21,600 

0 

0 

38,400 

0 

0 

33,600 

0 

0 

28,800 

0 

0 

21,000 

0 

0 

7,200 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

2,100 

0 

0 

90,000 

0 

0 

9,333 

5 

4 

9.333 

5 

4 • 

9,333 

5 

4 

6,000 

0 

0 

21,600 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

1,8 0 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

| 80 000 

0 

0 


8. ton 
6,000 
4,800 
4.200 
3,600 


Deduct— 

Proposed by Government 
Saving . 


16,8 0 
12,000 
9,600 
8,100 
7,200 


2,16/) 0 0 


Itupecs 



2,50,200 


2,59,56 0 0 


5,1*,760 o o 

% 

4,22,403 5 i 

06,266 io 8 
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Scale proposed by Government. 


at 9.600 
at 7,800 

at 0,000 
4,800 


1 Opium Agent 
1 Ditto 

1 First Assistant 

1 Ditto 

2 Sub-Deputy Opium 

Agents 
4 Ditto 
8 Ditto 

4 Ditto at 

12 Surveyors and As$is- 
1 tants to the Sub-De- 

puty Opium Agents at 3,600 
1 Intendant of the Opi¬ 
um Godown 

1 Opium Examiner . 

2 Salt Agents at 24,000 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto • . 

1 Ditto . 

1 Ditto . . - 

4 Assistant bait Agents at 

3 Ditto . x . at 
1 Marine Assistant ... 

1 Superintendent ot the 

SuikcabSalt Golabs 

1 Controller of Govern¬ 

ment Salt Chowkies 

2 Superintendents of 

Salt Chowkies 
2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 

1 Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent ... . 


3,GOO 
3,000 


8,400 
6,000 
4,800 
4,200 
3,G00 


32,000 

O 

0 

28,000 

0 

0 

14,400 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

10,200 

0 

0 

31,200 

0 

0 

48,000 

0 

0 

19 200 

0 

0 

7,200' 

0 

0 

4,900 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

48,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

8.333 

5 

4 

8,000 

0 

0 

8,( 00 

0 

0 

14,400 

0 

0 

9,0*'0 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 




8,400 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

16,800 

0 

0 

12,W0 

0 

0 

9,600 

0 

0 

8,400 

0 

0 

7200 

0 

0 

2,160 

0 

0 


2,18,400 0 0 


Rupees 


2,04,003 5 4 


4,22,403 5 4 


These salaries have all been fixed with the intention of the 
appointments being given in full tp natives and East Iudiaifb, if 
duly qualified* 

26, Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor , Punjab .—Rupees 
30,000 would not be too much. The salary ot the N. W. 
Secretary is R s . 32,000. 

^ 27 and 28. Judicial and Financial Commission rs, Punjab*— 
Each should have Re. 40,000, like a Puisne J udge uJ the N. TV. 
Sudder. 

29. Officer* of the Province of Oude .— TLo Chief Commis¬ 
sioner should have Its, 50 000* with a sumptuary allowance of 
Es. 6,000. 


v 






















OUDE. 



ExistihgJScak. 


iChief Commissioner 
Secretary to Ditto 
Judicial Commissioner 
F inanciai Commissioner ... 

4» Divisional Commissioners at 33,000 

i Deputy Commissioners at 18,000 

Ditto at 14,400 

Ditto at 12,000 

Special Assistant 
Ditto 

Assistant Commissioners at 

% Ditto ... at 

Ditto ... - at 

Extra Assistant Commissioners at 


‘4 

4 

i 

i l 

6 

6 

i® 

8 


8,400 

7,200 

6,000 

7,200 


Scale proposed by Government. 


<SL 


60,000 Chief Commissioner 
24,000 Sumptuary Allowance 
42,000 

42,000 Secretary to Ditto 


1,32,000 


57.600 
48,000, 6 
12 , 000 ; 6 

9,600; 6 
50,400' 
43,2001 
30,000 

21.600 


50,000 

- 6,000 


Judicial Commissioner 
4 Divisional Commissioners 
6 Deputy Commissioners 
Ditto 

Assistant Commissioners 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Extra Assistant Commissioner 
Ditto 
Ditto 


at 32,000 
at 23,000 
at 20.000 
at 9,GOO 
at 7,800 
at 0,000 
at 4,800 


at 

at 


0 

Ditto 

at 3,000* 

! 27!000 

8 

. Ditto 




i--- 

11 

Ditto 



Rupees 

1 7,12,200 


Rupees 




i . 


Deduct— 






Existing Scale 




, 


Increase 


7.800 

6,000 

4.800 
3,000 


56,000 

24,000 

40,000 

1,28,000 

1,38,000 

1 , 20,000 

57.600 
46,800 
.18,000 

14.400 
9,600 

15.600 

12,000 

38.400 
33,000 


7,51,400 


7,12,200 


39,200 
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30. Governor Genera?s Agent and other Officers in Rajpootana, 
*—Sir II. Lawrence proposed to join the Central India Agencies 
and to add to them the Neemuchand 4jmere Commissionerships. 
Sir R. Hamilton reported against this. The Government con¬ 
sider it inexpedient, as the extent of country comprises 200,000 
square miles, and the saving would be inconsiderable. The 
appointment of Agent in Rajpootana is very onerous, but the 
number of his assistants is unnecessarily large. Any whom it may 
be necessary to employ, more than 4, may be called Temporary 
Assistants : — 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 

Governor General’s Agent 

60,000 

Governor General’s 


9 Assistants at 6,000 .. 

5-1,000 

Agent .42,000 


Political Agent at Mey war 

30,000 

Sumptuary Allow¬ 


Assistant to ditto 

Political Agent at Jey- 

1,200 

ance . G,000 


poor 

24,000 


48,000 

Political Agent at Joud- 


1 Assistant . 

8,040 

poor 

Political Agent at Har- 

21,000 

3 Ditto at 6,000. 

Political Agent at Mey- 

18,000 

rowtee 

18,000 

war . 

24,000 


—- 

Assistant to ditto 

1,200 

' Rupees 

2,08,200 

Political Agent at Jev- 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Govern- 

poor .... 

Political Agent at Joud- 

20,000 

ment . 

1,55,600 

poor ... 

Political Agent at Har- 

20,000 

Saving ... 

52,600 

rowtee... . 

Rupees 

16,000 

11,55,600 




31. Governor Genera?s Agent and other Officers in Centrof 
India* ~ The salary of the Governor General's Agent in Central 
I has* from time to time, been reduced from Rupee* 

1,00,038 to Rupees 40,000 per annum, was raised in 1854 , when 
the orwalior and Bundlccund agencies were added to the Indore 
office, to Rupees 48,000. The duties of the Political Agency 
at Gwahor are light. It should be separated from the Indore 
Agency; this will be more acceptable to the Native Govern 
ment 


V 3# 
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Existing Scale, 


Scale proposed by Government. 


Governor General’s Agent 
1 Assistant ... 9,000 

As Deputy Opium 
Agent ... 3,000 


1 Assistant 

Political Agent at Gwalior 
Ditto at Bhopal... 

Medical Officer at Bhopal 
Political Assistant at Bun- 
dlecund and Rewa 
Ditto at Bhopawar 
Ditto at Maunpoor 

Rupees. 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government 
Saving 


48,000 

Govr. Genl.’s Agent 36,000 

1 


Sumptuary Allow¬ 
ance ... 6,000 

42,000 

12,000 

1 Assistant 

9,600 

7,200 

1 Ditto 

6,000 

24,000 

Political Agent at Gwalior 

30,000 

18,000 

Ditto at Bhopal 

16,000 

7,200 

Ditto at Rcwa 

9,600 

12,000 

Medical Officer at Bhopal 

Political Assistant at Bun- 

6,000 

7,200 

dlecund 

9,600 

7,263 

Ditto at Bhopawar 

Ditto at Maunpore 

9,600 

2,400 


1,42,803 


1,40,800 

2,003 

Rupees 

1,40,800 


32. The Officers of Nagporc .—The information received is 
insufficient to allow of a decided opinion being formed in res¬ 
pect to them. A Judicial Commissioner should be appointed 
in place of the personal assistant and superintendent of police. 
Though Nagporc is behind Mysore in resources and popula¬ 
tion* the salary ol the Commissioner of the former should be 
larger on account of its disadvantages:— 


. (Population 

• Nagporc j jk an( | Revenue 
f Population 

Mysore j R cycnuo 


2,865,193 

29,50,512 

3 , 720,459 

59 , 76,251 
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Existing Scale. 


Commissioner . 

Personal Assistant to Bo. 
1 Deputy Commissioner 

1 Ditto 

2 Ditto at 14,400 

1 Ditto ... 

2 Assistant Commission 

ers at 8,400 

3 Ditto at 7,200 

2 Ditto at 6,000 

2 Extra Assistant Com 
missioners at 6,000 

3 Ditto at 4,800 

1 Ditto ... 

3 Ditto at 2,400 . 


Rupees 


§L 


Scale proposed by Government. 


60,000 Commissioner 42,000 
lo’sOO Sumptuary Allow* 

24,000 ance ... 6,000 

18,000 .-- 

28,800 Judicial Commissioner ... 
12 000 1 Depy. Commissioner... 
3 Ditto at 20,000 


48,000 

28,000 

23,000 

60,000 


16,800 

1 Ditto 

14,400 

21,600 

1 Asst. Commissioner ... 

9,600 

12,000 

2 Ditto at 7,800 

15,600 


2 Ditto at 6,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2 Ditto 4,800 

9,600 

14,400 

1 Extra Assistant Com¬ 


3,600 

missioner 

9,600 

7,200 

1 Ditto 

7,800 


1 Ditto 

6,000 

2,41,200 

1 Ditto 

4,800 


2 Ditto at 3,600 

7,200 


5 Ditto at 3,000 

15,000 


• 

Rupees 

2,70,600 


Deduct— 



Existing Scale 

2,41,200 


Increase ... 

! 29,400 


33. The Officers of Mysore .—Sir Mark Cubbon thinks he 
should have a larger salary as Commissioner than I vs 42,000, 
which is the pay of a Sudder Judge s— 
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» 1 - 

Existing Scale. 

# 

Seale proposed by Government. 

Commissioner... 

48,990 

Commissioner ... 

*48,000 

1 Assistant 

21,600 

1 Assistant 

14,400 

1 Ditto 

10,800 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 Ditto . 

8,400 

1 Ditto . 

7.800 

1 Ditto 

G,000 

Judicial Commissioner ... 

32,000 

Judicial Commissioner ... 

42,000 

3 District Superinten¬ 


4 District Superinten¬ 

dents at 23,000 

69,000 

dents at 19,200 ... 

76,800 

1 Ditto 

20,000 

1 Ditto 

12,000 

1 Ditto 

12,000 

7 Junior Assts. at G,000 

42,000 

2 Junior Assts. at 9,600 

19,200 

Huzoor Adawlut 

36,276 

4 Ditto at 7,800 .. 

4 Ditto at 6,000 ... 

31,200 

24,000 

Rupees 

3,04,872 

3 Ditto at 4.S0O ... 

Huzoor Adawlut 

Rupees 

Deduct— 

14,400 

36,276 

3,37,876 


'Existing Seale ... 

3,04,872 


, i 

Increase .. 

33,004 


34. The Officers m Sind .—Both Mr. Ricketts and the Go¬ 
vernment decide against dividing Sind into 5 wo Commissioner- 
ships as proposed by Geneial Jacob :— 


* Including Sumptuary Allowance. 




















Existing Scale. 


Commissioner, 

Judicial Assistant Commissioner, ... 

A^hstant Commission or, 

Unco venan ted Assistant Commissioner, 

First Assistant Commissioner for. Jagheers, 
Second Assistant, ditto, ••• 

Pol. Supdt. on the Frontier of Upper Sind, 
Assistant Pol. Supdt. on ditto, 

3 Collectors and Magistrates, at 18,000 
21 Depy. Colls, and Magistrates including Judicial 
Der /. Magistrates, and Asst. Colls, of Canals— 
lv (3 at 8,400 ... ^0,400 

5 at 7,200 ... 36,000 

7 at 6,000 ... 42,000 

3 at 4,800 ... 14,400 


Deputy Collector and Magistrate in charge of) 
Thur and Parkur, — *** ^ 

Deputy Collector of Customs at Kurrachee, 
Captain, of Police, 

3 Lieutenants of Police at 6,000 
Foresi Ranger, 

I Deputy ditto, 

II Deputy ditto, ... 

Deduct, 

Proposed by Government, 
Saving, 


SIND. 


Scale proposed by Government. 


52,000 Commissioner, 


14,400 

14,400 

4,200 

8,400 

6,000 

6,000 

3,000 


Sumptuary Allowance, 

Secretary to Commi sioner, ... 
Uncovenanted A.\ istant to Commissioner, 
Judicial Commit ioner, 

Pol. Supdt. on the Frontier of Upper Sind, 
Assistant Pol. Superintendent on ditto, 


42,000 

6,000 


54,000 ! 1 Deputy Commissioner, 


12 * ditto 

6 Assistant Commrs. 

15 ditto 

! 2 ditto 

'2 ditto 

;2 ditto 

1,42,800 Pol. Agent for Tliur and Parkur, 

Assistant Pol. Agent for ditto, 

. 'Collector of Customs at Kurrachee, ... 

OjOOO^ommr. of Police and Inspector of Prisons, 
9,600:3 Superintendents of Police at 7,200 ... 


at 20,000, 
at 9,600, 

7.800, 

6,000 

4.800, 

3 , 000 , 


at 

at 

at 

at 


18,000 

8.400 

2.400 

1,200 


Forest Ranger 
1 Deputy ditto, 
1 Deputy ditto, 


3,50,800 

3,47,000 


Rupees, 


3,800 


48,000 

8,400 

4,200 

28,000 

10,000 

3,000 

23,000 

40,000 

57,600 

39,000 

12,000 

9,600 

6 , 000 ' 


3,600 
9,000 
12,000 
21,600 

8.400 

2.400 

1,200 




































^Jt/u- Officer a of the Sanger arm' Nerbudda Territories. 
(&*««.* R«ntAm of r<lministratioii is comolicated and ano- 


Existing Seale. 



Resident, ... 

First. Assistant, 
i Second ditto, 

| Judicial and Financial Commissioner, 
| 1 Deputy Commissioner, 

I 2 Ditto, at 14,400, 

1 Ditto, 

6 Assist. Commissioners, at 7,200, 

2 Extra ditto, at 7,200, 

4 Ditto, ... ... at 4,800, 

6 Ditto, ... ... at 3,000, 

Deduct, 

Proposed by Government, 


Saving, 




* 

Scale proposed by Government. 

66,000 

Resident* ... ... t . t 42,000 


16,952 

Sumptuary Allowance ... 10,000 


7,200 

. 

52,000 

42;000 

Assistant ditto. 

14,400 

18,000 

Judicial and Financial Commissioner, 

30,000 

28,800 

1 Deputy Commissioner, 

23,000 

12,000 

1 Ditto, 

20,000 

43,200 

2 Ditto, ... ... at 17,000 \ ... 

34,000 

14,400 

1 Assistant Commissioner, 

9,600 

19,200 

2 Ditto, ... ... at 7,800 

15,600 

18,000 

2 Ditto, ... ... at 6,000 

12,000 


1 Ditto, 

4,800 

2,85,752 

1 Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

9,600 

. 2,77,200 

1 Ditto, 

7,800 


1 Ditto, 

6,000 

8,552 

3 Ditto, ... ... at 4,800 

14,400 


6 Ditto, ... ... at 3,000 

18,000 


Rupees, 

2,77,200 
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SAL’GOR AXJD NERUUDD A TERRITORIES. 


- winuJ cost for :uhninistraJire and ministerial establishment*) i 
ir^J^^Afiugor .and Ncrbudaa territories i\< shown by the Commissioner > I 
{and Judge of those territories in a Statement No. I h Sept. 1856, ) 1 

1 ropose- annual cost ol L>itt< o of l the undermentioned 1 . 

\ a detail, as regards administrative offices, .j 


<SL 


Existing Scale. 


ommissioner, 

Civil and Sessions Judge, 

[ Suiierintendent, 

2 Deputy ditto, 

1 Duto ditto, ' 
l Deputy Commissioners, 

1 Ditto, 

t Covenanted Assistants, 

»L Uncovenanted ditto, 

& Ditto, 

(8 Ditto, 

(5 Ditto, . 

;i Ditto, 

Ditto, HHHH 

! i A i^tants employed on Settlement, duty. 




Scale proposed by Government. 


at 12,000, 

at 12,000, 
at 7,200, 
at 6,000, 

at 6,000, 
at 4,800, 
at 3 000, 
at 2,400, 
at 1,800, 
at 6,000, 


Too exL-ting establishment of Tehseeidars, Naib, Tehseeldars 
is not given. 


35,000' 
30,000 
18,000 
24,000} 
7,2001 
48.000, 
28,800 
24,000 
7,200 
18,000 
38.400 
15,000; 
9,600; 
14,400, 
24,00(1 7 
—112 


and Nazirs 22 
! 7 
‘12 

i 2 4 4 

'r 7 


Commissioners, ... at 32,000 

Deputy Ditto, ... at 23,000 

Ditto, ... ... at 18,000 

Ditto, ... ... at 14,400 

Ditto, ... ... at 12,000 

Covenanted Assistants, at 9,G00 
Ditto, ... ... at 7,800 

Ditto, ... ... at 6,000 

Ditto, ... ... at 4,800 

Uncovenanted Asst. ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... ... at 6,000 

Ditto, ... ... at 4,800 

Ditto, ... ... at 3,000 

Tehseeldars, ... ... at 2,400 

Ditto, ... ... at 2,100 

Ditto, at 1,800. 

Peshkars, ... ... at 8-10 

Ditto, ... ... at 660 

Ditto, ... ... at 4S0 

Nazirs, ... .. at 360 

Ditto, .at 240 

Naib ditto, ... ... at 120 

Deduct— 


12,60,885 

12,34,556 


Saying proposed by Government over ex-7 
isting-scale, ... ... ...) 


26,329 


64,000 

46,00b 

54,000 

43.200 
43,000 

19.200 

15.600 
24,000 

19.200 
9,600 
7,800 

18,000 

25,400 

27,000 

16,800 

25.200 

39.600 
5,880 
7,920 

11,620 
„ 1,440 

1,680 
810 

5,43,440 


18,240 


8,089 


malous. The territory should be divided into two Commis- 
sionershipsj and the Punjab system carried out:— 
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37. The Resident at Nepaul lias a salary of 38,000 Rupees ; it 
should remain, as also the Assistant to the Resident s salax}. 


38. The Resident at Baroda has R3. 36,000, his Assistant 
Rs. 9,000. They should remain. 


oo The salary of the Resident at Travancore should be re¬ 
duced from Rs* 33,600 to Rs. 24,000, the pay ol the Meywar 


Agent. 


40 The Agency allowance of Rs. 3,000 granted to the Com- 
rnitioner of Revenue at Benares as Governor 
and Superintendent of the Ex-Rajah of Coorg, sliou u e r 

ed. 


The consideration of the case of the Governor General's Agent 
at Moorshedabad , is deferred. 


41 Ofieers in Pegu.— Though the population and land re¬ 

venue of Pe<m are not more than are found m several of 1 
fir „ t dag, districts of Bengal, yet the frontier is so turbulent, the 

' i „ q( . ottered and the Commissioner so distant fiorn head 

quarters, that he should have Rs. 2,000 in cxcessofasimdar 
officer in the interior. Mr. Ricketts recommends that the I e 
nusserim Provinces be added to the Pegu ommissi ., 

A. Bo<He opposes this. The salary of the Magistrate Ran oon 
should 2 be fixed at that of a third class Deputy Commissioner. 
The question whether the Extra Assistants should, as in the 
Punjab, constitute a separate Branch of the Administration, is 
referred to the Foreign Department:— 


MINISr^ 
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TEG IT. 


<SL 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. ; 

Commissioner, ... 

1 Deputy Commissioner,... 

2 Ditto at 12,000,. 

1 Ditto, ... . 

2 Ditto at 8,400, ... 
Superintendent of For¬ 
ests 

36,000 

Commissioner,. 

36,000' 

14,400 

24,000 

1 Deputy Commissioner,.,. 

2 Ditto at 12,000,. 

18,000 

24,000 

0,600 

4 Ditto at 10,800,... ... 

43,200 

16,800 

Superintendent of For¬ 
ests, • .. 

12,000 

12,000 

Magistrate of Rangoon/ 

10,800 

Magistrate of Rangoon, 
Assistant, ditto,... 

9,600 

Assistant ditto,. 1 

4,800 

6,000 

Magistrate of Dalhousie,' 

8,400 

Magistrate of Dalhousio, 
5 Assistant Commissioners 

10,800 

2 Assistant Commissioners 
at 7,80Q, . 

15,600 

at 6,000, . 

30,000 

3 Ditto at 6,000, .. 

18,000 

i Ditto, .. ... 

4,800 

1 Ditto, ... . 

4,800 

1 Ditto, . 

2,400 

1 Ditto, . 

2,400 

7 Extra, ditto at 4,S00 ... 

1 Collector of Customs, ... 

33,600 

1 Extra ditto, . 

7,800 

7,200 

2 Ditto at 6,000,. 

12QOO 

1 Ditto, 

6,000 

2 Ditto at 4,800,. 

9,600 

1 Ditto, . 

4,800 

2 Ditto at 3,600,.. 

1 Collector of Customs, ,.. 
1 Ditto, • y •*• ... 

1 Ditto, ... ... ... 

7,200 

1 Ditto, 

3,600 

7,200 

6,000 

4,800 

Rupees, . 

2,31,600 

L Ditto, . 

Rupees, . 

Deduct— . 

Existing Scale,. 

Increase, 

3.600 

2,56,200 

2,31,600 

24.600 


42. Officers in the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces.-- Ex¬ 
cept in area the territory does not equal a third class district in 
Bengal. A salary of lis. 28,000 a year is proper for the Com* 
iniMH'iQnership. The Deputy Commissioners are placed on the same 
footing as those of Pegu :— 


W 2 





















TENASSERLU AND MARTABAN. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

. Commissioner, . 

42,000 

Commissioner, ... 

28,000 

*2 Depv. Commrs. at 12,000 

24,000 

1 Deputy Commissioner, 

14,400 

1 Ditto, . 

9,600 

1 Ditto . 

12,000 

1 Ditto, ... . 

7,200 

2 Ditto at 10,800... 

21,600 

1 Magistrate, . 

9,600 

2 Asst. Commrs. at 9,600 

19,200 

4 Asst. Commrs. at 6,000 

24,000 

2 Ditto at 6,000 ... 

12,000 

Conservator of Forests, 

7,200 

1 Ditto . 

4,800 

A. distant ditto, . 

3,600 

1 Asst. Supt. of Forests,... 

3,600 

Collector of Sea Customs, 

4,800 

1 Collector of Customs, ... 

6,600 

% Tsootkays at 3,000 

6,000 

2 Tseetkays at 3,000 

6,000 

1 Ditto, . 

2,400 

1 Ditto . 

2,400 

1 Ditto, . 

1,800 

1 Ditto . 

1,800 

S Go'ing Gy ouks at 1,200 

9,600 

6 Goung Gyouks and Myo- 


4 Ditto, at 960... 

3,840 

thogyees at 1,200 

7,200 

1 Ditto . 

900 

8 Ditto at 960 

7,680 

3 Ditto at 720... 

2,160 

3 Ditto at 720 

2,160 

Ditto at 600... 

2,400 

9 Ditto at 600 

5,400 

2 ' Ditto at 480... 

960 

6 Ditto at 480 

2,880 

2 Ditto at 300 ... 

600 

•» 


2 Ditto # at 240... 

480 



1 Myotliogyee, . 

720 

* 


4 Ditto at 600 .. 

2,400 

/ 


1 Ditto 

480 



Rupees, 

1,66,740 

Rupees,. 

1,57,720 

Deduct— 




Proposed by Go¬ 




vernment, 

1,57,720 



Saving, 

9,020 




43. Officers in Arracan .—With one exception all their sala¬ 
ries should be 'increased owing to the unlicalthlness of the cli¬ 
mate, the separation from all society and the high price of pro¬ 
visions : — 
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<SL 

ARRACAN. 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed ) 
by Government 

Commissioner ... ' 

20,400 

*24,000 

Principal Assistant in Akyab 

12,000 

14,400 

Second Assistant in ditto „ 

9,600 

10,600 

Junior Assistant in ditto „ 

. 6,000 

7,800 

Principal Assistant in Ramrec ... 

12,000 , 

12,000 

Uncovenanted Assistant in ditto „ 

» 

4,800 

Principal Assistant in Sando way... 

8,400 

8,400 


68,400 

82,200 

Dedpct— 

Existing Scale, 

68,400 

M * 

Increase ... 

13,800 


44. Officers in Chota Nagpore.—Thz area (32,018 square 
miles) is great and the management of the tributary estates res¬ 
ponsible, though the work is one-fourth that of the Agra and 
Allahabad divisions. The salary of the Commissioner should 
be Rs. 28,000, that of a Judge of the first class:— 


* This is Salary only. House rent, as given at present, is disallowed. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. 



Scale proposed by Government. 


Commissioner, 
Assistant ditto, 
Judicial Commr., 
Deputy Commission¬ 
ers, 14,400, 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, at 10,800, 
Assistant Commr., •• 
Ditto at 4,800, 
Sub or Extra Assist, 
ditto, at 3,000, 
Ditto, 

\ Moor.siffs at 1,800, 
; Ditto at 1,200, 

Deduct— 

Existing Scale, 

Increase, ... 


28,000 

3.600 
18,000 

28,800 

12.000 

21,600 

G,000 

9.600 

18,000 

600 

3.600 
7,200 


Commissioner, 

1 Deputy ditto, 

1 Assistant ditto, 

2 Principal Assistants 

at 12,000, 

3 Senior ditto 
at 9,000, 

l Junior ditto 
1 Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, ... 
i Deputy Collector, ... 

Deputy Magistrate, 

3 Sub-Assistants, 

at 3,600, 
1 Moonsiff and Native 
Assistant, 

Moonsiffs at 1,800, 
Ditto at 1,200, 
1 Sub-Assistant, 

Its. 


Officers in Assam .—At present the Commissioner takes all 
the revenue, and his Deputy all the cml and criminal duties. 
The province comprises the districts ofGowalpara, Kamroop, 
Doming, Luokimpore, Nowgong, Seebsagurb, Coesyah Hdls. 
Mr. Ricketts thinks it should be under two Commissioners, 
md the late Lieutenaut Governor of Bengal appioved. i lie 
tion is referred to the Government of Bengal for their consid- 
er.Gon ; the question of salary is meanwhile allowed to rcmaia 

us it is : ■ 




































Commissioner, 

1 Deputy ditto, 

4 Principal Assts. at 12,000 

3 Ditto, at 9,000 

1 Ditto, 

1 Junior Assistant, ••• 

4 Sub-Assistants, at 5,400 

1 Ditto, . 

3 Ditto, at 3,000 

1 Principal Sadder Ameen, 
3 Suddcr Amceus, at 1,800 

2 Ditto, at 1,200 

1 Deputy Collector, 

9 Moonsiffs, at 1,200 
Sudder Ameen and 2 
Moonsiffs at 540 con¬ 
stituting a Punckayet, 

Add, # 

Estabt, of Coxxunr. 
Ditto of Deputy Ditto, 

Rupees, 
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<SL 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 


24,000 a 
18,000 
48,000 
27,000 
0,000'1 
. 6,000 
21,600 
4,200 
9,000 
3,000 

5.400 

2.400 
1,800 

10,800 


1,620 


1,88,820 

28,081 

9,540 


2,26,441 


Commissioners, at 20,000 
Principal Assistant, 

Ditto, at 12,000 

Ditto, at 9,000 

Ditto, . 

Junior Assistant, 

Sub-Assistant,. 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, at 4,800 

Ditto, at 3,000 

Principal Sudder Ameen, 
Sudder Ameen, ... 

Ditto, at 1,800 

Ditto, 

Deputy Collector, 
Moonsiffs at 1,440 

Ditto, at 1,200 

Sudder Ameen and 2 
Moonsiffs at 540 con¬ 
stituting a Punckayet, 

Add, 

Estabt. for first Commr. 
Ditto for second ditto, 


40,000 
14,40u 
36,000) 
27,0 Of»! 

C,0O(i| 

6,000 

7.800 
6,000 
9,600 

12,000 

3,000 

2.400 

5.400 

1,200 

1.800 
5,760 
0,000 


1,620 


Deduct— 

Existing Scale, 

Increase, 


1,91,980 

22,969 

11,988 

2,26,937 

2,26,441 


496 


Political Agent at Munneepore .—The (question ot retaining 
this officer has been referred to the Foreign Department. Its. 
9,000 would be a suitable salary for the appointment. 

45. Superintendent of Cac/iar and kis Assistant.—The salaries 
proposed by Mr. Ricketts—Its. 19,200-are suitable. 

46. Superintendent of Darjeeling and his Assistant.— .1 he salaiy 
of Its. 0,600 for Superintendent is suitable. Uovemmeru <• 
no occasion for the appointment of an Assistant 

Agent and Assist, nt in J 

port from Government of Bengal, the considers io 

riant Governor, who fixed their raWree oi w".! y. «W«» »»•>. 
Mr. Ricketts that they should be increased. 1 he salary d 
the Deputy Commissioner Government considers umuccssait y 

high 
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<SL 


.. . —---*- 

< 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Deputy Commissioner, . 

Assistant ditto, • •• 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, . 

Ditto ditto, ... . 

Sub-Assistant Commissioner, 

Ditto ditto, . 

| Ditto ditto,. 

: Ditto ditto,. 

14,400 

7.200 

0,000 

4,800 

4.800 
2.4Q0 
2,400 

1.800 
1,800 

15,000 
, 9,600 

7.800 
6,000 
6,000 

4.800 
3,000 

1.800 
1,800 

Deduct— 

Existing Scale, 

45,600 

55,800 

... 

45,GOO 

Increase, 

... 

10,200 

48. Uncovenanted Assistant to Superintendent of Tributary 
Mehahin Cuttack.— The salary isRs 4 800. Ab there’ 

r .ect of promotion and there should he no change, an increase 
<4 Rs. 100 a month after 10 years’ service, should be given. 

49. Officers in Kumaon ■:— 


Existing 

Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

Commissioner,.. 

Assistant in charge of Kumaon, 

Ditto ditto Ghurwal, . 

Junior Assitant, 

Deputy Collector, ••• . - . - 

Sunder Ameen Kumaon, inclusive of 

Establishment, . 

i Ditto Ghurwal ditto, ... • 

| Deputy Magistrate in the Babur, ... 

24,000 

8.400 

8.400 
4,800 
4,200 

1,080 

1,080 

8,000 

20,000 

9,GOO 
8,400 
4.800 
4,200 

1.680 

1,680 

3,000 

Deduct— ^ , 

Proposed by Government, ... 

56,100 

58,360 

53,360 j 

Saving, . 

2,800 

i_I 
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,^u. Officers in Ajmcre and Mamoara .-Government 
proves of Mr. Ricketts’ proposal to place these districts under 
the Governor General’s Agent in Rajpootana, as Commissioner 
in subordination to the Lieutenant Governor, and to vest the 
Deputy Commissioner with enlargec powers. 


§L 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner. 

Commissioner, 

31,587 

Deputy Commissioner, ... 

o 

o 

Tfl 

T? 

Assistant, 

7,200' 

Ditto, 

9,600 

Ditto, 

G.000 Native Assistant, 

4,800 

Sudder Arnceu, 

*3,000 Ditto, 

3,600| 

Ditto, 

2/100 

Ditto, 

2,400 

i Deputy Collector, 

4,200 

Pundit, 

1,200 

Pundit, 

! 

240 

Add, 

36,000 

Deduct— 

54,627 

Pay of OiHeer in com 



[ 

maud of the Mair Corps, 

9,600 

Proposed Scale, ... 

j 45,600 

i 


Saving, 

\ ' 

9,027 

.1 

45,600 


51 . Officers in Dehra Boon .—As the ordinary duties arc light 
md the climate attractive, the present salary of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Rs. 12,000, should be reduced to Rs. 9,600, and that, ot 
the Assistant, Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 4,800, a saving of Rs. o.oih 
per annum. 


52. Officers in Bhutteana.- The area (3,209 square 
population (1,12,974) and revenue (Re. 1 , 70 , 87 $) aro small. 
until all settlement proceedings have been closed i* 

toms Department has been transferred to the ? 0D1 t / 0 * 
Custom*, the establishment should be left 0,1 1 P * 
ing : — 
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BHUTTEANA. 


<SL 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Superintendent, — 

18,000 

Superintendent, 

| 14,400 

1 st Assistant, 

5,400 

Collector of Customs, 

7,200 

2nd Ditto, ... 

4,200 

Assistant, ... 

6,000 

3rd Ditto, 

4,200 

Ditto, 

4,800 

Deputy Collector,... 

5,400 

Rs. 

32,400 

Sudder Ameen, 

2,400 



Deduct— 

39,600 

1 


Proposed by Go¬ 




vernment, 

32,400 



I Saving, 

. 

7,200 

% 1 

! 



53 . Officers in Jawtul Neemuch —Though small, the revenue 
(Ks. 4,40,019) is large. The responsibilities of the Superin¬ 
tendent are greater than those of a 3rd class Punjab Deputy 
Commissioner, whose salary is fixed at Rs. 14,400:— 
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jawud neemuch. 


<SL 


Superintendent, 

Assistant, 

Ditto, 

Temporary Assistant, 
Peshkar, 

1 Tehseeldar,.., 

2 Ditto, at 1,800 


Deduct, - 


Existing Scale, 
Increase,... 


Existing 
■ Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Go¬ 
vernment, 

12,000 

14,400 


6,000 

4,200 

4,S00 

1,800 

3,000 

960 

1,200 

2,400 

2,400 

3,600 

3,600 

24,960 

i 35,400 

! 


24,960' 
5 1 


10,440 


54. Officers in Nimar . —The Political Assistant’s position is 
oh a par with that of a 3rd class district in the Saugor and \ r er~ 
budda territories. Government allows all the salaries to remain 
as at present, viz.:— 

Political Assistant, ... ... ••• 12,000 

Deputy Collector and Joint Magistrate, ... ... 3,0u0 

Deputy Cpllector, ... ... 3 /j»k) 

18,600 


55. Officers in Sattara .—Government would * 

of the Collector us it is. Whether the province shou u - ■ . 

bpecial rules for its Government as Mr. Hickett s «uggC3 , \ 

be considered in the Home Department At present, unlike 
Pegu, the Punjab, &c., it is destitute o' a Code : 


x 2 
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SATTARA. 


1 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale proposed by 
Commissioner. 

iCollector and Magistrate,... 

28,000 

30,000 

jJudicial Assistant,... 

14,400 

14,400 

1st Assistant, . 

7,200 

9,600 

,2nd ditto,. 

4,800 

7,800 

:3rd ditto, ... ... 

4,800 

6,000 


59,200 

67,800 



59,200 

1 

Increase, ... 

8,600 


5G. Superintendent of Mahableskwar, —His salary isRs. 11,284 
and calls for no remark. 

Pending the receipt of replies from Bombay the questions rais¬ 
ed by Mr. Ricketts as to the following are allowed to stand 


over : — 


The Officers of the Province of Knttiaioar. 

Political Agent in Kutch and his Assistants. 
dg a )tt to the Governor in Guzeraf. 

Agent to the Governor at Surat. 

Political Agent ?n Maher Kant a. 
political Agent in Rewa Kant a. 

Agent for Sirdars in the Deccan. 

Political Agent Southern Mahratta Country , Beg a on. 

The question of the salary to be allotted to the Government 
Agent at Chepauk and Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends , was sub- 
nutted for the orders of the Secretary of State for India on 14th 
May 1859* 

Agent to the Governor of Fort St George and his Assis¬ 
tants in Ganjam. —The Agent’s appointment is one of the most 
responsible under the Madras (Government, in every respect 
more so than that of an ordinary Magistrate anti Collector. The 
same is true of the Principal Assistant in a proportionate degree. 
The Military Assistant has charge of the talouks of Goomsur 
and Soradah^ the hoorda of Aska, and the hill tracts of Goomeur, 
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rghout which he has the superintendence of the Police 
-- jises full Criminal powers. He has also the command of 
the Ganjam Sebundv corps, consisting of 250 privates :— 


* 

Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 
by the Com¬ 
missioner and 
approved of 
by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Agent, who is also Collector and Ma¬ 
gistrate, ... 

1st (Principal) Assistant, 

2nd (Senior) Assistant, 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissioner 1 
and approved of by Go- V 
v-emment, .) 

Saving, . 

84,200 

14,000 

8,800 

80,000 

9,600 

7,30p 

57,000 

47,400 

• 

47,400 

! 

9,600 


^gent to the Governor .of Fort St. George and his Assistants at 
Vizagapatam Che Agent’s responsibilities are not equal to 
those of the Ganjam Agent :— 


1 

, y 1 

ExistingScale. 

Scale proposed 
by Commis¬ 
sioner and ap¬ 
proved cf by 
Government" 

Agent,. 

Principal Assistant, 

Second Assistant, . 

Third Assistant, 

30,000 

14,000 

8,800 

28,000 

O.roO 

7,800 

4,800 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissioner 
and approved of by Govern- > 
went, ... ..) 

52,800 

50,200 

50,200 


Saving,.. 

2,600 
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•Jers have been issued to bring the district under the 
Nations The question of the salaries of the Agent to the 
Governor of Fort St. George and his Assistants in Kurnool, has 
been deposed of under the head “ Collectors of Madras.” 


57. Town Magistracies of Calcutta Madras and Bombay. - 
The Court of Directors sanctioned a 4th Magistrate at Madras 
on a salary of Rs. 800 a month because the area of jurisdiction 
and population is larger than in the other two 


/ 

i 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale proposed 

Government. 

Calcutta, Senior Magistrate, 

% 

24,000 

20,000 

Junior ditto, 

9,000 

12,000 

Madras, Senior Magistrate, 

14,400 

18,000 

Second ditto, ... 

12,000 

12,000 

Third ditto, . 

9,000 

9,600 

Fourth ditto, ... 


9,600 

Bombay, Senior ditto, ... 

30,000 

18.000 

Second ditto, ... 

15,000 

12,000 

Third ditto, 

12,000 

9,600 

Deduct— * 

1,27,200 

1,20,800 

proposed by Government, 

1.20,800 


Saving, 

6,400 

J_ 



Comnnssioners and other Officers of Police for the towns of Cal- 
.. "\i ac i r as and Bombay. —The salaries are allowed by Go¬ 

vernment to remain as they arc- Mr. Ricketts’ scale is also 
given i-~ 
























Calcutta, 


Madras, 


Bombay, 
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COMMISSIONERS &c. 

OF POLICE. 



•n * 4.- 1 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale proposed 

„ % ; 
Commissioner, f 

Commissioner, ... 

30,000 

24,000 

Deputy ditto,. 

7,200 

9,600 

Superintendent, 

4,800 

4,800 

Ditto, ... •• 

3,600 

3,600 

Ditto, ... 

3,600 

3,600 

Commissioner, 

18,000 

20,000 

Deputy ditto,. 

6,000 

6,000 

Ditto, ••• *•* 

6,000 

6,000 

Commissioner, 

14,400 

18,000 

Deputy ditto. 

6,000 

i 7.S00 

Deduct— i.. 

99,600 

1,03,400 

Existing Scale, 

, 99,600 



Increase, ... 

3,800 


58. Small Cause Courts in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay.— 
The First Judge in Calcutta should have an increase of 'U 
2,000, owing to the state of society there. The additional ox 
[»ense will be covered by the fees. The salaries fixed tor the 
2nd and 3rd Bombay Judges are those fixed by the Court ol 
Directors:— 
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Existing Scale. 


Calcutta. 

1st Judge,.i 18,000 

‘2nd Ditto, ... ...12,000 

3rd Ditto, ... ... 12,000 

Chief Clerk, ••• 9,000 

Assistant ditto, 3, GOO 

1st Judge’s Clerk, ••• 3,000 
2nd and 3rd Ditto ) 4 r a 0 

ditto, at 2,400 \ 4 ’ bUU 
1st Interpreter, '••• 1,800 

2ud ditto, ... —, 1,200 

Establishments of } 
Writers, Bailiffs ,, 37,875 
Servants, &c., J 

Madras, 
let Judge, ... 

2nd Ditto, ... 

3rd Ditto. . 

Chief Clerk, 

Assistant Clerk and 1 
Cashier,* J 

lat, 2nd and 3rd < 

Judge’s Clerks, V 
at 840, ) 

1st Interpreter, 

2nd Ditto, ... 

Establishment of 
Writers, Biiliffs, 
Servants, &c., 


j 18,000 
112,000 
12,000 
7,800 

2,400 

2,520 

2,100 

840 

17,634 


Bombay, 
lit Judge, 

2nd Ditto, ... 

3rd Ditto, ... 

Chief Clerk, 

1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Judge's Clerks, 
at 480, 
1st Interpreter, 

2nd Ditto, ... 

3rd Ditto, 

Establishment of 

Writers, Bailiffs, 
Servants, &c., 


18,000 
6,000 
6,000 
. 4,800 

1,440 


1,200 

720 

600 

20,952 


Be. 



Scale proposed by Government. 

1 

at Judge, ... ‘ 

20,000 

2 

!nd Ditto, .X 

12,000 

2 

Ird Ditto, ... 

12,000 

( 

Ihief Clerk, 

7,800 

i 

\sEiatant Ditto, 

3,600 

] 

[at, 2nd and 3rd 



Judge’s Clerks, 

5,400 


at 1,800, 


f 

rhree Interpreters, 

3,600 


' at 1,200, 

Establishment of 

Writers, Bailiffs, ^ 
Servants, &c., ; 


37,875 

,03,275 

. 1,02,2/5 

1st Judge, ... 

18,000 


2nd Ditto, ... 

12,000 


3rd Ditto, ... 

12,000 


Chief Clerk, 

7,200 


Assistant Clerk and 1 

2,400 


Cashier, ... i 


1st, 2nd and 3rd 1 

2,520 


Judge’s do.,at S40, j 


lat Interpreter, 

2,100 

849 


2nd Ditto, ... 


Establishment of] 

, 


Writers, Bailiffs, > 
Servants, &c., ... ) 

17,634 / 

-- 74,694 


1st Judge, ... 

13,000 

76,204 

2nd Ditto, ... 

. 12,000 

3rd Ditto, ... 

. 9,000 


Chief Clerk, 

. 6.000 


Assistant Ditto, 

. 1,800 


1 ?t, 2nd and 3rd ] 
Judge’s Clerks, / 

at 1,200 

3,600 



Three Interpreters, } 
at 1,200 ) 

Establishment of ] 

© 

ro 

CO 



Writers, Bailiffs,J 

■ 20,592 • 


Servants, Ac., ) 

74,952' 


Deduct— . 

2,51,9*1 

f59,71: 

2 Existing Scale, .. 

2,38,281 

2,38,28 

1 Increase, . 

13,640 


<SL 


I - Tho Assistant Clerk in Madras, 
draws in addition a personal allowance 
of Ka. 1,800 per annum. 

I f In addition to this sum Re. 3m per 
mensem arc drawn for hounu rent. 
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fy 59. Superintendents of the Botanical Garde ns in Calcutta and 
the N; IV. Provinces .—Mr. Ricketts thinks both should be 
bound to prepare elementary treatises, on agricultural subjects, 
for the good of the natives, being relieved ot the charge of all 
the tea gardens which should be made over to private per¬ 
sons :— 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

* Superintendent at Calcut¬ 
ta. 

Superintendent N". W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

18,000 

12,000 

Superintendent at Calcutta, 
Superintendent N. W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

16,200* 

12,000 

Rupees, 

28,20( 

Rupees, 

30,000* 

Deduct— 




Proposed by Commissioner 
and Government, 

28,200 



Saving,. 

1,801 




60. The Madras Conservator of Forests and his Assistants. 
—The Conservator should not be remunerated on a higher scale 
than the corresponding officers ia Bombay and the N. Yi . Pro¬ 
vinces : — 

* And ft house. 




X 
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MADRAS CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 


<SL 


Conservator, 

Assistant, 

2 Ditto at 3,600, ... 

3 Ditto at 2,400,.*. 

Rupees, ... 


Deduct,— 

Proposed Scale, 

Saving, 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 
by Commis¬ 
sioner and 
approved of 
by Govern¬ 
ment. 

• 



33,000 

31,200 

31,200 


2,400 

1 


14,400 

4,800 

7,200 

7,200 


12,000 

4,800 

7,200 

7,200 


61. The Bombay Conservator of Forests and Superintendent 
of the Botanical Hardens- The Government of Bombay, ap¬ 
prove of Mr.- Ricketts’ recommendations. The Conservator 
should he relieved of the charge of the euormous timber depot 
at Bombay. His duties are scattered over the country from 
Kurrachee to Dharwar:— 
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BOMBAY CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 


<SL 


Existing Scale. 

Conservator 

Assistant ditto in charge 
of the Timber Depot 
Bombay, ... 2,400 

House and Office llent, 

25,006 

_. 720 

Conveyance charges, say. 

370 


First Assistant- Conserva¬ 
tor and Timber Agent 

3,190 

in Guzerat, 

Second Assistant Conser¬ 

5,940 

vator in Guzerat, • •• 

Assistant Conservator and 
Timber Agent in Mala¬ 
bar and Canara, 8,600 
Office Kent, ... # 

720 

Assistant Conservator in 

3,960 

Belgaum, ••• 

1,800 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Commis¬ 
sioner and approved of 

41,576 

by Government, 

29,400 

Saving, 

12,176 


Scale proposed by Commissioner. I 


Conservator, ... 

Timber Depot Agent, 
G,600 

Conveyance Allowance, 
GOO 


Assistant Conservator 
and Timber Agent in 

Guzerat, . 

Assistant Conservator 
• and Timber Agent in 
Malabar and Canara, 
Assistant Conservator 
in Belgaum, 

Bupees,... 


12,000 

7,200 

4.800 

3,600 

1.800 
29,400 


Y » 
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Officers of the Geological Survey 


<SL 


Existing Scale approved of by Com- 
missioner. 

----1---- 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Superintendent, ... 

13,200 

Superintendent, 

13,200 

1 Assistant, 

6,000 

1 Assistant, 

0,600 

2 Do., at 4,800 ... 

9,600 ‘ 

2 Do., at 5,4-00 ... 

10,800 

1 Do., . 

4,200 

1 Do., 

4,800 

Do., at 3,600 ... 

7,200 

1 Do., 

4,200 

Rupees 

40,200 

1 Do., 

Deduct— 

Existing scale ap¬ 
proved of by Com¬ 
missioner, 

Increase, 

3,600' 

43,200 

,40,200 

3,000 


f,3. to tk Hour,l ✓*«««£* “'(fe of S«eta?» 

Bick.lt, recommend? that ^He offic^| f 

to *. Board ol Ewmtaera, tf Baam.ner^r,^ ^ ^ Qo 

situation of Law ^ T> ‘ ermanent l y joined, and a salary of 

vernment at Calcu > , t t j, e united offices; and that 

5 UP offic 8 er hoTding n ?he appointments should have a seat at the 
J' t nf F taminers without any further pay ; the saving being 
Board of ,}£ m ensem. The late Lieutenant Governor ol 

Rupees 550 1 ^ ^ Ag the Governor General permitted the 
Bengal opp > Captain W . N. Lees, to draw a consolidated 

presenting j> g t i ic question need not be entertained till 
calary of 

there is %f* G ^ ; ^wliary Member of the Board of Examiners , Cal - 
04. Tlu S p mpees a month. The salary should remain 
entta, receives l 

unaltered Ooriali Translators to the Government 

SS» —- 1 »*■ 8 ' 100 -*• **** 





























■ t mi 

J^^diposes that they should be increased to 10,080 but the 
~~ vermnent see no reason for it. 

66. Translators to the Government of Madras. —Their salaries 
should remain as they are. The appointments re as tollows:— 
1. Persian and Hindoostanee t ranslators, sa:aiy Rs. 300 per 
mensem, hold by Dr. Balfour, who is also Governor’s Agent at 
Chepauk, and Pay-Master of the Carnatic stipends. 2. Cana- 
rese Translator, salary Rupees 250 per mensem, held by the 
2nd Assistant to the Accountant General. 3. Telugoo 1 rails ator, 
salary Rupees 300 per mensem, held by the Officiating {secretary 
to the Board of Revenue. 4. Tamil Translator, salary Rupees 
300 per mensem, held by the Deputy Register of the Sudder 
Court. 5. Malayaluin Translator, salary Rupees-250 per mensem, 
held by the Director of Public Instruction. 

67. Oriental Translator to the Government of Eymbay. — The 
present salary of Rs. 750 should stand. 

68. School of Industrial Art, Madras. —The office of Profes¬ 
sor of Fine Arts was established by the Court of Directors on 
11s. 4,560 per annum. It must stand. 

69. Astronomer, Madras.— The present salary of Rs. 672-13-1 

per month, should stand. _ • 

70. Instructor of Photography in the Elpkinstone College, Bom- 
lay.— The salary, fixed experimentally at 11s. 150 per month, 

should stand. „ . , r , j7 ,. 

71. Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery and Lithographic 
Press and his Assistant, Calcutta— Owing to the great facilities 
offered for peculation the salary should be fixed at not lower than 
Rs. 14,400 per annum : — 





Existing 

Scale. 


Scale proposed 
by Government, j 


Superintendent, 

Assiatant to ditto, . 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government. 


18,000 

I 

6,000 

I—--- 

24,000 | 

20.400 

I ’ 


14,400 


0,000 

20.400 


| 
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2. Superintendent of JMysorc Princes . The 

reduced to Rs. 800 a month, by which a saving 

annum will be effected. r™ 

73. 'Officers of the Calcutta , Madras andporrdmj Mints .—The 
responsibilities of the Mint Masters are great. 1 he work at Cal¬ 
cutta is much heavier than in the others, and at Bombay than in 
Madras. The proposal to increase the salaries of the subordi¬ 
nate officers is to be considered hereattei . ~ 


salary should be 
of Rs. 2,400 per 


<SL 




Existing 

Seale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

( Mint Master .•' 

Calcutta, < Assay Master . 

( Deputy Assay Master . 

36,000 

20,400 

9,000 

30,000 

27,000 s 
9,000 

( Mint Master . 

Madras, \ Assay Master . 

( Assistant Assay Master ... 

21,000 

18,000 

4,200 

20,000 

16,000 

4,200 

( Mint Master . 

Bombay, < Assay Master ••• . 

( Deputy Assay Master . 

24,000 

18,000 

9,000 

25,000 
. 20,000 
9,000 

1,68,(foO 

1,66,200 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government, . 

1,66,200 


Saving, .. 

2,400 



74 Officers of the Education Department at all the Presiden- 
■ _L']'hcre is no occasion to limit the selection of officers in 
:f i9 department to the Civil or Military services A salary of 
P 24 000 is sufficient to secure a property qualified person lor 

ft /fffipp of Director in Bengal, and lower salaries for the 

v he offi 3 dutiea of Bombay and Madras. The present aula- 
more ha i “ are f lxc d at unduly high rates. • None should 

ne * of la ®l ,' allowance than Rs. 900 a month. Consolidated 
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Enisling Scale 


Vjuie proposed, by the Commit sinner 
and approved of by Government. 


30,000 
' 14.100 

12.00a 
': to,soo 
9,000 

*o,d00 


Bengal: 

Director, 
l Inspector, 
l Ditto, • 
l Ditto, 
l Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

‘■’"■SSatSfitt' =.» 

r 7 Ditto Inspectors at l«oo S<Vji 
19 Ditto. . 

2 Ditto, at 900! 1,80 ■) 

4 Ditto! ... at 4*>J 1,920 

8 Ditto, at 300, 2,bb0 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 

•, 3 Ditto, 

| l Ditto, 

'17 Deputy 

tors, ... 
f ID Ditto, 

2 Ditto, ... 
12 Ditto, ’ .. 


at 9,COO 


Inspeo- 
at 1.800 
at 1,200 
at 900 
at COO 


1,43,200 


Agra. 

Director, 

2 Inspectors,... 

1 Ditto, 

Punjab, 

Director. 

I Inspector, ... 

1 Ditto, 

Madras. 

Director, 

4 Inspectors.... 

1 l)cpy. Insptr., 
4 Ditto, 
f, Ditto. 

4 Ditto, _ 

5 Ditto, 

8 Ditto, 

15 ‘Ditto 
37 Ditto, 


' 24,000 
at 9,6001 19,200 
1 7,200 


** 


50,400 


14,400 

9,000 

0,000 


2 i,0 f 0 
10,890 
28.800 
8,400 


30,000 
22 800 
1,800 
7,200 


-- 131 iOO 


Director, 

2 Inspector, 
1 Ditto, 


... 20/00 
at 9,000 19 -00 
...1 7 200 


46,400 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 
1 Ditto, 


30,000 


? 6,000 
at 12/00 18.000 
4.200 

* at 1.8o0> 
at 1.440! 
at 1,200; 
at' 960 
at 340 
at 420 
at 500 


Bombay. 

Director, 

3 Inspectors, at 12/00') 
each, including p 

Sind, ) 

1 Ditto, 

1 Dopy. Insptr., 

R Ditto, at 1,8’ 0 

i Ditto, 

•1 Ditto, ... at 900 
1 Ditto, 


/ ,200 
720 ) 
1,800 
4,800 
4,320 
9,300 
13,100 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 

2 Ditto, 
l Ditto, 

4 Deputy 
tors, , 
8 Ditto, 

13 Ditto, . 
8 Ditto, 


, 14.100 
( 9,000 

, 0,000 


. 20,000 
" 10,8 0 
at 9,600 *9,200 
...| £400 

In spec- 


30, 000 


at 2,-40'J 


9,000 


1,27,920 


30,000 

36,000 

10 , 2(10 

.1,600 

9,000 

1,200 

2.700 

000 


at 1800 , H 400 
at 1,200 ^OCO 
at 0u0' 4,800 


1,02/00 


Director, 

1 inspector. 

2 Ditto at 9.600 each 

including Sind,‘ .. 
i Ditto, 

l Depuiy Inspector, 


3 Ditto, 
3 Ditto, 
r. Ditto, 


at-1,800 
at 1,200 
at U00 


18 000 
10,800 

19,200 
8,100 
2,4 O 
6, kK) 
8,60*1 
4. .90 


93,3001 

4,10,820! 


71,300 


8 , 85 , 9*'0 


Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissi cum*) 

• w'id approved (4 by Govern }• 3,85.90^1 

moat, ) 


Savin g. 


60 920 
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The present salaries of the officers attached to the Presidency 
Colleges are unnecessarily high. As to the Principals : - 



Existing Scale 
approved ot by 
Commissioner. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Govern-; 
merit. 

1 ~ 

Calcutta; . 

15,600, 

12,000 

Madras, . 

12,000 

10,800 

Bombay, . 

12,000 

10,800 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government, ... 

39,600 

33,600 

33,600 


Saving, . 

6,000 



As to the Professors : — 


1 

Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by 
Commissioner. 

Calcutta., 5 Professors at 8,400 ...| 

1 Ditto, 

2 Ditto, at 3,GOO 

42,000 

4,800 

7,200 

4 at 7,800 ... 
2 at 5,400 ... 
2 at 3,600 ... 

31,200 

10,800 

7,200 

Madras, 2 Professors at 6,000 

2 Ditto, at 4,800 

1 Ditto, 

12,000 
9,600 
3, GOO 

2 at 6,600 ... 
2 at 4,800 ... 

1 

18,200 

9,600 

3,000 

•Bombay, 2 Professors at 7,200 

2 Ditto, at 6,000 

1 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

14,400 

12,000 

4,800 

2,400 

2 at 6,600 ... 

3 at 4,800 ... 
1 

13,200 

14,400 

3,000 

f CdUC propoaed by Commissioner, ... 

1,12,800 

1,05,600 


1,05,600 

1 ' , Saving, 

7,200 




The salaries of the 3 Assistant Professors at Calcutta should be 
reduced to Ks. 250 a month each 
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Government approve of the Commissioner’s suggestions. 

75. Officers of the Medical Department— Till the receipt of 
replies from the local Governments, consideration allowed to lie 
over. 

The consideration of the following general questions has been 
deferred : they are administrative rather than financial :~— 

The employment and remuneration of Military Office) sin Civil 

appointments. 

The Uncovenanted Service. 

Grades of Salaries. 

Past and present prospects of the Civil Service . 

The subject of Fees to Medical Officers , calls for r.o remark. 

Subsistence Allowance to Civil Servants out of Employ.— These 
allowances, which differ at the several Presidencies, have here¬ 
tofore been regulated with reference to the periods of service 
at which Civilians became entitled to the designations of Senior 
and Junior Merchants, Factors and Writers. Mr. Ricketts 
would make them conform to the latest warrant of precedence, viz. 


1st Class Civilians of 35 

2nd ditto ditto 20 

3rd ditto ditto 12 

4th ditto ditto 8 

5th ditto ditto 4 

6th ditto ditto under 4 


years’ standing from date of arrival, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 







Government recommends the following scale : — 

™ ... Pur annum. 

3 of the fust, second and third (’lasses, ... 

Civilians of the fourth, fifth and sixth Classes, ... -MO" 

.1 he subject of Auxiliary officers to keep the <■ tablishmci. 's up to 
full working power, calls for no remark. 

J he consideration ol desi/jnuti, us and poo:of T)isi>’ict Offi¬ 
cers and their subordinates m non-lie, 'illation i ounces, does not 
belong to the Financial Department/ 
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hi com¬ 
munication with the Government of Bengal. The Ofjice Esta¬ 
blishment of the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division . The Eng¬ 
lish Department of the Magistrates Offices in Bengal . 

Travelling allowances of Officers in the Civil Department all over 
India ,—The existing rules differ at the different Presidencies. In 
Bengal the officers are provided with tents for office purposes at 
the cost of Government; in Madras and Bombay they are allow¬ 
ed u tentage"’ to cover the expense of providing tents of their 
own. In "Madras the officers pay for the carriage for all the 
tents; in Bengal and Bombay the Government find carriage 
for the tents used for office purposes. 

The chief points for consideration are, 1st. Whether tentage 
should be granted, or tents be provided by Government; 2nd. 

W hether all classes of officers should be paid alike with refer¬ 
ence to their several appointments, or whether, in dealing with 
the lower classes of officers, a difference should be made in the 
amount of the allowances to be granted to Christians as distin¬ 
guished from Mahomedans and Hindoos ; 3rd. TV hat is a fail 
rate of travelling allowance. All agree as to the 2 nd point that 
a distinction is equitable. On the others no two altogether 
a,Tree even as to the principle. Mr. Picketts comes to this 
conclusion. 1st That an officer whose duty it is to travel, 
should be remunerated on such a scale as to re-imburse him in 
all reasonable expense. 2nd, That a fixed permanent travel¬ 
ling allowance is unsuitable and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
brings a man’s pecuniary interests into immediate antagonism 
with his duty. 3 rtf. That it is desirable to sujiply tents at 
the cost of the Government to all officers expected to pass a 
considerable portion of each year in camp, sue as Collectors, 
Superintendents of Settlement, Commissioners of Revenue. 

4 ih. That it is desirable to give officers, who have, in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of their offices, to perform long journeys, 
such°as Inspectors of Prisons, and Commissioners of Police, a 
mileage allowance, and also an extra allowance while absent 
from °their usual abodes sufficient to cover the extra expenses 
they must necessarily incur. 5 tk. That attempts to control 
tiie movements of officers by means of petty checks and prying 
restrictions, such as the withdrawal of the allowance if an offi¬ 
cer ran into the station from his camp to pass a Sunday with 
his wife and the withdrawal of travelling allowance if a halt 
exceeded eleven days, be abandoned, ‘ah. That Christian 
ministerial officers should ho paid on a higher so de than Hin¬ 
doos id Mahomedans, because their travel!.ng expenses arc 
unavoidably greater. 
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Tlic principal changes, as noted by Mr. Ricketts, are the 
following: 1st. Instead of Rupees £50 per mensem, it is pro¬ 
posed to give Commissioners of Revenue and Police Rupees 10 
per diem when in camp. This will U a loss to the Commis¬ 
sioners in the North West Provinces and Bengal unless th*.v 
pass ten months of the year in camp, and a gain to the Cbm- 
missioners of the Punjab and Oude who had no travelling 
allowance. 2nd. The allowances to Sessions Judges and Ad¬ 
ditional Sessions Judges were Rupees 250 to some, and Rupees 
150 per mensem to others throughout the year. It is now pro- 
* posed to give a mileage of 8 annas per mile travelled, and 
Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters. There 
may be a trifling increase in some cases in which the allowance 
was Rupees 150. There will be a decrease in all cases in 
leh the allowance was Rupees 250. 3 rd. At preset 

Civil Servants on return from furlough receive travelling al¬ 
lowance only when deputed a second time to act in an appoint¬ 
ment. Nothing is allowed for joining the firs station to whi -h 
they may be appointed. This appears altogether unreasonable. 
Either a travelling allowance is a suitable provision, or it is nou 
Mr. Ricketts would give it on all occasions of an officer travelling 
in the public service. The cost, on the whole, is inconsiderable. 
The allowance promotes devotion and efficiency, and will be very 
acceptable at a time when most officers are least prepared to 
meet any extraneous charge. 4 th. Inspectors of Prisons now 
receive Rupees 10 per diem while travelling, and Directors of 
Public Instruction, mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 4 per diem 
haltage, with a proviso that no more than Rupees 50 shall be 
drawn for a continuous halt at any one place. It is proposed 
to give these officers mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 5 per 
diem while absent from head quarters. Supposing an Inspec¬ 
tor of Jails during the year to travel three thousand miles, and 
to be absent five months, he will receive Rupees 1,6004 750 
"2,250. Undertheexistingsystemhe would re’eivc Rupees 1,600, 
which certainly would not cover his expenses The haltage is to 
cover the increased expenses incident on absence from home, butta 
to ervants, breakage, lodgings, &c,, &e. including that ealanurons 
tax ot hukshith to everybody, from which no traveller can c^oup* 1 - 
Ah tliis does u«'t cease on halting, however long ibe hall ma 
be. The cessation oJ the haltage may prevent too long a ha l * ■ >u 
it may also drove a perton on when a Ioiijl -r halt. v»<>u i 
promoted tin public service. 5/A. itnliagc is allowed to In¬ 
spectors ol schools on the &ime ‘ 1 w 


Directors of Public Instvu 
invc to make loner mum 


pnn* i * 
and luSjHM 
but rt or 


allowed to 


iO dtf their 
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etterStlv, they should halt occasionally for many days together 
There must be considerable expense incident to these halts, an 1 
it 5s but reasonable to provide for it. 6th. Deputy Collectors, 

Principal Sadder Amec*. &=., ^4^ 4 S 

ner mile, and three-tenths of their salary during Halts. Xhei. 
case differs considerably from the case of Inspectors of Schools 
X must and ought to halt. The less officers, ordered by dak 
^he 4 an n» per mile *^3^55* 

dav 7 th The Commissioner for the Suppression o ac 1 \ 
cevv'es 8 annas per mile, and 4 Rupees per diem haltage:, provided 
no more than Rupees 50 is drawn for a continuous halt at any 
one place. It is proposed to give him the 8 annas mileage,. 
[Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters, as o 
& to Additional Scion, Judge,. It will not do more han 
cover his expenses. 8 th. The Magisterial officers on the Gtand 
Trunk Road^receive 8 annas per mile when they proceed live 
milea np and down the road from their fixed head quarters. It is 
proposed to give them 8 annas per mile travelled, and Rupees 
5 per diem whenever they sleep away from head quarters. The 
nhiect is to provide for the real expenses of travel, not to induce 
the Magistrate to ride six miles down the road, and back again 
every morning. 

Government approves of these general principles. They 
would however reduce the allowances ot the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner and Commissioner of Nagpore tolvs.5 a day, the 
Siam Commissioner of Madras to Rs. 10, the allowance 
proposed for officers on magisterial duty on the Grand 
Trunk Road from Rupees 5 to Rupees 3 ; and would grant 
no travelling allowance whatever to Uncoveiiantcd Revenue 
and Judicial Officers transferred from one station to another 
on promotion. 

Thev will not recognise the difference in the allowances of 
- t ;,, n aa distinguished from native ministerial allowances, 
^ b reference to the orders of the Court of Directors in the 
" avlD °, „f i8th May 1858, nor give a larger allowance to 
despatc ^ 0 fli cers travelling with the Governor General, or 
ministeri (j ove rnors in camp, than is at present grauted 

■with .j ehanoes of system recommended by Mr. Ricketts 

to .. j in tbe Despatch we have thus analysed, are to 

S dit..d“f.ep^ly4^ The Despatch 1. s 

—Canning, J. Outram, ii. 1 eacock. 
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ANNUAL SALARIES OF INDIAN OFFICIALS, 


Parliamentary Papers. 

1858. 

From a Return of the Annual Salaries converted into Ster¬ 
ling Money at the Rate of Two Shillings the Company's Rupee, 
with all other Allowances, Emoluments, or Outfits, of the offi¬ 
ces of Governor General, Governors, Lieutenant Governors. 
Chief Justices, Puisne Judges, Bishops, Chaplains, and all Civil 
and Military Covenanted Servants of the Indian Government, 
ordered by the House of Commons on the loth April 1859, on 
the motiou of Mr. Bright, we give the following facts as to 
Salaries not mentioned in Mr. Ricketts’ Report on Civil Salaries, 
nor in the despatch of the Government of India on that report 
above analysed. 

I.—Under the Administration of the Governor General of 
India in Council:— 


Office. 

1 Governor General 

Supreme Council: 

4 Ordinary Members, each 

Legislative .Council: 

4 Ordinary Members, each 
1 Clerk to the Council 
Staff': 

1 Private {Secretary 
1 Surgeon to Governor General 
Rost Office: 

1 Director General 

Kicctric Telegraph: 

1 Superintendent 

2 Deputies 

Railway : 

X Consulting Engineer 


Salary. Allowances. 

£. 


25,600* 

Outfit, 5,O0Q/. 

8,000 

Outfit, if at homo, 
1,200J. ‘ 

5,000 

3,000 


2,400 

1,440 


3,600 


3,600 

600 

480 

House-rent, 120/. 

2,400 



Steaits Settlements : 

Shi gape re ; 

1 Governor ... 4,200 

1 Resident Councillor ... i ,«00 

1 Assistant ... jjo 


* There n nlso payments under the Load of" L.e'-h hoicut nul Coimngcneic s 
of Government Douse,” wuic*j m 1-5S umout f eJ to h 1 
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l Superintendent of < 'onvicts • • 
1 Surveyor General •" 

Prince of Wales Island : 

1 Resident Councillor 

2 Assistants 


( 1 at .. 

' ( 1 at .. 


1 Recorder 

Malacca : 

1 Resident Councillor 
I Assistant 

Turkish Arabia : 

1 Political Agent ... 

1 Agent at Btfssoran . . ‘ . r 

] j Under tlie Administration ot 

of Bengal:— 

1 Lieutenant Governor 




2,500 Passage money 600/. 
720 Personal allowance 
GOO 240/. 

1,800 

840 

720 

2,000 Passage money, 500/. 

1,200 

480 

3,000 

480 

the Lieutenant Governor 

1 o 000 Establishment a nd 
contingencies 
amounted in 1858 
to 1,738/. 


Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 


388 In addition to pay 
and allowances of 
his rank. 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 


l 


8 


Post O ffice: 

>stmaster General ••• 

C puty Postmaster General ... 
S,.pn ,ue Court of Judicature : 
hief Justice 


1,800 

840 

8,335 


Puisne Judges 

Advocate General 
Standing Counsel 
Solicitor 

faliCL Battalion : 
Commandant 
Lieutenants 

Coroner 

Revenue Survey • 
Deputy Surveyors 


each 

0,250 

3,762 


1,000 


2,460 


960 

at 

480 

\ 1 at 

420 


360 

f 2 at 

87° 

J 1 at 

630 

1 1 at 

600 

1 1 at 

465 


P&SSAgG 
1,500/. 
Pa. 1 sage 
1 , 000 /. 


money, 

money. 


Geological Survey ; 

Superintendent 


Assistants 

CW and Iron Yh^er 


j 


1 at 

2 at 
1 at 
4 at 


i ,320 Travelling alio* 
an cos 300/.; 
house-rent. 72/. 

000 | 

480 1 

420 f Travelling Allow 
i6o an ce, 150/ 

1,000 llou^o and iYavei 

ling allowance, 

iw 
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1 

28 

52 

2 

1 
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Chemical Examiner 
Botanical Gardens 

Superintendent at Huzza Thanuah 
Ecclesiastical : 

Bishop of Calcutta and Metro¬ 
politan 

Archdeacon, being also a Chap¬ 
lain 


Chaplains 

Assistant Chaplains 
Chaplains of the Scotch Kiik 

Registrar 
’Railway : 

Deputy Consulting Engineer. 


Medical: 

21 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 
in Civil employ 


Bhowaneqiore Lunatic Asylum 


Superintendent 

Public Works : 

Chiu* Engineer 
Assistant 

Superintending Engineers 

Garrison Engineer 
Sup •rinteudent of lloads 


17 Executive and Assist. Engineers 


Irrigation.: 

Executive Engineer 
Assistant Engines 
Super]u tendon ( <>f, inBeharand 
Shahabad 
Embtinkru nis: 

Executive Engineers 

Assistants 


<SL 


( 1 at 

1,440 

/ l at 

1,352 

( 2(1 at 

960 

h ... 

600‘'I 

{ 1 at 

1,352 [ 

( 1 at 

900 J 


480 J 


720 

1 at 

1,200 

3 at 

1,068 

1 at 

870 

1 at 

810 

1 at 

792 

1 at 

750 

1 at 

720 

- 1 at 

000 

2 at 

588 

1 at 

576 

1 at 

550 

1 at 

540 

2 at 

480 

1 at 

456 

3 at 

420 

- 

1,758 

2,700 

300 

{ 1 at 

1,200 

1 at 

895 

| 2 at 

720 

f 8 at 

’ 600 

,j 3 at 

480 

•“ 3 at 

360 

1 at 

300 

I 2 at 

240 

, 960 
210 

900 

at 

720 

( 2 at 

480 

) 1 

460 


240 

1,800 


4.598 Passage 
1 , 200 /. 
320 


150/. 


money. 


nmnev, 
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Pegu and Tenasserim: ( 
1 Chief Engineer 
1 1st Class Executive Engineer 
1 Superintendent of Roads 


Executive and Assist. Engineers 


1,440 

720 

720 


Nag pore: 

1 Chief Engineer 

4 Executive and Assist. Engineers j 

Hyderabad: 

1 Chief Engineer 
1 Executive Engineer 

HI.—Under the Administration of the Lieutenant Governor 




2 at 

600 

1 at 

480 

3 at 

360 

1 at 

300 


1,200 

1 at 

600 

2 at 

360 

1 at 

240 


1,200 


600 


of the North Western Provinces : 
1 Lieutenant Governor 


Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 


1 

2 


1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Tost Office : 

Postmaster General 

Superintendents at Allyghur j j ^ 

Prisons : 

Insp ec tor General 


Superintendent, 

Ditto 

Cantonment Police: 
Superintendent 

Revenue Survey: 
Surveyors 


each 

each 

each 


Assistants 

Ralway: . 

Deputy Consulting Engineer ... 

public Works Department: 

Chief Engineer 
Assistant 

Ganges Canal: 

Director and Superintendent— 
Assistant **' 

Saugor and Ncrlnd.h- Territory 
Chief Engineer 


10,000 Expenses of house¬ 
hold establish¬ 
ment in 1858 
amounted to 
1,320?. 

388 In addition to pay 
and allowances 
of his rank. 

2,400 

420 

360 

3,000 Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 300?. 

840 

720 House rent, 60/. 

720 

630 Contingent allow¬ 
ance, 240/. 

300 

960 

2,700 

720 

1,440 

600 

1,200 
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Bhurtpore : 

1 Executive Engineer 
Kumaon : 

1 Executive Engineer 
IV.—Under the Administration of 
of the Punjab : -- 

1 Lieutenant Governor 
Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 


each 

each 

each 


Prisons : 

1 Inspector 
Police : 

4 Captains of Divisions 
Revenue Survey: 

3 Surveyors 
3 Assistant Surveyors 
Geological Survey : 
i Surveyor 
1 Assistant 

Public Works : 

1 Chief Engineer 

L» Assistants 

Canals : 

1 Director 

Timber Agency: 

1 Superintendent 
1 Assistant # # ••• 

V* —Under the Administration of 

ras: — 

1 Governor 


"flat 
{ 1 at 


Council: 
2 Members 


each at 


Staff: 

l Private Secretary 
1 Military *Secrotary 
Post Office: 

1 Postmaster General 
Railways: 

1 Consulting Engineer 
1 Assistant 

Supreme Court iff Judicature . 
1 Chief Justice 


1720 

900 

the Lieutenant Governor 
10,000 

3S8 In addition to pay 
and allowances 
^ of his rank, 

1,200 

960 

630 

300 

600 

180 

2,700 

720 

480 

1,200 

480 

360 

the Governor of Mad- 

12,800 Outfit, 2,500?. Es¬ 
tablishment aud 
contingencies of 
Govcrnm eut 
House amount¬ 
ed in 1853 to 
4,010 1 

0,400 Outfit, if at home, 
1,090/. 

1,800 

1,200 

2,800 

2,400 

720 

C 000 monnv, 

1,2i M)/. 




money. 
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lisiie Judge 


I Advocate General 

1 Solicitor 

Prisons: 

1 Inspector 

I Coroner 

Revenue Survey . 

1 Director 

3 Deputy Directors each 

1 Superintendent 

3 Deputy Superintendents each 

Forests: 

1 Conservator 

Astronomical: 

1 Astronomer 

Photographic: 

1 Photographer 

1 Coal and Mineral Viewer 

Ecclesiastical: 

1 Bishop 

1 Archdeacon, being also a 

Chaplain 


13 Chaplains 

20 Assistant Chaplains 
2 Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk j 


Registrar 
Medical; 


32 Surgeons and Assistant Sur¬ 
geons in civil employ .. ^ 


Public Works: 

Chief Engineer at head of De- 

SupeSnding Engineers each 
Assistant Superintending En- 
giucer 

Civil Architect 

Garrison Engin eer 


1 at 
1 at 
11 at 
at 
1 at 
1 at 


1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
14 at 

1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
5 at 
1 at 


at 

at 


District Engineers 



.£5,000 Passage 

1 , 000 /. 

2,024 

1,410 


/ 


3,300 

420 Palankeen allow¬ 
ance, 36/. 


3,725 

1,545 

1,200 

690 

1,200 

807 

660 

1,000 


2,560 Pasg. money, 500/, 


320 

1,440 

1,176 

840 

600 

1,176 

840 

250 



money, 


678 

618 

540 

493 

480 

432 

240) 

192 I 

180 [ In addition to 
138 [ pay of their rank. 
63 

60 J 


2,700 

960 

600 

840 

600 

840 

780 

720 

600 
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f 5 at 

£460 

J 2 at 

420 

1 7 at 

360 

i 4 at 

240 
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VI.—Under the 4dministration of the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay ;— 

1 Governor, ... 12,800 Outfit, 2,500/. Es¬ 

tablishment and 
contingencies of 
Government House, 
amounted in 1858 
to 3,30oZ. 

Council r 

2 Members 


Staff: 

i Private Secretary 
i Surgeon 
Railways : 

1 Engineer 

2 Deputy ditto 


Supreme Court of Judicature ; 


yupr 

1 Chief Justice 

1 Puisne Judge 
1 Advocate General 
1 Solicitor 

1 Attorney for Paupers 

Prisons: 

1 Inspector General 
1 Coroner 

Revenue Survey : 

1 Settlement Otiicer 

4 Superintendents 
11 Assistants 

Trigonometrical Survey: 

2 Assistants 

Rccicsiastical: 

1 Bishop . 

! Archdeacon, who is also a 
Chaplain 

10 Chaplains 

20 Assistant Chaplains ... o cl i 

2 Okwplfti • ■ s of the Scotch if irk 

J Bogistrar 


each 

6,400 

Outfit, if at home. 


1,800 

720 

2,400 

1,000/. 

at 

1,312 


at 

1*240 


e : 

6,000 

Passage money, 
1,200/. 


5,000 

ditto 1,000/. 


1,920 

1,440 

COO 

3,000 



420 

Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 90/. 


1,200 

Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 360/. 

each 

840 

ditto. 

9 at 

600 


2 at 

480 


1 at 

814 


1 at 

355 


\ 

£. 



2,560 

320 

Passage mono.) 
500/. 

1 at 

1,440 


1 at 

1,176 


8 at 

840 



\ 

rat, sage mono} 

1 at 

1 at 

1.170 
84 0 ) 

m. 

IDO 



2 X 2 
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r l at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 


33 Surgeons and Assistant Sur¬ 
geons in Civil employ 1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
1 at 
1 at 

10 at 
1 at 
1 at 
4 at 
[ 1 at, 

Lunatic Asylum : 

1 Superintendent 

Public Works: 

1 Chief Engineer 
1 Assistant Engineer 
1 Auditor of Public Works Ac¬ 
counts 

y Civil Architect and Garrison 
Engineer 

*2 Supe; intending Engineers,' each 
i; lsi Class Executive Engineers 
each 

'J. 2nd Class Engineers each 

4 3rd Class Engineers each 

3 At-i-taut Engineers each 

1 A - ni- tant Engineer (on special 
duty) 

3 Probationary Assistants each 

1 Commissioner 


1 Assistant 


1 

1 

2 

1 


Railway : 

Superintending Engineer ... 

Revenue Survey . 
Settlement Officer 
Assistants "* . 

Commission for Jagheera ... 


Police Corps : 
1 Captain 
3 Lieutenant.) 

3 Adjutants 


( 


£ 1,200 

1,050 

1.008 

978 

935 

800 

844 

835 

790 

75S 

067 

640 

630 

618 

588 

553 

540 

505 

493 

480 


720 

2,700 

660 

1,140 

840 

060 

660 

540 

360 

240 

360 

135 

5,200 

1,440 


1,240 

h 10 

570 

840 


1,200 

5*#0 

230 
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Travelling allow¬ 
ance. 3u0^ 
Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 24 CV. 


Travelling allow- 
ance.300/. 






1 Resident 
1 Assistant 
1 Lieutenant of Police 
Persian Gulf : 

1 Resident 
1 Assistant 
Muscat: 

1 British Agent 


[ 200 


£3,600 



7'20 
GOO 


2,680 

840 


960 Travelling allow¬ 


ance, 300/. 


• thurr and parkur districts OF SIND. 


liombai; Records, A r o. LJV.—New Series. 


Tlie districts of Thurr and Parkur are situated in the North 
West of India, immediately North of Kutch, from which they 
are separated by the great Runn of Kutch. Though eonternn- 
nous they haw little or no resemblance to each other. Thurr 
is about 120 niilc-s in length, 40 to 50 in breadth, and contains an 
area of about 5400 square miles. It is bounded, on the West 
by the valley of the Indus, on the East and partly on the North 
by Mar war, and on the South by the Runn. 

The Thurr consists of a tract of Sand Hills, resembling the 
waves of a troubled sea, generally running East and West, 
and generally higher in the Western than Eastern part of the 
district. 8w*eet water is found along the edge of the Runn by 
sinking wells to the depth of one or two fathoms. In-the in¬ 
terior these wells are deeper. At the distance of 30 miles from 
ihe Runn they are about GO yards deep. Cultivation is res¬ 
tricted to the patches of level land between the Sand Hills, and 
the pasture is so nutritious that the inhabitants depend for them 
livelihood chiefly upon their flocks and herds. The undula¬ 
tion of the Sund Hills aro probably the result of volcanic action. 
Tin district of Parkur is situated South East of the Thurr, 
from which it differs in almost every respect. Here the ranges 
ol hills arc composed of hard rock. The plain between i-"- 
hills resembles the Eastern part of Kutch. There arc no n ' l - s 
or perennial streams in ihe Thurr and Parkur. Ilu n,c _ 1 

the latter district some interesting remains of tempos, ant 
towns. 
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amity. There are also great numbers of Bheels or Codecs. 
Tne Sodas, who were the dominant race, are Hajpoots, des~ 
cended from Purmar Soda. This chief appears to have ruled 
over Cojein, in Malwa, 800 or 1,000 years ago, and being sur¬ 
rounded by chivalrous followers. He gradually extended his 
dominions by force of arms, taking the forts of Ruttakote and 
Ooinerkote, and ultimately settling in the Parkur district 
about the eleventh century. The Soda ladies of the desert, are 
considered amongst the most beautiful women of the Last. The 
Raoma and Noray tribes are of Maliomedan origin, and the 
heads of them are landed proprietors of the W estern portion oi 
the desert, bordering on Sind proper. Their numbers are about 
1 100 and 900 respectively. Next in importance is the Khosa tribe, 
which exercised a great influence on the fortunes of the Thurr, as 
also of the neighbouring province of Kutch. The Khosas are Maho- 
raedans; they immigrated to Sind with the Kaloras, and on the 
fall of that dynasty in A. D. 1782, left Sind proper, wheu a por¬ 
tion of the tribe distributed itself about the Desert between 
Mar war and the valley of the Indus. They are a fine, robust, 
martial race, inured to fatigue, exposure, and scanty Jiving; 
brave and enterprising when roused to action, but improvident 
and slothful when not excited. The Desert was just the place 
for then qualities to shine in. The Nomads are all Mahome- 
dans, and the principal tribes are the Oodeyas and Lunjas. 
The Blieel population is also divided into tribes, the most im¬ 
portant of whom are called the “ Mays.” These people are ad¬ 
dicted to theft and other crimes, but of late years the aut ionty 
of the chiefs and higher classes has kept them well m check. 

The mercantile classes are industrious, and trade is increas¬ 
ing and prospering. . 

Old Temples , §c. —The ruins of old temples, and tne site of a 
town near the present village of Veerawow, show that the in- 
habitants had made considerable advances towards civilization 
as early as the eleventh century. At Goree, 14 miles North 
v\ r e t of Veerawow in the desert, is an old Jain Temple in which 
the idol, Gorecha, was once deposited. Near Veerawow is the 
sb n of an old town Paree Nuggur, which must once have been 
v j. ry considerable, and may‘ possibly have been a port. Here 
aLo are the remains of five or six Jain Temples, most of them 
do marble. In Pavkur again there are numbers of old 

been dug or repaired in the loth 
mosque at Boodesir, in Parkur, is 
lion : “ If it may be injured, any 

jair it, will be considered a sinner 


of wn 
tanks which 
century. On 
the following 
o w. in power 


appear to have 
the ruins of a 
singular inscri] 
who will not 




bv (Jod. 


A.D. 1436. 
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History and British Connecti ju —As the power of the trib 

Hi)OV° ^ non y*i Kncl kn»nn /Innliro tlinf r\ f f lia J_ . 
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'above described began to decline, that of the Calpoor dynasty u 
Sind increased, uutil the Thurr and Parkur were reduced* u 


/ in 

~. —— --- — -. —- - reduced* to 

complete subjection, in the beginning of the present century. 
Thurr was easily subjugated, but in the Veerawow and Park 


AUU.ll >V U.O CrtOllJ OUUJUjjUKV-u, "*^ v ' » w-w. vr uuu -LiUKUr 

districts considerable opposition was met with. Some of the 
tribes were entirely composed of banditti. \\ agur, a district in 


l ‘lUV.O IIUV) V.UI/UV/ 1 ^ " O- > iu 

the Bast of Kutch, was a favourite resort of the marauders, and at¬ 
tracted notice as far back as 18 12-13. A letter of remonstrance 
was out to the Ruler of Kutch, which was followed by no satis¬ 
factory result. In 1815-1C the British Government forwarded to 


Kutch a list of- their demauds with reference to the banditti, and 
these being neglected, a lorre of 4000 men under Colonel East 
was sent to Kutch aud the banditti soon separated. After 
this they made Parkur their head quarters, which brought 
our Government, in opposing them, into contact with Sind. 
In May 1831. a party ot plunderers numbering about 600, 
entered Kutch, plundered a village in the centre of Wagur, 
and were returning across the Bunn with their booty when they 
were overtaken by a detachment of 60 of the Poonali Auxiliary 
Horse, and 400 or 500 Bhooj Durbar Irregular Horse. The In¬ 
ter refused to charge and left the gallant Poona Horse, undt v 
Mcer Abbas Ally, to do the work alone. This* Jemadar was 
killed, and a third of his party cut up. In 1831 the British 
Government addressed a stern letter to Ali Moorad, the ruler of 
Hydrabad, requesting him to put down the disturbances in the 
South of his dominions, and to withdraw his protection from 
the banditti. The concluding words of the letter were these : 
<f 1 am at the same time sorry that such an act should take 
place, but only the redress required from your Highness being 
instantly granted will prevent a large army entering Parkin 
immediately." 

Before answering this letter Moorad Ali sent a force into Par¬ 
kur to punish the banditti and lay waste the country. The 
letter sent in reply to the above was in the usual ambiguous 
style of Oriental Courts. As the disturbances were not effec¬ 
tually put down a field force crossed tho Itunn into Parkur 1 
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M43 the conquest of Sind transferred the allegiance of Ehurr. 
and Parkur to the British Government Ihe wild inhabitan s 
however preferred being attached to Kutch, and Captain Robe its 
compromised the matter by placmg nmeoi the districts under 
the Kutch Political Agency, and leaving three under Hydrated. 
The population of the nine districts was only about oO.OOO. 
The next duty devolving on the Government was to provide 
police for the districts. In a short time 5 Jemadars and 110 
Horsemen were collected, and were gradually trained to the dn- 
tics of Police. The forts of the desert, Nowakote, Mittee, and 
Samkote were now garrisoned with Sodas, a measure likely to 
secure the confidence of that tribe m our bovenimon . The 
rights and immunities of the conquered chiefs oi Aiiui r anc Par- 
k ur were carefully respected. When the amount of heir for¬ 
mer revenue was proved, they were compensated in that amount 
an.l some received allotments of land, rent-free. In the reign 
of the Ameers, the Kardars appear to have collected a grazing 
tax from the shepherds, but as it was so irregularly levied, it 
may be viewed in'tlie light of a perquisite, and consequently no 
arrangement was necessary for tins. 

Custom Duties .-The average annual sum received by the 
landed proprietors in Parkur, during 1845, 184b andJg 7 ’ 
taken as the' sum for which compensation should be gi anted , 
it amounted to Rupee* 5,463, ,»d the dUburoemen, of tto 
as compensation to ihe Patkur Zemindms, for tie loss ott^r 
chare in the town and frontier duties, was sane. 10 mA by bo- 
vernmeut, and lias been accordingly paid to them 
since. After 1848 most of tlie duties i were abolished, and m 
1852 they were entirely done away with. 1 lie u.sult of tins 
was that all articles were reduced in price, aud inci eased in 
demand, conferring a benefit on the inhabitants as well as on the 
manufacturers, many of whom were British. 

Population .— Tn 1854 a census of Sind was taken, and the 
population of Tlmrr and Parkur was found to be as follows: 

1 1 Males. Females. Total. 

23,015 18,520 41,535 

classified according to castes, we find the result to be : 

^" Mahomodans. Hindoos. Total. 

] 3,364 28,171 41,535 

r census of the population was taken, with the 
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Jn JS5C anotlu 
following restilb: 

Males. 

29,160 


Females. 

21,913 


Total. 

51,073 


Mahomeda. 

20,129 


Hindoos. 

30,944 


Total. 

51,073 
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Children. 

3,561 

Land Tenure and Assessment .—The permanent tenure of the 
land is much more prized than the value of its productions. 
The difficulties in the way of a permanent Settlement are T u¬ 
morous. At present the cultivator has a light to cultivate 
the land for a certain annual sum of money, for—say—10, 20, 
or 30 years, during which time Government cannot increase the 
assessment, while lie may after any season throw up the land. 
The assessment is levied in an unsatisfactory way, and frequent¬ 
ly occupies several months. Towards the end of 1854, Mr. 
Frerc, Commissioner in Sind, visited the Thurr and Parkur dis¬ 
tricts, and sanctioned the introduction of a flked assessment, in 
lieu of the Battaee system above alluded to. The number of 
fields measured and assessed appears to be as follows : 

Total Government Total Assessment. Average rate per 

Fields. Iieega of 1600 Sqr. \ r ds* . 

0,005 16,42S 3 Annas. 

In famine years nothing ri to be levied. 

Staple Products and Trade.— Ghee is the staple product of the 
Tlmrr. Gogul and Gum are exported to Kutch and Guzerat, to 
a considerable extent. Of grains Tull, lambo, Sarseea, and Er- 
rendeea. are exported. The chief Imports are cotton and mo¬ 
lasses. There is in Thurr a Salt lake of considerable importance, 
producing large quantities of Salt annually. From 1st May 
18 15 to 16th March 1846, 60,028 Indian maunds were exported. 

1 he . trifling duty of Es. Z5% per 100 bullock loads or 2 Annas 
per maimd, was levied. 

Establishment. —The Thurr and Parkur districts are urnl r 
ic Assistant Political Agent m Kutch. As a Magistrate m 
! in / Y ns l le ed quarters are in Kutgfi. No pay, however, i > at- 
e( 0 charge of these districts, which arc, for revenue 
«nn po.icc purposes, divided into Kardarates as follows : 

Th ® n .J s * Hardarat® comprises the Deepla aud Bull.v.-ovc dis- 

Tlie 2nd Kar.l urate eompri-cs tlic Aliiter, Ulamkoio, and 
Sing ala district, 

2 u 
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Showing an increase iu two years of 


Males. 

6,145 


Females. 

3,383 
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3rd Kardarate comprises the Ycerawow district, in the 
Thurr and Parkur districts. 
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There are at present one Kardar and one Deputy Kardar in 
each Ktirdarate. * These officials transact all the revenue and 
judicial business of their respective charges, besides making in¬ 
vestigations into and reporting all police cases in Guzerattee. 


Crime, fyc .—Owing to Col. Roberts's settlement in 1844, there 
has been a most gratifying charge in 20 years. The number of 
men brought to trial before the Magistrate in the year 1855, 
twenty-six, of whom nineteen were for camel stealing, four 
for receiving stolen property, two for being accessory to theft, 
and one for selling contraband opium. Of the 26 men brought 
to trial, 20 were inhabitants of the Thurr and Parkur, and 6 of 
the surrounding districts. This is a fair specimen of the amount 
of crime in the Thurr and Parkur for one year; serious crimes 
are of rare occurrence, and when they do occur are generally 
caused by the fair sex. 


police Arrangements .—The Police Force consists of five Jema¬ 
dars and ninety-six Sowars. The Police officers have no judi¬ 
cial powers. The forts of Nowakote, Mittee and Islamkote have, 
oince the conquest, been garrisoned by Soda Killadars, and 
twelve footmen each, the Killadars being selected from the Soda 
Chiefs of the Mittee and Islamkote districts before mentioned. 
They were entertained to take care of the forts, more to give 
them employment, and confer on them a mark of confidence, 
than with the view of their being of any material use for Police 
purposes. 


Education , Climate , <yc.—Three schools have been established 
in the Thurr and Parkur, at Nuggur, Islamkote, and Mittee. 
The number of boys receiving education is as follows : 


Nuggur, 

... J01 

IslarriBbtc, 

... 34 

Mittee,... 

... 35 


170 


No fee is levied from the parents, and the cost of the whole 
Educational establishment- is Rs, 115 per mensem. The lan¬ 
guage taught is Guzeratee. The climate resembles that of 
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utch, but the extremes of heat and cold are greater. Fevers, 
rheumatism and small pox are the prevalent diseases. A native 
hospital assistant is to be stationed at Nuggur. 


Subsequent to 1855 various public works have been under¬ 
taken, such as Roads, Schoolrooms, Tanks, cce. which are now 
either completed or in progress. 

Animals , Sfc .—The desert horses are small but very hardy. 
The estimated number in the Thurr and Parkur is fourteen 
hundred Numbers of Bullocks are reared, and about five 
thousand arc annually exported to Guzerat. They realize from 
15 to 20 Rupees per head. Camels are also very numerous, 
numbering at present about ten thousand. Wheeled convey¬ 
ances are unknown in the Thurr and not much used in Parkur, 
and camels are generally used as beasts of burthen. 


A comparison of the Revenue and Expenditure shows a seri¬ 
ous annual deficit. 


The figures for seven years are as follows :— 


1849-50. 

1850-61 

Revenue. 

1851-52. 1852-53. 1853-54. 

1834-55. 

1855-60. 

35,782 

19,069 

34,1 19 24,422 

6,515 

24,370 

29,961 

15,995 

13,228 

Expenditure . 
47,010 45,191 

42,794 

43,406 

42,972 

10,213 

24,109 

Deficit . 
12,861 20J69 

36,279 

’ 19,036 

12,901 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 
For 1858-59. 


Che total value of the Imports and Exports into and irom 
Bengal (including Chittagong, Balasorc and the Proving • ^ 
Vvracan and Tenasserim) is staled for the year 18* ^ ’9, u 
Rupees 35,58,97,969, and the duties (net) of. custom* coiin a- a 
during the same period, arc stated at Rupees 1,56,9*1.2 Jiu 


There was a total increase on the average value of the c 
merce and duty collections during the throe preym;^ y,a^ 
1855-50, 1856*57 and 1857-58 of Rnpc^ 15 , 5 b, ( ‘o9 mid Iv 
pee-: 22 y .>5;207.\ respectively, as shown iu the anaevea tl 1 
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he Imports show an increase over the previous year oi 
2,93,75,439. The Exports exhibit an increase of 1,38,13.367. 

The Import ancl Export of Treasure on private account during 
the year, lias decreased to the extent of Rs. 1,93,65,842 and 
its, 23,67,223 respectively. 


The Government consignments, inclusive pf Treasure for the 
vear, are stated at Rs. 61,14,600 for Imports, and Rupees 
2,10,53,893 for Exports, shewing a decrease oi Rupees 30,00,688 
in Imports, and an increase of Rupees 27,50,141 in Exports. 

The ,alue of Piece Goods imported amounts to Rupees 
4,60,73,924 showing an increase on the previous year of Rupees 
1,74,10,431. The increase in other articles was large, viz.. 
Apparel (Rupees 9,56,330,) Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rupees 
29,66,167,) Machinery (Rupees 16,21,280) Malt Liquor ( Rupees 
0,24,404,) Spirits and AVines (Rupees 22,44,456,) 1 imbers and 
Planks (Rupees 5,51,319,) “ Manufactured Metals*’ have fallen 
off (R upees 5,62,948,) and Salt (Rupees 9,00,000.) 

The Export of staple articles of produce has increased, but 
there has been a decline in grain amounting to Rupees 30,28.663, 
and also in IIide 3 and Benares Opium ; detailed information will 
be found in the following tables :— 


nS i uetnent shewing the 1 

' due of Conan 

:rcc on the xce 

rage. 


j Imports. 

1 

i Extorts. 

Total. 

j 1855-56, . 

, 14,56,63,908 

14,18,90,654 

28,75,03,562 

1656-07, 

, 15,43,-2,170! 15,74,41,176 

31,17,63,348 

J] 857-58, 

I 16,60,61,901 

' 16,66,30,8081 

33,46,98,700 ! 

Tohil Rupees, 

^0,80,48,030' 40,50,71,640 

. 

93,40,19,679' 

Three years average, ... 

. 15,00,16,013 

1 

15,53,23,8801 

31,13,39,^93 

1*58-59, 

17,50,70,860 

18,08,87,093 

35,5' ,9/,962 

Increase Rupoes, ... 

1,00,54,850 

2,55,03,213 

4,46,58,069 
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Statement showing the Aggregate Value <■? the Pnampal Art ah s oh Thwart 
into Calcutta bit Xea in 1858-59, compared u nit similar hnrJorU 
in 1857-58. 


IA pparol, 


Beads, 
iBooks and Stationery, 
.Cabinet-Ware, ... 

I Chan k s, 

Cigars, 
j Coals, 
jCofFee, 

iCotton Twist and Yarn, 
iCotton Piece Goods, 

Drugs, 

Dyes, 

Fruits and Nuts, 

Glass-Ware, 

Gums, 

Hides, 

Tee, 

Instruments, Musical, 
Jewellery, 

Machinery, 

Malt Liquors, ... 
Manufactured Metals, 
[Medicine, 

Copper, 

Iron, ... 

Lead,... 

Quicksilver, 
g ") Spelter, 

S Steel,. 

\ I Tin, ... 

t Yellow Metals, 
Military Stores, 

Naval ditto. 

Oilman’s ditto, ... 

Faints and Colors, „ 

tPerfumery, 

Porcelain and Earthen-Ware, 
Provisions, 

Silt, 

Silk Goods, 

Spiers, 

dSpiritK, 

“* im l"■-ns and Plunk*, 

* mbrolla. 

I Wlno«. 

I Woollens, 

Sundries, 


Merchandize, 

Treasure, 


1857-58. 


1858,59. 


21,84,574 
4.57,731 
10,95,221 
2,91,6261 
74,G98| 

4.45.71S 
3,46,775 
3,01,217 
62,30,55(1; 

2,86,43,493 
1,54,977 
4,49,150 
10,03,212 
4,69,(04 
68,652 
6,80,479 
1,91,849 
90,075 
5.97.600 
30.73,229 
i 9,56,266 
65,55,702 
1.70.394 
20,76,215 
18,36,745 
2,33,7251 
2,21,317* 

2,56,996, 

1,29,4121 
4,71,108! 

3,17,0371 
16,551, 

4.42,243 
4,31,916! 

4,07,3331 
1,72.3611 
1,24,281’ 

6,71.444 
34,29,278 
3,97,4 46 
9,74,429 
9,81,9561 
3,32,5581 
5,87,1991 
12 ,Q 1,5591 
10,71,6991 
39,06,11 

7,60,20.2 I6j 10,35,03,1*72 


31,40,904 
2,27.665 
10,88,486 
3,46,7< 7 
3,19. 
2,96,317 
6,84,995 
3,02,925 
91,96,723 
4.60,53.92! 
1,87,290 
3,94,026, 
10,12,028 
4,23,072 
1,06,419' 
7,04,8371 
1,38,557 
1,09,520 
8,47,180 
46,94,509 
15, SO, 670 
59,92,7541 
2,36,071 
26,72,6071 
18,31,949, 
42,0961 
59.566 
3,93,3$0 
55,080 
'4,72,095 
2,46,749 
9,056 
3,46,031 
4,84.238 
6,05,619 
1,78,161 
2.06,898 
6,25,4 541 
21 , 03,675 
4,59,710 

ll,71,M 

15 , 83.704 
0,83.''77 

26,42 207 
13 , 72.039 

£2,42,691 


8,16,6 


;2,:17| 6,19 75 


,593 


lolal Rupeo*, 


15,05.82,4351 16,54 81,271 
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5* SPECIE AND BULLION. 


IMPORTS. 

1857-58. 

. 1858-59. 

United Kingdom, 

4,42,82,958 

1,98.80,773 

Aden, ... 

27,058 

94,907 

America, North, ... 

' 20,250 

20,500 

Arabian Gulf, 

3,14,050 

1,47,291 

Bourbon, 

11,50,565 

10,25,681 

Cape of Good Hope, 

4,200 

4,200 

Ceylon,... 

7,75,663 

14,51,395 

C Hong-Kong, 

55.18,340 

1,51,56,909 

China, < 

(Other Ports, 

57,48,025 

75,69,018 

France, 

59,29,926 

18,50,863 

Malta, ... 

2,84,950 

4,000 

Mauritius, 

11,55,197 

9,97,858 

New South Wales, 

11,17,477 

5,59,572 

I 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca, 

15,22,949 

35,09,744 j 

Persian Gulf, 

1,07,000 

86,250 1 

| 

Suez, 

26,16,241 

20,84,739 

Sumatra, 

13,500 

410 

50 

Trieste, 


Bombay, 

52,12,637 

24,99,361 # 

Madras,..- 

51,75,514 

37,77,069 

Rangoon, 

6,44,344 

4,13,928 

1 Pondicherry, • * 

40,963 

8,13,600 

Total Rupees, - 

,j 8,15,62,217 

1 6,19,77,59m 
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SPECIE AND BULLION. 

EXPORTED BY SEA. 


• 

1857-58. 

1 

1858-59. 

United Kingdom, . 

17,600 

5,460 

Bourbon, . 

1,05,100 

96,072 

Ceylon, . 

9,16,157 

2,91,030 

( Hong-Kong, . 

China, < 

1,67,324 

13,103 

( Other Ports, . 

5,20,081 


Mauritius, ... . 


34,500 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca, ... 

2,43,937 

1,39,696 

Sue 2 ,. 

800 

Bassciu, .. . 

1,13,716 

1) 

Bombay, .. . 

2,50,242 

7,650 

Coconada, ... . 

1,00,000 

6,000 

Madras, .I 

11,35,480 

8,30,723 

Rangoon, ... . 

12,77,578 

11,59,620 

J Total Rupees, 

48,57,015 

26,83,858 


!n 1857-58 
In 1858-59 


Bills Drawn hj the Home Authorities. 

' ' **' ••* ••• M| l\ S* 


5 1,54,868 
1,57,81* 


decrease. Rupees,... 


49,77,0*9 


Bills Drawn on the Home Authorities. 

Iu 1857-58 
In 1858-59 

*** •«• «•* **• 

Decrease, Rupees, . 


IL. 4,Q2,858 
„ 2,17,058 


1 . 85 , 79 ® 


V 


'3 
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_ ^ont allowing the Aggregate Value of the Principal Articles of 
Export from Calcutta hy Sea in 1S58-59, compared irith .similar 
Exports in 1S57-58. 
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1 ’ 

] 857-58. 

185S-59- 

Apparel, ... 

50,264 

85,240 

: Hooks, • • • • • 

•Gotten Goods, 

2,077 

1,787 

0,74,981 

6,65,949 

j . „ Wool, ' . 

1,13,408 

41,072 

Cowries, ... 

33,72S 

7,214 

Drugs, ... . 

4.04,798 

1,57,987 

( Indigo,. 

1,34,58,121 

1,74,38,771 

% es > / Other Sorts, ... 

3,36,638 

8,60,838 

Grain, 

2,00,92,891 

34,77,260 

1,56,78,701 

Gunnies and Bags, 

59,97.764 

Hide.®, 

44,78 939 1 

38,40,712 

Horns, 

98,693 

99.527 

Jute, 

30,32,039 

52,51,490 

Lae, 

10,61,827 

7,92.207 

Naval Stores, 

3,73,858 

3,06,397 

Oils, 

3,54,672 

5 20,685 

,. . ( Beliar, ... 

: . 1 

3,38,56,511 

■ 4.59,85,31: 

1,36,04,680 

57,GO,989 

• 

1,07,850 

2.32,919 

re, ... ...j 

35,35 614 

45,77.748 

Seeds, ... ... ...i 

45,56,513 | 

82,07,425 

Shawls, Cashmere, 

1,25,235 

2,11,370 

Silk Piece Goods, 

16,28,721 

29,07,815 

1 ,, llaw and Cocoons, 

80,88,193 

75,94,345 

•Spirits, Bum, 

66,907 ' 

17,716 

Sugar, . 

1,00,14,411 

1,43,97.039 

pTallow,. 

91,645 

1,35,940 

STobaeco, ... 

3,81,513 

4.00,919 

IW.lx and Wav Candles,. 

1,07,544 

1,32,661 

'Sundries, ... . 

16,51,026 

13,70,139 

Total, . 

Imports Re-Exported 

I 12,58,63,560 

14,37,08,685 

58,19,243 

G2,35,771 

Total, .. .-| 

13,16,82,803 : 

14,99,44,456 

Treasure, • .. 

48,57,015 

25,83,858 

Total Rupees, 

13,65,39,818 

15,25,28,311 
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Calcutta Price Gut rent exhibiting the Highest- and .Lowest Alar) 
Prices of Goods nr*ported by Sea, from the 1st Alai/ 1858 
to tic 30 th April 1859. 
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Akcrkornh or Pellitory, 

Ale, Allsopp’s 

„ 1>*i68* 

„ Other Marks, 

ALmorni, ... 

Aloes, 

Alum, 

Aniseed, Star, 

Antimony, 

Arsenic, White, 

" ^d, . 

„ Yellow. 

„ Orpiment, 

Aisafoctida, 

Beads, Seed, Europe, 

„ Aleppo, Red, 

„ Small, Red, . . 

„ Common, 

„ China, 

„ Roodrag or Genetries, ... 
Bedana, or Quince Seed, 
Betclunt, 

Bottlet, ... 

Brimstone ... 

„ Medicinal, 

Broad Cloth, Superfine, 

„ Ordinary, ... 

Bunting, 

Camphor, 

Canvas, 

Cardamum, 

Cassia, China, 

Catechu, 

Chalk, . 

Chunks, Green of Sr-rte, 

White of Sorts, 

China Root, 

Cloves, 

Coals, 

C k Lineal, 

Cocoa, 

Cucoanuts, 

Coffee, Mocha. 

„ Other Places, 

Coir, Muldivo, 

Copperas, 



1 Highest 

Lowest 


j Price. 

Price. 

articles. 

Rs. As. P. 

i 

i 

Ri’. As. P, 


Per Md. 
Ter hhd. 


Per md, 


Per seer. 
Per ind. 
Per lb. 


Per box 
Per 1,000 
Per md. 

Per 100 
Per md. 

Ter yard 
»» 

Per piece. 
Per md. 
Per bolt 
Per 6eer* 
Per rad. 


Per 100 

19 

Ter md. 
Per seer. 
Per md. 
Per seer. 

Per’1,000 
Per rad. 


80 0 
85 0 
85 0 
75 0 
11 8 
24 0 


25 

18 


14 O 
8 0 
40 0 
1 4 


13 

1 

7 

40 

20 

40 

4 

10 

4 

20 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


12 0 0 
4 0 


28 0 
10 8 


1 

5 

a 
o 
0 
1 

6 
1 0 

55 0 
22 " 
20 o 

7 * 

2 0 


0 

80 

O 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

Uj 

0 

S 

0 

Uj 

0 

20 

0 

°i 

0 

3 

o 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Uj 

0 

15 

0 

O' 

0 

22 

0 


0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 

88 

0 

o' 

0 

1 

2 

of 

0 

• 12 

0 

O 

0 

1 

2 

O 

0 

7 

0 

o' 

0 

82 

0 

01 

01 

20 

0 


°l 

32 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

o; 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 12 

0 

•; 

0 

I 12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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w Price Current exhibiting the Highest an cl Lowest Market 
ices of Goods imported by Sea from-the Ut May ISdS to the 
30 th April 18 S9.—(Continued.) 


<SL 


articles. 


Corals, Good, 

Ordinary, 

Cordage, 

Corks, 

Corrosive Sublimate 
Cowries, 

Cnbcbs, 

Dammer, 

Dates, Bussorab, 
Dragon’s Blood, 
Elephant’s Teeth, 
Fish, Dried, 

Gal ingall, 

Gallnuts, 

(Glue China, ... 
[Gum Ammoniac, 
Arabic, 
bdellium, 
Beniamin, 
Copal, ... 
Gamboge, 
Mastic, ... 

„ Myrrh,... 
j „ Olibanum, 
(Gunpowder, Sportin 
Horn-', BuQkloc, 
laing Glass, ... 
bead, Rod, 

„ White, ... 

LignUtn Vit®, 

Mace, 


?> 

V 


Highest Price. 


Per sa. wt 


Per cwt. 
Per Gross. 
Per seer. 
Per rod. 


Per 

Per 


seer 

md. 


Per 

Per 


seer. 

md. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


lb. 

100 

lb. 

md. 


Per seer. 

METALS and SEMIMETALS. 


Copper, Brower or Sheet, 

„ Bolt,- 

Sheathing, 

Composition Nails, 

’’ Old, ... 

” Tile and Ingot, 

”, Japan, 


Per md. 


11 

>» 

»* 

V 

17 

11 


Es. As. r. 


8 0 0 
10 ' 0 0 
18 0 0 


2 2 0 

4 0 0 
22 0 O 
62 0 0 
16 0 0 

6 8 0 

5 0 0 
230 0 0 


10 

45 


10 8 0 
9 0 0 
33 0 0 
11 0 0 
12 0 0 
18 0 O' 
0 0 
0 0 
80 0 0 
45 0 0 
2 0 0 
12 0 0 
8 0 0 
1 8 0 
16 0 0 
7 0 0 
12 0 0 
15 0 0 
3 8 0 
2 0 0 


49 6 0 
48 14 0 
46 12 0 

42 8 0 

43 6 0 
60 9 0 
52 9 0 


Lowest Price. 


Rs. As. P. 


8 0 0 
10 0 0 


14 

2 

3 


0 0 
0 0 
4 0 
16 0 0 
38 0 0 
12 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 8 0 
9 0 0 
30 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
12 0 0 


C 

4 

200 


5 

45 


0 0 
0 0 
70 0 0 
42 0 0 

2 0 0 
12 0 0 
6 0 0 

1 4 0 
10 0 0 

7 0 0 
9 0 0 
11 8 0 

2 0 0 
1 10 0 


45 12 0 
43 8 0 
43 0 0 

39 5 0 

40 14 0 

51 0 0 

46 12 0 
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(St 


\lcutta Trice Current exhibiting the Highest and Lowest Market 
Trices of Goods imported bg Sea from the 1st May 18 5S to the 
SOt/i April 1859.—( Continued .) 


ARTICLES. 

Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

Es. As. 

p. 

Iron, Knees, ... •. 

Per 

cwt. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

„ Sheet, . 

Per 

md. 

. 5 

14 

0 

4 

13 

0 

„ Anchors, 

Per 

cwt. 

13 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

„ Kails, .* >.* 


» 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Hoop,. 

Per 

md. 

5 

2 

0 

4 

9 

0 

„ Swedish, Square, 


»> 

*i 

i 

0 

0 

C 

O 

0 

„ Swedish, Flat,. 

,, English, Square, 


11 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


9 * 

4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

English, Flat,. 


11 

4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ English Bolt, 


99 

4 

4 

0 

3 

S 

0 

,, Bound, Kod and Nail, 


91 

5 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Kentledge, . 

Per 

cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lametta, 

Per 

corge. 

4 

6 

0 

4 

.4 

0 

Lead, 1 g, ••• •• •• 

Per 

md 

9 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

„ Sheet, .. 


11 

11 

4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

Orseclue, Europe, . 

Per 

lb. 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

„ China, . 

Per 

box. 

132 

0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

Quicksilver, . 

Per 

seer. 

2 

5 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Steel, Swedish, . 

Per 

md. 

10 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

[Spelter, .... . 

TinPlates, . 


ii 

17 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Per 

box. 

40 

O 

0 

25 

0 

0 

„ Block, new, . 

Per 

md. 

44 

10 

0 

42 

10 

0 

Nutmeg, .* 

Per 

seer. 

1 

14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

„ Wild, . 

Per 

md. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Oil, Earth, . 


ii 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

», Fish, . 


ii 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Coooanut, . 


ii 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

o < 

» Linseod,. 

Peri 

gallon. 

2 

12 

0 

o 

M 

8 

0 

*> Fandal Wood, ... 

Per' 

seer. 

22 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 f 

» Hose, 

Per 

Sft. wt. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

o 

Tu»m Kmtine. 

^ a)n L ,,r Sorts, 

Per, gallon. 
Per lb. 

o 

o 

12 

6 

0 

0 

J 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black, ]][ 

Per 

md. 

13 

8 

0 

12 

6 

0 

» Long, 

Pipes, Watci . 

Pitch,. 

I Porter, ... *’[ 

i Pru nca, Busso rah, 

Per 

Pci 

Per 

Per 

ii 

each. 

barrel 

hbd. 

rad. 

14 

0 

11 

75 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«° 

0 1 

12 

8 

1 6b 

8 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 ! 
s 

[Raisins, Bussorah, ... 


10 

0 

(1 

s 

o 

? 

[Rattan, . 

Per 

ii 

lb. 

0 

2 

0 J 

5 

0 

If 1 

Red Ochre, ... 

Per 

md. 

9 

0 

oj 

1 
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■uua Price Current exhibiting the Richest anil Lowest MM 
Pricer, of Goods imported by idea from the 1st May ISOb to the 
30 th April 1859.— {Concluded?) 


ARTICLES. 


Red Wood or Red Sanders 
Rose Water, ... ••• ••• 

Rosin, ... . 

Bussorah, 

Saffron, . 

Sago, Pearl, . 

Sallop Misry, . 

Sandal Wood,. 

„ Ordinary, ... 

[Sarsaparilla,. 

Segars, Manilla, . 

(Senna Leaf,. 

|Skins, Morocco, . 

„ Goats, Madras, 

iStiok Lac, . 

iTar, Stockholm, 

' T ea of Q nalities, ... «.. 

Tobacco, American, . 

Tortoise Shell, . 

Twine, Europe, 

Varnish, . 

Verdigris, . 

|Vern dlion,. 

Wax, . . 

Wood, Mahogany, . 



j 

Richest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

1 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Per 

md. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Per barrel. 

5 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 


5) 

seer. 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Per 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Per 

md. 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Per 

seer. 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Per 

md. 

22 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 



4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Per 

”seer. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Per 

1,000 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Per 

md. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Per 

piece. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Per 

100 

56 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Per 

md, 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Per 

barrel 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Per 

chest 

85 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

Per 

lb 

•l 1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Per 

seer 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Per 

lb 

J 0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Per 

gallon 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Per 

md 

L 160 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

Per 

boa 

c. 122 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

Per 

me 

1. 56 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Per 

foo 

t. 0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 


« 



























'/ incipai A) fairs of Import aid Export 


to and from Chittagong in 
and Exports in 1857*58, 


1858-59, compared 


with similar Imports 



BIPORTS. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Increase. 

■ 

Decrease. 

( 

1 

EXPORTS. 

% 

i 

Betdnuts, 

3,493 

632 


2,861 

Grain, ... 

rV)cviuimts 

12,220 

19,311 

7,091 

... . 

Piece Goods, ... 

... 

828 

1,289 

461 

. 

|Ditto Oil, ... ... 

769 

2,307 

1,538 

„ ... 

Sugar and Sugar Candy, 

... 

15759 

1,668 

... .. 

14,091 

jOoir --.ml Coir Rope, ... 

15,290 

17,012 

1,722 

99 

Tobacco, 

Rammer, 

• < rraiiij ... ... 

1,064 

965 

12,039 

l5,039 

^ Goods, ... 

1 Porcelain & Earthen- 

[••• 

i 

1,054 

1,054 

. 

Twitft and Yarn, 

t 

ware, ... ... 


2,981 

2,081 

. 

Timbers and Planks, ... 

i Spices,... 


857 

857 

.3,239 

.Sundries, 

7,702 

4,463 

. 

Sundries, 

Tot at, ... 

57,125 

64 578 

24,504 

17,051 

Treasure, ... 

63,500 

39,800 

... . 

23,700 


Total Rupees, 

1,20,625 

i 

1,04,378 

24,504 

1 

j 49,751 

Total Rupees, ... 


! 


1857-58. 1858-59. 


2,60,964- 

58,111 

8,301 

210 

6,222 

1,138 

8,636 

5,835 

401 

... 

2,742 

3,008 

12,835 

4,335 

1 

3,00,10 li 72,637 

) 
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Articles of Import and Export into and from Bahsore 
1858-59, compared vAth similar Imports and Exports in 1857-58. 



IMPORTS. 

1857-58. 

! 

1858-59. 

Cotton Piece Goods, . 

.. ••• . 

104 

■ 

Cocoanuts, . 

. 

194 

Grain, . 

••• .. 

1,174 

Naval Stores, . 

. 

1,384 

Turmeric, ... 

. 

440 

Sundries, ..* 

37 

6 

Total Rupees, ... 

37 

3,302 

EXPORTS. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Grain, . 

34,874 

85,979 

Sundries,... . 

169 

118 

Total Rupees,. 

35,043 

86,097 

























MIN/Sr^ 



rclpnl Article* of Import and Export into and from Arracan in 1858-59, compared withsimilar Imports an 

Export8 in 1857-58. 


,§L 


i 

IMPORTS 

■ 

i 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

EXPORTS. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

t 

[Apparel, . 

8,413 

0.9G2 

Dyes, Cutch, ... 


15,854 

!-Ale, Beer, 

5,740 

12.420 

Grain, ... 

61,06,938 

27,31,611 

i Brandy and Gin, 

12,134 

15,927 

G unnies and Bags, 

7,800 

(Coffee,. 

10,952 

Hides, ... 

2.481 

'.Cotton Goods, ... 

9,S67 

60,495 

Horns, ... 

1.340 


{Fruits and Nuts, 

14,237 

Rattans, 

208 

2,024 

(Gunnies and Bags, 

. . 

23,491 

Salt, 

. 

11,565 

| Metals, Iron, ... 

8,426 

6,302 

Tobacco, 

64,357 

'Molasses and Jaggery, 

(Oils, . 

Timbers, 

13,110 

]2»l94 

Sundries, 

3,672 

8,385 

11,252 

603 

Total, 

61.68,996 

27.80,189 

5Wines, ... 
j Woollens, Carpets, 

3,314 

3,939 

7,160 

Treasure, 

2,982 

- | 

{Sundries, 

| Total, . 

Treasure, 

1,52,612 

2,01,758 

2,26,350 

90,035 

2,76,827 

2,46,459 

Total Rupees, . 

61,71,D7S| 

27,80,18D ( 

Total Rupees, 

4.28,108j 

5,23,28C| 



< 














































);•/<: etjwi? Art him of Import and Purport into and from the Temtserm Provinces in 1358-59, compared uiik 

simitar imports and Exports in 1857-58. 


<SL 


IMPORTS. 


Apparel, 

•Book: and Stationery, 
jCotton Goods,... 
(Fruits and Nuts, 
iGrain, ... 

Malt Liquors, ... 
'Metals, 

Molasses or Jaggery, . 
Naval Stores, ... 

Silk Goods, 

Spirits, 

Tobacco, 

Wines, 


1857-58. 


1858-50. 


0,14,880 


15,707 
48,976! 
32 467! 


EXPORTS. 


27,679 Dyes, Cutch, 
7,559 Earthen-Ware, 
6,85,034 Fruits and Nuts, 
1,12*617 Fish Maws, 
72.788 Grain, 

57^590 Oils, ... 
28,76ojstick Lae, 
85.247JTimbers, 


13,542 

1,22,307 

23,007 


01,893 

89,896 

5 

88,221 

15,607 


Sundries, 

Total, 

Treasure, 


1857-58. 


1,910 

9,42,035 


1S58-59. 


11,802 

8,652 

7,545 


20,46,010 


0,60,705 

13,976 

3,852 

26.01,884 


15,21,730] 9,20,200 


Woollens, 

Sundries, 

8,37,852 

27 , 00 / 

5,95,716 

iotai liupees, . . 



Total. 

17,08,898 

20,04,752 




Treasure, 

1,06,570 

8,39,281 




Total Bupees, 

18,15,468 

28,44,033 



. 


51,11,691 

1,08,425 


42,28,622! 

77,3411 
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The gross receipts of the Custom House for the year 1858-59 
amount to Rs. 1,62,95,827 and the net customs Revenue to Rs. 
1,55,41,766 showing an increase on the previous year of Rs 
31,12,657. 


The Tonnage of Calcutta inwards was 672,140 Tons belong¬ 
ing to 950 vessels, being a decrease on the previous year of 78 
vessels and 42,889 Tons. Outwards there were 960 vessels, and 
676,196 Tons, being a decrease of 7 vessels, and au increase of 
18,047 Tons. 


Of the 960 vessels 497 were British, 130 American, 100 French, 
10* Steamers. Ihc rest were native craft and ships of various 
nations. 

The largest trade is with Great Britain, and is represented as 
follows:— 


IMPORTS. 


Merchandise, 

rp f Gold, 

Treasure, | Silver> _ 


Merchandise, 

m ( Gold, it, 

lrea S »«,| SUve - ti _ 


Rupees* 

EXPORTS. 


none* 


... 8*95,44.130 
3,40,969 
... 1,95,39,804 

... 10,94,24,903 


... 4,46,89,004 
5,460 


Ar , . . , Rupees, ... 4,46,94,464 

^ortli America seucis merchandise and treasure to the value 
of Rs. 11,38,054 and takes to the value of Rupees 1,23,20,585. 
(■hnia sends to the value of Rupees 2,53,39,097, and takes 
•>,17,09,368. France sends Rupees 39,56,488 and takes Rupees 
64,82,416. 


DOMESTIC CEREMONIES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF TATTA. 

Roiubay Records, Fo. /„ V. 

lWe I own of Tatta is situated in Sind, within three or fou« 
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ma^r of the banks of the Indus. It was once a famous an 
Sous city, but the unhealthy nature of the surrounding 
SS has caused a great decrease m the population which 
i-uv exceed 10 000. The inhabitants of this place are 
"Si’ attachto o£ usages and are jealous of anv interference 
f 1 r Thev keen up a number ot ceremonies connected 

V ' 1 Srths Marriages^and Funerals, which are not only unne- 
yxnli Births, AlaJ ° ive in their character as to brmg 

ecssauy, but ai P . conse quence of this state of 

many poor tami ies l. e s 0 lved to take measures tQ reduce 

io ,o without irritating the 

people* 


Si. 


of ho population .luring the previous »<> or 100 ,o«». 

™ ~ F* 

“‘'‘'“‘a 1 ’' hy ekSn “ ™“a SK'a LghSf 

mover in the reforms that were eventually introduceU. lu a 
letter dated 19th March 1859, he mentions havm enteied 
“ oommunictiun with .he late General Jacob, and with 3^d 
Jaber All Shah, and MoonsilV Syud Ameenoodm, all ot whom 
entered into his views. 


The Mahomedans of Tutta, had been in the habit of spend¬ 
er the greater portion of their money in these pubhc dis¬ 
plays. While in private they were almost reduced to star¬ 
vation, so that it might be said of them “ it was one day a 
feast, and the remainder of their lives a perpetual fast.” A great 
hindrance to reform was the female ascendancy in the town ; 

the frequent public ceremonies gave them an opportunity 
of meeting and gossiping together. Though it was thought 
1 ;r^ble to make the movement a voluntary act of the people, 
ae , S | tl . an uu order of the Governim nt, an official notification 
,at 1 “j fccommending the reduction of these expenses, and 
was iss ■ > assembly of the loading inhabitants, at which 
s'inid S ‘ meenoodin Wullud, and SyudMozidecn.MoonsiffofKur- 
SL SSd attend, and report the procoedinj. in the Com- 


MIN IST/f^ 
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iissioner. Accordingly on the 1st November 1850, a meeting 
was convened and, was addressed by Synd Amcenoodin in 
an appropriate speech in Persian, and then in Sindee. After 
the address was conducted a paper was laid before the assembly 
with two columns -for” and " against” the proposition, for 
reducing the Birth, Marriage and Funeral expenses. -The exam¬ 
ple being shown by several leading heads of families, the whole 
assembly signed in favour of the proposition, leaving the “ con¬ 
trary column (juite blank. A. statement was now drawn up 
showing the existing and the proposed expenses, and after some 
discussion on the details, it was adopted and ratified by a solemn 
declaration on the 1st chapter of the Koran. In his letter to 
Mr. Gibbs, the Moonsiff saysI am happy to state that the 
revised rules have been very cheerfully observed on every occa 
sion of a family ceremony which has taken place since the 
meeting; and the people appear the more satisfied, the mo v c the 
rules are acted upon/’ 


The appendix gives a detailed list of the expenses of domestic 
ceremonies, which consist chiefly of feasting, music, and distri¬ 
bution of money. The following is an abstract of the state¬ 
ment- :— 


2 D 2 



Ir Statement showing the Jijferenee. between the Expenses which were formerly incurred hj the Mdmne.de* 
puiciion of fait a in the celebration of Family Ceremonies, and those to he hereafter incurred on the same 

account. _ ___— 


<SL 


Total expenses f Tuerh Total expenses to be lotal Amount of de- 


Ceremonies. 


Total per-centage of decrease 


incurred 


incurred 


crease. 


in expenses proposed for the 
future. 



en 

5 

5 

+3 
do 
r—4 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

1st Clags. 

i 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

1st Class. 

m 

Js 

o 

es 

CM 

3rd Class. 

1st Class. 

co 

07 

.■5 

o 

a 

CM 

3rd Class. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Es. 

1 

j Es. j 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

[Rs. As.T. 

V 

Es. As. P. 

Es. As. P. 

, Birth . 

4,900 

1,330 

66 0 

550 1 

253 

146 

4,350 

1,077 

514 

87 10 7 

j80 15 8 

77 14 1 

( Marriage 

6,9 50 

3,102 

810 

1,185 

j 325 

15S 

5,765 

1 

2,777 

G52 

82 15 10 

1 

S9 8 7' 

80 7 lOi 

| 

\ Funeral . j 

3,550 

825 

395 

320 

97 

63 

3,230 

728 

332 90 15 9 

! 

88 3 10 

86 13 4] 
i 

Grand 
’ Total Rs. 

15,100: 

1 

5,257j 

1,865 

2,055 

G7o 

. 3G7 

13,345 

| 4,582 

i 

1,498|86 10 6 

Average. 
87 2 7 

i 

80 13 9' 

1 


03 

to 
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MADRAS PUBLIC WORKS. 
1858-59. 

Madras Records, No. LX I. 



The Report of the Public Works Department for 1858-59 
was issued by the Chief Engineer on the 31st August. The 
operations in new works were limited on account of the restric¬ 
tion upon public expenditure which had been imposed during 
the preceding year. Repairs however were made on those 
irrigation works which had been destroyed by the monsoon in 
certain districts. 

' In the budget of 1858-59 the sum of Rupees 71,77,575 was 
applied for on account of Public Work's. The Government 
of India granted only Rupees 14,59,236 for new works, and 
Rupees 21,18,261 for repairs. There was a sum subsequently 
sanctioned amounting to Rupees 10,13,714, giving a total of 
Rupees 45,91,231. From this however is to be deducted the 
grant for Hyderabad, (which has been disconnected from 
Madras,) of Rupees 1,35,413, leaving Rupees 44,55,818. The 
amount expended was Rupees 45,08,433, being Rupees 52,615 
over the grant. In new works the expenditure was in excess 
of the allowance by Rupees 1,87,668, in repairs it fell short by 
Rupees 1,35,053. The following is an abstract of the expen¬ 
diture :— 


Irrigation Works 
Communications 

■Buildings 


Die following are the 
pense for Irrigation works 


Ganjam 
Go cl a very 
Kistn&h* 
Nellore 
Cudilapah 
Bollary 
Chingleput 
North A root 
South A root 


New Works. 

Repairs. 

Its. 2,72,422 

Rs. 19,22,764 

3,49,944- 

7,97.735 

8,93,645 

2,71,923 

15,16,011 

29,92,422 

pts which incurred the chief ex- 

New Works. 

Repairs. 

Rs. 17,683 

Rs. 21,376 

49,379 

2,70,938 

53,545 

1,04,481 

56,344 

2.37,913 

16,807 

79,066 

4,1*51 

1,52,899 

• 48 

97,109 

26,343 

38,711 

7,190 

80,426 
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New Works. 

Repairs. 

Tanjore 

... Rs. 5,607 

Rs. 4,56,698 

Triehinopoly 

24,731 

1,69,145 

Madura 

••• ......... 

41,336 

Tinnevelly 

904 

51,454 

Coimbatore 

4,345 

' 31,168 

Salem 

2,733 

55,005 

Under the head of 

Communications, are 

included the fol 


lowing works: — 

Roads and bridges 
Navigable canals 
Ports and harbours 
Ferry boats 


New Works. 
Us. 3,23,243 
7,813 
18,888 


Rs. 


Repairs. 

7,60,462 

28,057 

4,857 

4,359 


Total 3,49,944 7,97,735 

And the districts in which the major part of these suras has 
been expended are with reference 
1. To roads and bridges. 



New Works. 

Repairs. 

Ganjam 

Rs. 25,881 

Rs. 24,971 

Nellore 

19,040 

35,127 

Cuddapah .... 

11,352 

36,909 

Bellarv 

1.217 

53,985 

Cliingleput 

26,262 

1,08,995 

North Arcot 

47,472 

57,569 

South Arcot 

3,534 

61,849 

Tanjore 

4,971 

44,598 

Triehinopoly 

6,788 

53,684 

Coimbatore 

10,528 

38,116 

Salem 

11,530 

33,602 

Canara 

15,824 

57,406 

Malabar 

53,170 

31,446 

!. To navigable canals. 


Godavery * ... 

6,313 

8,741 

Cliingleput 

... 

11,953 

Tanjore 

To ports and harbours. 

... 

5,344 

Tanjore ••• 

4,790 

2,458 

Madura 

12,797 


lie following we the various classes of Uuitdinos, with the 
fiounts laid out upon tl cm: 

♦ 

New Works. 

Repairs. 

Military ••• 

Rs, 6,73,935 

Rs 1,12,661 

Revenue 

33,481 

66,546 
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Ecclesiastical 

Marine 

Educational 
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New Works. 
... Es. 72,772 
85,074 
6,473 
19,800 
2,110 



Es. 60,074 
25,117 
6,537 
575 
2,413 


The largest expenditures on new Irrigation Works, were 
in the Godavery division, on account of the Weyairooand Ellore 
channel, Rupees 33,109; in the Kistnah division, on account of 
the canal opened to Nedamale, Rupees 38,940; in the Kellore 
district, on account of the re-coustruction of the Pennair anicut, 
Eupees 51,327; and in North Arcot, on account of the i’alar 
anicut, Eupees 23,969. The expenditure in the other districts 
being on works of less important character does not require special 
notice. 

In Taujore and Trichinopoly the expenditure on repairs of ir¬ 
rigation works amounted to Rupees 4,56,698 and 1,69,145 res¬ 
pectively; in the adjoining districts of Madura, Salem, and 
South Arcot, it was Rupees 41,336; 55,005; and 80,426. In 
Nellore the repairs amounted to Eupees 2,37,913; in Cuddapak 
79,066 ; in Bellary 1,52,899; in Chingleput 97,409; and in 
Tinnevelly 51,454. In the Godavery and Kistnah divisions the 
expenditure was Eupees 2,70,938, and 1,04,481 respectively. 
In the other districts it was limited. 


The average expenditure on irrigation works and repairs in 
Taujore in the 35 years closing with 1850-51, was a little 
more than a lakh of Eupees, that of the highest year (1850-51) 
being Eupees 1,73,395. In the year under review the 
expenditure for repairs amounted to four and a half lakhs of 
Eupees. 

The expe nditure on buildings was chiefly on account of the 
military works at Jackatalla, Eupees 3,05,118 ; Bangalore, Ru¬ 
pees 3,00,163; and Madras, 72,175. The expenditure for mili¬ 
tary buildings was also large in the Godavery division, Bellarv, 
ungleput, and Trichinopoly. * 

1 lie amount of traffic by Cochrane’s Canal is shown in the 
following statement 


1857- 58 

1858- 59 
Decrease 

tolls 148-6. 


Boats. Tons. 

9,324 1,29,643 Its. 

9,111 1,30,236$ 

111 ,JOf its 213. Increase in tons 593 J. 


Toll. 

32,410-12 
32,559- 2 
lucres sc in 


The chief items which 
were the following ;— 


contributed to the traffic oi the year 
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Boats. 

Tons. 

Tolt 

Rs. As. 

Chillies 

173 

2,184iV 

546 2 

Fairgots 

... 1,429 

32,125|- 

8,031 7 

Passengers 

... 2,029 

2,118 

529 8 

Paddy 

71 

1,163J- 

290 13 

Shells 

... 1,784 

24,008| 

6,002 1 

Salt 

... 2,225 

51,720 

12,930 0 

Wood 

539 

12,722:1 

3,180 9 


Sl 


iThe operations of the Lithographic Department were nearly 
the same in extent as during the preceding year. 

• Copies. Impressions. 

Maps and drawings ... 48,319 46,624 

Circular forms, &c. ... 1,55,221 1,25,403 


2,03,540 


1,72,027 


BOMBAY PUBLIC WOR|St 
1857-58. 

.Bombay Records, iVo. XL VI. 

In accordance with the arrangements that were made in No ¬ 
vember 1 '55, the Chief Engineer at the Presidency, Colonel 
Scott, sent in a report on the 23rd October 1858, on the progress 
of Public Works in Bombay, during the year 1857-58. 

The events of that year necessarily suspended all works that 
were not indispensible, niul the department was called upon to 
perform a large amount of work of an emergent character 
connected with the location of the European troops. 

"With ref- s mice to Tank irrigation, the magnificent Maduk Tank 
-which is the work of the Anagoondv Kings,-was probably never 
completed tot to extent proposed, andshould it beplaced in repair 
the value of the irrigation within the British Territory, would 
scarcely compensate lor the land in the Mysore Territory which 
would be destroyed. The principal works erected i i the Bel - 
., a um and Kolanoor districts were temporary barracks at Belganm, 
Kulladghce, aid Ivolapoor; a roaa from the' latter place to Bcej i- 
, ..,,,r is also in progress, a distance os about 101 milts. The Tanks 
•u Sholapoor are stated to be a failure, but the barracks for 
European troops, in the same place are very creditable to the 
Engineers 
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/ /"Wry.— In Dharwar Zillah there are ciglit talookas. r or 

1 ■ 1 ot t,1Ci!C a Maramut Maistry is appointed whose dutv i -o 
execute the repairs to tanks, roads. Government buildings &e 
Tills is » new system and is fouud to work verv well 
JLhe Mats try of Kode expended, from his first appointment in 
February 1856 up to lsfc April, 1858, the sum of Ks. 8*259-10-7 
being chiefly for repairing Tanks, Hoads aud Sheds. The 
•Maistry of Kaneebeduore expended in a similar wav Its, 
1,687-7-11. The Maistry of Hungal Us. 3,5til-l3-8, less Rs*. 
O30-12-7, expended by his predecessor. The Maistry of Bunk > 
poor, Ks. b, 4 _M -10-1<). i he Maistry of liooblee expended Its, 
2,027-1-0. The remaining three Maistries of Dharwar. NowK 
gopnd and Dumbut, were learning their work under the others. 


The comtniction of Roads was interrupted by the suspension 
of Public VVorks During the season under report only miles 
of first class road were completed, with the exception of drains and 
bridges. Of second class roads there were several in good, working 
order. The Cotton Soil roads are at times indented witb’rnts/bot 
not like those of the Guzerat Roads. In the Monsoon the roads 
are impassable foAlays together, owing to the heavy rain on the 
black soil, hut in dry weather the surface is hard, and pleasant 
to ride over. 


The following first class roads were proposed, and the first three 
were sanctioned. 


1. Dharwar to Kulgutghec. Turrus to Bunkapore. 

2. Hooblec to Sunguteekope. Bunkapore to Hurryhnr. 

6. Hooblee to Annigherry. Sumusghee to Hurlhully. 

4. Annigherry to Gudduck, and Hullykerry, Bunkapore to 
Moondai oor, and also lour second class roads. 

During the disturbances in the North West, the Dharwar for 
a.is p u, into an efficient state, and ueat temporary barracks wore 
' ' . ac commodation for two Companies of Infantry nnd 

uim o Artillery , together with fifteen of their families. 

an< t holcpmv —The Executive Engineer, Captain At. 
h. lokmsou, reports ij, c expenditure for tlie year as follows : 
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I;„°c£ a dik^foffice 5 , and MU** “*■**» 


Its. As. 
11,364 4 



pCjS-, and clearance of tidal rivers and 


creeks 

Li-dit-houses and beacons 

Rr!-tarnation of land from tbe sea ••• "• 

j,n a l s irri -rational bundaras, tanks, and vel 
1-ortifleations, magazines^ Military store-houses 

llaKack?, < and 8 bniliing» connected therewith . 
Schools 

Hospitals ••• , *"p 

t;hurcbes, burial-grounds, bcc. 

.lails and buildings for Police purposes 
Miscellaneous ... 


967 10 11 


3,951 4 8 


9,455 10 
53,946 0 


10 

6 


3,825 7 
3,641 13 


0 

6 


22,914 5 6 


Total ... 1,10,066 9 G 

i rrrp'it increase of office work, and tlie need of 

He complains £££$“££„ la8t ^ ivere forwarded in 

i -'S wi^tS numerous vouelters. Though the correspon- 
a S n extent is in Murathee there is not a single Carcoon 

tX pemSent efflee establishment. There is no proper Store- 

keeper, though such an officer is much needed. 

AVl h re f c r c ace to bridging tbe Mulpurba river near Kbana- 
D00r ma ny years ago, a native offered to bridge it on the 1 har- 
"u rom if he were permitted to appropriate the toll on it for 
ten vears. This statement is referred to in case Government 
should be disposed to entertain such tenders now. 

' Jiutnankerry. .The only work of any importance undertaken 

*i: ihe ;ear. was the new road over Pboouda 


, Hinted amount of cost Ks. l,33,79o, sanctioned amount 
“ l US ,’ r. oo'o expended its. 70,136-6 - 11 , expended during tbe 
,-ts. , g i()- 7 -l. The total height of the road calculated 

rear i V plateau, after making ;• cutting through the 

rom tb e 0 f 491 feet deep is 1,337| feet, and the elcva- 

jilge at j cVC i 0 f the sea is 1,996£ ieet. Tbe premature 

ion above - ns cau ged the works to be suspended in August; 
all of lu; avy^ & j ar g C . amount of work had been executed. 

>ut before t r number of labourers wr-s 272. Lieutenant 
.'he daily aveiage 
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itstead points out as a defect in this road, a return of 2,8 
Set near the top, and he proposed making it with a gradient, 
1 in 20|, uniformly for the same money, but this proposition 
was not accepted. The completion of this Ghaut as a military 
road, and the continuation ot the line to W aghotun is os the 
greatest importance, on account of the military force stationed 
at Kolapoor. The lowest estimated cost of this is Rs. 1,08,957. 
This road when completed would he 38 miles iu length, and 
would cost 11s. 4,538 per mile. Tables are given showing 
the mean rates of cost for the road works, &c. Two short 
roads were executed by convict labour, one near Adawlut the 
other near Hathkumbe. The travellers’ Bungalow at Dajecpoor 
was completed. 



Skolapoor .—Lieutenant W. W. Goodfellow, Executive En¬ 
gineer, reports the expenditure in his district during the year 
to have been as follows :— 


Roads and bridges... 

Irrigational works find wells... ... ... 

Fortifications, military store-houses, &c. 

Barracks, and buildings connected therewith ... 
Jails, and buildings for Police purposes 
Miscellaneous : —Government houses, cuteherries, 
travellers’ bungalows, dhurumsalas, ferries, post 
office ... ... ... ••• 


Rs. As. P. 
2,990 9 1 

7,607 14 1L 
2,749 8 7 

40,119 2 4 
46 6 4 


24,255 12 10 


Total . Rs. 77,888 6 l 

Regarding irrigational works and wells, the report speaks un¬ 
favourably. The sum of Rs. 63,859 was expended in 1856-57 
and Rs. 7", 607 in 1857-58, and still the tanks arc not in use; and 
this mouev lias remained unproductive. Want ol skill in their 
construction, and too much dependence on inexperienced natives 
are the causes of their inefficiency. The expenditure on account 
of Barracks was chiefly incurred for temporary accommodation 
for troops, being Rs. 26,413 for European Cavalry and Ks. 13,48*: 
for European Infantry. 

Sattara .— Captain M. R. Kcnuedy, Executive Eugineer, re¬ 
ports on the progress of works in his district. Ruat ", L ' 

the Wurrunda Ghaut was nearly completed in k *>ti-DG me 
owing to the suspension of all Public Works, delay was occasion- 

iK a ,, 
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1 when the 
obtained. 
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work was resumed labour was not so reaffily 


The Total amount estimated was 
The Total amount expended, 


Rs. 9M“1-Q 0 

91,114-2-10 


Balance, ••• K s - 1,856-13-2 
The line is now quite practicable lor cart traffic. 9 he 
cleared road from near lvirdosee to Zoonud was nearly com- 
nleted. The road from Chiploon to Kurav via the lvoornbuarU 
Ghaut was in a very backward state as may be seen from these 


figures; 

Estimated, 

Expended, 


45,231-0 0 
10,157 6-5 


Balance, Rs. 35,073-9-7 

A very useful Field Work was erected round the arsenal at 
Sattara, which proved to be exactly fitted for tbe circumstances 
for which it was intended during the mutinied. 


Barracks were also constructed under circumstances of great 
difficulty, and at a cost of Its. 23,002-8-3. 

Projects are stated for forming and bridging the road between 
Sattara and the Warna River, including a bridge oyer the 
Quoiua at Kurar for which the estimated expense is As. i. 

This road which would be 60 miles in length, and the Quoma 
bridge, ar: very important for military purposes. Widening 
the Knilghur Ghaut to 16 feet; estimate Us. 9,362 ; and clear- 
ing a line of Road from Zoonud to Puuderpoor, estimate Rs. 
20,350 have not yet been proceeded with. 


The principal projected works are the following:— 

Road from Sattara to Mliar, estimate ... lis. 3,60,224 


Bridges between Sattara and the Warna ... 78,133 

Eight Mahalkurries’ Cutcherries, ... ... 49,758 

Road from Sattara to Poonah via the 

Kamatkee Ghaut and Shcerwal, ... 1,98,800 

. Lunatic Asylum at Dapoolce, . 2,90,000 


Cantai’i Kennedy complains of tbe removal of officers before 'hey 
1 a-e completed "their work by which means much of their labour 
• \ 0 st He concludes his report by a valuable table of expen- 
inenffi o)i the strength of various kinds of timbers procurable in 
the Sattara district:-. 
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'^Foona Colleetorate .—Lieutenant Duncan, Acting Execufrvcf 
ngineer, reports that little was clone during the year in 
roads, except in the way of finishing and repairing. The 
road from the Jarnsetjee Bund to Magholee, and the branch 
to Hoik nr as well as the road from Magholee to the end 
of the Poona Colleetorate and the Bombay Mail road arc 
completed. The Bridge 1 , over the Kurra river, commenced 
in May 1S5G, and stopped in February 1857 is still unfinished, 
and Government are urged to sanction its completion. The 
principal military works were, ihe barracks and hospital at 
Khandaila, the works at Poorundhur, and the pendalls on the 
Ahmednuggur road. Great difficulty was experienced in erect¬ 
ing the first mentioned, in consequence of the vicinity of the 
Railway works. Lieutenant Duncan soys, “ any attempt to 
get a fair day’s work from our men for a fair day’s pa?, wa& 
followed immediately by their deserting our works, and 
over to the Railway contractors.” ° ° 


Major Graham in forwarding the report to the Chief Engineer 
at Bombay, proposes to levy a toll on the road from thc Jam- 
setjee Bund to the limit of the Colleetorate, to compensate for 
the large expenditure incurred in its maintenance. He further 
recommends the construction of bridges over several eftho 
large rivers, viz. ou the Poona and Nassick Roau, below ciie 
bund at Poona, and a litclc above Koregaum. 

Poona and Kirkee Cantonment ?.—On the 1 st May, Captain 
Hart, Executive Engineer, reports the expenditure in bis depart¬ 
ment in the following concise form :— 


wmsTff 



Abtiwt of ill« Expend!trre during the Year 1857-58. 
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1 

Names. 

Roads and 
Communica¬ 
tions. 

| 

I 

Public Gene¬ 
ral. 

1 

Revenue Gene-:, 

Ecclesiastical. 

Judicial. 

Military. 

Grand Total 
Expenditure 
during the 
year 1857-58. 

■ 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. F. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

jNewvrork . 

1,107 0 9 

SCO 0 0 

2,232 0 0 

1,177 5 2 

416 0 0 

1,42,371 5 2 

1,47,864 1 1 

Ordinary repairs . .. 

25,866 C 2 

2,792 0 0 

202 0 0 

179 0 0 

988 0 0 

8,808 0 0 

38,835 6 1’ 

'Pott; repairs. 

1,213 13 3 

i 1,972 6 £ 

351 0 0 

1,996 15 i 

) 956 9 11 

8,761 15 S 

i 15,252 13 4 

_ ____ ——— ■——- 

Rupees. 

2,01,952-4-7 
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,,«^L f hc contract system 

Faithfully executed—none thrown up _ o 

ectcd a year ago, did not prove so offensive to the 

___ had been anticipated. It is recommended 

' " A Mechanical Engineer is greatly want- 


<SL 


worked well, and all contracts were 
The filth-burnin^ 

machine erected a vear aao, did not 
neighbourhood as 

for general adoption. ^ -— — r> - V vv 

ed for the Bund Waterworks, and it Mould be desirable to ap¬ 
point a Barrack Master and three or more scrjeants to look 
after the conservation of the Barracks, which demanded a large 
sum of money during the year for petty repairs. 

Tanna , Northern Concern. — Captain Fuller, Executive Engi¬ 
neer, reports various works, of not much importance, 
which were suspended in July 1857, and have not since 
been resumed. 99 miles of metalled road and 112 miles of 
Moorum road were kept in repair. The old Agra Ro 
between the colsette Ferry and Ivhurdee. entailed a heavy ex¬ 
penditure for repairs, because the amount sanctioned in former 
years Rs. 150 per mile, wau totally inadequate. Labour could 
be abundantly procured by out-bidding the Railway contractors, 
but Government decided that such a course was “neither 
right nor expedient” The Shapoor bridge was recoir> 
menced, and will be nearly completed in July. Roads should 
not be opened until after the second Monsoon after their 
commencement. “ During the first working season the whole 
of the earthworks and cuttings should be thrown up and com¬ 
pleted ; the small drains and as many of the small bridges as 
possible built, and all large bridges run up to the springing. 
The work should then be left to itself during the Monsoon, and 
the next seasou ought to see it complete in every respect, with 
the surface formation ot moorum or metal, laid on and ready 
for the process of consolidation.” The report closes with an 
expression of regret at the constant change of assistants, to reme¬ 
dy which it proposes to have no assistants at all, and to increase 
the number of Excutive Engineers; limiting each to a charge uf 
2,000 square miles. 

Ahmcdnufjnur , Nassick and Feint- Lieutenant Finch, Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, reports that these three districts are now in- 

1 into one charge. The expenditure was chiefly for 

roads, military buildings and Repairs, amounting in all n* 
-Es. 183,997.7-1. The Artillery Barracks at Ahmednug- 
gur were as far ns possible completed. Temporary Juinvoks 
ml other buildings were likewise erected at 2sa iek. I he 
Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad Road was n< arly completed 
and on thus line a toll has been established on : the 
Ghaut, which produces Us. 3 jO per mouse n. 1 In.' 
Alimednuggur Road had not made much progress 


Imampoor 
ona ar.d 


tl 


10 
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works -were postponed, pending a survey, 'i'he ro 


Sl 
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een Ahmednuggur and Malligaum has at length been com 
luenced. A scheme for supplying the town of Yewlah with 
water, was proposed, and the inhabitants agreeing to defray 
half the expense, which is computed at Its. 22 ,12;. 

Designs and estimates for bridging the Godavery and Kadwa 
^i ve , d ° had been submitted, but were subsequently nega¬ 
tived. ’ The Nassick and Wafeherah road is now finished. The 

average cost per mile was Ks. TOO. . . 

The amount expended on irngational woiks m the iSasbick 

division was Ks. 1< ,951-1-10. . , 

Twenty* one bundaras had been restored and repaired ; most 
of these were constructed previous to the date ot Briti.sn rule 
iu the country, and it is therefore desirable that they should be 

kfcpt ill a state of efficiency. _ ....... 

Candeish .—Captain Bell, Executive Engineer, reports that the 
principal works during the year were buildings tor the ac¬ 
commodation of troops at Dhoolia and at iMalligauiu. I he 
Hoad from Scindwa Ghaut and 1’anakheira had been improved 
and a new line constructed from the latter place to Sawaldaoii 

the Taptee River. n 

The estimated cost of these works was Ks. 

The expenditure in four years ••• , r'f, 8 

Much remains to be done; the delay was caused oy tlje sus¬ 
pension of Public Works and the difficulty of procuring labour 

when the works were resumed. . 

Buret and Broach .—Lieutenant ,T. S. Trevor, Acting Lxe- 
eutive 1 ngiurer, reports that the work ot the yc*u con_is 
ed chiefly in making plans and estimates for the future. U 
the. total expenditure of Its. 70,004-1-7, more than tvs. 47, 
were expended during the first three mouths ot the year. 
Some new lines of lload were determined upon, but none 
completed. The Broach pier was completed and set up. 
] t is proposed to reclaim 11£ square miles of marsh at an esti¬ 
mated cost of hs. 24,862 near Julalpoor. The Castle ot Surat 
} ad of late received considerable attention. The defects of its 
construction rendered it uutit to accommodate more than 250 men. 


coustrucuuii ituuoiv~ v . . 

j the position ia stronf and the locality healthy, means 

• u ho taken to improve it. The Fort at Parvara, near Bul- 
1 °“ Should be either garrisoned or destroyed.” 


C Ah lid abad and. Kaira .—Lieutenant Cotgravc, Acting Exe- 

j&flfJlGUUlS iL.i 4.1. . „v.nY i ;,, n *'wv« il A li- 


■er. 1 


CJ J ZJ 

reports that tlm examination of the Ali- 


outive J' n ^“j v ‘^ uu dook» road, which had been damaged 
meda >a< * . | ia q been unavoidably postponed. The cou- 

by heavy ^ the B i 1(lgmva Biver lmd been sanction- 


ruction 
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hr estimated cost is Rs. 1,00,8)9. The Hirer when 
swollen by floods attains the breadth of 4,700 feet, and the 
bridge will have 132 arches of 20 feet span. 


Deesa .—On the 28tli May, Lieutenant T. It. Maunself, Actirg 
Executive Engineer, reports that few new works of any general 
interest had been undertaken, and that those commenced during 
the previous year had been carried on. The Cutcherries for 
the married European soldiers were proceeded with upon an 
improved plan. The total expenditure w T as Rs. 62,303-5-3. The 
want of roads in Deesa cantonments is much felt. In reply to 
Lieutenant Maunsell’s remarks about an increase to the esta¬ 
blishment, Captain Munbee, Superintending Engineer, says—“ I 
own that I do not see any immediate necessity for an assistant 
or for any increase to the establishment, except perhaps in the 
case of maistries. The work at Deesa has been and is small 
compared with that of the other stations in the Northern Circle; 
the establishment is amply sufficient; for instance there are 
as many writers and Europeans as there are in all R.ijpootana, 
and two more Surveyors; and I think that neither the Executive 
Engineer, nor his office establishment, can complain of being 
overworked.” He says also with reference to former irregulari- 
ties in the accounts of this station. “I have been able to report 
that the accounts are now being kept with care and correctness.” 

Neemuch and Nussecrabad .—On the 1st May, Captain Gore 
Munbee, Superintending Engineer, reports that the works, had 
been almost entirely of a military character, and that the total 
expenditure was Rs. 1,84,291-4-11. The defences of the Aj- 
mere Arsenal were rendered efficient. Three Cavalry and eight 
Infantry Barracks were constructed at Nusseerabad. At Nee- 
much four barracks were completed by the 30th April 1858, and 
others were in progress. The report concludes with a detailed 
account of the mutinies in these districts and of the part Captain 
Munbee took in their suppression, and in performing his duties 
as an Engineer. 


THE CALCUTTA COURT t)F SMALL CAUSES. 


1858-59. 

l.ue report is for the official year ending 30th April 1859. 
he total number ot cases instituted was 29,8'•6, being lees ban 
the previous year, by 887. Of these 12,447 were decided for 
plaintiffs, 1,412 for defendants, 2/J9G were n-m-sur d. 13,133 
fere struck out and compromised, and 91 undecided. 
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> vj / ne total euin credited to Government was Rs. 1,10,915--11 . 
’ “’’nHudino- a sum credited for unclaimed monies amounting to 


§L 


Rs 1 1 868-0-3. Last year this item amounted to Rs. 9,720, 
which'partly accounts for the result being less favourable than 
last year. 'The expense of the Court was Rs. 1,03^74-11, 
leaving a balance in favour of Government of Rs. 7,641-0-9. 
The expenditure consists of Rs. 3,500, tor Judges salaries 
monthly, and Rs. 5,106-3-7 for the monthly cost of establishment. 
Tiie number of copies of Summonses was reported last year as 
61,405, this year it has increased to 70,012. the amount ot 
fees shews a decrease, on the previous year,, of neatly 4£ per 
cent. The work of the establishment ha,s increased so much 
since 1850 that a total increased expenditure ot Rupees 088 
per mensem is proposed. The-following is an Abstract ot the 
increase of work since the year 1850, 


Increase in the number of cases, .... 

Increase in the number of processes issued, 
Increase in the number of warrants to sue and de¬ 
fend, ... ••• 

Increase in the number of items.of receipts. 
Increase of Re-payments including transfers, ... 


8,633 

28,095 

2,398 

13,510 

18,706 


The following table shows the position of the Court for the 
last i . 0 years, as compared with the year 18oO-5 L, 



Xumber of cases instituted, 


( English, . 

Native, 

(Total, . ... 

j-amount litigated, . '* 

Commission and Fees paid into Court on institution of Suits, 

Net Amount of Commission 
p eos credited to Governmer 

Suihs, . 

Ditto on Distresses for Dent, 


Amount 

ment, 


and 


credited to Govern- < 


account of Fines, . 

Ditto on account of unclaimed mo 
nies belonging to Suitors anc 
Landlords, .. 


Records, ^c., . 

Net Total Amount credited to Go 
„ vernment in the Cash Accounts, 

Amount paid into Court under decrees, . 

-Amount paid out of Court on Account of decrees, 
jNumoor of day- on which the Court was open, 

:A ;ei igt number of Cases instituted daily, 
j Cases unties Rupees 10, 

» y v 20 , 

\ » n „ 50, 


1st Year 
1850-51. 

8 th Year 
1857-58. 

9th Year 1 
1806-59. | 

4,4QE 

5,834 

5,450 

16,9 IT 

25,009 

24,506 

21,923 

30,843 

29,956 

4,47,381 0 0 

8,01,624 6 0 

7,65,412 11 1 

59,031 14 6 

1,12,778 12 9 

1,09,260 7 6 

57,452 13 6 

1,12,624 6 9 

1,07,918 0 9 

1,510 7 0 

1,107 0 0 

839 o o; 

651 6 6 

343 5 9 

202 8 0 ! 
j 

[ 

0 0 0 

9,720 13 3 

1,868 0 3 

207 6.0 

250 9 6 

88 2 9 

59,822 1 0 

1,24,101 3 2 

1,10,910 11 9 

2,40,313 0 0 

1,98,024 3 1 

1,84,062 0 10 

2,43,004 0 0 

1,98,633 0 10 

1,84,084 3 2. 

258 

250 1 

246 1 

82*0 

1233 

121-7 i 

12,791 

17,363 

16,087 

3,363 

5,708 

5,650 

2,422 

4,417 

4,745 ! 
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' Cases under Rupees 100, ,.. .. 

^ 9) )> 200, ... ... ••• 

» jj 300, ... ... ... .«• 

» j> » 400, ... ... ... 

x ^ ,5 j> 500, ... • •• ... 

Is umber of Summonses issued, 

„ Second Summonses, . 

„ Subpoenas, . 

„ Attachments, ... . . 

?? Writs of Execution. ... . 

„ Bench Warrants,... . 

,, Copies of Judgments, . 

I » Commitments, . 

i Warrants to sue and defend, hied,. 

Judgments for Plaintiffs, . 

Judgments for Defendants, ... ... ... . . 

SNousuita, .. 

struck out and compromised, 

Undecided, .* 

: Araouii'. of half Costs returned in Cases compromised, 


it Year 
300-51. | 

8th Year 
1357-58. ■ 

1 

9th Year k 
1858-59. 

792 

1,649 

1,618 

480 

932 

932 ; 

186 

391 

387 

86 

169 

172 ! 

67 

214 

1S5 

51,889 

61,405 

70,012 

0 

1,724 

1,358 

18,952 

22,777 

23,279 

0 

418 

337 

3,918 

8,078 

7,694 

0 

19 

14 

167 

217 

236 

448 

629 

539 

2,170 

5,743 

4,574 

8,339 

13,281 

12,447 

G88 

1,154 

1,412 

4,172 

3,350 

2,996 

6 655 

12,939 

13,133 

-333 

154 

91 

>33 # 5 6 

14,779 13 3 

j 

14,722 8 C 


to 

QO 
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MADRAS CIVIL DISPENSARIES. 

1858. 

Madras Becords, No. LXII. 



On the 29th September 1859 the Director General of the Me¬ 
dical Department reports that the year lias been a healthy one 
as regards epidemic disease, with some few exceptions. Cholera 
prevailed during the greater part of the year in Madras, and 
some parts of the centre and Southern Divisions, and for shorter 
periods in Canara, but the greater part of the Presidency was 
freer than usual from epidemics. Small-pox was prevalent on 
the Western Coast, though but few cases came under treat¬ 
ment in tljje Dispensaries. The increasing popularity of these 
institutions is shewn by the increased number of patients, which 
exceeds that of any former year by 16,6»5. The principal 
diseases treated during the year were fevers, bowel complaints, 
venereal affections, abcesses, ulcers, and dropsies. The mortality 
was highest from cholera; 998 cases were treated of which 285 
proved fatal. 

Of Europeans, in-patients 29'6, and out-patients 55*6 percent, 
were females; of East Indians, in-patients 160*5, out-patients 
74-4 ; Hindoos (of all castes) in-patients 58 6, out-patients 41*3; 
Mahomedans, in-patients 52*3, out-patients 38*4. It will 
he seen from these particulars that the prejudices which former 
]y kept the Hindoo and Mahomedan females from becoming in¬ 
patients of Dispensaries are fast disappearing. 

The total expenditure of the Dispensaries during the year 
was Rs. 86,620-5-6—the average cost for each patient being 
5 annas 7 pice per head. Last year the average cost was 5 
annas 3 pice. The progressive increase of patients iu the Dis¬ 
pensaries was as follows: 


In 1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 


161,214 patients, 

184,069 

210,566 

241,311 

260,124 


Cholera was prevalent in Madras throughout the year; 2,0''.) 
deaths occurred from this disease (within the limits of the 
Supreme Court.) 

General iJospital .—The numbers of sick treated was as fol¬ 
lows : 
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Europeans'. Natives. 

Treated ... 

Lever “ Hospital —The wards were overcrowded and many ap¬ 
plicants for admission had to be sent away in consequence of 
the want of room. Great attention was paid to cleanliness and 
dieting of the patients; but the Medical Officer reports nothing 
new with regard to the treatment of leprosy. 

Native Infirmary .-The number of patients shews an increase. 
The mortality ia high, but many cases were brought in to this 
’ • ■ • Seventy-nine patients were trans- 

The returns are as follows. 

Treated. Died. 

1,247 ... 267 
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institution in a dying state, 
ferred to the Idiot Asylum. 


1854 ... 

1855 ... 

1856 ... 

1857 ... 

1858 ... 

Idiot Asylum 
caused three deaths amo 
following are the returns : 


1,213 ... 284 

1,083 ... 217 

833 ... 202 

1,072 ... 261 

This institution was overcrowded. Cholera 
the inmates, in December. The 

Men. Women. 


54 

62 

16 

18 

0 

2 


25 

26 

4 

5 
0 
0 

10 

32 


Remaining 31st December 1857 
Admitted in 1858 ... 

Discharged cured ... ••• 

Taken out by friends 
Transferred to Lunatic Asylum 
Deserted ... ••• . 

Died in Hospital (including cholera cases) io 

Remaining 31st December 1858 ••• ® . 

Bouse of Industry.- The Inmates were removed to the I em- 
tentiary, then to the Monegar Choultry, and lastly to a house 
in Egmore where they continued in good health for the remain- 

of the year. , , _ 

Male Asylum.- The health of the inmates was good. Out 
f . n average strength of 247 there were 409 admissions and 
( leaths,°resulting from typhoid fever. No deaths occurred 
Cholera. Ophthalmia was not so prevalent as formerly. 
* t0 'p ale Asylum. —The average strength was 216—total treat- 
i 2 No death occurred. 

eu & to. _ A sV l u m .—The establishment and the accommodation 
Luna ic inadequate for the purposes intended. The 

averago°daily number of insane was 51. New admissions 47 ; 
total treated 97 ; deaths 11. 
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Eye Infirmary .—The number of patients treated was 2865 
of which 899 were in-patients and 1966 out-patients. There was 
an increase in the latter and a decrease in the former. The 
total number of operations was 114, of which only 3 failed. 7 7 
were cured, 32 were relieved. Out of 99 cases of cataract 46 
were cured and 12 relieved. Twenty-one European Soldiers 
were treated during the year. 

Lying-in*Hospital* —The total number of confinements was 
957, being an increase of 168 or 21 -3 per cent. A class of 
female pupils was instructed in Midwifery, and made satisfac¬ 
tory progress. Eight were admitted during the year. Six pass- 
' ed out as qualified, and seven remained. Of the 957 cases, 819 
W'ere cases of natural labor; 55 of difficult; 43 of preterna¬ 
tural, 32 of complex and 12 of complex and preternatural labors. 
The number of children born was 970,14 women giving birth 
to twins, and one dying undelivered. Of these 970,504 were 
males, and 466 females, being equal to 51*9 per cent, of males. 
Of the 504 males, 448 w^ere born alive and 56 still. Of the 466 
females, 415 were born alive and 51 still. Of the 14 twin cases, 
four children were* born still, of which one was a deformity. 
Fifteen were males and 13 females. 

The following is a general abstract of the diseases, numbers 
of patients, &c.:— 






Remained 31st De 
member 1357 

•Admitted since 

(Discharged . 

<Died., 

I doing "1st Do-J 
j ct-mb^r 1S5S 


• Proportion 
1 d utha to sick 
treated per cent, 


Diseases, 


d 

x 

o 

X 

■*? 

1 1 
i 

l li 

Epidemic cholera. 

Dropsies. 

Rheumatic affections. 

Venereal affections and dis 

eases of the genital or¬ 

gans. 

Abscesses and ulcers. 

WoundB and injuries. 

| Diseases of the eye. 

:J 24 

r> | 

i 

23 

75 

80 

97 

5i 

5 i 
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192, 

597 

1043 

1515 

1515 

' 941 

129 

j 

227 

81, 

423 

10 J 7 

14G( 

1438 

869 

127 

30 

109, 

| 159 

17 

23 

55 

5S 


17 

-4; 

38 

84 

112 

119 

64 

7 i 

j 

501 

25 6 

1*5 

1*4 

3*4 

5*8 

... 


a 


l 

w 

s 


35 

519 

50 

8 

39 


1*1 


.a 

•n 


x 

6 


i3 


153 

1947 

1738' 

152 

210 


72 


G52 

11355 

10278 

917| 

812 

70 


to 

Oi 

K) 


Average daily number of hick for the 

year. 
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Remained 31st De¬ 
cember 1857 

Admitted since 

Discharged . 

Died . 

item'lining 31sfc D e 
cemi'v'r 1858 
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Appendix contains detailed statements of the operations 
e dispensaries in the provinces. 


SIND PUBLIC WORKS, 


1556-57. 


Bombay Records, No. LI1L New Series. 


The Annual Report from the Superintending Engineer in 
Sind was not received in time for publication with the Bom- 
bay ’records for 1856-57, and was therefore inserted along 

with the one for the following year. . _ 

L Kurrachee.— On the 25th August 1857, Lieutenant Thomson, 
late Acting Executive Engineer, reports that the greater 
portion of he works executed during the year were of an un 
portent character. The report is accompanied atabular state¬ 
ment of the works, and their cost, compiled by Major NorA, who 
succeeded Lieut. Thomson in office. The erection of a ciane at 
Khetty was found of great advantage; the cost was Rs. 2,0 4 -• 
A moist the military works, one of the most important was the 
construction of an aqueduct for supplying the plunge-oath m the 
new European barracks with water, but this is still incomplete. 

A screw pile pier at Keamaree had been completed at a cost oi 

Rs. 4,221. The new jail, and the muddock at I hirree lor the 
repair of River steamers, had also been nearly finished. The 
contract system promised to work well, though carried out very 
imperfectly. 


Ht/drabod .—On the 4th August 1857, Mr. C. W. Mossop, 
C. E., Acting Executive Engineer, reports that the clearance 
of the Eullalce River in May 1856 was followed by a most bene¬ 
ficial result. The works in progress under the preceding officer 
were carried on by Mr. Mossop in a satisfactory manner. The 
most important were St. Thomas’ Church, which is now nearly 
completed; the arsenal Buildings which are partially finished; 
and the Giddo Jetty. A new Bridge over the Fullalee was 
commenced late in the season. The estimated cost is Rs. 35,885. 
‘t'he new entrance to the fort is recommended for sanction as a 
work of great utility and improvement. 

Ckiharpoor. — Lieutenant Melliss, Executive Engineer, re- 
rts t bat owing to the. state of the weather in Upper Sind 
delay was occasioned in the execution of works, and ex- 
pr p‘c v as incurred for repairs. Workmen wore easily obtained 
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^withstanding the abolition of statute labour. The new 
Cutchcrry for the Collector was nearly completed. The building 
had been erected in strict conformance with the original design 
of Captain Fife; the hollow voussoir tiles had been used in roof¬ 
ing it, and though well adapted to resist the ravages of the white- 
ants they were found to be much hotter than the ordinary mud 
roofs of Upper Sind. The Sind canal bridge was completed. 
The Lukkee and Jankhan embankment bridges are five in 
number, of which four were completed and one nearly so. The 
total estimate is Rs. 58.410. The line of road from Kotree 
to Eoree in the territory of His Highness Ali Moorad, was being 
constructed by contract,.and would be completed before the end 
of the season. Lieutenant Dodd reports having completed Sur¬ 
veys for Roads, from Tattah to Kotree, Bhagatora to Schwan, 
and Rookun to Angamanee. 


Canal .Department, Sind .—On the 1st May, Mr. W, H. Price, 
C. E., Acting 1st Executive Engineer, reports the progress made 
with the Eastern Narra Supply Channel, which runs past Arore, 
in Upper Sind. This channel connects the Indus, at a point 
near Roree, with the Eastern Narra River, near the village of 
Lei via, being a distance of nearly 13 miles; it is 150 feet in bot¬ 
tom width. The discharge will vary, according to the season. 
“ from a maximum of 8,413 cubic feet per second, during the 
inundation, with a depth of water of 12£ feet, to a minimum of 
336 cubic feet per second, at lowest cold weather level of the 
Indus, with a depth of water of ^ feet.” The fall of the bed 
is one foot per mile. The banks will soon be planted with trees. 

The quantity of work done in this department was one-sixth le^ 
than the previous year, which was partly owing to the frequent 
changes of executive officers and partly to the wide extent of the 
inundation. There would be a probable saving of Rs. 30 , 000 , 
on the estimated cost of the works, and this may, in part, be 
applied to an increase in the rate of wages. The prices of food 
had risen very high, and labour was scarce. On the 30th of April 
1857, Mr. Bai mes, Acting 3rd Executive Engineer, reports tli * 
services of Ensign Newton, Probationary Assistant Executive 
Engineer and himself, for 1856-57. The report contains a mi- 
liuv.u description of the clams that had been formed in the neigh 
bourhood ul the Narra, and the manner in which they were 
found to answer. An urgent recommendation is m .dc tor the 
commencement of the Mittrow canal as the result cannot tail to 
be remunerative to Government. The estimates were not yet 
handed in, but the probable revenue i; stated at about 60 per 
cent, on the outlay. On 1st Maj, Mr. V. W. Jones, Acting 
2nd Executive Engineer at Iladjeopoor, reports that iho new 
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canal from the Indus to the Gaja canal* for which the 
sum of Rs. 64*570 had been sanctioned, was going on rapidily. 
He reports favourably on all his officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Charles Lee* Sub-Assistant Executive Engineer. 

Lieutenant Elder, Acting Executive Engineer, in a letter 
dated, Camp Jhool, 1st May 1857, reports on the surveys and 
levels on the Great Marruck Canal and its branches, which may 
be said to be completed. 


SIND PUBLIC WORKS. 


1857-58. 


Bombay Records , No . L1IL Nero Series . 


Kurrachec .— On the 22d June 1858 Lieutenant Merriman, 
Acting Executive Engineer, reports that between May 1857 
and January 1858 no less than four officers held charge of the 
office to which he had been appointed. The muddock at Ghizree, 
stated in last year’s report to he nearly finished, required 
to be remodelled, and a new plan and estimate was to 
be submitted. Capt. Hart, Acting Chief Eu^incer in bind, 
dil not think it advisable to go to much expense in the con- 
struetkm of Inis dock as a Railway is in progress to Kotree. 
Lkt Kurraehee mob, a work of great importance, is pro¬ 
gressing towards completion. Capt. Hart recommends having 
a water-distilling apparatus at Munora, for the sick officers 
dispensary.^ J.he P. and 0. Steam Navigation Company at 
Aden obtain a supply of sweet water in this manner, at one 
quarter the expense formerly incurred. The plmgc bath 
for Europeans is in an unsatisfactory state. A supplementary 
estimate will be submitted. ’ * 

Hydrabad.—On the &7th May Lieutenant Thomson Act¬ 
ing Executive Engineer, reports that owing to the mutinies 
no works of importance had been executed. The or ■ mai had 
made very little progress. The new Catcher, 7 had been com- 
plaed but was found to be a very hot building-. The brdgo 
over the Fullalte was the same state as las* season. 

Makar poor.-On the 9th July Mr. G. W. Mossop, Acting 
Executive Engineer, reports that, as in the other districts 
throughout Sind, no works of importance had been executed. 





at Jacob: 1 ,dad, were carried on, aftd the former was"completed. 
The Sukkur and Shikarpoor Road remained in an Indifferent 
state of repair. 


Canal Department, Sind .—On 1st May Mr. W. H. Price, 
C. E., 2d. Executive Engineer, Canal Department, reports that he 
has been induced to make some changes in the plan of the 
Narra Suppiy Channel. It will enter the Narra about a mile 
higher up than was originally intended. The length of the 
channel is thus reduced by nearly a mile. The quantity of 
excavation work done during the year was 20,209,344 cubic 
feet of earth-work at an average coat of Rs. 3-4-2 per 1,000 
cubic feet; and 17,981 of rockwork at a cost of Ils ^6-11-11 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The fall of the prices of food oc¬ 
casioned a considerable increase in the -upply of labour The 
contract system made great progress in connection with 
this work. With the exception of some small portions the 
first four miles from the Indus it may be said to be complied 
and the remaining eight miles to be three-fifths completed! 
The work is expected to be finished by the 31st December 
1859. The regulating bridge across the head of the Eastern 
Narra Supply Channel is in progress and will probablv bo 
finished by the 31st December. Trees have been 'planted on 
the banks of the supply canal, and on a piece of ground near 
the Arore canal; a further sum of Rs. 400, has been sanction¬ 
ed for this purpose. The principal difficulties in the way of 
Engineers in this part of Sind are stated to be 
1st. Ihe scarcity of ordinary labour. 

2nd. The want of skilful artisans. 

3rd. Ihe want of good, practical Overseers or Maistries. 
4th. The want of plant, and auxiliary machinery for the 
execution of works. 


This 'ast is an important question and has already been brought 
under the notice of Government. Cranes, sheers oud similar 
machines are much wanted and would repay the cost in three 
or four years while they would last ten or twenty. 

Tt/ r IU ' ob:ible cosfc of tho :Sarr;i Supply Channel will be 

- 3 w ^ c the Balance of the sanctioned, amount 

vo. b io,0*0, thus effecting a saving of Rs. 15,029. 

P*' „ < i U | CS ’, Executive Engineer, in a report dated, 

l‘ y rabad Cutting, 1st May, Bays that ou the 9th ot the 
previous June the canal called the lladjeepoor Cutting was 
0 | once in pieacu.ee of thousands of natives, who a . cinbied with 
music on me occasion. The exetrv a. mg of the Hydra bad Cut¬ 
ting was commenced on ihe 14 rh Noimnbtr. It haves the In¬ 


dus n little above the 


village 


of Jairu hurnku-Cotc and enters 
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a quarter of a mile above the 8ite of the new bridge. 
Both these channels have been cut in order to provide a suffici¬ 
ent supply of water to the Fullalee and Goonee rivers. Captain 
Fife assumes that the average quantity of water required per 
beega for irrigation is 120,000 cubic feet. He speaks highly 
of the services of Mr. Jones, and of the rapidity and economy 
with which he has carried out these works. 
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On 1st May, Mr. Barnes, Acting 6th Executive Engineer, 
Hydrabad, reports that the principal work in which he had 
been engaged, was repairing the Eastern Narra Dams. 


On the 11th August Lieutenant Soady, 1st Executive Engi¬ 
neer, reports that his time during the year was occupied in 
levelling and surveying the country from Eorce to the Hydra- 
bad collectorate. He adopted a very rapid mode ot levelling 
which is described as follows—“ two spirit levels and two sets of 
classier are necessary. Whilst the surveyor with one instru¬ 
ment is taking the readings to the fore and back staves, the 
other instrument is carried forward to the next station a quarter 
of a mile ahead and set up by the classie; the readings with 
the first instrument finished the Surveyor rides forward on camel 
or pony to the second instrument, which he has to level before 
taking the readings. By employing an intelligent Mooushee 
to level the instrument also, he duty of the Surveyor would be 
reduced to simply taking the readings.” 


MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


1858-59. 


Madras Records ? No. L VIII. 

The Annual Report was submitted by Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
Director of Public Instruction, lhe last report was unfavoura¬ 
ble as regards the conduct of the students, and this one is not; 
much better. Out of the candidates for the situation of native 
surgeon and of dresser, only one passed for the former and lie c 
for the latter. The report on the examination of the Primary 
Medical -School, a training school in connection with the college, 
is much more satisfactory. 
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Medical College. —One hundred and fifty-eight students en¬ 


tered the college during the year, those remaining at its close 
are classified thus:— 


Military, ... ... ... ... 117 

Private, ... ... 7 

Stipendiary and Lane Students, ... ... li 

“ The Lane Scholarship is the only one open to young men 
not of the Public Service studying.for the Medical Profession in 
the Madras Presidency ; a striking contrast to the number of 
scholarships which have been founded by private individuals 
at the Sister Institution of Bombay.”’ « The whole subject of 
native Surgeoncies and Stipendiary Students requires revision.” 

In order to reform the discipline of the college a system of 
fines was instituted, with the sanction of Government. The 
result was that 176 students incurred no less than 521 fines. 
These fines were inflicted on a comparatively small section of 
the students, the same names constantly recurring in the Fine 
Book. The most common offence was, being absent from lec¬ 
ture without leave, “ but as most of the lads live with relatives 
it was they who were punished by pay being stopped.” This 
system was accordingly abolished and other kinds of punish¬ 
ment were introduced. One of the causes of misconduct was the 
early age at which youths were admitted. Government accord¬ 
ingly invited admission to those above the age of 17. The 
report say? cc The objection is not to tbe early admission to 
the Service, but to the early admission to College .” 

The deterioration in the character and attainments of the 
pupils is mainly owing to the absence of preliminary Hospital 
Training. In former years students underwent a course of 
two years’ training of this kind before they entered the college. 
The result was that their attention was engaged, their behavi¬ 
our sobered down, and they were in every respect fitted for the 
instruction of the college. “ Since 1855, 1 ” says Mr. Blacklcvk, 
/ I have found the new students every year to be a few shades 
inferior to those who preceded them.” 

Some modifications in the arrangements were proposed, the 
principal of which were these The number of Lectures 
to be decreased, and each subject gone over twice tn the 
•Session* Anatomy and Physio! > tv 1 o be given together, 
instead ol as distinct subjects, and the time the students 
are engaged in practical Anatomy to be increased. The 
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&ry students are to have a course of four months Eie- 
dhtary, and one of three months Practical Chemistry, the 
latter in the Laboratory under the Assistant, which is intended 
to embrace the mo3t important points in Pharmaceutical Che¬ 
mistry. During the three months the Military Students, are 
engaged in the Laboratory, the Professor of Chemistry will give 
to the Private and Stipendiary Students, a course of Lectures 
on those higher branches of his subjects, which have not been 
considered in the elementary course. Clinical instruction for 
an hour daily in the Wards of the General Hospital by the 
Professors. The Senior Private and Stipendiary Students shall 
have a short course of Hygiene, or Sanitary Science, given by 
the Professor of Medical J urisprudence. 


<8L 


In future Anatomy and Physiology will form one subject, so 
as to exhibit the relation of one to the other. The second 
courses of Lectures will not be of a formal character but rather 
conversational and catechetical. 


An improvement was effected, this year, in the mode of con- 
d noting Examinations. Each student is now examined se¬ 
parately at the close of every year, every examination being de¬ 
monstrative as well as oral, and the results being recorded. 
When a student cc is found to bo wanting in that amount of 
knowledge which may be fairly required of him, he is either 
removed from the service, or by being remanded, his promotion 
for that year is lost.” 

Reports of the Prof ^sor * —The Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology reports that t he conduct of the students was, upon 
the whole, good ; but their progress unsatisfactory. The An¬ 
nual Examination, upon the new system, was very searching 
and revealed defects which could not be discovered in the class¬ 
room^ The knowledge of Practical Anatomy was deficient, and 
the failure of the students would incite them to further exertions. 
The Professor of Chemistry reports that the answers of the 
students at the examination were tolerably satisfactory. The 
Materia Mediea class is reported as “ very satisfactory/ A se¬ 
cond course of this branch of study is recommended. 

The Reports of the Professors of Botany and Midwifery arc 
also satisfactoryr . The Professor of Surgery complains of in¬ 
attention among his students, which he attributes partly to thmr 
youth. The Professor of Clinical Surgery reports that the 
conduct oj nis students was very unsatisfactory, particularly 
when on Hospital duty. They had an ample field for acquiring 
professional information as the following statement will shew;*—* 
In umber of European and Eurasian Civil patients treated 
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in the Surgical Wards of the General Hospital, from 
1 st April 1858 to 31st 'Mar It 1859 ... ... 430 

Number of Military treated in the same Wards during 

t|at period, viz. Europeans . ... ^ g!3 

Natives . • .327 

Number of Eurasian and Natives treated in the Wards of 
the Civil Dispensary in same period. 

In addition to this large field of practical study, the Stu- 
T? nts had , (lai] y opportunities of observing and treating the 
' IS 01 considerable number of out-patients of the General 
Ilospual Dispensary The Professor of Medicine gives a very 
unf^vouiaole report of his Native Medical Pupils. 1'he students 
of Medical Jurisprudence conducted themslvcs well. 

The following Abstract shews the Expense of the Medical 
College for the year 1858-59. ^euiuai 


1 

Salaries of Professors and Secretary . 

| 

13,700; 0 

0 

, — 

Do. of Assistants 

3,830 10 

8 


Do. of Establishment and Servants l# . 

2,21lJ 0 

0 


Contingent expenses . 

90311 

7 

I 

Annual supplies, &c. 

599 '10 

6 


Salaries of Stipendiary Students 

1,1871 9 

11 


Do. < *f Military Students 

20,244 10 

| 

9 


Idtal Company's Rupees, 

1 

I- 

42,080 


coimccted'w; 1 //^^ ° f • thc - rcp °n . oonsist8 of various statements 
connecter! with Examinations, frizes, &c. 


nation warn' Seliool.- —The General results of the Exami- 

in the fniT* l( i U 01 ^ satisfactory, Some changes are propositi 
i hr* eat‘i hlrJ 1 U i m ^ encra ^ arrangements of *he School. 

W should lie transferred to ^atne ivical!tv near 
j p ’ C-ullego, and should be r>hu 1 undo l.hc hai^o of 
the Irmcipal of the College. The (Tnommenl Kesolutiou 
vi:ited 26 th January I860, postpones the -auction of these v* 
commendations 
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JUDICIAL AND REVENUE STATISTICS OF THE 
THREE PRESIDENCIES. 


Parliamentary Papers. 


) 


These statistics are given by Mr. H. Ricketts, in his Report 
on Civil Salaries and Establishments throughout India (1855). 



Area in 
Square 
Miles, 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Total 
resources, 
exclusive of 
Opium. 

No. of Collectorsliipj, including 

Non-Regulation Distriots, 

Number of Judgeships. 

Number of subordinate Civil 

Court3. 

1 

Bengal ... 

1 209,619 

30,722,903 

31,743,277 

52,131,558 

53 

31 

354 

N. W, Provinces, 

' 117,601 

34,205,876 

45,986,032 

50,639,885 

50 

19 

US 

■ 

Madras ... 

132,310 

22,659^279 

33,819,702 

44,603,828 

20 

^ 30* 

172 

Bombay, includ- j 
ing Sind ... \ 

130,405 

11,837,054 

20,605,116 

22,846,359 

17 

19f 

121 


♦ Including ten Assistant Judges, 
f Including three Agents and eight- Assistant Judges, 
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ANNALS OF 

- INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


VACCINATION IN THE MADHA& PRESIDENCY. 

1S58. 

Madras Records , No. LX 1 . 

On tlie 28th October 1859 the Director General of the Medi ¬ 
cal Department forwards to Government a report on vaccina¬ 
tion in the Madras Presidency during the year 1858, There 
was a slight decrease in the number of vaccinatious. In 1857 
there were 385,000, in 1S58 there were only 379,732, being a 
decrease of 5,468. Since 1855 the numbers have shown a 
gradual decrease. Several reasons are assigned for this. The 
Vaccinators were men of no education, and not fit to be entrusted 
with the important duties for which they were employed ; there 
was a want of general supervision; the prejudices of the natives 
were frequently opposed to the operation. In Tanjore the 
falling off was very marked, being from 55,922 in 1854 to 16,o31 
in 1858. With reference to this the Government order ?ay& 
“ that, in this district at all events, the Vaccinators have either 
greatly relaxed their exertions, or if the present statements hr 
faithful, have during the four preceding years submitted re¬ 
turns grossly fictitious." The decrease was in twenty-two 
of tho districts; the. increase was in twelve The greatest, do- 
• crease was in Tanjore, 16,689; Cuddapab, 3,252; Salem. 2.642 ; 
and Trichi 11 poly* 2,538. The greatest increase was in Mysore, 
18,106; and Vizagapatam. 2,242. A competent Vaccinator 
ought to vaccinate 2,100 annual 1 ;.*, Tho number wnsbe-yvin 

this in every district except Madura. wiicreM was f. 233. fhe 

v.verage number was only 1,104. In fifteen districts the num¬ 
ber exceeded the average : i\\ nineteen ri was below* The Dircc- 
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tor General suggested on a previous occasion the appointment 
of warrant officers to act as circuit Vaccinators. Th£ extra ex- 
" pense would be Rs. 24,840 per annum; and he now suggests 
the renewal of the system of circuit Superintendents. Govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to sanction the additional outlaw. 

The people of India are not favourably inclined towards vac¬ 
cination. Caste prejudices, ignorance of the benefits which the 
operation secures, and inability on the part of the opeiators, 
are the chief obstacles to be surmounted. Government, however, 
are not prepared to sanction the enforcement ol vaccination by 
regulation or by legal enactment. It was proved liom au ex¬ 
amination of prisoners in some of the Jails, that from 70 to 
80 per cent, of the number incarcerated bor£ distinct marks 
of small pox, while only 8 per cent, bore marks of vaccina¬ 
tion. In the town of Madras the average rate of death from 
small pox is one per thousand on the assumed population, 
700,000. In the whole Presidency the annual number of deaths 
may be estimated at 20,000, estimating the population at 20 
millions. A treatise on vaccination and small pox by Dr. Maclean, 
and translated by Dr. Shortt, into Tamil, Tclugu and Hindus- 
taiii, was circulated throughout the various districts, but this 
and similar measures have not as yet been attended with much 
success. The year showed a slight decrease in the number of 
operations performed by Medical Subordinates. 

The total expenditure for 1858 was Rs. 29,633-5-7, being a de¬ 
crease of Ru 6,383-13-3 on 1857. The lowest cost per 100 
as 5-12-8 in ra; the highest 28-11-2 in 

Ganjam. The number of children under one year of age vac. 
oinated showed au increase, but did not exceed 8 per cent, on 
the births. 

At Bcllary there was o slight increase iri the number of vacci¬ 
nations, but throughout the district generally the results were not 
encouraging- At Calicut the decrease in the mimber of vaccina¬ 
tions was accounted for by tho absence of the circuit Superinten¬ 
dent. In Chicacole there was an increase of 1,983, and the num¬ 
ber would have been larger had the village officials afforded any 
assistance. At Chinglepul here was a decrease of 150, partly 
T .vmg to the prevalence of epidemic diseases and partly to in¬ 
disposition among the Vaccinators. Dr. Shortt says that in go¬ 
me, ovei * his district he found a large proportion of the opera¬ 
tions reported as successful, to have been failures. He found 
’he objections to yaccination greater in some villages than in 
♦hers. Only about 25 per cent, of the population in seven out of 
ais ten taluks were protected by vaccination. During 1858 
sim-i! pox was very pic valent in Chiugloput. The excuses for 





rejecting vaccination were very silly and trifling. The objects 
of Dr. Shortt’s tour were, to ascertain the genuineness of the 
lymph ; to test the correctness of the returns; and to impress 
on the natives of the villages the benefits of vaccination 
In Cuddalore the lymph in use was good, and a constant 
supply was kept up in the dispensary for persons applying for it. 
There was an incicase here, which is- parti) attributed, to the 
dearness Oi articles of domestic consumption, cc numbers bring¬ 
ing in children to be vaccinated, doing so, perhaps, more for the 
sake of the rice than from any desire to avail themselves of the 
advantages ol the prophylactic/’ The proportion of successful 
cases to unsuccessful was :?9 to 1. Of'the province of Honore 
it is reported that the climate is peculiarly favourable to vacci¬ 
nation, and for the preservation of the lymph. Innoculation 
was practised here in conformity with the directions contained 
in the Shastras, and even the distinction of innoculatum the 
males on the right side and females on the left, w r as strictly 
attended to. 

Mr. Clarke, the Collector of Madura, says that the natives of 
that province believe vaccination to be a seal of the Christian 
religion, and they therefore oppose it. Others oppose it on the 
ground of fatalism; and some lose all faith in its efficacy from 
having seen one or two failures. The reports from the other 
stations contain details of the working of the system, but 
do not present any new information. The following statement 
exhibits the number of persons vaccinated from 1844 to 1858. 
It will be seen that there is a gradual increase up to 1855, and 
from that year there is a falling off. 
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iRst 77 ns STATEMENFQI THE NUMBER VACCINATED IN THE UNDERMENTIONED 

1 EARS, 7 YZ, FROM 1844 TO 1858. 


j Europeans, &e. 




Hindoos. 


, stales. Females, j Males. ! Females. 


Mabonied&ns. 


Males. 


1844 

1845 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
165G 
iS57 
1858 


4,9371 
5,645| 
6,376 
5,338 1 
6,203 
7, us: 
7,393' 
9,234' 
8^604 
5,853 
1,476 
1,401 
1,309 
1,62^ 
2,591 


4,017 
4,523 
4,857 
4.505 
5,031’ 
5,885] 
5,947, 
7,303| 
6,5571 
4,615 
1,088 
1,192; 

1,06 r 
1,466! 
1,8501 


73,821, 

7S,356l 

75,6581 

73,931, 

85,5551 

88,959 

95.377 

113,214 

140,4681 

158,833 

206,530! 

210,006 

194,122; 

185,326; 

183,531 


58,925, 
64,761 
61,2491 
59,779; 
69,144, 
72,049 
78,440 
i»;;,76^ 
118,276 
133,210-; 
174,574- 
176,757, 
164,325 
154,850; 
149.739 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 


11,313 

11,415 

10,189' 

10,149; 

10,6321 

10.719 

11,154! 

12,327! 

12,629 

12,212 

14,737 

13,350 

13.097 

13,063; 

13,475 


5,78' 

6.351 
5,503 
5,323 
5,479 
5,625 
5,786 
7,108 

7.351 
7,094 
8,484 
7,066 
7,648 
7,407 
7,540 


9 0,0711 
95,416! 
92,223* 
89,417 : 
102,440! 
106,826; 
113,924! 
134,825! 
161,701! 
176,928' 
222,743, 
224,757 
208,528; 

200,017 

199,597! 


Ji 


68,729 

75,035| 

71,609 

69,607 

79,654 

83,359 

90,173 

108,173 

132,184 

144,919 

184,146 

185,615 

173,034 

163,723 

159,129 


147,523 

167,974 

175,407 

189,92’ 

226,645' 

272,987 

298,421 

376,962 

378,389 

347,986 

328,749 

326,020 


£3 . 

P 


a 

a 


c3 

Ip 

3 . 

H J 

•3 'cs 

2 3 

a o 

gfn 

a 


11,501 

14,120; 

14,776 

14,170 

*16,353, 

20,698) 

23,426: 

27,927, 

31,983 

33.576: 

34,991 

32,706' 


158,800 

171,051 

163.832 

159,024' 

182,094; 

100,180. 

204,097; 

242,9.98 

293,885 

321,847 

400,889 

410,372 

381,562 

303,740 

358,726 


<§L 


Is! 

CT. 

C* 
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JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1859. 

The Report for this year consists merely of tabular state¬ 
ments, unaccompanied by any remarks. The most important 
particulars are the following :—• 


Suits instituted in 1859 1,56,815 

Ditto in lb58 1,34,575 

• 

•Nearly 86 per cent, of these are on account of debts, wages, &e. 
12 per cent, connected with land, and 2 per cent, with caste, re¬ 
ligion, indigo, sugar, silk, &c. 

Original suits in favour of plaintiff 47,437 

Ditto in favour of defendant 6,711 


Average Duration of Suits. 


■■ 


1855. 



1858. 


1859. j 


Yrs 

.Ms. 

Ds. 

Yr. 

Ms. 

Ds.' 

Yr. 

Ms. . 

— l 
's. 

Sudder Adawlut . 

.. 

. 3 

15 

... 

. 3 

2G 

... 

3 

10 

Civil Judges . 

1 

11 

l i\ 

1 

3 

27 

1 

8 

121 

Subordinate Judges 

2 

1 

3 1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Assistant Judges . . 

2 

2 

3 

1 

11 

7 

... 

. . . 

... 

Principal Sudder Ameens 

2 

... 

27 


11 

l 

... 

9 

19, 

Sudder Ameens . 


7 

24 

• • • 

7 

29 

... 

10 

2 

District Mooiisiffs ... 


7 

8 


7 

11 

*• 

7 

14 


The total value of suits depending at the end of the year was 
Ks. 2,31,92,613. 

The report contains statements of the work of the w lions 
judicial authorities, comparing the results with those of the fmu 
previous years, which may be summarised as follows 



1858. 

1859. 

Before Punchnyets ... 

99 

124 

Village Moonsilfs ... 

... 28,557 

32,174 

District Mdbnsiffc . 

... 1,62,783 

1,84.8 n 6 

Sudder Ameens . 

4,145 

4,797 

Principal Sudder 4 Ameens. 

Original 

1.013 

(Vi 

Appeal . 

... 3,78.*' 

O *•**/> 

3,7 7 u 

Assistant Judges. 

Original 

... 


Appeal 

... 280 













Subordinate Judges. 

1858. 

' / 

1859. 

Original 

. 919 

1,471 

Appeal 

. 2,006 

1,841 

Civil Judges. 

Original 

. 3.519 

2,815 

Appeal 

. 10,627 

10,536 

Sudder Adawlut. 

Regular 

. 50 

47 

Special 

. 216 

257 


BOTANICAL AND HORTICULTURAL GARDENS 
AT OOTACAMUND. 

1858-59. 

Mr. W. G. Mclvor, the Superintendent of the Govern¬ 
ment Gardens, Ootacamund, submits his report for 1858-59 on 
the 25tli October 1859. The Government order thereon re¬ 
quests that such reports be not so long delayed, as their value 
is thereby diminished. 

A large number of valuable plants were added to the garden 
during the y-ar. Of fruit trees 124 varieties were forwarded to. 
Madras, b it only 19 sorts reached Ootacamund in good condi. 
tion. The Chinese yam was tried, and with great success, 
but r: tire potatoe thrives '0 well the yam is not likely to be 
v-ry generally cultivated. The Kalahatti Nursery contains a stock 
of young fruit trees. The Conservator of Forests recommended its 
being sold, but Mr. Mclvor thinks this would be a great loss to the 
institution. The Ootacamund Avrser?/ had undergone various im¬ 
provements. A new method of transplanting trees was introduc¬ 
ed. The young plants after being removed from the seedling pots, 
are placed singly in 3 inch pots, for a month; they are then taken 
out and wrapped up in moss, upou which a little earth is sprinkl¬ 
ed. In this way 350 can be removed in a cart, where only 30 
could be removed when grown in baskets as was formerly done. 
This method also saves the purchase of additional nursery land. 
During the spring 4,000 young trees prepared on this principle 
were supplied, for public planting. The amount realised for 
trees, shrubs, seeds', &c. distributed in 16 mouths was Rs. 
2,436 1-10. The number of timber ami ornamental trees intro¬ 
duced exceeded that cd an} preceding season. Considerable 
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difficulty was experienced in getting labour, owing to a rise of 
£5 per cent, in the wages of workmen at Jackatalla. The Super¬ 
intendent was reluctantly obliged to raise his wages from 4 A to 
5 li 3. per mensem, which was still 1 Re. below Jackatalla. 
Among the medical plants proposed to be ijitoduced were the 
Cinchona, Henbane, Peppermint. Taraxacum and Digitalis 
grow freely. To grow and prepare such plants for the medical 
department on a large scale would require a separate establish¬ 
ment. The Government allowance for the gardens was £10 
per mensem. There was a special grant of Rs. 1,000 for laying 
out a certain portion of the grounds. The total cost of the 
gardens, < xclusive of the Superintendents salary, w r as about. E> 
5,000, which was fully covered by the receipts. A slight dis¬ 
crepancy is however pointed out in the Government order, 
amounting to Rs. 329. 


ABKARRY ADMINISTRATION OF THE LOWER 
PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

i 

On tlic 0th January 1860, the Junior Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue gave in the report on the financial results of the 
Abkarry administration of the Lower Provinces for the official 
year 1838-59. 

Patna Division .—The demand in this division, including n 
hukyu balance of Rs. 71,608, amounted tolls. 9,82,172, of which 
Rs. 8,70,181 were collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,11,788. 
The remissions amounted tolls. 36,310, and r.’ the romaindet 
of the balance Rs. 62,115 wore realized during the 1st a .d 2nd 
quarters of the current year. The not revenue was only Rs. 
872 less than that of 1857-58. 

Bi:<in<n>lpore Division. -- The ilct amount realized was Rs. 
8,01,829. In Purneah a net increase of Rs. S,ti47 was shown. 

fuijshaki/t I.)/otsion.- —The demand amounted to Rs. 1,-; 7,10.9, 
of which tio.vly the whole was collected. The net rover in: v. a-< 
Rs. 1.9(5,61 which was an increase over the preceding year ol 
Rs. 11,18b. i.he revenue of this division lias been stcadiiy 
increasing since 1852. The revenue of 1858-59'exceeds that 
of 1851-52 by Rs. 82,619. 

Dmxo- Division .—The revenue was Rs. 3,On,923 showing an 
increase of Rs. 64,457 of which the sutu o! Rs. •'‘•7.063 bclon 
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f.n Mvmensingli. The increase was chiefly on account of spii i< ■■ 
and drugs, exclusive of opium. The whole ^demand of Rs. 
2,64,526°was realized with the exceptiou of Its. 73. 

Chittagong Division.— The gross collections amounted to Rs. 
<i5 C86 anil the net revenue to Rs. 67,760, being an increase of 
R ’. 12,563, chiefly derived from spirits and drugs exclusive of 

°* Nuddca Division. —The gross collections ^amounted to Rs. 
1! 46,758, and the net revenue to Rs. 9,87,107, being an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 59,735 on the previous year. This increase was 
principally derived from spirits and drugs, exclusive ot opium. 

Burdtcan Division. —The returns show an increase in every 
district except Bancoorah, where there is a decrease of Rs. 457. 
The net iacrease of revenue was Rs. 19,321, arising chiefly 
from increased sales of opium in the districts of Hooghly, Bui- 
dwan and Midnapore. * 

Cuttack Division.— The gross collections amounted to Rs. 
1,37,181, and the net revenue to Rs. 97,397, heing Us. 3,730 
more than that of 1857-58. Of this increase Rs. 3,250 belongs 

tC) Cuttack. r r> n 

Chota Nagpore. —The returns show an increase otiis. 
of which Rs. 5,699 belongs to Ilazareebagh. The gross collec¬ 
tions amount to Rs. l‘,40,835, and the net revenue to Rs. 
1,25,356. 

Assam. —There was a net falling off of Rs. 4,631 owing to 
decreased sales of opium. The revenue derived from spirits 
w.'< small. The opium sale proceeds amounted to Rs. 1,41,750. 

Darjeeling. —The Abkarry revenue of this territory amounted 
to Its. 8,584, and the whole was realized within the year. 

Arracan. —The net revenue was Its. 1,05,793, showing an 
increase of Us. 14,943 over the previous year, of which Rs. 
10,158 belongs to Akynin The whole of the demand was realized 
within the year. 

The general result of the year’s administration shows a net 
revenue of Rs. 34,20,114, being a net increase of Rs. 1,97,116 
cm the previous year. Of the balance of Rs. 80,877, outstanding 
at the close of the year, Rs. 62,617 were collected during the 
first quarter of the current year and Rs. 2,020 remitted. The 
statement of persons arrested, convicted, and imprisoned, under 
the excise laws, is imperfect. About 770 persons were wrested in 
37 districts, and of these 380 were convicted. 
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Agricultural exhibitions in the 


MADRAS PROVINCES. 


1859. 


Madras Records, No. LXIV. 


On the 7th of October 1859 the Board of Revenue laid be¬ 
fore Government the reports on Agricultural exhibitions that 
had taken place during the year Exhibitions were held in the 
districts of Ganjam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatara. Guntoor, He'- 
I ary, CuBdapah, Chiuglcput. South Avcot, Tan j ore, Trichino- 
poly, Madura, Tinnevelly, Salem, Cauara, and Malabar. Tin 
general results were unsatisfactory, except in Bcllarv, Cmidapah, 
South Arcot and Canara. Tlie experiments were not to be re¬ 
peated until sonic time had elapsed and there was a prospect of 
success. The sum placed by Government at the disposal of 
each local committee was Rs. 5,000. The amounts cxn-nJed 
varied from Rs. 1 jOO to Its. 3,000. The total expenditure in 
the fifteen districts Was only Its. 35,486-10-9. Various reasons 
are stated to account for the comparative failure of these ex¬ 
hibitions. The natives had evidently misunderstood their object. 
Some of them had to bring their articles from a distance, others 
could not afford to he exhibitors and run the risk of getting no 
prize. \\ hatvvei may have been the causes ^failure,it v. ,, - evident 
that the principle of these undertakings must bo better under¬ 
stood, and a spirit of generous rivalry ho fostered among the 
natives, before much success could be looked for. But even the 
results that have been attained alibi’d some ground for encour¬ 
agement. 


The Ganjam exhibition was held at Berhampore on the 25th 
m.d 26th February. About 2,000 persons visited it cadi day. 

I lieu: were 1,087 exhibitors, 103 of whom obtained prizes, to 
the aggregate amount of Rupees 2,386. Of the 103 who oh- 
tamed prizes, 63 were ryots, 31 comities; 63 were inhabitants 
o! Bo lanipoi o and 40 of other parts of the district. Tin u • 
the aitic.es contributed were numerous their quality was n<>t 
above mediocrity. In t] 1 j s a3 in niauy other places it w. 
always easy in ascertain whether the” commodities w< 
fide productions of the district. The principal articles 
cd were ginger, fuh oil, wheat, arrowroot, jaggeip 
sugar, fibre, gunny bug, ii:m • , ,kirii, The 
lie was inferior. A tmvly discovered aro-.ia.'ic ju> 
exhibited bv a nati c. li is similar to the u'ci 
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though not in appearance, 
vci v much smaller cost. 


and could be.obtained 

j / 


at a 


The exhibition at Rajahmunclry was held on the 2 .ird and 24tli 
Of February, It. was well attended : but though some improve¬ 
ment was manifested in the articles, the number of exhibitors 
iva > small. Seme good samples of white cotton were exhibited, 
and also of various kinds of fibre including hemp ; indigo, and 
other dyes were poorly represented. The oils were of good 
quality. For paddy there were sixty-thrcc competitors, and 
7 Ti an j specimens of fine quality were exhibited. \\ hen' was a new 
?, reduction in the district; six competitors exhibited very fair 
samples. Pulses and oil seeds made a satisfactory appearance, 
but the tcbaoco and sugar-cane were poor. -No metals were con¬ 
tributed. There were some good models of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, of which the chief were, a machine for husking paddy, a 
new kind of sugar mill, a miniature lathe, a sowing machine, 
and a vertical steam engine. The cattle of this district are in¬ 
terior but those exhibited show great improvement. No mam 
buffaloes were shown and the female bull aloes were inferior. 

Masulipatam .— The exhibition for this district was held at 
jfillore, on the 15th, lGth, 17th and 18th of February, and was 
attended by some hundreds of people. The show of live stock was 
very poor. No samples of sugar-cane were exhibited, lliere 
were sou.a good specimens of both cultivated and jungle chay 
ir specimen of cotton produced from*imported seed 
was exhibited, but in this and the other cases the quantity was 
below the umit. Howards were given for some good specimens 
of adigo. There were some curious kinds of oil, such 48 cro¬ 
codile oil, tiger oil,. &e. the lat ter of which was can 1 10 be useful 
fen. medicinal purposes. The fibres were not good. There was 
no improvement in agricultural implements. A wind mill for 
beating and grinding rice was much praised, though it was not 
free from defect*. There were some fii Eilore rugs and carpets. 
Of gunny begs, tout cloth end cotton carpets there were none. 
Prizes were olfered for the best cargo boat, and the best 
c; alArat; for the latter there was no competitor; the in¬ 
ducements were not sufficient, and the committee suggest that 
at any future exhibitions higher rewards may be offered. These 
ami Similar suggestions will be considered by Government when 
unangcraeuts arc being made for the next exhibition. 

Tlio Outdoor exhibition was held at -lungalngh erry on the 
Ap' d*, and the attend ace of native visitors was large. 
»Suiiic specimens of prize produce were transmitted to kladras 
(ci the exhibition there. I oou the whole no improvement ou 
fenmer exhibitions wn9 manifested in this one, and the com¬ 
mittee nre of opinion that the experiment should uot be attempt 
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ed again. Some of the bulls stad other cattle were very good, 
No ske-buffaloes deserving of reward were exhibited. No i a w 
cotton grown from imported seed was exhibited; but the rav r 
country cotton was better than at last exhibition. The ordi¬ 
nary grains of the district were not well represented, but iko 
wheat was good. There was uo sugar-cane. The indigo was 
inferior, and so were the oils, and fibre. Thenon-agricultural 
class of articles were better than before. Two water-machines 
for raising water from a low to a high level, a model jhfifctihg 
press, a lithographic stone, and a double barrelled percussion 
gun were among the articles exhibited. There was a ere at want 
of competition throughout the whole exhibition, and the llyois, 
for whose benefit it was mainly intended, did not appreciate the 
intentions of the Government towards them. 

The Bellary exhibition was held at that place from the 3rd 
to the 7th of March and was more successful than many of the 
others. The paddy and rice were very fine. A species of the 
eoiraloo (a very fine millet,) which is not generally grown in 
this district, was exhibited, and a prize was awarded for it; k • 
promises to be more extensively cultivated. Only one sample 
of coffee was shown. The fibres exhibited were better than 
those of last year. Thirty turkeys were exhibited which were 
hatched and reared in the district; this can only bo done with 
great care. -Several very good samples of indigo were contri¬ 
buted. No native medicines worthy of notice were produced. 
A few cotton plants raised by the special orders of the Collector 
were brought for exhibition. The best grown plant was 3 feet. 
4 inches high, containing not less than 34 branches and 2o7 
pods. To encourage the growth of cotton by artificial irrigation 
on black lands a small reward was given for the-o samples. 

The exhibition at Cuddapah was held on the 12th, 13th, and 
14tli January, and the result was somewhat sail factory. There 
were a few specimens of live stock, including bulls, bullocks 
rams, hengoats, &c., samples |)oth of foreign and indigenous raw 
cotton wenp exhibited. The cereals w'erc good, purtieulaily the 
wheat, which was very fine. There was no good sugar or ^ug.ir- 
cauc brought forward, and the sugar candy and coO’ce were > 
small in quantity. The oil seed:, were good with the exception 
• t coriand id. Fib* contributed in too smalt a quan¬ 

tity, but the samples were fair. The cordage w.*-* \cr\ ^.ocd. 
No prize could be awarded for dyestuffs, or ind• o. Imi »hc Vav 
of drugs was very creditable. 

The ChbglepvL exhibition was In Id mi the 2nd Fohnmry 
and was attended by crowds of people. 1!ml it been held a little 
later in the season the* riiow ol produce would have been nmro 
:Ur.»facte y. 'The avs'em though i . i» kaibs. TK v...- 

fl J * 




think that if the prizes were distributed according to the quantity 
smrl nnnlifcv of nroduce oer acre, the Ryots would be more incited 



17th. 18th, .and 19th of February, and during that time it was 
visited by 18,235 persons. The inhabitants of Pondicherry were 
allowed to compete on equal terms with those of the clntnc.. 
Few attended personally, hut the articles they sent were numel¬ 
ons. Out of their 03 articles 19 took prizes amounting to its. 
349. Two comulcs of Egyptian cotton were exhibited, one 
grown in the French territory. -In indigo there was much com¬ 
petition, and the quality was much better than is in aalh pro¬ 
duced in this district. No Mauritius sugar-cane was orough 
Small quantities of turmeric and tobacco, 

fleatrve no special notice. The fibres were good but not in 
hi'U ctent quantity. The live stock, implements, and machinery 
were* i\ failure. Rope, gunuics and twine are scarce in the 
u rid, i n.d tin committee recommend that prizes should .m 
obv red b . them on any future occasion. 

The Tavyw exhibition was held at Combaconum on the 10th 
ar il * v i March, and numerously attended, ihe number 
of exhibitor* and of articles exhibited was smaller than m 
fr rniuU years. The live stock was poor. Only one sample of wheat 
was shewn. There was but little competition in indigo ; there 
Vv'is more in fibres and oils. The articles classed as “non-agvi- 
cultural and manufactured products” were not good. No mndi- 
oii.es or drugs were exhibited. The causes of the want of sue* 
cc ?3 in this exhibition were, the unfavourable season, and the 
shortness of the notice given. • 

phe Trichinopoh/ exhibivm was held there on the 25th and 
or*th Felluary. Some lithe improve -neat on the former exhibi- 
l iun was shown but the general result was not very encouraging. 
Ti > rains and vegetables were fair, .3 also the saltpetre. The 
feu ar? 4 indigo and cotton were very ordinary. The oils were 
( ;h . but them was no competition. The show of fibres 



i on the 5th and 6th of Jam 1 
rs wa; 803, and cf prizes 132, 


The fcuccesi attained wa* 
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V^fcss than on former occasions. There was little competition, amt 
both the number and the quality of specimens were inferior. 


There were 10 samples of indigenous cotton, and only one exo¬ 
tic. The cattle were inferior. The shew of fibres was the best 
feature in the exhibition. The specimens of tobacco ami chc 
roots were not good. Only a few specimens of dyes were shown. 
Three samples of indigo were commended. The oils were good, 
prizes were given for some good essences, drugs, gums ami jv. 
The grain on the whole was of rather an inferior description, 
on account of the unfavourable season. Th* shew of imple¬ 
ments was meagre, and many of the articles were mere rub¬ 
bish. The fruit* 5 , vegetables and -spices were of an ordinary 
character. The hides and wool were thought worthy of commen¬ 
dation. The poultry was good. The pottery and glas 5 were ver r 
inferior. The collection of fabrics was said to be disgraectui, 
and that ot sundries not much better, with the single exception 
of a delicately wrought bracelet. 

The Tinnevelhj exhibition was held on the 20th April and 
though attended by a large number of Europeans and natives* 
the result was disappointing. The number of exhibitors was 
onlv 209. No collection of native medicines was brought for¬ 
ward. There were some valuable articles of produce exhibited, 
;u i samples of coffee, nutmegs, cloves, senna, and sarsaparilla [ 
were considered worthy of being sent to the Madras exhibition. 

The Salem exhibition was held on the 9th February. The total 
number of prizes awarded was loo of which natives gained 84* 
value Its. 1,137, and Europeans and others gained 71. value Its. 
1.4 <7. The llyots took little interest in the exhibition. Mosu 
of the prizes were taken by the inhabitants of Salem and its 
vicinity, a few were gained by the inhabitants of the Southern 
Talooks. There was only one representative < f the northern 
parts of the district. The only noteworthy articles were codec, 
cotton, fibres, oils, and some dyed silk. The chief causes of 
failure were the superstitious notions of tho Ryots, and the fear 
of cholera, for which Salem is notorious. 

Tho. Cunara exhibition Was held at Sircv, on the 24th Frlur 
ary and lasted five days. Though not quite so successful a i > 
th-. previous exhibition it was much superior to most of tin of In 1 * 
held this year. The time for holding the exhibition umonuu.ue- 
ly olaslicd with the great religious festivals at \N x'lvi hiu- 4 
kt ru. i ins ci 1 oumstanec, together with the political crisis through 
which Caur.r had passed, uud the superstitious prejudice 0 ot 
the natives was sufficient to account tor the want ot progress 


shown. There was considerable competition in paddy and nee , 

. ‘so in I'l'cl nut. The white and Ida-h* pepper ere of good 
quality Ginger was only exhibited in small quantities, l>Uc .i* 
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REPORT OF THE 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 
1859. 


On the 15th of April 1860 the Municipal Commissioners of 
Calcutta submit a report to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
on the result of their operations during the year 1859. The 
assets during the year amounted'to Rs. 7,84,862-9-10, from 
which is to be deducted the expenditure, amounting; to 11s. 

7 05,027-14-U leaving at the close of the year a balance of 
lls. 79,834-11-9 in the Bank of Bengal. From the total assets 
however must be deducted Rs. 90,113-7-9, received for build - 
in" sites in Rustces which had been bought up, Rcfuud on 
account of lighting rate, advances accounted for by Contrac¬ 
tors and interest; so that the actual assets of the hungervaucy 
department, apart from the income derived from the lighting 
rate, amounted to only Rs. 6,91,(49-2-1. 

The disbursements amounted to Rs. 7,05,027-11-1 from which 
deducting Rs. 2,72,061 -7-10, set apart for drainage, water supply, • 
money lTustee land and re-investment, leaves its. 4,32,960-0-3 
which was the actual expenditure. 

The statement of comparative increase and decrease in the ex¬ 
penditure is imperfect; a more satisfactory oue is promised for the 
next annual report. Five Conservancy accounts were opened with 
the Bank of Bengal, in order to keep their respective assets and 
appropriations distinct. The headings of the accounts are, Lou-.: 
rate, Lighting rate, Miscellaneous (including carriage and heist 
tax,) Drainage and Water supply. The drainage of tire town uiH 
form the siihjcct of a separate report. 

House rate. —The amount of House assessment lulls wa-' its. 
5,35,683 14-6, showing an increase of Rs. 36,669-15-2 o., 
the previous year. The Commissioners Recommend the 
bility of registering all transfers ot property in order w> u-lc i 
tain the actual owners, and the imposition of a small charge upon 
nil unices of demand to dilatory rate payers, by vie > 1111 • 
the number of such notices would be material 3 |{ "’ ‘ ;i ’ . 

Lighting rate .—The revised rs-e -on ut edeeled a eousn 
increase in the revenue derived from this source. ■ J ' tt 
amount of the bills Rs. 1,30,640-15-9, shows n» increase ut u . 
9,266-1-10 over the preceding yesu. and an augmentation of .v 
pe»’ cent. since lie lijhtiiu'. vnic fu>i; inouglit u. o piachca 
oneratiou. The other particulars were follow-- 





1'hc actual payments for gas and oil lights were 
To the Gas Company, ••• 


Its. $5,056 11 0 

„ 35,160 0 11 


Oil-light Contractor, 


Total, ... 90,216 HU 


the other expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,09,920-0- .. The 
actual number of lamps lighted with gag on the 31st December 
was 600, against 469 in 1858 being an increase ol 137, ot wliicn 
0 were fo the Northern and 67 lor the Southern division, 
'flic, number of oil lamps was 878 against £68, but 211 were ie~ 
moved to lie replaced by gas. 

Car, 'a . ’ and Horse Tax .—The confusion m (lie collection of 
this tax was somewhat remedied by dividing ilio city into four 
divisions to each of which a European Inspector was appointed. 
The amount*of Bills was Its. 86,101-4-0, against lis. 89,209-8-0 
in the preceding year. This decrease is owing to the transfer 
of the tax upon horses standing in the suburbs, but used in town, 
from the Municipal hoard to the Collector in the 24-Pergun. 
nMis. The amount collected was Its. 85,759-2-0, showing an 
increase of lis. 8,003-11-6. The expense of working the tax 
v is heavy, being 19 per cent, on the amount collected. 

» ii; . Municipal Commit toners attended the (Select Committee 
(>f Um Logislati re Council appointed to consider the Bill for ihe 

(Tulution of hire of public conveyances, fee., but rs the Dili was 
deferred to a future period mattci remained as they were. 

/ r, ^ 7 .-—The amount received from this source showed :m 
iucioaac of Us. 207-6 on the previous year. The items wore us 
follows • 







Building Licenses. 
Fishing, 

Public tatties,... 
Illumination fees. 
Grass cutting fees, 
Shop registry fees, 


m ] 

Rs. 

• • • y » 

... ,, 

... 3, 

y> 

... ,» 

Total, ... 11 s. 
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1,2.88 6 0 

541 8 0 

873 8 0 
742 0 0 

160 0 0 
4G5 0 0 


4,060 6 0 


Pi neSt _The number of convictions was 1,133, which produced 

Rs. 3,210-10 of fines: being a decrease of Rs. 3,142-12. The 
difference arises from the fact that the infringements of the law 
prohibiting the keeping of more than ten horned cattle in the 
town, were very few. Fines for uncleauliness show a large in¬ 
crease ; they were as follows :— 


Not removing filth from houses, 1.013 against 731 in IS' 5 *’ 
Throwing filth into public drains, 304 „ 48 

Not cleaning licensed tatties, ... 402 „ 3.22 „ 


General result of rates an<l taxes .—The total amount of rates 
and taxes was as follows : — 


House rate, 

... It\ 5,35,683 14 

G 

Lighting rate, 

„ 1,30,640 15 

6 

Carriage and Horse tax, ... 

... >, 86,104 4 

0 


Its. 7,52,429 2 

0 


vliich \vn' apportioned in round numbers in the following man 
nei :■— 


To be set aside on New Drainage account, 

Ditto Water supply, ... 

Illumination of the town by oil and gas, and 
indenting for additional posts and lamps, . . 
Conservancj of the town, ... 

Road making and repairing. 

Watering streets. 

Drains and bridges, 

Lsi:tblishiiu'i!ie». remissions, mid unrealizable 

bills. 

Street improvements, 

Repairs of aqueducts, 

Miscellaneous, ... 


Ks. 


if 

>f 

ft 




1 . 80,000 

30,000 

1 , 20,000 

1,30,U'.0 

1 . 00,000 

20,000 

12.000 

1 , 00,000 

8,000 

10,000 

37,00) 


Total, Ks 


f,58.000 
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the 31st December the Bank of'Bengal held.Govermnen 
missory Jfotes on account of the municipality to the value of Ks. 
2>24,5Q0, showing an increase of Rs. 50,80* / This increase con- 
skis of repayments ot loans borrowed for local improvements, anu 
the interest on the same. The cash balances .must be considered 
the only available source for current expenses. In r amount to 
Ks. 1,26,721.9-1, against Rs. 75,867-9-2 last year. With a few 
exceptions the new year was entered upon free from pecuniary 
liabilities. 


§L 


Gowkhannahs. —The supply of bulls was formerly obtained 
from the Mofussil, where stray animals were purchased f’om 
the villagers. In some cases they were caught at the re¬ 
quest of the local authorities. Malpractices arose out of this 
mode of procedure, and recourse is now only had to the 
open market, where Gowkhannah bulls are purchased at an ave* 
rage cost of Rs. 12-Q-5 each, or more than three times the for¬ 
mer price. There were, at the close of the year, at both now- 
khannahs, 40 double, 058 single, 5 Dhoon, 12 Hand, and ater 
carts. The totai cost of the Gowkhannahs was Rs. 0 ),660-2-3, 
showing a decrease of Rs. 143-3-3. 


Chans inn of Roads.—The expense incurred' under this head 
was Rs 57,809-9-8 against Rs. 53,269-9-7 in 1858. The Con¬ 
servancy carts remove refuse from the streets once in 24 hours. 

Pu'dic Roads. —The results of this branch of the Conservancy 
dftphitment were most unsatisfactory. The quantity of stone 
ballast landed during the year was 35,319 ions, being a decrease 
of 2,254 tons on 1858, of which only 1 t,229 remained available 
at the depots of the town. The increased price paid for the 
brok';» st*me supplied by the House of Correction enhanced 
the cost of every 100 cubic feet of stone by 17*19 percent. 
This is one of the causes of the bad condition of the roads. 
While in 1858 the cost of layers and repairs of streets was Rs. 
4,593 per mile, the cost during 1859 was Rs. 4,957. The actual 
difference on the whole outlay was nearly 20 per cent. 


Drains, Bridges and Tanks. -The expense incurred for re- 
pairing drains and bridges was Rs. 11,600-KM against Rs. 
0,853*7-2 the preceding year. The amount expended by the 
Conservancy department for repairing railways, &c connected 
with tanks wasRs* 86-14, and by private contributors Us. 41-9-6. 
The subject of tanks is included under the head of “ Water 

Supply.” 
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Improvements, $*<%—The sum of Rs. 37,000 was all that remain - 
ed for improvements, after apportioning the necessary expendi¬ 
ture for the year. This sum being inadequate for the" execution 
of any very important new works, it was applied to the comple¬ 
tion of those works which had been commenced during the pre¬ 
vious year. The Burning Gliat, the Skinning Ghat, and 
Nemychurn Mullick’s Ghat were accordingly completed and 
thrown open to the public. The place formerly known as Ten- 
kin bustee, is now occupied by Europeans, whose houses sur¬ 
round a new tank. The purchase of Money bustee and the sale 
ot portions of it for building sites, was beneficial to the town as 
well as to the Municipal funds. The outlay for aqueducts 
amounted to Es. 8,132-11 and much remains to be done. For 
the supply of water the annual sum of 30,000 Rs. is set apart, 
but the expenditure during the year, including the outlay for 
aqueducts, was Rs. 6,253 0-8 in excess of this sum. A new 
engine being required for pumping up the water from the river, 
a 2.3 H. P. condensing engine was ordered out from England, 
which it is intended to put up at Nimtolla Ghat for the special 
benefit of the Northern Division of the town. 

A comparison of the municipal revenue and expenditure of 
the two divisions of the town showed that while the Northern 
yielded only Us. 2,97,264, the municipal and conservancy ex¬ 
penses amounted to l!s. 3,07,004, whereas the Southern 
division absorbed only Rs. 2,52,342 out of a revenue of Rs. 
2,62,083, so that, in fact, the surplus derived from the Euro¬ 
pean quarter was applied towards the benefit of the residents in 
the native division. 


Statistics of the Town. —The information under this hero! wa> 
collected in the best ways available, but the commissioners 
regret that the absence of any regularly appointed statist, or i,* 
any authority in themselves to enforce the communication W 
re h; hie statistics renders all such statistics of Calcutta approxi¬ 
mate rather than definite. 

The extension of trade combined with other can w out ■ u* 
ed great iuoijj.se in the number Europeans Arriving ui tho 
city. The number of pusseugers arriving 1 by ^-•» during tin; 
year was 
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Adult*. / Children . 

By the Overland route, in the P. and O. 


Co ’s Steamers, 

, 1,961 

120 

By sailing Ships, and other Steamers, 

including China and the Straits, ... 

1,259 

204 

Total arrivals, 

3,220 

324 

On. the other hand the number of 

passengers 

that left Cal- 

cutta by sea, was— 

: 

Adults. 

Children. 

ilv the Overland route, 

1,784 

305 

iiv sailing Vessels and other Steamers, 

including China and the Straits. 

363 

302 

Total departures, .. 

2,147 

607 


Thus* there was an increase of 1,073 adults and a decrease of 
383 children, or a net increase to the European population of 
Calcutta of 790 souls. These returns are exclusive of private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers and their families. The 
arrivals and departures of Inland passengers were as follows :— 

Arri veils. Departures . 

By it: ilway, 1st class, .. .. 6,4]0 6,675 

, Inland Steamers, .. .. 2,235 1,180' 

»i both these returns third class passengers have been omit¬ 
ted, H' they consist entirely of natives. Summing up the whole 
of these arrivals and departures, we obtain tin; following result :— 


Arrived In the Overland route, .. 

,, „ Sea route, 

Kailway trains, 1st class. 
Inland Steamers, 


55 

55 


Total, 

Dcdvct. 

departures by the Overland route. . 

Sea route, 

Kailway traius, 1st class, 

Inland Steamers, 


55 

ft 

St 


Remain, 


Passengers. 
2,081 
1,488 
6,410 
2,235 

12,1 ftp 


2,089 
715 
0,675 
1,180 


10,689 

1,500 
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who form the increase to the fixed population during the past 
year, exclusive of the addition by local births, and minus the 
number of persons who died during the same period, The only 
other means of travelling are by Dawk or b\' Boat. By i,i j Jcr- 
mer very lew start from Calcutta, whilst the passengers*by lat¬ 
ter are "almost entirely planters and others who have their own 
Boats ; but upon the whole it may be safely assumed, that the 
number cf arrivals and departures by the aforesaid conveyances 
are about equal. In the absence of any census the population 
of the town remains unknown. 

Not a single public building was either erected or commenced 
during the year. The total number of building licenses applied 
for during 1859, was sixteen, ol which eight were for one-storied, 
and eight for two-storied houses. In the preceding year 
the total number of pucka or brick-built dwellings, arwant¬ 
ed to 13,363, and hence those for the erection of which 
licenses have been applied lor during the year under review, ex¬ 
hibit an increase of 0*06 per cent., in spite of au increasing per¬ 
manent and floating population of the town, and the high rem,. 
exacted by proprietors of houses. The number of deaths in the 
fixed Christian population was greater than the previous year, 
being 701 against 672 in 1858. The deaths in the floating po¬ 
pulation fell from 1029 to 257, which was owing to the number 
of troops, fcc. moved up in 1858. The total number of deaths 
registered was 958, of which 678 were males and 280 females. 
They comprised 


606 Protestants. . 

247 Roman Catholics* 

22 Armenians, 

20 Chinese, 

3 Malays. 

who died of the following causes ; 


136 of Fever. 

183 „ Cholera. 

163 Dyson fry. 

37 ,, Convulsions. 
3° * Consumption. 
15 ,, Diarrhoea. 


6 Stillborn. 
2S Drowned. 
I Poisoned. 


3 Committed Suicide. 
10 Accidental dct«U> 
347 \ arums e ■< r r < 


J „ Small pox. 

The months in wiu h the greatest mortality, occurred in 1858 
wore in 1859 the hr nhicsl. ( las*o! according toughs ike death- 
•were as follows;— 
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Under 10 years of age. 


93 

20 

99 

30 

99 


. • 

. . 267 

99 

30 

39 

40 

99 ’ * 

. . 


... 191 

93 

40 

99 

50 

99 

o. 

... 

... 93 

99 

50 

99 

60 

99 * ' 


t * 

... 25 

39 

70 

99 

80 

,, 

... 

... 

... 16 

99 

80 

93 

90 

39 * * * 



... 15 
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190 

74 


In 1858, 356 children died under 10 years of age, while in 1859 
the number was only 190. From returns furnished by the Com¬ 
missioner of Police it appeared that 13,912 deaths occurred 
among the native population, showing a decrease oi 911 on the 
previous year; of the above number 9,796 were Hindoos and 4,146 
Mahomedans. Of the 958 Christians, &c., who died during the 
year, 439 were interred in the Circular Road Cemetery. The 
Commissioners recommend the construction of burial grounds 
outside the city. 


The number of purely European children born was 182, of 
whom 99 were boys and 83 girls. The European marriages were 
110 in number, including the suburbs of Calcutta. Ihe number 
Europeans who died was 118, consisting of 52 males; 30 
females, uial 30 children. The Europeans from 10 years upwards 


following ages 

: — 
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The greatest mortality occurred between the ages of 20 and'30. 
The number of deaths between 60 and 90, is equal to 12 per 

cent. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1858-59. 

Madras Records, No. LX ILL 

On the 20th October 1859 Mr. Arbuthnot submitted bis re¬ 
port iu tbc state and progress of Public Instruction in the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency during the official year 1858-59. 

The mutinies of 1857 bad led to much discussion on the sub¬ 
ject of education. The report mentions some of the views that 
had been expressed by different parties, and then proceeds to re¬ 
view the state of education 'vhen the despatch of 185-1 was pro¬ 
mulgated, and its progress since that period. The greater part 
of 18.55 was spent in making preliminary arrangements, so that 
the new system may he said to have commenced in 1856. Bo- 
6 ides the operations of Government, great efforts were made by 
private individuals and Missionary Societies. The number ol 
pupils throughout the Presidency attending s< bools at this time 
about 20,000, of whom two-thirds were pupils of the village 
schools of the great Chur h Societies iu Tinnevclly, most of 
tlu m belonging to the lower classes of the population. * 
i K stem pursued during the past year was rather to im¬ 

prove the existing schools than to establish nr w ones. There 
was a largo increase however in the number of schools receiving 
?r:>.jts. Tbc amount- granted in 1857-58 was Ha. 16,962, in 
I - .,8-59 it was H« 26, Via. There were eight more Govemmont 
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ools than the previous year while the increase in aided school 
was 125. The total number of Government .schools on tire 30th 


April 1859 was 127, with 7,042 pupils: the number of inspected 
schools was 325 with 13,832 pupils. 

University of Madras.— '^ historical subjects for the B. A. 
Examinations were reduced, and the standard in ^Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy for M. A. more accurately defined. At 
the Entrance Examination in February out of 57 candidates, 30 
passed, 8 in the first class and 22 in the second. Of these 
30, 15 were educated at the Presidency College, and the remr.in. 
der at other institutions. The answering in language wa \ bel ter 
than on the last occasion but there was'a general failure iu arith¬ 
metic and geography. Of nine candidates for the degree of P>. 
A., eight passed. At an examination in the Faculty of Medicine, 
the degree of Doctor was conferred on one graduate of the 
Madras"Medical College. No candidate- appeared for degrees in 
Law or in Civil Engineering. 

Presidency College —This institution showed a satisfactory 
amount of progress during the year. It is more of a collegiate 
school than a college, and consists of a Senior and Junior De¬ 
partment. He Senior Department agaiu is divided into a ge¬ 
neral and legal branch. The examination held in December 
showed a favourable result. The students showed an improved 
knowlege of the English language, and of orthography. The 
Junior Department showed in most respects a similar improve¬ 


ment. 


The number of names on the roll was 

as follows:— 


30/A April | 

3(We April 


1858 

1859 

General Branch 

233 

238 

Legal Branch 

36 

20 


269 

258 




It was regretted that so main students left the College be¬ 
fore entering the Senior Department. 

Madru a-i-Aium .—The Maliomedan iia iitution ol this name, 
had undergone considerable alteration. The course el instrm - 
tion had been assimilated to that prescribed for the oilier ■( to- 
vernmeut schools; Hindustani being rmuL the medi um •»* in¬ 
struction in the lower and English in tin higher tb s.- e-. l u 
number of Scholars had risen to 240. 

The Normal School, made satisfactory progre.-s daring the 

year, the number of students having n.’ivased nem . 36 to UV>. 
TL-c .school WPS divided into ionr department:, viz , the Normal 
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„y^., 0 proper, the Preparatory Normal class, the Vernacular Nor 
raal class, and the Model school. To these it has been proposed to 
add another, for training European Army Schoolmasters. Mr. 
Arbutbuot mentions two hindrances to the success oi the 
school; first, the unwillingness of the host pupils in schools to 
adopt the profession of Teacher: and second, the difficulty of 
obtaining students who use any other than the Tamil language. 
Three Normal schools were established during the year at 
Vellore, Mayavaram, and Chcyur. The total number oi students 
bein'' - trained, in schools connected with Government was 158. 

Provincial and Zillah Schools underwent little change or in¬ 
crease. Arrangements were pending for the establishment Oi 
schools of an intermediate class between the present Ziillali 
schools and the Taluq schools. Their cost is estimated at from 
Lis. 150 to Ils. 200 per mensem. The returns of the Provincial 
and Zillah schools are shown in the following statement 
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Names of schools. 

Number of pupils on the rolls. 

On the both April On 
1858. 

the 30th April 
1859. 

jBerh ampere . 

135 

130 

Kriiuraundri . 

80 1 

104 

ICuddapah. . 

73 

80 

j Bellary . 

287 

252 

iChittur . 

194 

160 

Cuddalore. 

200 

235 

Salem.*. •.. 

-125 

141 

Combaconum . 

250 

> 281 

Madura . 

132 

185 

{Calicut . 

205 

216 

Total ... 

1,681 

1,793 


The Jjcrhainpore Zillah school was progressing favourably, 
but the improvement was not so great as last year. The mmi- 
. 0 ‘ \jriya pupils had increased. The school at Rajamundri 


bei of unya P U P “ 8 ,lilu ......... 

showed, considerable improvement. Hie general stand arc 

Tentacular teaching was rising. The attendance was still low. 

The aviutol at Cuddupah was only about a your old and tin iu- 
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"structior* was therefore very elementary. The result of the ex¬ 
amination was satisfactory. The Bellary Provincial School w: ; 
in a very satisfactory state. The lower classes seemed gene¬ 
rally to make more rapid progress in English than the upper. 

In History the boys of the upper did remarkably well, end also 
iu Geography. Their knowledge of Mathematics was not equal 
to that of the boys in the Southern districts, but shoved an 
improvement on the previous year. The percentage of absentees 
was high. 

The Chittur school made on the whole satisfactory progress, 
particularly in English, Telugu. Arithmetic, History and Geo¬ 
graphy. The teaching of the Tamil, language was inefficient. 
The Ziliah school at Cuddalore was also favourably reported on. 
The Salem school had suffered on account of the frequent 
changes of masters, no less than five having left during a period 
of eighteen months. 

The annual examination of the Combaconum Provincial 
School showed a generally satisfactory result; but there wa* a 
great inequality throughout the classes. Great incom caionce 
was felt on account of the changes of teachers. The scholar wc:e 
rathm deficient in Orthography, and provision was being made 
for devoting four hours a week to dictation, written translation, 
&c. to overcome this deficiency. The schools at Madura and 
Calicut had made satisfactory progress; and no specie 1 remarks 
were necessary regarding them. The number of Taluk schools 
in operation on the 30th April 1858 was 62, with an average 
attendance of 46, the number on the 30th April 1859 was 68, 
with an average attendance of 50. Much remains to be done for 
these schools, but progress was visible. The least promising 
schools were those at Nellore and Malabar. 

The Tehsil, Samat, and village schools in the sub-division of 
llajamundrt were carried on in the same way as before. The 
progress of the schools was generally satisfactory but the system 
by which they were supported did not work well. The village 
communities originally agreed to pay a certain rate to support 
the schools, hut their agreement seems not to have been cm ire¬ 
ly ' olnotary. They accordingly repudiated the claims made up¬ 
on vem. Mr. Arbothnot suggests the imposition of a hous* 
tax 5 »r the purpose of raising funds. By this means the Ky ( > ' 

and the non-agricultural classes would bea\ the burden iri 'V .. 
His report on the whole question was under the round ^ration 
of Government. - ' 

The schools in the Hill Tract* of Ganjmn tdiowe-o von.-uli 
.Ale improvement, ihc attendance in some w. h groaUv a:u the 
opposition of the 1*51 chid ^ :nvatlv m the decline, \), 
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took great interest in the schools 
established in their villages, and one had himself studied the sub¬ 
jects taught in the school. Geography, history and arithmetic 
\rcce among the subjects studied. In writing from dictation 
the average number of orthographical errors was about three in 

every two lines. • 1 . „ 

The schools for the instruction of the Badagas in the Neil- 
glierrv Hills were handed over to the Gerraanmission shortly 
before the commencement of the year under review. They arc 
ten in number, of which six were added by the-missionaries. 

The average attendance of the ten schools was 98. ^ There were 
three night schools with a total average of 25. The progress 
though slow was not discouraging. The language of the Bada- 
gas is a corrupt kind of Canarese. There are altogether five 
tribes in these Hills, viz. Badagas, Todas, Kothars, Kurambars, 
and Irulars, The last mentidned live low down on the slopes 
ot the Hills. The total number is about 14,500, of whom 
about 13,352 are Badagas. All the tribes speak different dia¬ 
lects, and have very little intercourse with each other. It is 
not possible, at present to do anything in the way of educating 
the other tribes except by gradually bringing them into em¬ 
ployment, and by tlieiv observing the advantages which the Ba- 
dara -; enjoy from the establishment of schools. The Kothars 
and Todas*are very degraded; the Kurumbars and Irulars live a 
in most unhealthy localities ; and all arc few in number. Co¬ 
lonel Pears reports regarding them “ that it anything is done in 
the way of education for these tribes, it will be absolutely ne- 
ecssary to have separate schools for each. Their social rela¬ 
tions and the fe< lings with which they regard each other would 
make it rpiite impracticable to bring the boys of any two of the 
tribes into one school.” 

During the year the revised system of the various grades of 
Government schools was introduce d. The Provincial schools 
educate up to the standard of the B. A. degree, and the.Zillah 
schools up to the standard of the University entrance examina¬ 
tion. 

Among the Private Schools aided by Government during the 
vcar was the Dovcton College, for the building o( which the 
', un 0 f Rs. 20,000 was sanctioned. The Church Mission 
bovj school at Masulipatam is one of the best in the Northern 
C’irears. The entire expenditure was Rs. 17,073-12, of which 
Gov rnment contributed iis. 1780. The Church Mi nion board- 
school for girl 3 at *1'° same stuti -n is also an excellent 
institution. Its income was Rs. 4821-4-5 of which Rs. 544 w ore 
derived from the Government grant. In the town of Madras 
lhen.- arc 18 aided schools. fScveu of those, containing n>7 
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f a le anil 347 female pupils, are supported by t ic Scotch Free 
Church Mission; of the others the most important is the Doieton 
College. In addition to the 20,000 Rs. alluded to. Its. 10,000 
were granted by Government to this college the previous year. 
The attendance had however fallen off during the year under re¬ 
view Mr Avbuthnis of opinion that to make the grants t ell 

with more certainty ^the efficiency of schools it is necessary that' 

•r certain definite standard of qualification should be demand, d 
from the teachers employed in them.. During the year cook 
depots were established in 16 out ot the 20 districts oi. the 1 ro- 
sidenev The hooks sold were as follows 
" English, 17,765 Value, Rs. 12,058-11-2 


V ernac ular. 


31,283 


Value*, ,, 6744 -7-9 


Tin 


Total. Rs. 49,068 ^ 18,803-2-11 

Ll , system of examinations for the uncovenanted branch of 
the Civil Service was brought into operation tliis year. The 
first was held in November; 492 candidates appeared, of whom 
18 passed according to the higher, and 187 according to the 
lower standard. At the next examination held in May the 
number of passed candidates was 34 according to the higher, 
and 405 according to the lower standard. 

The Medical College forms the subject of a separate, report, 
already laid before Government. The Civil Engineering College 
was commenced during the year. Its objects are to train 
candidates for the grades of sub-overseer and assistant over¬ 
seer. It contained 91 pupils at the close of the year. 

The school of Industrial Arts was carried on as usual during 
the year. It consists of an Artistic and an Industrial department 
in both of which the progress was satisfactory. The arrange 
ments for Army schools were carried out in accordance with the 
instructions contained in Lord Stanley’s despatch of 6th Octo- 
her 1858. Schools were also' established for the children of 


Christian servants of Government attached to Native Kegimc .ts 


at Brigade stations. The schools attached to native regiments 
quartered in the respective divisions were under revision. Jt 
was contemplated to unite the Ootacamund Lawrence Asylum 
with the Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras. 

ThG R^>Tuirt. rlf>o with PViilnnfltinTlR mMirdllliT tllC still l 

tics ot i 


le Report concludes with explanations regarding the sfali 
if expenditure and attendance. The total expenditure <y » 1 
was Its. 5,09,151-8-5 showing a net irirn'cse 


year was ns. o,i»3,ioi-fc-c) snowing .. - 

1 00 696-13-7 ovor 1857-58, which arises chictly. from 
made for hooks purchased during prutiou* y^r*. ">"■ \™‘ 

ts-in-uid and scliooh lor special education 1 "> 10 u ">- 


«rrimts-in-aia **uu ?huuuif» **** —- 

table shows the particulars of attendance m the various ptu 


mucos ; 
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THE DEHRA GHAZEE KHAN DISTRICT. 

• Punjab Correspondence, Vol. 1V. No. 4 . 

The official correspondence on this subject, dafed in ] Sol 
1S57 and 1858, is published in 1860, under the title of Memo-; 
randum on the Delira Ghazce Khan District. This district is 
situated in the south-west corner of the Punjab. Its boun¬ 
daries are—on the south, Kusmore; on the east, the Indus; on the 
west a double range of mountains, and ou the north the' Dehra 
Ismail Khan district. Its length is 206 miles, anu its popula¬ 
tion, according to the last census, was'2,38,000. Dehra Ghazce 
Khan, the principal town, contains 16,000 inhabitants, and is 
in this respect the 12th city in the Punjab. Its former nou¬ 
rishing trade has been diverted into other channels, and it is 
feared that the whole town may gradually be swept into tlm 
Indus. 

History .—The city was founded in the reign of Ukbar, bv a 
laqueer called Ghazec Khan whoso descendants ruled for 22 
reigns. In 1767 Mecr Ghulam Shah, and Serai Kuliora. Unices 
of Hyderabad, annexed the country by placing the Goojurs m 
power subject to their authority. In 1774 Timour Shah Doo- 
ranec brought Dehra under his rule, and in 1820, Nuwab Sadiq 
Mahomed Khan, King of Bulrawulpore, became master of the 
district through the aid of Iiunjeet Singh, to whom he paid a 
tribute of 5 lakhs a year. In 1830-31 General Ventura was ' 
appointed Nazim by Ruujeet Singh. The first English officer 
appointed to the district at its annexation was General Cort- 
landt, who remained in charge of it till 1854. 

Tribes .—The principal tribes are the Kuteraus, Kusra- 
nces, Bosdars, the Urudanee and Nootkhanee Beloockes, 
Eoonds, Khosohs, Lugharces, Goorchanees, Drecshuk-, 

1 luz.irces and Beloochcs. The Kutorans are a well In 
imi tribe ol Puthans, and quite distinct from the powerful 
t’dio ot the same name. The Kusrances are about •'’('()( • 
m nu mhov, The Bozdavs number about 2,500, aud though 
sumewiiat scattered, they arc a powerful and turbulent tribe. 

A 1 mi In no cs and Nootkhanees are fond of living ou their pro- 
pile aiy dues, aud are very much averse to labour. The Kho- 
sens are the worst behaved'of the lleloochcs, with the exception 
ot t ;e Ooorchunecs. Gholam II- dcr, the son of the chid 
uas a dangerous character. ’!<> was sentenced to 7 years ini - “ 
prisomnent in 1857, but was released h\ Lioutcnnnt IVlimc-1 . 
Edwardcs uot long a >. Ho wu disinherited bv Id- father. The 
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iosohs are about 3,000 in number. The Lughauees arc subject 
to a chief, called Jumal Khan. The Goorchances have of late 
years been very well behaved; they are however, greatly har¬ 
assed by the Tisharees and other marauders. The Dreeshuks arc 
indolent The late chief Beejur Khan, commanded a Cavalry Levy 
at Asnee in 1857, against the Murrees. The tribe is unimpor¬ 
tant. The Muzarees, from being inveterate plunderers have 
been transformed into peaceable orderly subjects. The Be- 
loochcs possess some fine qualities ; they are good soldiers, 
and are i * many respects scrupulously honourable. 


Revenue Administration , — The last revision of the settlement 
v:as made in 1853-54, The difficulties in the way of satisfactory 
settlement arc many. The land suffers very much from alterna¬ 
tions of di ought and overfiooding. Remissions of the revenue were 
granted, where necessary, in 1854 by Sir John Lawrence. r i he 
district in which the people were most discontented was Mitlnin- 
kote. The Belooches are not fond of cultivation. The conn' 
try require* both population and irrigation before the 
wastes can be cultivated. It is evident that cultivation has 
decreased in Delira Ghazee Khan during the last tew years. 
The assessments for 1853-54 amounted to lis. 4,55,504; the 
subsequent reductions are estimated at Rs. 90,685, or upwards 
of 20 per cent. In the southern part the assessment is light. 
The chief Commissioner considers, that 8 annas per beegah • 
watered by the hill streams, and 12 annas for tho-e flooded from 
the Indus, i"> a fair rate. The inundations from the Indus 
ruo very uncertain in their operations. The water sometimes 
lies* on the surface <4 the land, leaving a fertilizing deposit, and 
so met sk rushes i>ver tin soil, in such a way as to injure it. 
\ money assessment is perfectly bearable if the arrangements 
of the officers are carefully made. 


Crimes .—The appendix contains a table showing the decrease 
of crimes since 1854. The number of murd rs Wt.n chiefly caused 
by jealousy. The eases of cattle stealing were 184 in number. 


1850. 

861. 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. | 1854. I 

1855. 

957. 

938. 

T 

1183. | 140.1 

ICAO 

1110. 


892 . 


0 09 . 


725. 


Civil administration. —The 
were 2155 case* decided in 
only i s. 75JM5#8, 


people are not litigious. There 
1858, the total value of which was 
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of the district is given thus : 





NAME. 


Dclira Ghezee Khan, ... 

Dajil. 

Sungliur, . 

Mithunkote, . 

Total, ... 


Population at last Crxsc 




. 1,09,020 
. 33,013 

. 33,949 

57,970 
. 2,38,904 
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7%* Telegraph crosses the Indus opposite Debra. From Dujil 
to Delirn there was a temporary line. 

The Murrees, a Belooch tribe not mentioned in the foregoing 
enumeration, were subjects of the Khan of Kelat. The only for¬ 
midable raids perpretrated by them was in August 1857, short¬ 
ly after this the Khan of Kelat was induced to move against 
tho tribe, and bis expedition, under the management of Major 
Henry Green, Sind Irregular Horse, was decidedly successful. 
North of the Murrees are found the hill Kutecrans, ». powerful 
vfcribc, numbering from 5 to 6,000 souls, of whom 2,000 to 25(H) 
are fighting men. They cultivate cotton and indigo, and ell 
two or three maunds of wheat for the rupee. They cultivate 
neb and do not plunder; their habit of receiving and selling 
stolen goods has been put down by energetic measures* 

Tor ay on the town of Dehra Tuft eh Khan by the Kumar 
Inbt.— 4 letter dated 2oth March 1852 from M.«|or NirlmUon. 
Deputy Commissioner to Major Ross, Lcia Division, eouhnttjfl 
details of this foray. Manuk Mull, a Government watcher over 
the cotl.ni crop of Yusuf Khan Kusranoc, suddenly disapp- 
e r, .(. ^ «sut ivas .suspected of having made <»"-av " it! him 
Iho llr madur of Coning was ordered" to sri*e him, hut not 
bi-ing a'dj to find him he seized am! imp r js.i>ned his a\> ! t 
Mahomed instead. dlahunii vl it at fen. Hi mg t<> cheap:; fro i tint 
\ail met with in*«inc S hu h »< mil. (Mu hm death. Yusuf 
()uried the body and repair'd to Imuibe . • ^ hilb iththe 

* M 
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raising tliem against Government. On tlie 17th March 
3332, 300 Kusranee foot and 40 horse appeared before Derail Fut- 
tcii Khan, and meeting with little opposition they plundered the 
place and retreated. They were pursued by the Thanadar with 
altogether about 60 foot and 80 horse. When the tyvo parties 
met, the cavalry charged the Kusranees but were repulsed with 
the loss of of Jamadar and three men killed and six men 
wounded. The Kusranees continued their retreat to the hills 
without further hindrance. Another letter dated 11th Febru¬ 
ary 1833 contains a further account of the Kusranees and 
their depredations. Appendix E contains particulars of the 
local prpducts and trade of the Debra Ghazee Khan district, 
which, though not thoroughly accurate, give a good idea ot the 
na’ uro and extent of the trade. The products include saltpetre, 
Oil, ghee, rice, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, maize, opium, potash, 
dates, indigo, wool, bhung, cotton, pulse, tobacco and goor. 
The saltpetre produced was estimated at 8,000 maunds, the 
giuiu at 700,000 maunds, Indigo, of an inferior kind, 2,000 
man ads, varying in price from 25 to 60 Rupees. The goods 
receiv ed from the west, were chiefly mujeet, silk, dried fruits, 
English Iron was procurable in the town of Pehra Ghazee 
Khan. The exports were inconsiderable. 


lODILEROUS SPRINGS NEAR JOWALA 
MOOKilEE. 

Punjab Correspondence Vol. IV. Ah, 5. 

In April 1855 M. Marcadieu forwards to the Chief Com¬ 
mit ion or of the Punjab a report on the Iodiferons springs near 
Jowala Mookhee. The chief use to which these springs could be 
[m at'd would he the cure of the Goitre in the bill regions. The 
manufacture of Iodine as an article of commerced not likely 
to he remunerative. The springs are live in number, and are 
.situated in the chain which borders the Jowala Mookhee- valley, # 
OF! ;ts north east ude, on the right bank of ihe Beay. They may 
be called, from the localities in which they are situated, Koopirah, 
Jowala, Jowala Mookhee, Nageah, and Cutig i Basa. They are 
.*11 within a few miles of each other. TJie geological formation 
■ f tile egion is thus descri ed. “ The argillaceous marls, alter 
%{],vr towards the superior part with a rough micaceous sand 
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stone called Triable, and at the inferior part with a saiul-stonc 
also micaceous, harder and smaller grained, and of a bluish color, 
stuck together by a calcareous cement, prevail in this formation. 
After this comes the same sandstone, in which are embedded 
a few stones of variegated grit, then micaceous sand and a scan 
ty calcareous formation in the state of tra\crtin , and at last, in 
nearing Kaugra and departing from the springs, some conglo¬ 
merates composed of granite, of mica schists, of quartz aud of 
variegated sand-stone, also bound together by a calcareous cu- 
mentt alternating at first with the grit, and finish in forming by 
themselves whole mountains, but Only in the vicinity of the 
Kaugra Nullah; a character which indicates that?, when Wiis 
formation took place, the periodical increase of water inter uptccl 
tins deposit of sand-stone, and of argillaceous marl, in this locality 
onlv,—f ol ‘ as you remove from these indications of p 
perturbations, the order of formation assumes its ordinary 
course.” 

The stratification of the saliferous range, though :t cannot be 
pronounced as discordant, presents nevertheless undid; tions 
which would testify that the matter had undergone a sort of 
depression when the upheaval took place. In other respects 
tlwrc is great uniformity throughout the range; a fact which 
also applies to the springs themselves. Near the principal 
spring at Jowala on the eastern slope of the same hill, there is 
another spring, yielding very little water. The method by 

which the quantity of Iodine is tested, is by employing as a pre¬ 

cipitate a solution of sulphate of copper saturated with acid 
sulphureous gas. 

The saline springs contain, in 100 parts, the following quanti¬ 
ties of fixed matter:— 

Koopirah, . 

Jowala, 

2nd Spring, Jowala, 

Jowala Mookhce, .y. 

Ml * • • 

( ... ... ... ... 2 

1 be Koopirah spring shows itself at a -bort distun * from iho 
Heas. It forms a basin of about four feet in diameter, ano 
tbrre loot in depth, on a level &oii slightly concur c inuml tim 
bene A large stream of fresh water tto>vs eh ,s( ' ‘ ir ^ l ' : 
deti inunatiou of ihe Iodine wa- pcrlormed on ah 1 hi 'I 
ou 1W0 pails of liquid; coni'qu; u 1 1 \ tor i'lua P ru ';-' 1 1 t* luo 
cqui\ulcj»t of 22 pans n[ t dt. No v, llHh> mrU of water emu 
tain Iodine, repri aiding loduret of IV* i^iuin, O’lO.a; 

o r lor lUOO purls of nab from the evaporation o* 

is M „ 


2*20 


2* JU 
2*28 
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'furnishes Iodine, 3-6318, representing Ioduret of Potas- 
—, 1*7818. . , 

The Jowala spring is a stream running from the westerly slope 
of an ellipsoid shaped hill situated at the foot of the principal 
chain of which it forms part. Its summit is 2,760 fe t above sea 
level ; the spot where the spring issues, 1403 ; and the foot of it 
uhere the valley begins, 1109. The question to be ascertained was 
whether the stream could be increased iu volume. Before the 
necessary works were begun it yielded 25 pints of water in 20 mi¬ 
nutes or 75 pints per hour, or 1800 per 24 hours. After the works 
were completed it was found to yield 25 pints per 5 minutes = 
300 per hour — 7200 per 24 hours; 1000 parts of water represent 
•26 30 of fixed saline matter, containing Iodine 0-09324 repre¬ 
senting ioduret of Potassium 0-1227 3, and 1000 parts ol salt 
from 08,000 parts of liquid yield Iodine 3-5452, representing 
uret of Potassium 4-6665. 

The 2nd spring of Jowala oo/.es, and its volume has not 
been determined. 1000 parts of water from this spring repre¬ 
sent 24 of salt, containing Iodine 0-0799 or Ioduret of Potassium 
0-1052, or per 1000 parts of salt from 41,666 parts of liquid. 
Iodine 3*4958, representing Ioduret of Potassium ,4-3833. 

The Jowala Mookhee spring issues from a hole made by 
the natives in- the, hard grit, it does not appear very abundant 
because its issue is evidently impeded by the surrounding rocks, 
which prevent one from ascertaining the real volume of its water 
iu a given time. 1000 parts of this water yield 22-80 of salt, 
taining Iodine, 0-0799, representing Ioduret of Potassium, 
0-1052. Aud 1000 parts of salt from 43,860 of water, contain 
I: uiue, P5040, representing Ioduret of Potas-ium, 10140. 

The Nageah spring belongs to the same category as that of 
Jowala Mookhee, and is similarly surrounded by rocks. 1000 parts 
of water yield 22-20 of saline matter, containing Iodine,0 09324, 
rowrcocnting ioduret of Potassium, 0-12273. And 100 parts of 
da l:, from 45,045 of water, Iodine, 4-2(100, representing Ioduret 
of Potassium, 5-5282. 

The Cunga Basa spring issues from the centre of a 
which borders the Kaugra torrent. Its elevation is 
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060 feet; 
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and its temperature is 

l* am. 1000 parts of this water yield 23 of salt, containing 
' odine 0-09324, representing Ioduret of Potassium, 0-12273. 
1000 parts of salt from evaporation to sixty of 43,478 parts 
0 f - .p r contain Iodine 4*0539, representing Ioduret of Po¬ 
tassium, 5-3360. , 

r from tue»c five springs, a'tci being slightly eon- 
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<n exchanged for the same value in ottali. The salt is believed 
to promote the cure of Goitre. 

The similarity of the iodurated produce of these springs is so 
great that their origin is probably the same. The exact nature 
of the salt in the ground can only be learnt by a skilful miner.. 
The results*of the Jowala spring in Troy weight are, 

lb. oz. gr. 

Salt, 282 0 0 

Iodine, i 0 0 ^ 

Representing loduret of Potassium, 1 3 3*85 

In Europe IcJine is extracted from sea-weed which yields 
about 1-1000th per 1000 parts ; the produce of these Himalayan 
springs is three and a half times this. Twenty to thirty grains 
under different forms'* are sufficient to cure Goitre. The value 
of the Iodine lost in these springs every day is 24 Rupees, 
according to European prices, and is in reality much more in 
this country. 




THE JIVAH MINERAL THERMAL SPRING, 

Punjab Correspondence. VoL IV. No. 5. 

In September 1855 Mr. Marcadieu continues the report on 
this subject which he submitted in January 1854. 

The Jivali spring is in many respects similar to that of 
Rourbonnes-leS'bains. It was necessary to determine whether 
Bromine was present in the waters of the Jivah spring. There 
are 7 or 8 different processes to ascertain this question ; and Mr. 
M arcadieu thinks they are nearly al 1 of equal vn 1 ue and may be adopt ¬ 
ed witU equal security. The method pursued by him, he describes 
as lollows: — “I have endeavoured, in my researches, to establish 
fir c t, the presence of Bromine in 40 parts of mother water, resulting 
from 4<M)00 parts of liquid and afterwards in a second experiment 
0,1 same portion of mother water, resulting from 10,000 
pmtr. ut’ saline water, 1 determined its weight. In the hut cmo ( 

t thc following process served to detect the presence of the luo- 

iinue. ^ A clear glass tube of 1J feet iu length, was cut info 
three equal parts, one end of each was closed by the fl.one <4 a 
lamp iired for such purposes. I added in the first tube a ymhl- 
Uou of Chlorine recently prepared, and then it nail .intitv ot 
Ltbei. After having put equal portions of i.lie mot he. va»er, provi • 
oujsly rendered colorless, »n the second and J u d tubes ! addl'd 
a few drops of fhlui to the !i pud iu tbc -ceond tubiy*~and 
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i,j ,toiu third tube a solution of Chlorine, ihe three iiibes were 
■wall shaken, aud placed side by side on a white sheet ot paper. 
No. 1 tube proved that the Ether was not sensibly colored uy 
eou- 'ict with tiro Chlorine solution; No. 2 tube, that, the Ether 
was not colored by the contact of the essay liquor ; and No. 
3, in which the saline solution was in contact both with the 
Chlorine aud Ether, served to detect the presence of Bromine, 
becoming instantly of a yellow reddish color, attributable 
to the solution of Bromine in the liquid : its color presenting a 
striking contrast with the Ether of the other two tubes. 

The results of his experiments to ascertain the weight ot the 


Bromine were as follows ;— 

In 40,000 parts of saline water, 

Bromide of sodium, 0'48. 

Or from 1000 parts of saline water, 

Bromide of sodium, O'012. 

Iodine could not be detected. It is lound in all organic 
sub rora the sea, but has not hitherto been discovered in 

sea-water itself. Jivah is situated at an elevation ot 4,433 feet 
above sea level, and is a delightful and salubrious spot, ihe 
presence of Bromine in its mineral springs rendem them highly 
valuable in a medicinal point of view. 


LITHOGRAPHIC l’llKSSES IN T1IE PUNJAB JAILS. 

Punjab Correspondence. Vol. IV. Ao. o. 

In October 1855 G. C. Barnes, Esq., Sessions Judge, Cis- 
Sii'loj States, submits the reports of the Deputy Commissioners 
of Umballah and Ferozepore on the working of their Litho¬ 
graphic Ju.il presses. These presses were commenced in 1854. 
Jt was originally iuteuded to have only one press in each di- 

• • Q but" sanction was eventually given to establish oue at 

of the large stations of Umballah and Fcrozeporc. 

C ( r irball(ih .—The printing establishment at this jail w -is supplied 
f) ... . presses, which however were never worked together. 
Timv wero manufactured at Delhi aud cost from 70 te«0 Es. 

* i rn. xpen(lilure for 9$ months including origiifcl c< t 
‘■nr ' r, , s( .s &c. was Ks. 2176-C-U). The income actual!) reaha- 
, - I’ ,, is 17.W-6-6. The accounts were n, t yet adjusted, 
v!'„ ir va l u c if stock and of saleable printed forms and 
gapev for use be included, there would be a balance ino£ 
!l,J press, The work performed ^ as chicliy the piutin a of 
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<’orms. Altogether 132 reams of paper were printed, 45 in En- 
and 87 in Oordoo and jTagree, The total number of English 
forms printed was 41,086, of vernacular 1,47,434. In'’this 
enumeration books and pictures were entered as “ forms.” The 
charges for printing were about 25 per cent, below the Delhi 
Gazette Press and nearly 40 percent, below the Lahore Chruir l e 
Pi • ess . Ad effort was likewise made to promote education amon«- 
the natives by printing cheap and useful books and maps. These 
maps contained particulars of village boundaries, area, jumma, 
population, &c., and were eagerly bought up. 

Ferozepore .—The press at the jail Commenced work in March 
1855, and from the requisitions already made aud in prospect, 
full employment was expected. The establishment was kept 
up at the trifling cost ot 2G Rupees per month paid for a printer 
and a writer; Ihe rest ot the work was performed by convicts 
The expenditure from 19th March to the end of September 
1855 was Its. 1240-5-11, the income shews a deficiency o* 
Ks. 528. The total number of forms and statements printed 
in English was 11,104, and in vernacular 55,977. The prices 
charged were lower than those of the Lahore and Mooltan 
presses. The paper u^ed for printing amounted to 259 reams. 
The work consisted chiefly of statements for the districts of 
Loodianah, Googaira, and Ferozepore. A paper manufaetorv 
was established in connection with this press, from which greet 
advantages were anticipated. 


CRIMINAL CLASSES OF THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Correspondent*'. Vol l V. No. 5 . 

I wfc < orrespondeuce ou tlie subject of wandering and preda¬ 
tory tribes in the Cis-Sutlej States is dated in 1855 and I86.fi. 

1,1 G. Campbell, Esq., Officiating Commi^ioi 

and Superiut' udent, contains a general view of the subject. The 
fom districts trom which particulars were received, were Liubal* ^ 
lah, Thaneaur, Loodianah and Fcrozepore. 

On the 14th of April W5C, there wore d fcho district of 1 m- 
ball .ih 12 Bo Uriahs, Sanscc mJ 7 Guudeclus. V n*n»>inal 

roll of these Bouriai '5 . v e. in< UiJii.. women ajid children, she *- 
rd 841 individual, altogether. On the 20tJi -November rbo 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner reports that the number or 
the JBouriahs had i ere* ;d hy of the v<fi»! number o* 'his 
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taken to the plough an*l 98 had entered into ser- 


vagrants 


vice, thus reducing the number of beggars and 


by 113, The district of Thanesur contained in September 1850 
about 700 Sansccs including women, and only 5 Bouriahs and 
a few of theii women. The* precautionary measures adopted 
had a beneficial effect. In this district however there was ano¬ 
ther troublesome tribe, the Belochees, bolder and more danger¬ 
ous than the Sausees. There were on the 14th October about 
218 of the Belochecs present, while of the 40 absent many had 
taken their families with them and were not likely to return. In 
the Loodianah district there were in August, 295 Bouriahs, 640 
Harnees and 273 Sausees. They were in the habit of attend¬ 
ing marriages for the purpose of thieving. The Bouriahs were 
good cattle-trackers, and probably expert cattle lifters. On 
the 30th October the numbers were reported to be 439 Bou- 
riahs, 723 Ilarnees, and 253 Sansees. In this district as 
elsewhere absentees were punished. In the space of months 
67 absentees were brought to notice and 23 of them were traced 
and punished, which was considered as an evidence of vigilance 
on the part of the Police, &c. 

In May 1856 there were in Ferozepore 4,284 Bouriahs includ¬ 
ing women and children. During the period of five years 153 
of this tribe were apprehended on various charges, of whom 105 
were convicted. In September 1856, after the introduction 
of the prescribed precautionary measures crimes were less fre¬ 
quent. A further report contains the following figures, Bouriahs 
1083, Sansees 13, Chungars 14, Harnees 12. Simla at that peri¬ 
od contained no Bouriahs or others whatever. 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA IN THE PUNJAB IN 1856. 

Punjab Correspondence . VoL 1V. No. 5. 

The Report on the Epidemic Cholera which appeared in the 
neutral and district Jails, Anarkullcc and the city of Lahore 
during the mouths of August and September 1356^ wa > drawn 
up by Dr. C. M. Smith, Civil Surgeon, Lahore. 

The Epidemic commenced in i.iwahor, and after visiting 
Agra, Delhi, Meerut, and Kurnaul made its first appearauce in 
thu cantonments of Meeau Jeer, on the afternoon <4 the 6th of 
August, I6dii it was feared that the Central Jail might be 
ravaged by the discs e and precautionary measures were accord¬ 
ingly taken The number of. prisoners at the time was 1687* 
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the lGth of August, however, the disease broke out and last¬ 
ed exactly one month, during winch time 367 prisoners were 
attacked of whom 183 died. Ou the 3rd September, the healthy 
. prisoners to the number of 999 were removed into a camp pitch¬ 
ed upon a high and dry piece of ground upon the Ferozepore 
road. No attempt at escape or emeute was even thought ofy 
and all the prisoners were sent back to the jail when the disease 
had disappeared. The number of cases in the camp was only 
32, of which 17 ended fatally. The shortest duration of the 
disease in fatal cases was 5 hours, the longest, on the 28th nay 
On this point Dr. Smith says :—“ It shews the great severity of 
the epidemic, that out of 200 fatal eases. 136 occurred in the 
1st stage. O'? within 24 hours of the attack, the most quickly 
fatal cases taking place in 5 hours, a large proportion dying in 
11 hours, but the greatest number sunk between the 15th and 
24th hour ; those who died after the 7th day, expired either from 
the effects of gastro-cutmc irritation, or fever of an adymanio 
type, consequent ou the attack of cholera; all choleraic s;vinp- 
toms h l of course been subdued.” And regarding the nature of 
cholera he remarks, “ the greatest amount of evidence we pos 
sess points to the malarious nature of the disease; nearly all 
epidemics of cholera have appeared during or immediately after 
heavy ruin. August and September appear the months most 
obnoxious to the disease in India ; the present epidemic is x 
striking iustance of this in all respects, more rain having fall¬ 
en in the Punjab this season than has been known for many 
years, in fact the country was inundated with water i ) 

In the district jail the first case occurred on the 19tli of Au¬ 
gust, and the disease disappeared on the 7tli of September. 
During this period the total number of cases was 83, of which 44 
were fatal. The jail contained 703 prisoners when the disease 
broke out, and as this number was more than the building could 
conveniently accommodate, 180 men were removed to Lena 
kMngh’;i Ctiowncc, and somp short termed prisoners were re¬ 
leased thus bringing the number below 500. It is motioned 
a remarkable fact that not a single case of cholera cccunv d 


the police guard employed in either jail or in c: 
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n Meer the numbers were nearly equal being 14 : Maliomc- 
firms and ] 62 Hindoos. The villages oi Muzung, Baghbanpore, 
Lchbra and Koto Kun agree were infected, but particulars could 
not be obtained. 
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BANTERS’ REPORT ON RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

Parliamentary Papers . 

On the 12th March 1860 Mr. J. Danvers submits to the 
Secretary of State for India, a report on the subject of Rail¬ 
ways in* India, to the end of the year 1859. This being the 
first annual report of the kind it v accompanied by a general 
review of the history of Indian Railways, and by an account 
of the system on which they were introduced. 

In 1845 two private associations were formed under the 
designation of the “ East Indian” and the “ Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula” Railway Companies. It was found that their objects 
could not be carried out, without the aid of Government. The 
late East India Company ultimately granted that aid, by 
guaranteeing thp interest on the Railway capital; and it is on 
this “ guarantee system” that all the Indian Railways are being 
coust i acted. The principal conditions of the deed of contract 
are the following. c The guarantee, which is for n term of 09 
years applies to ail monies paid into the Government Treasury, 
au ' expended with the approval aud sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. When the capital account which consists of expenditure 
so sanctioned is closed, such portion of the subscribed capital 
as shall not have been required for the purposes of the 
undertakings, is to b * returned to the Companies.” The Rail¬ 
way Companies have the power of surrendering the; works 
at *any time after any portion of the line has been opened for 
a period of three mouths, upon giving six months’notice to 
the Government, who would have to repay the whole amount 
that has been expanded, with their sanction, on the under¬ 
taking. Government has the power, within six. months after the 
expiration of twenty-five or fifty years respectively'from the 
date of the contracts, of purchasing tho Railway at the menu 
market value in London of the shires during the three previ¬ 
ous y:: i! . Government is entitled, in the event of the 
Railway Companies lading o complete 'he railroads, or to work 
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Mem satisfactorily, to take possession of them, repaying witfi 
in six months, the sums v.-hich have been uroperEf evri «. T 
At the expiration of 99 years the laud reverts to Govern 
rneut, and, if the Railway Companies have not availed \ho m 
selves of the power of surrendering before that period arrives' 
the works also lapse to the Government, who would have to 
purchase the stock of engines, carriage 5 , &c., at a valuation. 

The Government exercise their supervision of the Railways both 

at home and in India-at home by an official director who 
attends each board of the Companies in Loudon, and in India 
ncipally through officers specially appointed for the purpose 
With regard to the regulation of fares, they are, in the first- 
instance, fixed with the approval of Government, and alteration* 
in thorn cun only be made by the Railway Companies tL 
concurrence of the same authority. I u the event of the , A s 
exceeding ten per cent., the Government can order a rednehA 
m the rates, but not to such an extent us to brin* thAnr fc , 
ceipts below ten per cent, upon the capital expended? L " 

r L he Railway Companies are also bound, under the contract* 
to convey the Mails and Post Office servants free of charge • t 
■ Military Officers in first class carriages j as . 

fan's and soldiers when on duty in second class carriages at the 
lowest fares; also horses, guns, waggons, and military stores 
tec., at the lowest rate for the time being chargeable for iho 
carnage of such animals, goods, tec. A Committee of the House 
0 Commons was appointed in 1868 to inquire into the causes^ 
'In delay in the Railway works. They classified*the causes of 
delay under four distinct heads, namely — 

«dta ,3T ‘ ri8i “ S ft ° m G °’" nmie “ t * home 

2d. Those incidental to the execution of extensive and 

"” k8 ’ "“ d “ 8UC '“ 53T.3S 

'' r0dUCI!d bj r° la;cal causes, swh M ,™ utre ct,.„ 

fuecoftl . S ° ansin S from the natural difficulties which ilm 
The c 0untr y presents. 

delay 0 ai'd UUtee '’Educed sufficient reasons to account !',.t 
India ivoult! rl? 6 °l )luiori that the progreos of railrom 

TI 10 £. T 1 ’"" 80 '* with rt™ of Eo g li,l... 

lstlv. T 1 * ^ anv ers adopts in his report is,— 
rate! y\ ° acscr ^ ie each undertaking and its objects sepir- 

2ndJv. 

which hav- hJ "" l , t tlu - rc-jult* of the traffic on tho? 
lul ua 'c been worked ; 


the, 
Is ii 


sections 
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^Jdly. To show the financial position of tlie Railway Com 
panics and the Government in respect to them ; and, 

4thly. To take a general view of the prospects of these 

undertakings. 


§L 


I. Railways. 

East Indian Bailway .—'This line runs from Calcutta to Delhi, 
with branches to Raneegunge, the Barrakur river, anu the 
Sing arrow Valley, and a line from Allahabad to J ubbulpore, 
where it joins the trans-peninsula Hue from Bombay, its 
whole length is 1338 miles to Delhi, including branches and 
about 200 miles for the Jubbulpore line. At Allahabad where 
"lie Ganges and Jumna join, the line crosses the latter liver 
ljv a splendid bridge of 1 5 spans of 200 feet each. The bridge 
o .cr the Soane* consists of 28 spans of 150 leet each; that 
over Adjai of 32 spans of 50 feet each, and those over the 
Kceul, ilullohur, and Tonse of 9, 4, and 7 spans respectively 
,A 150 feet each. The only tunnel is near Monghyr. and is 
900 feet long. The first operations of the East I ndian Railway 
Company were coufiued to the line between Calcutta and Xianec 
gunge a distance of 121 miles. The Company was incorporat¬ 
ed in 1349, commenced actual operations in IBol, and m 
February 1855, the line to Raneegunge was completed* 

A return of the persons employed on the completed sections 
ol the lino in Bengal only, showed that there were on the 1st 
oi October 1859, 3051 in all, of whom 261 were Europeans 
mid 2790 were natives. The cost of the finished portions of the 
line was about £3,700,500, viz, :— 

Bengal portion ... i£2,3T4j£00 

North West portion ... 1,380,000 

The estimated capital for the whole undertaking is £19,000,000, 
but authority was only given for raising £14 J000,000 in the 
mean time. The effects ol the mutiny will have added 
£3,000,000' to the total cost of the Railway. The number of. 
shareholders on 31st December was 0857. The amount of 
tonnage engaged for the conveyance of Railway material from 
iingiand to India was, as follows 


1850 to 1854 ... 

Tons. 40,000 

3855 

... 58,000 

1856 

... 65,000 

1857 

... 48,000 

1358 

... 35,126 

1859 

... ... 32,094 


Total 278,220 
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'he existing faros are. 

For passengers, 1st Class, annas per mile. 
2nd .. * 


<SL 


2nd 

3rd 


99 


9 pics 
3 pies 


Goods are divided into five classes and conveyed at } or’ a p V 
to 2 pies per maund per mile. 

The amount paid by Government on account of guaranteed 
interest, from 1849-50 to 1858-59 was £1,528,045-18-4. 

The net profits paid by the Railway Company up to 30th June 
1859, were £325,405-3-4. 

Great Indian. Feninsula Railway .—This Railway commences 
in the island of Bombay, and after reaching the town of Callian, 
33 miles distant, it branches off along the valley of the Ntr- 
budda to Jubbulpore in a North Easterly direction, and by 
Poona, and Sholaporc towards Madras in a" South Easterly di¬ 
rection. There are also branches to Nagpore, and to Campoolie. 
The length of these lines, is as follows :— 

34£ miles from Bombay to Callian, hud branch to Muliim. 

572£. „ Callian to Jubbulpore. 

389 s9 Callian to junction with Madras liue. 

263 „ Nagpore Branch. 


74 


Cam pool ic Branch. 


The objects of this undertaking are to assist in establishing 
a permanent and speedy means of communication, for political 
and commercin' purposes, between the three Presidency towns, 
and to connect the great cotton growing districts of Central 
India with the seaport of Bombay. 

In 1849 the contract was entered into for the construction 
of the line from Bombay to Callian, and in 1854 the tfhole of 
the lines were undertaken, at a guaranteed interest of 44 per 
cent, w hich has been increased to five per cent. whene\ef shares 
have been issued. The greatest physical difficulties 6n the lino 
the mountains which separate Bombay from the Dr .van 
The North East line of Railway crosses the Thull Ghat n u 
elcvatioj, of 1,912 feet; the South Ea t line crones the Biio'v 
* il»at ai an elevation of 2037 feet. The bridges of th ,fc * lA * l ° 
posses the advantage of resting on good rock foundations, t n 
the 31^ December 1859, 2454 miles were open for traffic. 
Ihe number of persons employed on the open portion of the 
bne on the 1st October was 2,598, of whom v > re European* 
and 2,.>43 natives. The deaths per annum c-t Europeans w ere 
f l )0r cent. The total cost of the undertaking is estimated at 
XI 2,000,000, and tin number of share holders on 31st December 

was 3,860. 
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amount of tonnage engaged by the Company was as 


<SL 


1850 

Tons. 927 

1855 

Tons. 12,870 

1851 

6,584 

1856 

26,668 

1852 

4.925 

1857 ' 

33,117 

1863 

6,132 

1858 

63,032* 

1854 

3,850 

1859 

50,228. 


The existing fares are, for passengers, 

1 st class, annas per mile. 

2 nd „ 6 pies, ,, „ 

3rd „ 3 pies „ „ 

Goods are conveyed for 10, 14, 18, 22 and 30 pies per tou per 
mile for the respective classes. The amount paid by the Compa¬ 
ny in liquidation of the Government guarantee up to 31st De 
cember last, was £181,698-7-9. The amount of guaranteed in¬ 
terest received by the Company on capital, was w644,904. 

The Madras Railway commences at Madras, and at Arconum 
it divides into two lines, one running South West to JBeypore, 
and the other North West to join the Bombay line. Branches 
sti ike off from the South Western line to Bangalore, and to the 
foot of the Neilgherries. The length of the various lines is 850 
miles. The Company was established in 1852 and incorporated in 
1853. The section from Madras to Arcot was opened in 1856. 
Thai from Arcot to Vellore in 1857 and that from Vellore to Go- 
• iattum in 1858, making an entire distance of 9b miles open in 
1S59. The line to Beypore is comparatively free from difficul¬ 
ties, but that to the North West towards Bombay is intersected 
by twelve rivers, requiring upwards of thivi miles of bridging, 
and is cro ied by two ranges of hills. The nu uber oi individual^ 
employed on the open section on 1st October was 2796, of whom 
74 were Europeans, 147 East Indians, and 25/5 natives. The 
deaths of Europeans were 133 per cent. The estimated amount 
of capital is £8,000,000, and the number of shareholders on 31st 
December 2050. The tonnage engaged was as follows ; — 

1853 1415 Tons. 1856 23,727 Tons. 

1354 13,367 „ 1857 5,877 „ 

1855 40,772 ,> 1858 13,987 , 

1859 37,407 Tons. 


The amount paid by Government for guaranteed interest was 
£391,735. The amount paid by the railway in liquidation up to 
.pith June 1859, amounted, iu round numbers to £'415,600, 
The rates and fares are, for passengers, 


1st class 1 anna pei mile. 
2nd ,, 6 pics }J 

3rd „ 2 pies „ 
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•°°ds 8, 10, and 12 pies for 1st, 2nd and 3rd class goods 
actively, per ton per mile. 

Sind Railway Company .—Tliis Company vas incorporated in 
1855. By an act passed in 1857 it was authorised to construct 
railroads in the Punjab and to build and work steam boat? and 
other vessels. The three enterprises, the " Sind Railway,' the 

Punjab Railway” and the “ Indus Steam Flotilla 5 are manag¬ 
ed by the same Company. 

The Sind Railway proceeds from Kurrachee to Ivotree on the 
Indus, opposite to Hyderabad. Its length, including a branch 
to Ghizree Bunder, is 114 miles. The most important works 
are bridges and viaducts, ot which there are several of consider¬ 
able size, that over the Bakrurn river being 600 yards in length; 
the next largest (560 yards) is that over the Mulleer. Other 
works of magnitude are, an embankment across a valley at Dor- 
bejee, required to protect the line from the effects of munebuou, 
and the wharf and steam ferry at Kotree. The difficulties 
in the way are, the unfavourable nature of the soil the scarcity 
of water and the want or labour. The estimated amount of capi¬ 
tal was £1,000,000, aud the number of sli ireholders 619. 

The Tonnage engaged eacli year was as follows : — 


§L 


lu 1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


Tons. 8,225 
19,742 
16,385 
• 16,469 


Total ... 70,821 

The Moultan and Umritsur line of the Punjab Railway is 
250 miles in length, and runs from Moultan to Lahore* and 
umritsur between the llavee and the Sutlej. Tliis course pre- 
•sents; few obstructions to the progress of Railway works. The 
hue was commenced in February 1859, and the section between 
sur will probably be opened before the close 
of I 860 . The whole line will be finished in four years fron the 
commencement. The estimated capital is 62,000,000, nml> i he 
number ot .harcholdcrs 700. The tonnage engaged was 12,293, 
ak ot which applies to the year 1859 

• ^' c _ 1 ' '‘ u *' ue °f the Punjab Railway was autlio, tr.cd early 
m 1859. Surveys have been going on but detailed plans and 
estimates are not yet b ided in. 

Ihe Indus St* am - lla consists of vessels, < * as- 
aengev Steamers, 6 Towing Steamers* 33 Cargo Barges, and ) 
Accommodation Flat. The dimension." » t viic \ ; -scuger steamers 
ari., length, 200 fee t * breadth. 38, depth , 6. .kingld, t. Of the 
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rvsjxv named vessels, 1 Passenger Steamer, 6 Towing Steamers 
and 25 Cargo Barges have arrived at Kurrachee. The authorized 
capital is £250,000 which is held by 289 shareholders. The 
tonnage engaged in 1859 was 1843 tons, ihc tollowing is a 
statement of the trade of Sind. The increase manifested is 
favourable to the prospects of the railways and flotilla 


<SL 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1843-49 

£ 

344,715 

£ 

107,133 

£ 

451,849 

1849-50 

419,352 

114,378 

533,731 

1850-51 

425,831 

196,461 

622,293 

1851-52 

489,220 

244,122 

733,343 

1852-53 

535,890 

376,337 

800,000 

1853-54 

508,793 

376,310 

885,103 

1654-55 

575,196 

346,893 

922,089 

1855-56 

029,813 

604,440 

1,234,253 

1856-57 

685,665 

734,522 

1,420,187 

1857-58 

1,081,100 

1,078,100 

2,159,200 

1858-59 

1,540,600 

I 1,044,200 

2,584,800 ■ 1 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. — This line com¬ 
mencing in Bombay proceeds in a northerly direction through 
Surat. Broach, and Baroda to Ahmcdabad, an entire distance 
of 309-i miles. The object of the line is to connect Bombay 
with the cotton districts of Guzerat. The Company was incor¬ 
porated in 1855, and the first sod was cut in May 1850. The 
section between Surat and Broach, &e. was sanctioned in 1855 , 
that between Surat and Bombay not till April 1858. The country 
through which the railway passes is low and flat, and the great- 
,' st engineering difficulties to be provided for are rivers and 
occasional inundations. The bridge work amounts to nearly 
t; miles. The bridge over the Taptee is 2003 feet in length, 
,n<! wiii have 32 openings of 60 feet each, and that oyer the 
Nn-budda is 3750 feet in length, and will have 60 openings of 
60 feet each. The estimate capital is £2,500,000, or about 
07 400 per mile, and the number of shareholders in December 
was 905. The totmage engaged was as follows 
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1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


Tons. 


3,215 

16,367 

19,313 

31,075 



Total ... 69,970 

Eastern Bengal Railway .—This Company was formed in 
1857 , incorporated the same year, and commenced actual opera¬ 
tions in April 1859. The line is to run from Calcutta to Koosli- 
tec on the Canges opposite Pubnali, and will be eventurJly car¬ 
ried to Serajgunge and Dacca. The country traversed is rich 
in agricultural produce and contains upwards of 500 inhabitants 
to tile square mile. The capital was originally estimated at 
.til,000,000, which was held by 144 shareholders. The freight, 
engaged by the contractors up to 31st December was 12,569 
tons. This line may not be confined to the above operations hu: 
may be extended to Darjeeling 

Great Southern of India Railway .—This Company was con¬ 
stituted in 1857 and incorporated in 1858. The lines included 
in the undertaking are from Negapatam to Trichinopoly, with 
extensions north to a point on the Madras Railway (probably iu 
the neighbourhood of Errode) and South to Madura and Tuti- 
corin. The first named only has been sanctioned. The lengih. 
of line is about 80 miles and the estimated Capital €500.000. 

No physical difficulties occur, good ballast is plentiful, and the 
country traversed is highly productive. The works were com¬ 
menced in 1859, and are expected to be completed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1861. The number ol shareholders is 170. 

Calcutta and South Eastern Railway .—This Company was in¬ 
corporated in 1857, and entered into a contract with the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council in March 1859. The object of lie line 
is to connect Calcutta with the Mutlah in order to provide in- 
creased facilities for the ships trading to Calcutta. The line is ' 
about 99 miles iu length, and presents no physical difficulties. 
The estimated capital is .€250,000. and the number of share¬ 
holders in December was 342. 

These are all the lines which have been undertaken lw Com¬ 
panies. in addition to these, proposals have been made by two 
Companies in for establishing railway communication iuOmiliaml 
Eohilcund. A line has also been projected from tic Km.non 
Iron Works to a point in the East Indian Railway or n a new 
line ot railway iu Rohilound. This line is to be ionne ' 'ey Go¬ 
vernment, without the intervention of any Company. 

The foil '.vine statement shows when cat h Company u i • form¬ 
ed, the capital, the amount authorized, t^e amount vai-ied, and 
the rate of guarantee. 





j I a i Amount authorized to ho 

w iWhen established, &‘■24 5 raised 

l^tt&^mpany, Date of lncorpo- : s ti-- j- 

ration. ^ gj- 5 \] v share By De- 

,ilz>Ut t3jj pital • llonturc • 


Amo uni raised in 

England to 
• 1T: 1 ■ scomber 1859. 


1845. 


1819. 


IE.-st Indian ...\ i#t Junel 1st Aug. 1*19,000,000 


Main Line ...! 
Jubbulpore ...» 


£ 


9,255,000 2,745.000 

2,000,000i 


Total. 




M ADI 


vs 


1852. 


1853. 


Main Line ... 


1 26 th July j 14th Jan J 8.500,000, 


a,' 09,000 1 , 000,000 


Bcllarv .. 

Great Indian Pen- 
insula ... 

Sind . 

&b ... ..I 
Indru Steam Flo¬ 
tilla . 

| Bombay, Baroda, dc 
Central India 

'Eastern Bengal 
Calcutta and Sou Ut j 
a hern ... 

G r eat Southern of| 
j India ...} 


1S49. 1849. 

1st Auer. . 1st Aug. 

. 1«5F. 1-55. 

12th Jan 2nd July 
1S57- 23d Aug. 


1,000,000 


12 , 000 , 000 ! S, 000,000 

1 M 0,000 i,000,000 

t 4 ,OOO» 0 OO! 1 , 500,000 


250,000 


£ 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 


• 1 , 000,000 


By Share 
Capital. 


By Be 
bentures. 


'O c v . , 

o -+ J e 

a. ^ 

£ 

s**£ 


8,870,34412,745 /) 00 
1,757,8001 


ca = 

Sr 

.'t.r -; JO 
C* r -4 
'£ >H 

13sS 

E-» 


• 235,911' 11,851,255 
3,302 


2,984,677 347,900 


I 


280 , 000 j 
2,500 C 00 2 , 000,000 


333,300 


1 , 000,000 j • 565 ,S 5 '> 
S, 333,300 j 4 , 901,714 

l.ono onoi 
1,500,000' 


333,300 


894,310! 

506,945 


IS50. 


1857- 

IS 55. 

2d July 

1 st* Tug. ; .t 2 , 500 , 00 o! 1 , 000 , 000 j 


3d July 
' 1S58. 


250,000 


250,000 
390,009 2 , 390,000 

... ! V,000,000 

| 

250,000 ... 250,000 


185/. 1 .2nd An -. ! 2,000,000j 500,000 ) 


500,000 


Total £■ 5‘2.4oV»0»i! 29,755,000'.-4 ^375,300 3 4,133,300 


£ 

51 

1,760,002 

3,332,577 


Rate of Gua-i 
rautee. 


<§L 


100.G95 


313,r.00 

20,«7 

1*.042| 

2.C85 1 

773| 

•! J£| 


5 per cent, j 

‘ £3,600,000; 
at 5 p. cent.'* 
£1,0'. 0,00(11 
at 4 S „ 
£500,000- 
at 4| 


249,140 
1 , 379,228 
424,773 
128,505 
195,300 

22 , 92 ; t,S 10 3 ) 532,895 i 625 , 971 ' 27 , 079 . 712 1 _ — 


5 G 5.850 

5 , 641,634 

914,787 

506,945 

i 

249,140 

1 , 503,965 

427,458 

129,270 

196,221 


Co 

1C 


5 per cent. 


Jubbulpore Line. *f Including the contemplated Line from. Delhi to Lahore. % Including proposed extensions. 
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lie proportion of capital subscribed in India, to tint ,„H 
scribed in England is as £l to £43. Out of every million of mil* 
way money, about £976,500 is raised in Englaud, of w h,v' 
about £555,000 is expended there. The balance of £4 ‘>g 50Q 
is required to meet the expenditure in India, in addition^ the 
amount subscribed in India. 


they had repaid £562,633. These eSt Conm.nie ** l ?° 9 
cd to ouen 4,917 miles of communication ° S areenploy- 
5 «tion if tlie Indo»fromKoZTfiato ; 

miles. Exclusive of the Calcutta and South Eastern^uee of 5/0 
way Company undertakes an average length of line of 700 
with a capital of £7,454,000. The 

f"““ m “ ,0 ‘ ,ricesof Iudia '‘ 


| 
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The average weight of materials for a mile of railway is 250 
tons, or 1,210,000 tons for the lines already sanction. This 
gives some idea of the amount of freight required for the con¬ 
veyance of railway stores to India. L p to 1859, <94,904 tons 
of the above quantity had been shipped. 

The number of railway accidents in 1857 and 1858 may be 
thus summarised : — 


East Indian. G. I. Peninsula. Madras. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed Injured. 

1857 10 1 5 2 2 

1858 25 15 8 14 2 


This includes passengers, persons connected with the lines, and 
persons unconnected. In 1857, 1,931,892 persons of all classes 
travelled by Railway, and of these only one was killed. In 
1858 out of 2,423,508 passengers only 2 were killed The 
average rate of mortality among the Europeans in the service of 
the various Companies was only 2-9 ppr cent. The mortality in 
the Indian Army, exclusive of casualties from war is about 6 
per cent. 


II.— Traffic Operations. 

At the end of the year 1859 the whole extent of railway com¬ 
munication open in India, was 636 miles. The length the fol¬ 
lowing statistics of traffic apply to is only 436 miles, no returns 
having been received of the results of the remainiug 200 miles. 
Details of the traffic of each of the three lilies in operation are 
contained in the‘report, but the following tables will shew the 
general results of the three railways combined ;— 



~ j Hail way. 


o 

52 ; 


1850-54 1 35 Great Indian 

Peninsula 
( East Indian 
1S34-55 1 156 j Great Indian 
{ Peninsula. 


jGivafc lodian 
Peninsula 

.Madras 


t 


Madrus 


Madias 


81 


96 


No. oi Paaseflgeis. 

/ 

Tonnage of Goods. 

J 

Ph 

6 

0 

d 

to 

3 £ 

C, 

S § 

O « 

X 

Receipts from Goods. 

Total Receipts. 

O’ 

■8 

S 

. c* 

t< 

P* 

to 

a 

‘r3 

tm 

O 

is 

Net Profits * 1 

1st 

Class. 

2d 

Class, 

1 

'3d 

Class. ; 

- | 

Total. 




! 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 11,730. 

62,217 

401,198 

535,195 

23 

13,647 

604 

14,251 

7,129 

7,122 

| 15,iTo' 

75,708 

t i (,360 ■ 

83i,514i 

33,603 

30,009 

10,015 

40,024 

31,876 

14,148 

- 

\) ! 
\\ , 

j 36,153* 

! 1,242,801! 

1,345,872 

133,107 

58,504' 

| 47,118 

105,622 

15,795! 

59,827 

1 

* > 25,001 
Ij 

91,088j 1,710,747 

1.834,836 

; 250,792 

92,723 

105,154 

5 

197,877 

| 

81,596 

116,281 

j 1 27,400 

90,918 

2,012,491 

2,130,809 

329,063 

111,131 

150,615 

| 261,746 

1 

111,444 

150,302 

■> So, 9 73 

176,826 

2016,583 

’2,722,382 

| 1Q5.431 

157,431 

224,994 

462,02f 

; ; 187,065 

214,960 

r 


! 

• 

J 

j 




) 

1 ^ • 
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>ible that tWe amounts may be slightly altered hereafter, a- certain charges about hieh there is som 1 doubt a ; 

to whi t 1 .er they ahould be applied to capital or revenue. 

*f A t'.irtla. .jn of 35 Luiles was opened on the Great Indian Peninsula lino just before the end of the year. 
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Year ending 
30th June. j 

1st Class* 

2nd Clasd. 

3d Class. 

1857 

1-8 

49 

938 

1858 

13 

4-3 

914 

1859 

J. 2 

0-2 

926 


III.— Financial Position. 


The total receipts, working expenses and profits of the three 
Railways for 6 years, were as follows :— 


Fear endin 
30th June. 
1858-54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 


Total Re¬ 
ceipts. 
£14,251 
46,024 
* 105,622 
197,877 
261,746 
402,025 


Working Ex¬ 
penses. 
7,129 
31,176 
45,795 
81,596 
111,444 
187,065 


Profits. 

7,122 

14,148 

59,827 

116,281 

150,30? 

214,960 


The net profits of the three Railways, notwithstanding the small 
earnings of the Madras line, amounted to mote than the 
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nteed interest so that the Government was practical^ 
Tiered from any payment on this account. 


IV.— Prospects. 


\t present the conveyance of merchandize is veiy limited, but 
progress is manifest, and the receipts from goods arc already 
greater than those from passengers* The proportion in 1856 was 
55*40 of the latter to 45*60 of the former; in 1850 it was 
39 to 61 per cent. No expense attending the purchase o* land 
falls upon the Indian railway shareholder, Parliamentary con¬ 
tests are avoided, and law expenses are consequently much be¬ 
low those paid by English Companies. For instance the South- 
Eastern Railway in England paid 4*669 per cent, on its capital 
for Law and Parliamentary expenses, whereas the Madras 
Railway paid only *01 per cent. These are perhaps the highest 
antf the lowest cases respectively. The average cost of Indian 
Railways bears a favourable comparison with that of other conn- 
tries. The expense of maintaining Railway lines in an efficient state 
in India has not hitherto been greater than that incurred in other 
countries; but the full effects of the Indian cliinate,^&c. on the 
wood work has not been ascertained. The chief trade which 
+ ho Railway system will develop is that in Cotton* Din ing the 
ten years ending 1858, India supplied the United Kingdom 
with an average quantity of 146 millions of pounds per annum 
or about 18 per cent, of the total quantity imported, America 
supplying 754 per cent, of the remainder. Of the Indian por¬ 
tion Bombay sent 135 million pounds, Madras 9^ and Bengal 
14 millions. The operation of railways in Bombay v. ill enable 
producers to deliver cotton at Bombay one penny a pound cheap¬ 
er than they could otherwise do. 

The appendix contains the form of the deed of contract, be¬ 
tween the Government of India and the various Railway Com¬ 
panies, and Tariff and other tables. 


MUNICIPAL conservancy in the mofussil. 

Bombay Records, No, X X VII. New Series. 

Appendix C. (revised.) 

Tiff. Pamphlet bearing tins title consists of a number of 
Tab; i. with particulars of the- towns, villages, &c., in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, and of their inhabitants, houses, trade, rnanu- 
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wh ?. m t! J e circulars were addressed did not furnish all the'Vnfm 
mation that was required. In December 1858 they were a <Sin' 
called upon to submit a revised statement brought ud tntu 
Is January 1859, which should include in it all the towns and 
villages into which at that date Act XXVI of 1850 Ld 
been introduced. The information which resulted from this 
application is embodied in a minute tabular statement which we 
thus epitomise:— . c 


Broach. 

\v AB. 


Kaiba. 

PoOjNa. 


Rutnaoue fi 

BY. 


Yenkunmurdee,... 

Broach, . 

Purguimah of Jurn- 
booaeer, 
Dharwar, 

Hoohlee,. 

Raueebcdn .u*e, ... 

Kaira, 

jBoona, 

(A ullegaon in the 
I i a bul Talooka, 

IVmgoila, ... 


Collectorate. 

Name of Town or 
Village. 

* 

N amber of 
Inhabitants. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad and 



Suburbs,. 

120624 


Dliolka, . 

20,408 


Gogo, 

8,056 

Ahmednug- 

Pranteej Kusba, ... 
Verumgaum Kus¬ 

8,512 

ba, . 

Nuggur,. 

13,959 

CHJjR. 

28,593 


Ousbe Bhingar, ... 

4,473 


Pott Yewla, 

12,259 

Beloaum. 

Belgaum,. 

Chikoree,... 


Gokak, . 



Hookeree, 

i 


Moorgode, 

... | 

... 1 

I 

Nepanee,... 
Sunkeshwur, 

... 


Uthneo,. 

... 

... 




is © 
© 

-\§ 


a... 

D ^ 


£5 


36,706 

9,142 

2,728 

3,382 


4,695 

4,746 

578 

3,452 


O 

© 

b GO 


‘ o . 
i 3 o 


Income and Ex¬ 
penditure. 


Receipts.)® isbuis ®' 
r ' meats. 


15 

1 

6 

1 


1 

14 


Rs. 


50,891 

4,040 

7,398 

323 


31,670 9,040 


.12,460 


25,613 

35,278 

8,978 

12,254 

70,425 


2,7)5 

9,569' 


3,615 

5,440 

6,152 

2,003 

4,650 

9,719 


15 


1,957 

5,069 

453 

481 

1,995 

173 

955 

380 

158 

665 

197 

501 

900 

11,415 


None 


427' None, 
2,502 16 


1,008 

5,200 

11,219, 

1,4*9 

8,924 

1M55 


Rs. 


14.878 

2,145 

8,526 

163 


1,257 
5,700 
265 
462 
1,879 
155 
929 
195 
143 
499 
711 
415 
366 
15,489 


For 


33 


: 092 
1 

10,204 

1,083 

1,635 

17,705 

uiomths. 

.315 










































( 

f Collect orate. 

Name of Town or 

• Village. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 

Number of 
Houses. 

1 

Number of Li¬ 

quor Shops, 

&c. 

Income and Expen¬ 
diture. 


Receipts. 

Disburse- 
! ments. 

j'RuTNAGHEK- 




J 

' Its. 

Rs. 

j RY. 

Malwan,. 

12,579 

2,518 

19 

... 

I 

... 


Rutnagherry, 

10,064 

1,524 

22 


... 


Chiploon,. 

5,199 

1,097 

4 

... 

... 


Hurnee,. 

7,115 

1,337 

9 


... 


Kunkowlee, 

1,350 

294 

1 


... 


Sungmeshwur, ... 

3,029 

547 

1 

... 


Sahara. 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Siiolapoor. 

Sholapoor, 

30,819 

5,409 

4 

23,315 

20,647 

Tan^a, 

Pan well,. 

8,944 

1,343 

6 

762 

306 


Cullian, . 

6,8,00 

1,457 

3 

523 

506 

Surat. 

Surat, . 

89,505 

23,047 

88 

25,138 

23,417 

L_ 

Bulsar, . 

... 

... 

... 

833 

2,594 


Note .—In the foregoing table where blanks have been left the particulars 

have not b on ascertained or cannot be put down, pending the considera¬ 
tion of the rules. The revised statistics of Belgaum and Sattara were not 
furnished by the Magistrates. Those towns only are mentioned, from which 
the requisite particulars were received. Under the heading “ Liquor 
Shops” are included distilleries and stills. 


ACCOUNT OF SUMS PAID FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF THE RRLIGIOTTS INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE NATIVES. 

Parliamentary Blue Books , No, 31 and No. 313. I860. 

On tlie 5th February 1858 the House of Commons called for 
<. an account of all sums paid to Hindoo or Mahometan Shrines, 
or in any way in honour or support of the Religion or Religi¬ 
ous Institutions of the native inhabitants of India, which were 
collected or disbursed by the agency of the-East India Com- 
-ru y's servants during the year 1857,” and on the 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1850 the Government of India furnished the Home Go¬ 
vernment with the information supplied by the various local 
Governments. Besides the Rent-free lands, by which Hindoo 
- rid Mahometan shrine9 are extensively, if not mainly supported, 
the allowances or grants arc as follows 
J. Laud or money endowments, or allowances in kind ad- 
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/ministered by or under the direction of officers of Government 
in their capacity of local agents. 

2. Grants in lieu of land or of cesses abolished. 

3. Grants, whether in laud or money, annexed to the Ze¬ 
mindars’ Tahood, cash payments being made by Gcomment. 

In Bengal the amount disbursed during 1837 was ils 
2,23,321-6-6^. In Jessorc alone the sum of Its. 1,85,634-1- PI 
was expended, of which 1,78,103-9-4^ was for the Syedpore Trust 
estate for supporting the Emambara at Hooghlv. The next 
important item was Its. 6,804, for the support of the Temple of 
Juggurnath at Pooree. “ Previous to the enactment of Act X. 
of 1810, the expenses of the temple, averaging about 53 000 ru¬ 
pees per annum, were paid by Government, who levied a tax on 
pilgrims, and were in possession of the former endowments of 
the temple, which had gradually been resumed soon after the 
conquest of the Province of Orissa, in 1803. By the Act- in 
question the pilgrim tax was abolished, and the manag&me r 
ol the affairs of the temple made over to the Rajah of Kbcorda” 
the annual payments beiug continued as before, In 1843 the 
estate of Sataeshagaree Mehal, yielding an annual revenue of* 
17,420 rupees, the last remaining portion of the landed endow¬ 
ments at the time of the acquisition of the province, was made 
over to the Rajah, as superintendent of the temple, and the an¬ 
nual money payment was thenceforth reduced to Rs. 35,738-7-6 
In 1845, on enquiry into the nature of the payments, it was 
found that 23,321 rupees represented partly certain assignments 
of revenue granted by former Rajahs of Berar, and therefore 
constituting an endowment, and partly certain sayer duties for- 
met ly collected on behalf of the temple, on account of whic' 1 
compensation was due in the same way to the other landholders 
of the province, while the balance was merely a donation which 
the Government was not bound to continue, especially as the 
pilgrim tax had been abolished. It was therefore decided that 
the annual payment should be reduced to 23,321 rupees, Iu 
tooo, owing to the neglect of the superintendent, it was found 
I° r the protection of the pilgrims to‘appoint a police 
j a foment, at an annual expanse of 6,804 rupees, which, be- 
Fm i UC o C ^ fr Qtu the annual payment, left 16,517 rupees. 

_. , ln 1 September 1857 this latter amount has been commul- 
a ’ft« a fi' ant instead, yielding a yearly net rental of Us. 16V-27- 
*’ * j excess of Rs. 310-4-10j being grauted in considera- 
sou ot the expenses of collection and ol possible looses from 
inundation. The amount here shown is the portion still paid 
on account of the police establishment. A large part of this 
sum, however, is to be commuted into land, the police force be- 
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^ reduced to a body sufficient to preserve order outside the 
temple, the Bajah being made responsible for the preservation 
of order in the interior, where the interference of the police is 
not to be exercised, except on the occurrence of a special emer¬ 
gency callife for such interference.” 

In the North West Provinces the only considerable item is 
Bs. 4,000 for the Shah Kasim Sulemanee shrine at Chunar, in 
Mirzapore; the rest is made up of small amounts granted to a 
number of places. The total amounts to Bs. 22,685-0-11. 

In Madras the expenditure was as follows :— 

Hindoo PagodaB, &c., ... ... Bs. 9,06,433-13-6 

Mahomedan Mosques, &e., ... 42,360-10-7 


Total, 


Rs. 9,48,794-8-1 


The returns from Bombay exhibit a sum of Bs. 3,24,638-3 
expended, of which the largest items areRs. 53,821-15-6 for 
Poona and 48,165-15 for Sattara. Sind is left blank, and with 
reference to-it the Commissioner says “all such State allow¬ 
ances were discontinued at the conquest ; under the head of 
“ Charitable Grants” in the Shikarpore Collectorate; eight small 
sums aggregating Bs. 199—are returned as grants, but they 
hardly appear to come within the definition of the return order¬ 
ed.” The returns from the Punjab show that in the divisions of 
the Trans-Sutlej and Cis-Sutlej States, Lahore, Jhelum, Leia 
and Peshawar there were no cases in point. In the Mooltan 
ujvision the grants are in reality personal and individual pen¬ 
sions Ir the Delhi division there were 10 cases, for which the 
annual allowance of Ks. 2,522-10 was granted, but these are all 
believed to be in lieu of old landed grants. In the Paneeput 
district there are similar allowances of Ks. 1,942- 8-6, and Bs. 
73-10. 


In Oudh the only payment was one to the high priest Mooj- 
teehud-oot-Asir and his followers who received pensions to the 
amount of 10,000 Bs, per annum. 


In Hyderabad the returns were as follows:— 

For support of Hindoo and Mahomedan shrines in 
North Berar . 17,122-8-3 


South Berar 
Dharaseo District 
Raichore Doab 


6,997-7-3 

17,465-10-1 

37,645-12-1 


Toti 


Bs. 79.231 
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n the province of Nagpore the amount disbursed in 185* 

Ks. 33,223-.}-3, of which two-thirds belong to the district of 
Nagpore. 


In Mysore no fewer than 12,757 davustlianums and nyitts 
were supported in whole or in part by the alienated revenues or 
direct disbursements of that State. The returns were as fol¬ 
lows:— 


For Hindoo Religious Institutions, Sic., 
For Mahomedan ditto. 


3,65,371-12-7 

11,500-5-11 


Total, R s . 3,76,872-2-6 

In Pegu “ there have never been any collections or disburse- 
ments made by servants of Government for the honour or sup 
port of the religion or religious institutions of the native inhahi 
tants.” 


In the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces " no collection - 
or disbursements were made in 1857 for the support or honour 
of any religious institution of the natives in these provinces.’’ 


?, U " !< V, h rj ay 1 . &a , 9 . the IIome Government forwards a des¬ 
patch to the Bengal Government relating to the connection of 
t with native religious endowments and the Churruck 

vermin t0 tlie fo !' luer the Under secretary to the Go- 

r^ ,° In f l f Sa} ' S ’ ° a . the l5th March l860 > that immediate 
Sj 111 JC 1 takc ; u l “. t0 ^troduce a Bill into the Legislative 
18 o ' 7 !‘, ch ’ whlle d re P eals the Bengal Regulation XIX. of 
fReouiS? l *ie corresponding enactment of the Madras Code 
the b Co'arp U -e V 0t - ^‘0 will make provision for an appeal to 
nection witl. ^i ' L ' a ' v 1 m cases d ^ s P ute or malversation in eon- 
Churrucl 1> ““dowments to which those laws relate.” The 
and docs nn !°- 1 . ms the subject of a separate communication, 
aoes nofc ‘“ter into this report. 
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MADRAS COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

1859. 

The Report consists 3,328 Terl 

number o , su * s Q ^g S n 1 ji, e n u m be’r of summonses issued 
Si 427 and ’ tfe "Ser of second and further summonses 
e 457.' The Court sat 279 days during the yeat, and the ave¬ 
rage number of suits instituted daily was <;o Bo >. } , 

amount litigated was Rs. 4,28,279-14-4, and the total amount 
of fees and costs Rs. 63,524-8,. Out of 18,Oo2 suits heard, 8,583 
W ere decided for plaintiffs, 701 for defendants, 404 non-suited 
ole struck off, 8,056 compromised and 89 undecided, 
till gross amount carried to credit of Government on account 
of fees was Rs. 66,026-5, being chiefly feesoninstitutionot 

summonses. l^anSd to e/edit of 

Government. The following will show the number of causes 
in 1859 as compared with the previous year : 


1858. 


.lodgment for Plaintiffs 
Judgment for Defendants 
Non-suited and struck off 
Compromised 
Undecided 


8,247 

770 

846 

7,623 

75 


1859. 

8,583 

701 

623 

8,056 

89 


17 561 


. 18,052 


The increase of fees over 1858 amouutstoRs. 11,035-4-6. The 
monthly cost of the establishment was Rs. 6,274-8, including 
one Judge at Rs. 1500, and two at Rs. 1,000 each. The 
mrecovered costs amounted to Rs. 101. The following is a 
statement of the statistics of the Court for nine years 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF INDIA. 


/ • 


Parliamentary Payers . 


1860. 


Return to an Address of the Honourable The House of 
Commons, dated 23rd April I860 ;—for, an “ Account of the 
Public Debt of India; showing the Amount of each Loan with 
the Rate ot Interest thereon, and distinguishing the Proportions 
severally retained in India , and Registered at the India House, 
under Enfacement for Payment of Interest or for Transfer into 
Stock.” 
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IEPORT ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE UMRITSUR 

DISTRICT. 


Punjab Records , I860. 


Tub Report of the Settlement Officer, Mr. R. H. Davies, em¬ 
braces the Pergunnahs Umritsur and Sowrian. Timm Taruu 
is reported upon by his third extra Assistant, Mr. Blyth. T! 
constitute the Baree Doab. The portion of the Umritsur dis- 
trict situated in the Rechnah Doab, viz., the Tehseel of Narowal- 
Tulwvmdce, • was settled by Messrs. Greathed, Prinsep, Temple, 
Morris and Blyth. This tract is the most important in that terri¬ 
tory. It is the Manjha of the Sikhs, and it lies on or near what 
must eventually be the Grand Trunk line whether for rail or road. 
Thu population are chiefly Jats; there are also some Rajpoots 
and (joojurs. The country, though deficient in trees and luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation, is very healthy. 

Sowrian .—The total number of Townships is 342. 

The Revenue is distributed as follows : — 

Khalsa, ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,95,590 

Jageer, ... ... ... ... , 76,251 

Inam, ... ... ... ... 1,320 

Total, Rs. 2,73,161 

The total area is 407 square miles or 2,60,856 acres, of which 
1,23,938 are cultivated, 39,738 uncultivated—assessed, and 
Lakhirai and 81,til? barren—unassessed. The popula¬ 
tion is 1,51,680. The population per square mile is 872. The 
average revenue is Rs. 1-12-4 per head There are 70 Put- 
warees collecting on an average Rs. 3,902. Average wages Rs. 
117 per annum. There are 375 chowkeedars. 


Umritsur .—Tehseel Umritsur, as newly marked out after sur¬ 
vey, is bounded on the North and East by Butalah, on the 
South by Turun Tarun, on the West by Sowriau and Labor 
Jt consists of 373 muhuls. The revenue is divided as follows " 


Khalsa, 

Jageer, 

fnnui, 

Talookdaree, 


Rs. 3,32,834 
96,037 
3,836 
2.14 


T16 


. • 0 
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lie area is 547 square 
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miles, namely 



Assessed. 

Cultivated. Uncultivated. 
2,19,037 48,018 


Unassessed, 
j Lakhiraj. Barren. 

| 21,588 ' 00,780 


Total acres 3,50,031 


The population of the town of Uraritsur is 1,00,460, the total 
population is 1,92,269. The average per square mile is,' withm 
ts ie city 534, without the city 345. The average revenue Ks. 
1*7-8 per head. There are 111 Putwarccs collecting on an 
average 3,896 Rupees, and receiving each Rs. 117. There are 
408 chowkeedars, paid either in money, grain, or rent-tree 
land. 


Turin Tarnn —-The total revenue is Rs. 10,36,669 ; the ex¬ 
penditure Us. 1,55,069, the percentage on jmmna being 15 and 
on area 15 The number ot mouzahs is o48. Ulsee mul.als 

» *uh.l, 5, W 

of which 3,24,930 are assessed, and 57,400 uaasscssecL 
gation is entirely carried out by means of wells. 


General Remarks.— The population of the Umritsuv district is 
dense, being on an average 436-75 to the square mile. Cultiva¬ 
tion will be Touch extended, when the irrigation is improved, and 
Railways are in operation. 

The sub-division of Umritsnr is divided into seven circles 
for mirj >os of assessment. “ The revenue rates per acre as¬ 
sumed for the irrigated lands iu the several circles and classes, 
ranged from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 4- 6, and for unirrigated lands irqrn 
annas 13 to Rs. 2-6. The variation is considerable, as might 
he expected where so many classes prevail. The resuit of the 
assessment was a reduction oi 10 per cent, trom the summary 
settlement. The average rate of assessment per acre stood ai. 
Rs. 2-2-3 at the summary settlement, aud at Rs. 1*14*9 :if , 10 
revised settlement." The tenures arc nearly all bhyae 11 ia- 
cost of the settlement was 11 pe; cent, on the revenue, w llL ‘ 
moderate. Sowrian is divided into 6 cirlces, cue . “ 

3 classes. Tho revenue rates range from Rs. l-,j4t,> 

acre for irrigated lands, and from Re. 1 to Us. - •* 1 ‘ 

gated lands. Those assessed at the lust named r^e are moist 
and occasionally tloodc’ The revised f..UUmout se n-s a i e • 
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<1 act ion of 15 per cent, on the summary settlement. The ave¬ 
rage rate per cultivated acre of the summary settlement was- 
liupees 2-9-9, that of the revised assessment Rfe. 2-3-5. The 
tenures arc nearly all bhyachara. J.he cost ot settlement was 
21 per cent, on the revenue, which is heavy. 


Tamil Tarim was divided into four circles and each circle 
iuto 3 or 4 classes. The rates for the richer circles ranged from 

1‘s. 2 co Its. 4-0 per acre on irrigated lands and troth. Its. 1 to 

v-:. <m unirrigati l lands (including however river lands.) ',1 he 
rates for the ordinary Manjha lands ranged from 15 annas to 
.Rupees 1-13 per acre irrigated, and from 7 annas to 1 Jtupee 
unirrimted—for the inferior Manjha lands the rates ranged 
from 14 annas to Ks. 1-3-6 per acre irrigated, and from 6 annas 
to <i annus unirrigated. The summary settlement in this dis¬ 
trict was so moderate that the revised settlement leaves the 
revenue almost unchanged. The settlement is to be confirmed 
for tea yca^s from the date on which the assessments may have 
l )f . ;1 announced, or until a new settlement may be ordered after 
the expiry of the ten years. The right is reserved of extend - 
mg or altering the settlement, as may seem advisable at that 
period. The following is an abstract ol the statistics ot the 
t met under settlement;— 
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Name of Por^Tintsih. 


iTT oritur 




Toil' m IV: :jn y 


c* 

h 

a 

r2 

JO 

r- 


c 

C 


3 - 

g g 

£ a 

3 05 

Cfj 


. 3,40.957 3,49,277 


3,30,700 


2,60,856 3,13,213 . 2,73,150 

r 

I 




3,.0,542 : 1,99,435 


2,05,730 



Ho vised Govt. 

went. 


Additions by lapses and 

resumption.'). 



I 

09 

£ 2 1 

£>U i 

T. 

§ 2 
• — 03 

? ' 

Total present Govt. 

revenue. 

Jageer. 

f 

mention cultivat-ion. 

per acre. 

c 

02 

1 

o 

* 

i 

3. 

u 

|-*5 • 

-35! 

2s,386 

3,65,086 

95,691 

1-15-10 

i 

i 

2,92,269 

* 

534! 

! ' 

14,284 

2,87,434 

1,40,872 

2-5-9 

1,57,909 

372 



- - 





2,05,736 

73,017 

1-1-0 

1,6*7*80 ■ 

1 

. ! 

• 
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J^r l ,rabTulwundee.-T\io assessment of this district corr, - 
-oil in 1850 and extended over a period of nine years. 1 he 
original jummaws Its. 3.37,346, which has undergone a reduc- 

. ° J j- ~ 4.1^^ .v.iiih iifmnfi nr t no vrvnr nn.< r 


Uiniiui was - A . 

■inn of 31 per cent, owing to the inundations of the river deg 
u liich caused much distress. The jumma is now as follows : 


Khalsa, ... 
Jageer, ... 


Its. 2.02.305 
62,696 


Rs. 2,65,001 


at the rate of 1-11*3 for cultivated land. The village cesses- 
amount to 21 per cent. more. The jumma is 40 per cent, less 
than the Sikh jumma. 


The area is as follows :— 
Cultivated, 

Assessable or cultnrable. 
Barren waste. 


Acres. 

1,39.206 

59,887 

85,057 


Total acres, ... 


2,84,150 


ol which 2,32,497 acres are khalsa,—and 51,653 acres *ie held 
m jageer or maufec tenures. 


REPORT ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
HOOSHIARPOOR DISTRICT. 

Punjab Records, 18fi0. 

I’iir Hooshiarpoor District .s an oblong strip of territory lying 
!*etwe< o the rivers Beas and Sutlej. .More than one half is 
mountainous ami the remainder level. The soil varies in quali- 
t ' but. js generally rich. The population is dense. Thedis- 
t .j . j s wt q] traversed by roads, and well supplied with market 
tow - of which the chief are Hooshiarpoor, Gurshnnkur, Hur- 
ria nab, Xundpoor, Makhowal and Qurhdiwalla. The following 
I statement of the trade ol the distiit. .—*■' 

., * 
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Localities. 

IJj-fOi-ix lo | 

Kangra. .j 

Coarse native cloths, .] 

* 

Cotton course, Saccha¬ 
rine stuff (fordistilling 
spirits,) and Salt. 

Cashmere, Punjab 

Prop or, . 

Sugar. 

North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and Bombay, 

Saccharine produce. 

i 


Imports fro r> 






Pushmeena, fruit. -. H 
mujeefc, almonds, dried] 
fruit, paper. 

Cotton, ghee,mill scones.1 
asafcetida, cumin seed.l 
brass and copper utensil* 
ehielly from Furrakabud,[ 
sheet iron, sheet copper,| 
fine Europe cloths. 


The chief agricultural castes are Jats, Raiens, Mussulman 
Rajpoots, Brahmins, Goojurs, and Hindoo Rajpoots. Of these, 
the first three generally inhabit the hills, and the last three rim 
plains. The proportion of the non-agriculturists to the agri¬ 
culturists is 73 per cent. The average proportion of Mussul¬ 
mans to Hindoos is 38 per cent. In the hills they are 16, and 
in the plains 57 per cent. In the whole of the North AVest 
Provinces the Mussulmans are 19 per cent, of the Hindoos 
The number of inhabitants per square mile in the four Per- 
gunnahs is 325*75. The average for the North West Provinces 
is 322 03. The number of acres to each person in the plains is 
1*37, and on the total of hills and plains 197. The total num¬ 
ber of inhabited villages is 1,479. The average number of 
inhabitants to each house is 4*70. The number of men exceeds 
the number of women in the ratio of 100 to 90. 

I or purposes of assessment the district was divided into tcu 
cu ; es > which were sub-divided into classes. Under the Mahu- 
medan Emperors the country was divided into pergumnhs 
an tuppvihs in suoh a discriminating manner that soi > 
y * l \ lJ5l0lm retain the limits assigned to them. In ! s: >‘- *h<* 
/. ai . x ? Government appointed Ihe Missr lioop Lall to the 
? ailhl *tiatioa of the district, and his assessment forms the 

Oasis of subsequent settlements. In 1846 our Government 
made a summary settlement of the D ub, which, for tho, most 
part, worked Very well. 

Hie new assessment divided the country into circles ;tc- 
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to local peculiarities of soil or position. The bill 
»»» wits assessed by Mr. Barnes, the plains by Mr. 
V. ! vill, and the plans pursued by each differed according to' 
the circumstances wiiticli each had to deal with. 1 lie rates 
>.f assessment in the hills, were as far as possible generalis¬ 
ed. Where people were distressed by a heavy tax a reduc¬ 
tion " as made, and where the tax might with safety be laised 
to the general standard it was done. The system pursued in 
the plains was more complicated, but the result was equally 
satisfactory. 

The Report then proceeds to consider the Oona, iloosbiar- 
poor, Gurshunkuv and Hurriana Pergunnabs separately. 

Pergnmah Jlooshiarpoor, is 22 miles from North to South, 
;ir ,d 36 miles from East to West. It is divided into three chubs, 
viz., the “ Phak” “ Seerwal” and “ Kundee.” Missr LalPs assess¬ 
ment in this perguuuah was very equitable, lie resided at 
Hooshiarpoor himself. The summary settlement worked very 
well. The uncollected balances amounted only to Ids. 1214: 
of which Rs. 1100 belong to two villages. The new j ultima 
shows an increase on the old, on originally Klialsa lands, of 
Ks. 3130, which is equal to one per cent. The jummas of lfco 
.Villages have been raised ; those of 115 have been maintained ; 
and in 144 have remissions been granted. There re also 13 
newly ''assessed Jagheer villages. The entire increase has been 
taken from the Seerwal chuk and amouuts altogether to Rs. 
12,931, equal to four per cent, on the old jumma. 

Prrgurinah Gurshunkur, is greater in length than in brcadil 
In no part is it more than 37 miles long. It 
fom 1 ehuks, namely the “ Phak,” “ Kundee,” “ 

« Bet.” 

The summary jumma was very high, especially in 
Kundee chuk, and a reduction was considered advisable. 
reMilt, of the new a '• -.ment stands thus 

Summary Jumma, ... ... ... Its 

Proposed Jumma (exclusive of re¬ 
sumed Mafee,) ... ... „ 


§L 


is divided into 
Central/’ and 


the 

Til n 


2,62,785 

2 , 36/535 


Decrease, 


Rs. 26,150 


\ 1 • 1*1 1 * ^ V| 1 J\/ 

, or nearly ten percent, which is divided amongst the Phak, Run 
5 e and Central ebuks, and the Manuswal Talmmah. The ton. 
reduction iu the whole Pergnnnah amounted l “ 
total revenue being Rs. 2,39,030. 


to Rs. 23., 05, the 


Perntuiiiah Humana, is partly composed of hill country. Its 

y - - nr . -i - - 

extent is from 
20 miles. T! 


r -*■*«■*• - 3 } ..J VM VI nui bUUUlilV. .1 lO 

n Jiast to West 36 jnih-s, and from North to South 


huks of this district are a cciitiuu&tiou of those 
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the former called the Kundee, the Seerwal and the Central. 
The summary jurama did not work well here, and the collections 
are not made without some trouble. The jurama jhas accord¬ 
ingly been reduced, by about 7 A per cent, exclusive of resumed 
and Mafee groves ; while, including these, the total new jumma 
falls short of the old one by Rs. 11,376, or 4 per cent. 


• 

Pcrgunnah Oonah is entirely in the hills ; it is 48 miles long 
and 15 broad. The face of the country is variegated ; artificial 
irrigation is not much practised and. market towns arc rare. 
The new jumma, exclusive of the increase from resumed Mafee, 
shows a decrease on the old of Hs. 10,868, and including re¬ 
sumed Mafee and groves Ik-. 9,196 or nearly 6 per cent. This 
does not include the Talooquah of Jhunclburree which was as¬ 
sessed by a different officer and in a different manner. This 
district could with difficulty pay the summary jumma, and. 
relief was accordingly afforded, by making a total reduction of 37 
per cent, including resumed Mafees and groves. The grand 
result of the assessment in the Oonah Pcrgunnah is therefore 
as follows :— 


Total Summary Jumma, ... Us. 2,09,358 
Total New Jumma, . „ 1,82,404 


Decrease, ..Rs. 26,954 

or 13 per cent, or including resumed groves and Mafees, nearly 
12 per cent. 

) v 

The number of suits relating to proprietary right in the four 
Pergimnahs, 4,065, was very considerable, and showed that land 
is valuable. Of the tenures, 15 per cent, were Zumcendr.ree, 
and the remainder Bhyachatah. The cost of tbe settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,69,707, being about 17 per cent, on tin- 
revenue, which is moderate. The assessment of the Sect" il 
villages was to be revised ; but with regard to the vest <>1 the 
district the Chief Commissioner was prepared to confirm iho 
settlement for thirty years, from the date on which the revised 
assessment? took effect. 


T he following table will slow the gcncial result of the settle- ’ 
inent. 


2 « 
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Name of Tehseel or 
Sub-Division. 


Hoosbiarpoor ; .. 
, Gursliunkur, 

Huxriaiia, ... “ 


Grand Total, 


Revenue 

of Summa¬ 
ry Settle¬ 
ment. 

• 

1 

Revised 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Total with 
addition 
fiom losses 
and re¬ 
sumptions. 

' ~ 4 “ t 

Rate per j 
cultivated j 
acre of rc- 1 
vised settle¬ 
ment. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. As. P. 

1 

3,02,157 

3,05,287 

‘3,15,088 

1 15 3 

2,62,785 

| 2,36,634 

2,39,080 

1 15 0 

2,77,134 

2,56.206 

2,65,758 

2 5 2 

2,09,358 

1,82,404 

1,84,415 

1 S 10 

. 10,51,334 

9,80,532 

10,04,341 

[ l 15 0 
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CASES IN MADRAS POLICE OFFICES. 
1859. 


Os the 30th April 1860 Colonel Eouldcreon submits his re- 
nort 1 on the operations of the Police Force and establishments 
connected with the Police. The umnber of cases disposed of in 
he ^roe Police Courts of Madras during 1859 was 23,123, 
, • t 17 753 in the preceding year, being an increase of 5,370 

s - which is attributed to the “largo number of oommou 
«*;’ " ca 0 . s and of cases of breach of discipline brought agaiust 
r \ p 1 l ce officers.” Heinous offences were few in number, hut 
fl-hlr-opine children there were 7 cases committed to the 
■iXns ] 16 children were restored. * 


rm, _ p Ami , PV , a report shows that 196 luquesta were held dur- 
lJ the year, being 31 less than during 1858. Attention is call- 
- d to the largo number of deaths by injuries received m public 
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ugkfares. There were twelve such deaths against eight the 
fevious year. The cause of these fatal accidents was partly that no 
u rule of the road ,; was known or acted on by the natives, and col¬ 
lisions were therefore of frequent occurrence. Of the 196 cases 
the most remarkable were the following : — 



Murder 

• • • 

... 5 

Suicide 


12 

Death from shark bites 


o 

t • « w 

Ditto from snake bites 

• • • 

... 3 

Accidental death by drowning 

0mn 

51 

Death from Cholera 

« • • 

4 

Ditto from Sun*stroke 

• • • 

1 

Found drowned 

tf 9 

17 

Found dead 

t 

10 


The mortuary Report for 1859 furnished by the Municipal 
Commissioners'", shows that the total number of deaths within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Madras was 10,266, or at. 
average of 855 a month; the highest number, 1317, occurred in 
February, the lowest, 663, in November. Ot ihe 10,266 persons 
who died, 3299 were males, 3183 females, and 3784 children 
under 12 years of age. The exact population of Madras was 
not known, but the next report will shew the rate of mortality, as 
by that time the Municipal Commissioners will tlhve ascertained 
the “ number of men, women and children residing in each house, 
distinguishing Christians, Hindoos and Mussulmen/’ 


The number of cargo boats floated during the year was 
1,43,683, and the sum paid into the general Treasury was llt- 
26,967-9 being a tax of 3 annas per trip, and 27 Rupees for 
fines levied. The lines levied by Magistrates, fees, sales of un¬ 
claimed, property &e. realised 17,927-1-10. In the Madras 
Peuetenti u*y .here remained on the* 31st December 1858,256 
prisoners; during 1859, there were 1669 admitted, K73 dis¬ 
charged 15 lied, and 337 remained on the 31st December l c '• 
The following is the usual annual statement of Police cases. 
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Co.tt^ai'afics Sia’emtn? of Case ? turs.iMrfiy disposed of by the Magistrates and those commiitedfer trial 
t C :.ii Q h'Ui'lu Sessions in Her Majesty's Supr me Covet of Judicature at Madras, from the 
jRoyapet, Town ana Vrpery Police Courts , during the year 1809. 


Charges, 


Infanticide, ... 

MuAs laughter, 

Burglary, 

Breaking and entering houses with intent to steal, 
7VI and unlawfully attempting to ad mi¬ 

nis '.or poi ion with intent u commit murder, 
Shooting with intent to murder, ... 

JuUing an i wounding with intent to murder, 

Rape, 

Arson, .... 

Assault with intent to commit sodomy, 
flitigating rebellion, 

Assault with intent to commit rape,... 

Crimping, ... 

Forging and uttering, 


o 

o 


Z* 

o ® 

g o 
3 ^ 
fc 


a 

i 

'ii 1 

1 ’ 

« 9. ; 


1 

CO 

| 

S-. 

C 4 cj 

o 

,a 

p* 

•tf o 


- 

o 

*.*g 

0) o 

s*g 

jS u 

a 3 

a §' 
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V 

4\ 


15 
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s s 
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a 

o 

2 


rC 

g 

a 


. . 

CO © 

a cc 

CD 
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O <& 

u 'g 

.3 I 
a 

525 


F 

to . 
p T5 
o 

2 g 

ai 

, 30 

• 1-1 

O r 3 
^ s- 

O O 

§48 

SZ5 


i a 

o 


a* 


s? 

rO 3 

go 
2 ?Q 


! c 
o 

l& 


j 


1 

1 ! 
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S :0 

S-. it. ol 
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a "3 ! S 0 
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1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

16 

7 


GO 

GO 



































































rated assault and robbery, 


wpiracy, ... ••• 

Embezzlement and breach of trust, 
Larceny under 50 rupees, 

Larceny, ... 



... i 


Wilfully Living a piece of timber across the line 
i of the Madras Railway, ••• . ••• 

•Endungerhig the afety of the passengers in the 
Railway Train, being in a state of intoxication 
while chi Ting the Engine, 

i S f - •: !i ng fr* >m the person, • • •" j 

Hi n and assault, • 

lOoi.spirarv and obtaining under false pretences,,., 
j Attempting to steal property under 50 rupees, 

I Attempting “•> obtain property by false pretences] 

1 'httinu;; by false pretences, *-• ‘ 

iFuibezzIing cargo—Merchant Shipping Ac > oi 
u;t No XXVIII. of 1850, 

iStaating growing “'j 

vlteputc l thieve?. • •• *** 

Vi 1stfui or malicious destruction of property,... 
i r Lt- ting lou!: f .crfeit coin, 

... 

• IJ'i ng in possesion, purchasing or receiving 


: st..,Ion sr'XKk. 

j Adduction or unlawful detention of a woman or 
female child, ... ••• *••! 

:Tbreatening to assault, ... 

■ ' > ••• 


1 

3,995 

3 

99 

1,004 

52 


2 

G9 

2 

56 

26 

35 


41 



























































Nil NIST/f 



(Aiding and abetting in stealing goods under 50 
j rupees value, 

I Attempting to defraud, ... 

'-gravati d assault, 

[Takiug forcible possession of property, 

Found m possession • of stolen property without 

r^atisfactorily accounting for the yam©, ••• i 
Trespsuss into dwelling houses without satisfac-j 

lory ox case or <;»i public and on Government' 

ground and removing soil, ... •• | 

I:* cei 'ing stolen property, .. -J 

bill'd lading property from children under the| 

t ge of 14 years, ... ... H 

/ir suiting or resisting Police Officers m the. 

; execution of their duty. ... 

\\ i ongful appropriation of property found. ... j 
• <;, intiuu *d wilful disobedience to la wftd commands, 
j —Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 and Act r*o.j 
! i of 1859, ... ... 


s* \ i-.ru /7y ■J.;'.- aserf ofhy the Macjklvati Av.— {Continued.) 


a? 

«S 

u 

O 

u 

'g 

£ 

JS umber of persons tram- 

ported. 

Number of persons sen¬ 

tenced to hard labor. 

Number or persons impri¬ 

soned. 

11 

73 { 

a 

o 

o 1 

& i 

“3 ! 

o t 

H 

£ CJC 

| Number of persons fined. 

I 

Number ol persons ui> 

missed from the service. 

Number of persons acquit¬ 

ted or dismissed. 

Number ol persons sent on 

Board. 

6 

§ 

CD 

U 

oa 

3 

o 

B 

8. 

■8 ' 

U 

CD 

nQ . ' 

~ 0) 
£ : 

Number or persons sus¬ 

pended. 

Total number of persons. 

n 


4 



...! 






i 

A 

. i 





«.* i 

... 

i 

... 

... 

... 

i 

25 


17 


... 

14 

! •• 

6 

•• 

... 


37! 

14 

- 


... 


... 


18 



i 

18j 

180 


54 

|- 

! * 1 

46 

... 

128 

... 

... 

I 

229 

212 

i 

3 

1 


! 135 


120 

.. 

t • • 


238 

131; ... 

52 


’"(5 

11 


113 

... 

•M 

r~ 

182 

12 

* 

j 

j ... 


... 

14 


2 

: ... 


1 ... 

16 

m 

d’... 

! ... 

I 2£ 

] 

>• ... 
lj ... 

... 

166 


106 

2 

; .. 

& ... 

... 

... 

305 

4 

. ‘l< 

»i - 

J 

L ... 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

. u 

J ... 

... 

70 
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►e- 
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aecl wilful neglect of dir v—Merchant Ship- 
Act of 1854 and Act No. XXVIII. of 


• surreptitiously obtaining a pa >age—Merchant 
j ;>ii ipping ;t of 185 Und Act No: 1. of 1859,. . 

{Breach of the pea i \ ; dour, &c., 

Disturbing religion ceremonies, 

J Gambling, 

. Keeping gaming houses, ... !! 

|Keeping brotiiols or lodging bouses for disorderly 
! person-, ... ... ... 

jSte .ling animals, 

; Wilful disobedience to lawful commands—Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act of 1854 and Act No. 
AX VIII of 1850, 


Beftuiing to maintain wife endj-hikhen. 

Having in possession false weights and deficient 


measures. 


'Drunkenness, 

• k'chjDg or driving furiously along the public 
\ roads and without lights, " ... ...I 

j Playing country music without a license, 

I Obstructing the public roads, ... 

Bering in th-> public roads, 

Landing grain beyond the special limits —Boc.t 
: Act No. IV." of 1842, ... 

; Overloading—Boat Act IV. of 1842, . .. 

.. i 

' • b uca: ■ • bub conduct of Police Officer ... j 
Corr lption by P> >hce Oflkr its, ... 

I > iso be di ence , do. ... 

Neglect of duty,, do. ... 


17 


1 


3,067 

3 

157 ' 


16» 

11 


15 

595 


28! 

610 


927: 


49i 


393. 

71 


...I 


- ••• 1 
108* 

18 

52 

2.218 




53 ... 

... 



3 ... 

i 

! .. 

50 

2 ... 

| ... 






J 

48 ... 

1 

4.350 

... 

i,385: 

i 


| 5,785! 

.1 ... 

... i 

J 

... i 

l! ... 



; * 3 


4 

301 

... 

98:' ... 


i IM 

424 

“i 


17 

•• 

... j ... 


... 

19 

. = j ... 


8 


27; ... 



j 35 

i ... 

i 

5 

... 

... 

0 ... 

•; 


... 

1 12 

t 1 * 

4*1 ... 


1 


22 8 



*0 

io; ... 

... 

154 

... 

274 i - 

... ; 


j 438 

2j ... 

... 

22 

... i 

4' ... 

... 


28 

7 

i — 

... 

572 

4: 

42 ... 

o 

5 

632 

. (... 

, ,, 

740 


196 ... 

... i 


930 1 

i ... 

.. 

30 

• • • 

37, ... 1 

i *” • 

..., 

• • • 

' 67 j 


1 ... 

, 

2G7 

.rr 

178! ... 


• . . 

4451 

3 


... 


1 

... j 

4| ... j 

... 


7) 






5. ... 



5‘ 


... 

... 

’* 7 

| 

... 

1 ... 

... 


8 : 

• ; 



... 

73f 

*8 

“*24, “.* I 

■ »j 

"2j 

’ w 

«i - 


6 

7 ... 

..., 

*-1 

21 

• ' ... 


29 

*2: 

17; ... 


»| 

«2; 

... 


2,047 

14 j 

no, ... 

12, 


2,21 s; 
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of Cases s-mnmarily dis posed of by (he Magistrates, <bc,—(Continued} 


Chabges, 


j Violation of duty, do. ... 

[Contempt in the Police Court, • • 

Wilful neglect of duty—Boat Act No. IV of 
I 1842. ... ... ... # - 

■Refusing to pay wages—Mo reliant Shipping Act 
of ISM ami Act No, I. of 1859, .. •••• 

De .ortion—Boat Act No. XV. of 1^42, Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1654 and Act No. XXVIII. of 
I 860 , 

\ ilt—Merchanw Shipping Act of 135 and Act 
j No. I. of 1659, ... ... -j 

Allowing prisoners to escape, ... **•: 

[Aiding and abetting the escape of a convict from. 

! jail, ... .*• ••• •* . 

'Discharging guns or fireworks in or near the pub¬ 
's lie streets, ... ... ••• j 

Escaping frora legvd confinement, 

Nuisance, ... • •• ,r> ; 


Number of cases. 

Number of persons trans 

ported. 

Number of persons sen¬ 

tenced to hard labor. 

Nmnber of persons impri¬ 

soned. 

Number of persons Hog- 

ged. 

Number of persons fined. 

Number of person ? dis- 

raissed from the service. 

Number of persons acquit¬ 

ted or dismissed. 

£ 

o 

c 

Ji 

n 

o 

f/j 

o 

•a, 

Uh 

O 

o'B* 

— cl 

3 O 

Number of persons reduc¬ 

ed. 

Number, of persons sus¬ 

pended. 

Total number of persons. | 

21 


10 



18i 


10 


... 

... 

38 

6 

... 

... 

... i 

... 

7| 

... 

... 

... 

... 


7 

4 

... 



8 

1 

... 

28 

... 

... 

... 

37 

2 

... 

1 




... 

o 

... 

... 


2 

44 

• • • 

75 

,,, 

1 

1 20 

. • » 

... 

6 

13 

... 

... 

114 

9 

... 

- 9 

... 

i ... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

i 

... 

11 

I 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

| i 




2 

22 





17 

... 

8 

5 ... 

... 

... 

25 

2 


*’ 1 



»». 

. •. 

1 


... 

... 

2 

7,158 


r> 

1 

”‘s 

i 6,554 

... 

602 

i 

\ 

... 

1 •" 

7,170 
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spirits into- the barracks or jails, 
lasing Eegimental cJoLLing. &c. ? from sol- 
... 

Embezzlement, J 
Poisoning cattle, ... ... ... 

Ukiag indecent or threatening language in the 
public streets, 

... 

Keeping taverns or Chandoo shops without 
license from the Commissioner of Police, 

Bi each of such license, . . . 

Absconding by Apprentice.—Act No. XIX. of, 
1850, ... ... ... —I 

Affixing placards, ... ... 

' 1 11- treating animals, ... ... • • • ! 

1 saving carts or animals without control, 

Found after sunset armed witlrdangerous Nveapons, 
;g obscene books , ... • • • 

; Bathing in a prohibited tank, ... 

Indecent expo^nv in the street and behaviour in 

Prcfc rrirg c barges without sufficient grounds, ...; 
-Failing to prosecute without sufficient reason af-] 
r making complaint of an offence, ( ...j 

[Breach of the Akbarry Act No. XIX. of 1852, 
.Breach of die-Post Office Act No. XVII. of 1854, 
!J3:;.dch of the Bailv.ay Act No. XVIII of 1854, ... 

! Breach of the Conservancy Act No. XIV. of 1856, 
jj'-re/uh oi ; he T v\ heel Tax Act No. XXVI. of 1856, 
of th« Mi.ri. u Police Act No. XXVIII. of 

1858 

iBivachof the Arms Act No. XXVIILof :857, 


67 

4 

4 

5 

; 2 ! 

P 

33G 

66 


201 

46 


36 

1 

8 

438 

22 

8 

6 



343 
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Geitero i Gov, partitive Stuitni of Ones summarily disposed of by the Magistrates, Sfc. —( Continued .) 


1 

CliaJRGES, 

| 

N umber of cases. 

«2 

a 

g 

•+j 

on 

a 

o 

2 

D 

O 

U TT 

CJ -D 

x> -g 
S 2 

3 —i 

S3 

Number of persons sen¬ 

tenced to hard labor. 

Number of persons impri¬ 

soned'. 

Number of persons Hog¬ 

ged. 

Number of persons fined. 

Number of persons dis¬ 

missed from the service. 

Number of persons acquit¬ 

ted or dismissed. 

Number of persons sent on 

Board. 

Number of persons reduc- 

ed. 

Number of persons sus¬ 

pended. 

Total number of persons. 

Breach of Section 13 of Act No. XU. of 1857 res¬ 
pecting the Land Revenue of Madras, 

i 

44 











‘*46 

Breach of Contract Act—No. XIII. of 1859, 


,., 

,,. 


... 

” 7 


*39 

*♦. 

... 

... 

•reach of Act No.' VI. of 1857 r**garding the ac¬ 
quisition of land for public purposes. 



; 



... 


... 

,,, 

... 

... 

... 

{Using Catamaran without its being branded— 
i Boat Act No. IV. of 1842, 

1 


1 . ... 

... 


1 

... 

| 3 


... 

... 

4 

Grand Total, 

23,123 

i • 

1C 

> i, 2 oe 
\ 


4C-J 

l 17,553 

1 

► 28 

i 6,956 


i 16* 41 

26,318 


There was one person sentenced to death for murder. The total number of cases was 23,123, implicat¬ 
ing 26,318 persons. 

































































CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

1S59. 


This report is dated 31st May i860 and consists of 
tables submitted by the Judges of the Fomdary 
illustrative of the administration of Criminal Jas.ice m the Z 1- 
labs of tl.e Madras Presidency during.the year 18o9. The \ il- 
lage Police investigated during the year 27,044 cases, against 
onmo in 18n8 The number of convictions and punishments 
’ on , •> against 8,439 the previous year'; and 4,907 were dis¬ 
charged without trial, 5,028 were acquitted, and 8,166 were refer¬ 
red to higher authorities. The district Police investigated 
2,29,968 cases against 2,35,274 ini 1858 Of this number 66 688 
were dismissed, 99,558 acquitted, 49 2o2 convicted and punished, 
9,938 referred to higher Courts, and -,949 died, escaped, or ot lcr- 
• a- . ,i nf The Subordinate Judges, Principal bolder 
wise disposed had 7,902 cases brought before 

Anieens, and SudderA*e ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2*6^8 acquitted* i°952 convicted, 2.867 referred to Session Judges 
aiM ^30^ otherwise disposed of. Before the Magistrates, Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 12,000 cases were brought 
up against 11,284 the previous year ; of these oi 0 were dismiss¬ 
ed 5 557 acquitted, 3,830 convicted, 484 committed to subordi¬ 
nate Criminal Courts and 1,363 otherwise disposed of. The Ses¬ 
sions Judges took up 3,868 cases against 4,874 in 1858 ; of these 
11 were dismissed, 1,729 acquitted, 1,334 convicted, 342 referred 
to Fouidary Court, 67 remanded to Lower Courts, and 206 other¬ 
wise disposed of. Before the Foujdary Adawlut 401 cases were 
brought, against 449 in 1858, 182 were released unconditionally, 
4 released on security, 198 convicted, 1 remanded, aud ,> other¬ 
wise disposed of. The principal sentences passed by* all the 
Courts on criminals were the following, fined 4o,.. 83, uoggei 
7«5, imprisoned, for periods varying from l month to 21 ye >s. 
17,639, of which 14,671 were imprisonments for l month, impn- 
soned for life 1, transported 33, put to death 51. 


2 8 2 



There were 86,677 cases of offences against the person, in "Inch 
2,40.590 persons were concerned, and .1,96,492! apprehended, of 
this number 37,673 were flogged or fined. The total number 
convicted was 45,933, and acquitted 70,741, the remainder were 
disposed of in various ways. The principal offences were 
■murder for which 928 were apprehended, assault with wounding 
l S43 r'ape 91, poisoning 91, abortion 73, affray 10,034 and pet¬ 
ty assault 1,83,096. Of other offences the following are jthe chief 

particulars:— 


Offences 


against Property committed with Violence• 


Offence. 

Dacoity, 

Highway Robbery, 
Theft, Burglary, &c., 
Affray, 


Accused. 

3,080 
1,309 
205 
209 


Acquitted. 

2,371 

1,017 

160 

160 


**• 
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Offences against Propertg without Violence. 


<8L 


Euvglary, 

Theft, ... 

Receiving stolen Goods, 
Fraud, 

Trespass, 


4,658 

18,017 

1,155 

1.390 

5,591 


3,GO,5 
10.117 
656 
910 
2,009 


Miscellaneous Offences against Property. 
Arson ... ... ... o82 

Killing and maiming other person’s catUe, 1,094 
Damaging crops, &c., ••• ••• '^4 

Forgery and Offences against the Currency. 

Forgery, ••• . 

Counterfeiting Coin, ••• Z* 

Possessing ditto, 

Miscellaneous. 

Prison breaking, 

Perjury, • • 

Riot Sedition, &c., ••• 

Felonies, misdemeanors and other 


522 

916 

252 


407 

17 

38 


990 

77 


27 


64 

43 

3 


offences. 


16,385 


7,479 


REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
1858-59. 


Temulation —The Acts passed during the official year are 
IctC XIX. to XLI. of 1858 and I. to X. of 1859. w 
let XIX. of 1858 (An Act to provide for the authentication 
of Stamped Paper issued from the Stamp Office m ( uicutta.) i 
Act XX of 1858 (An Act to facilitate the recovery oflauu 
and other real property, of which possession may have been 
wrongfully taken during the recent disturbances m the -North- 
Western Provinces of tbe Presidency ol Dengul.)^^ ar 

Act XXI. of 1858 (An Act for the regulation of Native Pas¬ 
senger Ships, and. of Steam Vessels intern e i ‘ 
sengeii on coasting voyages.) . r .■ 

Act XXII. 0(^8 ( Vn Act 

ther period Acts Xt\ • ot ‘ ’ thc transportation of 

1857, and to authorize m certain cases me i 

offenders sentenced to imprisonment.) Temporary.'' 
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vvni of 1858 (An Act for bringing the District o 
if'oUnde” th/llat i .he Tree, deucy of For. St. 

Fami\yfT.oSoli iJ Uae of h,s late Htghuess the Nabob 

fe C XXV C of 1858 (An Act for appointing Municipal Com- 
•toSoMnnd for raising a Fund for Municipal purposes tn -he 

T ' Actlutvt 1 of 1858 (An Ac. to cake farther^provision for 
the trial and punishment of offences agamst the ^ ^ 

Ac. XXVII. of 1858 (An Act to 'fortte 
SsT of GoSr' General dSriug his 

absence from the Conned of Indta.) [Tcmp01 ary.] 

Act XXVIII. of 1858 (An Act for the maintenance of a Po- 

S ArSfor the relief of persons who in 
■consequence of the recent disturbances^ havepreron^e^ 

by law.) [Temporary.] . 

Act XXX. of 1858 (An Act to provide for the ^m^t^atioa 
of the list at. and for the payment of the debts o 

0t Act^aXX.XL^of 1858 (An Act to make further provision for 
the Hetttcment of land gained by alluvion in the Presidency of 

1 '°Act'xXxil. of IBSS^An Act for bringing the Port of Tan- 
jore and the adjacent Territory under the Laws of the Presiden- 

Arf XXX'in e °of'1858 (An Act to amend Act XII. of 1844, 
for better securing the observance of an exact discipline in the 

M a “ ^Wiy. of 1858 (An Act to regulate proceedings in 
^ e Courts of Judicature established by Royal Char- 


by Royal 

ter *) vYXV of 18S8 (An Act to make better provision for 
ACt re 5 dbc Estates of Lunatics not subject to the jumdic- 
iou of the Supreme Courts oi Judicature.; 


lamacy iu tbe 

ter.) 
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XXXVI. of 1858 (An Act relating to Lunatic Asy 

s.) 

Act XXXVII. of 1858 (An Act to continue certain privi¬ 
leges and immunities to the family and retainers of Ins late 
Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic.) 

Act XXXVIII. of 1858 (An Act to repeal Regulation V. 
1832 of the Bengal Code, and to make certain provisions ren¬ 
dered necessary by the transfer of the Delhi Territory to the ad- 
ministratiou of the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab.) 

Act XXXIX. of 1858 (An Act for the better recovery of 
Arrears of Revenue under Ryotwar settlements in the Madras 


§L 


Presidency.) 

Act XL. of 1858 (An Act for making better provision for the 
care of the persons and property of Minors in the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal.) 

Act XLI. of 1858 (An Act to amend Regulation X. 1829 of 
the Bengal Code, for the collection of Stamp Duties.) 

Act 1. of 1859 (An Act lor the amendment of the law relating 

to Merchant Seamen.) ___ „ 

Act II. of 1859 (An Act to amend Act XXX. of 1858, to 
provide for the administration of the Estate, and for the payment 
of the debts of the late Nabob ol the Carnatic.) 

Act III. of 1859 (An Act for conferring Civil Jurisdiction in 
certain cases upon Cantonment Joint Magistrates, and for con¬ 
stituting those Officers Registers of Deeds.) 

Act IV. of 1859 (An Act to make further provision for the 


removal of Prisoners.) 

Act V. of 1859 (An xYct to empower the holders of Ghafc- 
vvalee lands in the District of Beerblioom to grant leases extend¬ 
ing beyond the period of their own possession.) 

Act VI. of 1859 (An Act to empower the Governor of Bombay 
in Council to appoint a Magistrate for certain Districts within 


the Zillah Ahmedabad.) 

Act VII. of 1859 (An Act to alter the Duties of Customs on 
Goods imported or exported by Sea.) 

Act VIII. of 1859 (An Act for simplifying the Procedure of 
the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Koval Char¬ 
ter.) ' ... jttl 

Act IX. of 1859 (Au Act to provide for the adjudication ol 
claims to property seized as forfeited.) 1 

Act X. of 1859 (Au Act to amend the law.relating to the 
recovery of Rent in tlio President’' 1 ort William in Bengal.) 

Finance .—Old balances on the general books ol the Account¬ 
ant General’s Office, amounting to Rupees 53,01,134, v. ore 
adjusted during the year, aud the unadjusted balances ot the 
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..«*• Department, Civil and Military under the old 
of account, were reduced from Rupees 4,33,168 to Ru¬ 
pees 50 072. Unadjusted balances of very long standing, on 
the Books of the Accountant to the Government of Bengal, 
amountin ' to Rupees 9,83,604-9-2, connected with the Revenue, 
Judicial °Salt, Opium, and Marine Departments were also 
Rusted. Under ‘the former system the hnal ad,u tment of 

Kaihvav advances in the Pro.mees ®as d*jed for from 12 to 

I ft months Bv the use of a special foim ot Raiiway in . pay 
able on demand! the delay is reduced to «ve -onth. Owmg to 
the great augmentation of European troops, the Militaiy and 
•i linndiM of the Savings’ Bank were separated at an id- 
crease of chalt; of lie. 746 ^elmonth. Interest on Government 
Promissory Notes was allowed to be paid in London by i ^ 
mlTmS J the Indian treasuries. Treasury 

Pn-d-uid that for 1859-60 five crores would be raised in India 
'To furXer loan opened in India that ,o.r Ac cord,ngl| - 

oidM, \ m il 1859 the 5 ' per cent, loan was notified. Uu the out! . 
^bih Apul - • , rnL asurv Bills was closed and a new issue 

„Y M , h alT J e peSer day was anthemed. From 1st 
interest Yn the 5 and « per cent bans wa made 

payable either as before or by coupons payable to bearer. 

was determined to publish quarterly a statement of the Sub¬ 
scriptions to the open loans of the day. c ul p , p 

devices of the coins was ordered on thc trans ei o - * 

vernment of India to the Crown. The work of the Mint was 
not so great as in the previous year, but nearly equal to i that 
of 1855-56 when the bullion transactions of Calcutta received 

a great augmentation. , 0l0 .. 

A Tm^5 yearS ’ COiQaSe Bapees 21,37,35,430 

Tiittn of 4 years from 1855-56 to 1858-59 „ 21,72,03,267 

®TW“meSnts sent in Its. 3,57,28,950 worth of bullion. The 
, 1 ■number of pieces coined was 11,25,54,849. .flie coppci 
t0 i.n numbered 6,79,17,584 pieces, being 1,81,64,758 more 
2? the number coined in the preceding year. Four hundred and 
than , h8 gf t y. 8e ven thousand six. hundred and fifty-four 

re ginqle pyce manufactured from copper slabs, whereas 
]‘f :C L i i khs of single pyce mentioned in the last report were 
™m coi,« blente sent''out from Enntod. The dmdend of 
- ' ” for the first 
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th 


Bank 


Bengal 


months was 11 per cent. 


’or the last, 12 per cent. 
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Marine.- 


The sea-goiug steamers attached to Bengal were 
Tonnage. II. P. Commander. 

Fir Queen ... 769, ••• 200, C. Burbank. 

Australian ...1,200, ...300, G. Boon. 

Sydney ... 1,200, ... 300, G. J. Neblett. 

Thp'I'ransDorts were the Sesostris and Tubal Cain. The Bel¬ 
gravia was hired as a transport. The sum of Rs 4,29,928 was 
paid for 32 vessels to convey 3,o61 horses from Australia, the 
Cape and Buenos Ayres. Of vessels which arrived with troops 
from England there were 48. Nineteen ships were taken up m 
Calcutta to convey to England the following invalids] 3,283 men, 
180 women and 280 children, at rates per head varying from 
lls 170 to 250. Of surveying vessels there were die Krishna 
and tender, and Mullah and tender. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 

consisted of n , ~ 

Steamebs. Troop Boats. 


Lord miliam Bentinck. 
Nerbudduh . 

Mohanuddy. 

Damoodak. 

Indus. 

Diana. 


Sutlej. 

Bhogeerutty. 
Paul any. 
Soane. 


Cargo Boats. 

Luckia. 

Actoean Flat . 

Kelpie Gun Boat. 

The steamer Enterprise was condemned. The charges for 
the flotilla and establishment were Rs. 3,00,229, The amount 
of freight and passage-money earned by the vessels of the 
flotilla during the year, was Rs. 1,81,906, of which Rs. 
1,37,945 were pro formd receipts on account of Governmen: 
stores and passengers carried, and Rs. 43,960 cash frdm the 
public. The value of stock in the Naval Store Godown at Ran¬ 
goon on the 30th April la3t, was Rs. 1,78,/4b; that of the 
stock of timber in the yard at Dal la, Rs. 4,835. 

The Gallant was attached to the Master Attendant’s Depart¬ 
ment at Rangoon, the Tavoy being used as a Police Hulk. 
receipts of the port were Rs. 60,064 and the charge *• 

In the Tenasserim and Martaban Province*, the 6'Rowing ^ cu 

engaged:- fr 

1 Retriever Buoy Vessel. 

1 Jolly Boat. 

2 AmherSt Row Boat. 

> Do. Lift 

t Do* do. 

a T 




5 Amherst Canoe. 

6 Master Attendant’s Cutter. 
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7 Coal Boat/10 tons. 

8 Do. 10 do. 

9 Amherstia Schooner, 

10 Jolly Boat. 

11 Pegu Schooner. 


The Buoy Vessel Trusty was condemned and replaced by the 
Retriever. The amount of Port dues received at Moulmein was 
Bs. 38,015 and the charges 24,740. The Steamer Pluto was 
stationed on the coast. At Tavoy and Mergui there was a small 
port establishment, at Dalhonsie there were 


Buoy Vessel Kate. 

Do. Punt. 

Cargo Schooner. 

Port Gig and Cutter. 

2 Dock Yard lighters for landing Stores. 
10 Cutters belonging to Flotilla. 

10 Do. to Dock Yard. 


The amount of receipts from Port dues was Bs. 8,626, 

■ 'd of disbursements 10,191. The value of all the property 
under the Marine Department was Bs. 24,87.833 compar¬ 
ed with Bs. 26,36,977 of the previous year. The receipts 
amounted to Bs. 12,55,628 and the expenditure to 11s. 
25,12,255. The cost of the .Naval Brigades amounted to 
Bs. 0,78,037; of the Surveying Vessels to Ks. ],52,81S ; 
the Gun Boats to Rs. 1,18,072; the hire of the P hyravin to its. 
’ , 8 f V l! * 7 ’ the charges on account of the guard si)ip Sesostris 
to Bunt os 41,177 , these sums amounting to Rs. 11,60,601. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL. 


1858-59. 


!•—Regulation Provinces. 


Civil Justice .—There was an increase of institutions chiefly 
in suits connected with h ad and land rent. Tbs total of ori- 
...nits gives the usual result of about 2 to 1 in favour of the 
plaintiff, vi't, 86,012 decided in favour of plaintiff and 19,480 in 
favour of defendants. The number and quality of the original 
suit-, may be seen from the following comparative statement 
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' 1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857/ 

1853.1 

Connected with land rent 

15,204 

15,702 

17,192 

14,74:. 

17,S60j 

Otherwise connected with land 

6,688 

7,250 

8,062 

8,735 

l&,066j 

Connected with debts, wages, &c. ... 

41,082 

46,178 

53,664 

53,628 

55,534; 

Connected with cr^te, religion, &c. .. 

1,034 

361 

558 

555 

422 

Connected with Indigo, Sugar, Salt, &c. 

6,603 

14 ) 

V-' 

CO 

OQ-w 

2,155 

2,172 

2,075 

i 

71,501 

7i;629 

82,41,1 

70,835 

89 , 537 ) 


Of appeal eases registered for trial during the rear before the 
Suddcr, District Judges, and Principal Sadder Amcens, there 
were in all 21,268 of which 8,844 jvere pending at the close o 
the year. There were for trial in the Suddcr Court 754 reg" 1 "-, 
and 927 special admitted appeals, of which were pending at the 
close of the year, 508 of the former, and 288 of the latter. Of 
the above 927 special admitted appeals, 523 were admissions of 
the yeat. There were also 1,131 qpplicutions for admission of 
special appeals wholly rejected, and 351 struck off oft default. 
Cl the 5.38.) appeals heard by the Judges during tho year, 
1J39 were decreed for the Appellants, and 2,399 for the res¬ 
pondents, 531 were remanded, and 1,013 dismissed on default. 
< >f the 7,541 appeal cases enquired into by the Principal Sud- 
d‘'r Ameens, 1,612 were decreed for the appellants, and 4,084 
• K<> v Of the remainder, 1,242 were reminded, 

otl • <>n default, amp 91 adjusted, or withdrawn, or 

mere)') 1 * 0 ' °f- Of the average duration of. suits it >s 

yr ~ . ’ vV Kai< * ‘* iat was on the whole shorter than in tjic previous 


amounted^ total number of criminal- upprilundr.! 

year. As 3 aii inevrease of 10 per cent, on tlm punious 

wen'rf.or,,- i v ' cr ° i ‘ tiding from the previoifs \ui am’. > 

x t]icmA nam} n,a - Ticy 


ows 




a T a 
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^T%p/cbaro;ed without trial 
Acquitted 

Convicted ••• . , ’*JL 

Committed to the Sessions Judges, 3-c. 
Otherwise disposed ••• 

Under trial on 31st December, lboS 


1,017 

34,570 

67,995 

4,922 

652 

3,093 



« ass*; 

SljJTimpri^ hr k* than «* 

f 2bo51%J S?«^S5 were i T! ca by 

ihoirSXIcqdtp MC, 

wise disposed of 140. i^e* naa fiued and di8char ged 8, 
the year. As to pumshme ^ from 3 to 8 years 806, 

imprisoned for not above 3 y^ [ 58 . The 

from 8 to 12 years 123, andl trom 1 Nizam at in 1858 

S^d° f al^ tol/784, who were disposed of a follows: 


Released unconditionally . .. 
Convicted ••• 

Otherwise disposed of 
Died in Jail ... ’••• 

Depending on 31st December, 1858 


285 


19 

3 


Total 1,678 
106 


Total 1,784 


-n -rff t he year the Sadder Nizamut passed sentence of death 
co nprson*- 19 were sentenced to imprisonment for life; 
% o 8 J t0 transportation. Of the average duration of cases 
and • ,, Nizamut it is merely said that it is exceeding- 

before tin. ' « ear UIlde r review. The description and 

ly favourao e trated w iU be seen from the following 

amount 01 crim 1 i 

tabic :— 







• Oifeacos against the 
person ... 

. DiU* ditto property 

cMuiniited trun Tio- 

idtto ditto without 
pdffice .. 

. MaUctou? outQcos 
against property .. | 

, Pfltg«y j*n«i offonoe 3 j 
again ft r urreLic5 

M>5:eiiane'.-j‘c;Ttj« i ' 4685’ I fli 2 , 2 ir| 
I | £ ; I 

l'oi '•« -.f r■'*. :' —I. | — — 0 !\ 
ku.ds 


.. ' SO/m 


L*82 : 8,167; 13.668 13.337 : 17,98 V 1 5,03s 
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e Nuddca Division produced the greatest and the Cutta- 
vision the smallest number of criminal 0 . The mean average of 
the ratio of crime to population was 1 to 311. The alleged value 
of plundered property was Rs. 9*62,988-8 2, of which 12^ per 
cent, was recovered. The report remarks that this “ result is 
ver) unsatisfactory, and indicates a lamentable degree of ineffici- 
eney on the part of the police/ 3 



Police .— Several important measures connected with their 
improvement vvere effected. The scheme for the organisation 
of the Military Police was completed. The strength of each 
battalion was fixed at 900 men and the monthly cost at 
Rs. 1,00,996. The total number of men enlisted at the close ol 
the year was 7,239. The strength of the mounted men was 533, 
t\?z., Adlan’s Horse 433 and 1st Police Battalion Sowars 100. The 
lit\ t was raised after the breaking out of the disturbances in 
Shahabad and Behar. The Civil Police were improved under a 
scheme sanctioned by the Home authorities for granting special 
promotion to Darogahs for distinguished services, and Orraising 
the salaries of the subordinate grades, at a total'additional cost 
of Rs. 3,38,G89. 


II. Non-Regulation Provinces. 

^ Civil Justice .—In A: cam, Chota Nagpore, Cachar and the 
Tenasst rim Provinces, the Mponsiffs had 14,423 cases of which 
*>,249 were pending on 31st December 1858. The Sadder 
Ameens in Assam, the Tarama Thoogrces in Arracan, and the 
Tseotkays in the Tenasscrim provinces, three classes of officers 
with analogous powers, had 134 appeals and 6,789 original suits. 
Of these 11 appeals were pending on 31st December 1838 and 
432 originr i suits. The Principal Sudder Ameens in Assam had 
1,738 ^original suits aud 244 appeals of which 344 and 27 
respectively were pending at the end of 1858. The Assistant 
Commissioners in Assam, Arracan, Chota Nagpore and Tena 3 - 
serim had the following cases. 
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Gases. 

Pending on 31st De¬ 
cember, 1856. 

Original suits. 

Appeals. 

Original suits. 

Appeals. 

j 



. 

1 


Assam . 

9,351 

1,287 

1 G1 

147 

Arfacan. 

663* 

23G 

49 

51 

Chota Nagpore ... 

422 

1,077 

250 

457 

Tenassorim* Provinces... 

990 

697 

154 

105 


The Commissioners had the following 



1 

Dmsiosa. 

) 

* 

Cases. 

Pending on 31st 
December, 1858. 

) .v ' 

to 

'5' 

TO 

73 

:l 

o 

Appeals. 

! 

! Original suits. 

i 1 

1 1 

Appeals. 


Assam 


51 


j 


Arraoan . 


122 

• . . 

2 | 


Chota Nag pore 

... 

90 


54 


Cachar ... . 

11 

62 

1 

2 


Tenasaerim Provinces 

... 

320 


Ut) 


-—~__ 

1 

— 

-i-_ 
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_ _iminal Justice .—The number of Criminals apprehended in 

the Non-Regulation Provinces during the year under review 
amounted to 15,662. thus:— 


<SL 


In Assam 

In Amman ... 

In Chota Nagpore 

In Tenasserim Provinces ... 

In Cachar 

... 4,441 

... 2,278 
... 3,225 

... 5,239 

479 


Total ... 15,662 


Adding 196 from the previous year and 95 transferred, the total 
was 15,953 of whom 10,397 were convicted, 4,968 were ac¬ 
quitted, 271 committed to Sessions, 18 discharged without trial, 
108 otherwise disposed of, and 101 were under trial at the end 
of J S58. Of those committed to the Sessions, 121 were convicted, 
98 acquitted, and 27 referred to the Sudder Nizamut. The follow¬ 
ing sentences were passed on those couvicted : , 

Death 

''Transportation... 

Imprisonment for life 

Imprisonment above 12, anti not exceeding 21 years 
Imp) i xmment above seven, and not exceeding 12 years 
Irapi Wotimeni above two, and not exceeding seven years 
Imprisonment above one month, and not exceeding two years. 
Imprisonment not exceeding one month. 

Flogged 
Fined 

Dismissed from Office 
Discharged on security 

jj Yin- _The following comparative tabic shows the quantity 

and quality of crime 


8 

2 , 

5 

8 

3 

232 

772 

1,650 

270 

6,826 

230 

522 
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ASSAM. 

ARRACAN. 

CH0TA NAGPORE. 

DARJEELING. 


Nature or Offences. 


Area 30,4(52 . Area 14,130 

Sq r a it i. M i l s. Pc' - Sq u a re M i i . es. Po * 
relation 1,474,326. PULATTON 309,519. 
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Area 800 Square , 
Miles. Population 
54,000. 
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— A no first and second classes comprise all the worst offences, 
s’ich as murder, manslaughter, and homicide? wounding witn 
murderous intent, violent robbery, and the like. The total 
amount of crime was 10,042 cases to a population of o.jO 1 ,35b, 
the mean average being 1 to 388. The alleged value oi proper¬ 
ty stolen was Rs. 1,54,303, of which 20 per cent, was recovered. 

Training of Judicial Officers . — In a Minute dated 25th March 
1859 the Lieut. Governor recommended that Junior Civil ber- 
vants should be nominated assistants to Civil and Sessions 
Judges in addition to their present duties, with the view of train¬ 
ing them a Judges. The Supreme Government approved. By t 
orders of the Court of Directors the viva voce system of trials in 
petty criminal cases was introduced into all the non-regulation 
provinces of Bengal. 

pacoity .— The report shews a decrease on the preceding year. 
In the 24-Pergunnahs there was one attempt; in Baraset none ; 
in Hov ah ODe dacoity and one attempt ; in Hooghly a slight 
decrease was apparent, and in the sub-division ot Serampore, 
a £rang of River Dacoits and a gang at Bydiabatfcec wore broken 
up : in Burdwan, it is feared, the small talookdars vv - in league 
with the dacoits, and there was a slight increase; in Nuddeah 40 
dacod - \ ro tv ntenced to transportation for life ; in * and 

i i , -i_~.i j--— • in Pubna and 

) was one case 

_ ere numerous. 

Altogether, the general results for the year were very satisfac¬ 
tory, Two hundred and ifiy-four dacoits were transported for 
life, compared with 126 transported in the previous year. The 
prisoners sentenced to term imprisonment iu lb5o, were 108, 
wh reas in 1857 they were only t wenty. 

Jails. —The Inspector General inspected 43 jails, travelling over 
5,54 Gimles. In custody there were 75,095 prisoners, of whom 
53 : ; 8 were admitted during the year. The number of females 
amom* the whole was 1,016. The cost of the year amounted to 
Rs. 8/83,019-9*3^ and the average cost for each prisoner to Rn. 
a or 4 annas 7-J pie less than in (he previous year. The most 
economical jail was Surabulpore where each prisoner cost Rs* 
r /^o . (Po most expensive the 1 vs ah Hills where each cost 
jV li 8 - 1 2 . 4 . The number of prisoners employed in handicrafts 
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heon Rupees 60-9-6*5, while the cost amounted to Rupeesr34-7-8. 
The total value of convict labour and fines was Rs. 3,9-i. :07 ? or 
one-half the actual outlay incurved. Sickness and mortality 
were excessive in the year. The number of deaths was 2,800 
chiefly owing to dysentery. Rebels broke open the Gyah ana Ska 
habad jails and there were ( scapes from these atMymcnsiggli ali 
Bogra. The number of c onvicts let loose was 1,447, of whom 
900 were rc-captured. The ratio of escapes to average sti\ ngth 
was 7-14 per cent., and of re-captures 4*43. The amount ex¬ 
pended in rewards was Rupees 3*312-12, or at the rate of 
310-10-7 to each of the escapes. 

Calcutta Court of Small Causes. See separate report at page 
245. 

Civil and Criminal Report on the Sonthal Pergunnahs. —Mr. 
Yule, the Commissioner* reports a remarkable increase of crime ; 
thus ;— 


Cases iu 

• Cases iu 

1868. 

1857. 

.17 

10 

515 

... 39? 

1,154 

... (518 

15 

... 8 


Highway robbery* 

Burglary, 

Theft* 

Rape, : .- 

The apparent increase arises from tne greater efficiency of the 
Police in reporting crime, MunduU having been Employed in¬ 
stead of the old Tlianadars. The large proportion of cases 
brought to trial, compared with the Regulation Provinces', sim ¬ 
ply indicates that sufferers are more ready to apply to the 
Sonthal Court for redress than to a Magistrate begirt, ns Mr. 
Yule remarks, with “ Police Omlali, Mooktears and Stamp 
Paper, and where every .step that is taken, and every word that 
is w ri: ten must be paid for.The paucity of criminal appeals h 
remarkable :— 



1 * | 

1 No ' of , Ap ' ! Couth-mod. ‘‘ : ; 

i.l or 


peal*. | iwevi 


( -*--. _____ 

—•— 

. __ r* 

{Criminal, 

57 ' 33', !'• 



Civ* ... ... . : SI ' H 

Summ-uv suits for lent und asramsl .h-ii .uri Wire tniUnsj. 

*/ I? 2 i 
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Venue ,—In very few cases was it found necessary to enforc 
provisions of the Sale Law. The aggregate collections 
amounted to 91' per cent, on the demand, and the amount 
remitted was less than ^ per cent., leaving a balance outstand¬ 
ing at the close of the year of 8 per cent. 
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| 

| - 

Bhangulpore Division 

,Burd wan Ditto 
j Chittagong Ditto 
I Cuttack Ditto 
(Dacca Ditto 

|Nuddea Ditto 
Patna Ditto 

IBajshaliye Ditto 
Assam Division, including the Cos- 
j siah Hills 
iCl'ota Nagpore 

Arracan . 

Daijceling . 

Tena.sserim Provinces 


Demand. 

Collections. 

Bs. 

Its. 

31,78.256 

23,01.874 

78,64,204 

75,49,068 

26,52,627 

23,12.177 

22,24,500 

16,49.512 

32,87,164 

30,87,256 

43,61,009 

39,90,947 

88,05,959 ! 

78,38,938 

64,40,923 j 

62,29,566 

9,97,327 

9,06,082 

3,74,308 

3,36,549 

7,29,085 

7,23,007 

36,867 

35,896 

3,10.559 

8,34,764 

4,12,92,788 

8,77,90,636 • 


Customs and Shipping. —The net revenue amounted to JRs 
1,56^44,0-11 in the four custom houses of Calcutta, Chittagong. 
Balasore and Akyab. This is an excess of 31 lakhs on the pre¬ 
vious year, and there wa- a decrease on the charge of collection 
ol Us. 30,000. The new customs law raising the rate of duty 
>vas introduced on 14th March. There was a slight decrease in 
the shipping. There arrived 950 vessels of 6,72,116 tons, and 
960 of 676,196 tons departed. 


Salt —Government imported 1,54,167 mamidg of Sind salt in 
consequence of the ready disposal of a cargo iu the preceding 
vciv\ The receipts v/ore Ks. 1,19,21,769 and the disbursements 
38,18,000. giving a net revenue of 11$. 81,03,769, while the reve- 
ou!; J the previous year was Ks. 64,47,683. 

Opium and /Marn/.—The net revenue was Rs. 3,73,73,720, 
ftgain-t 4,32,17,032 the previous year. The net revenue from 
Abktury Ipiuro is etlunaled at its. 10,16,284 against Its. 
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6,03,864 Hie previous year. The total Abkarry demand in Ben¬ 
gal and Tenasserim, was 11s. 33,63,595, of which Rs. 31,97,250 
was for spirits and drugs exclusive of opium. The charge 
was Rs, 2,78,420 and the cost of opium at Rs. 5-S a seer was 
Rs. 4,51,715. The net revenue under this head amounted to 
Rs. 35.93,769, and the charges amounted to nearly 17 per cent, 
on the gross collection. 

Tlte Sale of Waste Lands by auction in the Darjeeling terri¬ 
tory was notified at an upset price of life. 10 an acre, and no 
grant of less than 50 acres was to be sold. The value of Star Ur, 
ery supplied during the year was Rs. 41,12,999. 

Marine .—The strength of the Pilot Service was 


11 Branch Pilots 
30 Masters 

30 Mates 

12 Senior 2nd Mates 
12 Junior 2nd Mates 
52 Volunteers 


147 


The number of Licensed Pilots of the service was as follows : 


1 Branch Pilot 
6 Masters 

2 Acting Master 
5 Matt h 

1 Acting Mato 


And of. Licensed Pilots out of tlic service as follows: 


1 Pensioned Branch Pilot 
\ Mate Pilots 



your. Eight officers of the Pilot service wi * brought < f ‘ 
°f whom only one was acquitted. The mo? 1 v;.- markable c ir¬ 
cumstance noticed by the River >Sur\ oyor is a general, 
though gradual, improvement of the channels below baugor. 
But some of the channels above Saugor ha\C deteriorated, 
which frequently causes the detention of the inward u , k j. 



Mn.il Steamer. The Pilotage and General receipts and charges 
of the Port of Calcutta were 




Expenditure 

Receipts 


Rupees 


13,84,230 

11,10,21G 


Excess of expenditure Es. 2,74,014 


This is less bv Ks. 25,174 than the excess of last year. The 
moorin-'A were equal to the accommodation of 17b ships, the 
office of Register of Merchant Seamen was abolished and that 
of Shipping Master established in its stead. In the Engineer s 
School there were 21 boys. The Institution continued to be 
most useful in training Engineers for Government. I he Naval 
Brigades were all paid off. From the absence of conveniences 
there were no arrivals or departures in the Mutlali. 


Public Works were chiefly military. The following is given 
as an approximate estimate of the expenditure : 




Military Works .... . 

Civil Works 
Repairs 

Establishment and contingencies 

Grand total, Rupees ... 


Rupees. 

27,60,000 

5,10,000 

12,80,000 

11 , 00,000 


56,50,000 


The total accommodation for European Troops available in 
the Lower Provinces (exclusive of Fort William) in July, 1857, 
and at the present date is briefly set down as follows 

d 
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KoU\ —•Tl.i*-' accommodation for cue amt 
to that for 4 singlo men. 


md k 



No. of Troops for whom accommo¬ 
dation is available. 



Stations. 

i- 

o 

CO 

r-t 

3 

-p 

New aocoin- 
modation 
completed. 

New accom¬ 
modation in 
progress’ 

TOTAL. 

1 

® 

i—l 

© 

-* 

p 

o 

o 

rH 

1 

In old Buildings 
adapted. 

32 

to 

.£ 

' r -3 r c 
m o 
a -g 

* s 
^ -5 

2 § 
o 

a ° 

Sr 

a 

2 1 
Sy 

CD 

-4- 

'c a. 
o« 

p 53 
•— * 

‘S, 

p 

% 

’3 

© 

a 

a 

V— 1 

Available. 

• 

^ l 

to 

o 

g 

Cl, I 

Dum-Dum 

1,200 

960 

1,385 


200 

3,545 

| 

snoj 

Barracbpore 


... 

1,760 



1,700 


Chin/oirah 

754 


346 



1,100 


Ranecguugo 

* 300 


1,250 


250 

1,550; 

250| 

Hazareebaugk 


100 

1,000 


• 400 

1,100 

40b 

Diimporo 

1,167 


1,750 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bankeeporo 

... 

... 

200 


... 

... 


Darjeeling 

2nd Division Grand 1 



1,000 

... 

... 



Tumk Bead 

... 

r 

2,130 



••• 

’•* 

Dekre.: 


... 

... 

1,000 


1,U00, 

Dam ud ill 

... 


... 


300 

... 

3(V> 

Berliampore 

800 

680 

... 

... 

... 

1,480 

j 

Dacca 


300 

... 


i 



Total ... 

4,1121 

2,040! 10,Wl 

I 


2,160 

vb : -j 

2,151V 

—J 







ilJior Veckojicd as e^ual 


The onlv yiMc w*ks from which rcmunera'mri wm dmvrtl 
were the NudJca Kiyer®, the Calcutta CattaU. uud iuo iol'-^ou 














































-jhmfierial Roads. Toll bars wore 'established on the several 
Imperial roads in the vicinity of Calcutta, and the Ferries ovi r 


the Hooghly at Phulta Ghaut, on the GratidI Trunk Road, and 
the Gowaree and Panghatta Rivers on the Calcutta and Bor¬ 
in mi pore road were placed under this Department, ^be amount 
of tolls collected during the year was„ 

On the Mohanuddy River Rupees 1,~< ,loO 
„ the Calcutta Canals ... „ 3,00,581 

Showing an excess over the year 1858-59 of Iis. -3,386 m 
the former, and Ks. 34,282 in the latter. The returns of lolls 
on the 1 st -Division Grand Trunk Road show the collection* 
during the year to have been Us. 12,374. r ihe station ot 
Jluxar was transferred from the North-Western 1 rovmces 
Government to that of Bengal, and the Dinagepore Division, 
which had become already far too large a charge, was termed 
into two divisions. The department was allowed to entertain 

^Calcutta ^Municipal Operations .—See for 1858, page 283, vol. 
TIL of the Annals, and for 1859, page 277, of this volume. 

Cooli, Emigration. —26,672 souls, of whom l/,342 were men 
6,231 women and 3,099 children, emigrated. Of these SUM 
went to the Mauritius and 5,280>to the West Indies I.here 
returned from the Mauritius 5,069 and from the West Indies 
429. or 5,498 in ail. The mortality was from 1 to \ ; per cent, 
on the ag-rebate. Emigration continued to be most popu ai. 
Several re-emigrated. Many returned with large sums of money. 
The Protector of Emigrants, with the sanction of Government, 
issued a revised set of rules 

Reva/ve Survey. -The report of the Professional Survey ex- 
tends to 30th September 1859. In the 1 st Divi.don Mr. Pem¬ 
berton surveyed an area of 1,608 sipiare miles, continuing ..88 
villages; of this area, 928 square miles belong to the’district 
pf liungpore, and 675 to the independent tciiitoiy ol Oooch 
Beliar. " here however the survey was merely topographical. In 
tiic 2nd division. Captain J. L. Shcrwill, who succeeded Captain 
fume surveyed 600 square miles in Dinagepore. Mr. N. K. I>u 
, jjj 3 rd division, accomplished 760 square miles, the 
whole of the field prepared for him in Dacca. This area contain 
> 1 , 15 2 villages, of the average size of only 313 acres, or about 
f , e ’ ' :i p Pa Hj. In the 4th division, Captain Gastrcll surveyed 
D® ^ • t—~— C 1 .... 4 . 1 . ii’.....„,i«.. r g ) containing 

square miles 
■ portion 

nf thp pjrcuits consisting of hill and jungle, much sickness was 

L part/ In the HtMtia «M*». Up- 


i if mile each. In the 4th division, Captain Gastrcll si 
1.300 square miles in Jessorc and South Furoedporc, con 
Cool villftwes Mr. O Don el accomplished 1,470 square 
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^(n Thompson commenced operations in the district only m 
Februaiy last, lie surveyed 282 square miles by the close of the 
field season, containing 210 villages, of the average size of a lit¬ 
tle more than a mile. 
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The report of the non-professional branch is to 50th April 
1859. Mr. Waterfield, Superintendent of the 1st division, pre¬ 
pare 2,400 square miles in Dinagepore, containing 5,052 vilir.gc-s, 
for the surveyor. The number of boundary disputes disposed 
of was 476, and of other cases 1.691. ‘ The average expense wi ¬ 
lls. 31-14 per square mile. The registry work of the 2nd divi ¬ 
sion was carried on under the direction of the Collector of Hur¬ 
tle,! and the expenditure incurred on this account was Rupees 
3,094-14-8. Mr. Spencer, Superintendent of the 3rd division, 
demarcated 1,717 square miles in Dacca, containing 5,100 vil¬ 
lages /the boundary disputes disposed of rose to the high figure 
of° 3,880, with 7,192 cases of other descriptions. The to; d ex¬ 
pense was Rupees 63,529, giving an average per square mile of 
Rupees 3 7 on the 'entire demarcated area. In the 4th division, 
the Superintendent, Mr. Watson, demarcated 1,082 square 
miles in Jessore and South Fu.eeuporo, containing 1,344- vu- 
la-.- the boundary disputes disposed ot numbered 396. and 
other cases !,530. The total expense was Rupees Of,482-5-11, 
which produces an average rate of Rupees 59-9-6 per square mile. 


Medical College Hospitals and Dispensaries. —The Average tnor- 
talitv was unusually high, the deaths among the Europeans be- 
iii"- 12 per cent, and those among the Natives being 24. Out of 
the 278 deaths amongst Europeans, 112, or 41 per cent., result¬ 
ed from cholera, while among Natives from the same came the 
mortali.tr was 22 percent- The mortality from surgical operations 
in tho Hospital was only 2 to 29 cases, or 6-89 per cent. In tho 
male out-door dispensaries of the Hospital, 14,654 patients oh- 
tamed relief during the year, of whom a considerable number 
were Europeans, and iu the female out-door dispt tvsai v v 
patients obtained relief. The Rye Infirmary attached to the 
Medical College Lad risen in the public estimation : tue 
patients for the year numbered 519, and the our-dout 
Patients uuouded from all parts of the country. 


i Lunatic Asylums .—Heyond tli 
General, nothing v ; - done under 
mpore Asylum " • Ijiiuipeans an 1 
ot these 2/ were sent to Europe. 


appointment of a Director 
il 1( . tl , ; w .yot. In the iilunva. 
fast Indians were treated, and 
The cost was Hs. 39,046-6-4. 
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_ Dullunda Asylum tliere were 261 natives, I he cures 

were 20 per cent. The cost of each patient a month was Rs* 
5-0-3. In the Dacca Asylum there were 178 patients and the 
ratio of cures was 18 per cent. In the Patna Asylum there were 
128 and the cures were numerous. The mortality was below 
10 per cent. In the Moorshedabad Asylum there were 122 pa¬ 
tients and the cures averaged 50 per cent. 
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Political .—The administration of the 16 Tributary Mehals of 
Cuttack continued to be satisfactory. The demands were Its. 
36,411 and the collections 35,114. 


The revenue of the Cossyah and Jynteali Hills was Its. 23,023. 
I i 1853-54 it was only Bs. 1,047. There were 10 schools with 
132 scholars. The value of the trade was estimated at—-Itxporis 
lahhs, Imports 3| lakhs of rupees. The average quantity of 
limestone quarried annually is 17 lakhs ofmaunds, of \\ hich Messrs. 
Inglis ami Co. quarry 15 lakhs. As their monopoly expires in 
April 1861, the leases of the quarries will then be offered for public 
competition. 


The number of suits decided in Cachar in 1857 was 63, and 
,u miscellaneous cases 607. The increase in land revenue was 
steady and progressive. A new settlement was made for 20 
vears! The Assam Civil and Criminal rules were extended 
+■•, the district. The Superintendent exercises the functions o: 
Civil Judge, Magistrate, Collector, 1’ost Master ana Registrar of 
Deeds. lie is assisted by two Moonsiffs. Appeals lie to the Sad¬ 
der. North Cachar is a sab division of the district of Nqwgung 
in A - am It also includes the tract of land known as “ Tularam 
Senaputtv's Territory,” which was brought under the direct 
management of a British officer in 1854. The officer in charge 
•} a Junior Assistant Commissioner. The revenue derived 
: om the house, hoe aud land taxes, was (in 1857-58) Ks. 6.321. 
The most difficult part of the duties of the Junior Assistant in 
North Cachar is to protect the people against the murderous in- 
-•ads of the warlike and savage tribe of Augtuni Nagas, located 
' r ;] 1C eastern frontier of the district. The presence of 150 
Koolcie families lately settled there has kept off attacks. The pco- 
‘ are no longer required, to supply the troops with provision? 1 . 


i 


They do not value education. 


The revenue and expenditure of Bengal is seen in the fol¬ 
lowing comparative table 
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Bengal for the years l$5G-~>7, 1857-58, end 
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1868-59. 



1856-57. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. j 

1 

REVENUE 

ORDINARY. 




Land Revenue 

3,05,04,635 0 0 

3.69,16,953 0 0 

3,72,12,820 0 0 

Excise and Stamps... 

58,69,147 0 0 

57,52,229 O 0 

63,88,535 0 0 

Post Office ... 

6,27,667 0 0 

9,81,389 0 0 

11,27,564 0 0 

i 

Public Works 

13,80,504 0 0 

14,43,736 0 0 

15,13,875 0 0 

Customs and Salt ... 

2,51,88,665 0 0 

2,32,52,438 0 Ol 2,80,05,809 0 0 

Opium . 

3,82,59,787 0 0 

5,21,19,833 0 01 

4,66,61,652 0 0^ 

Marine 

S,13,594 0 0 

6,63,832 0 0j 

6,38,324 0 0 

Miscellaneous 

9,13,625 0 0 

10,16,142 0 0 

12,27,606 0 0 

Sayer... 

Total Rupees ... 

2,96,311 0 0 

2,97,807 0 0 

3,73,279 0 0 

10,08,53,935 O 0 

12,24,14,359 0 0 

12,31,49,464 0 0 

EXTRAOHDIN ARY. 




Miscellaneous i> elud¬ 
ing Public W orlcs .. 

5,24,115 0 <' 

i 9,40,500 0 C 

I 8,46,989 0 0 

LOCAL FUNDS, Viz. 


. 

1 

Convict Labor Fund 

1,00,421 O C 

> 59,314 0 ( 

1 1,05,910 O 0 

Miscellanu'us 

3,31,097 0 ( 

> 2,75,964 0 1 

i 3.93,095 0 0 

Total Funds ... 

4,22,118 O ( 

>, 3,35,278 O ( 

) ' 6,01,635 0 0 

, Grand Total 

! 11,08,00^68 0 < 

Vl2,37,2A>37 0 0 12,44.98 > Ol 


2 v u 
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Divisions under the Lieutenant Vo 'ernor of 


Bengal for the yearn 1856-57, 1857-5S, and 


1853-59. 


, 

1856-57. 

1857-58. 

f 

1858-59. 

EXPENDITURE 

ORDINARY. 

General D». part me nt ... 

. ;e . 

Public Ii'-traction 
| Pensions... 

j ml i rial Department ... 
Revenue Department ... 
Excise and Stamps 
Customs and Salt 

. 

Sa yor . • ■ 

Miscellaneous General ... 

Oja urn . 

Marine . 

24,73,421 0 0 
8,12,941. o 0 
9,73,493 0 0 
] 7,51,545 0 0 
69,10,980 0 0 
31.55,550 0 0 
4,45,173 0 0 
47,61,103 0 0 
27,22,925 0 0 
350 0 0 
1,18,256 0 0 
1,12,89,258 0 0 
27.91,770 0 0 

25,11,933 0 0 
10,20,917 0 0 
10,33,514 0 0 
18,07,825 0 0 
70,93,939 0 0 
32,40,906 0 0 
4,12,890 0 0 
42,91,962 0 0 
22,35,257 0 0 
1,594 0 0 
1,38,291 0,0 
80,06,180 0 0 
37,05,809 0 0 

27,91.513 0 0 
10,28.115 0 0 
10,33^473 0 0 
13,12,251 0 0 
71,53,391 0 0 
51,00,540 0 0 
4.09,094 0 0 
45,37,954 0 0; 
37,62,052 U 0 
1,118 0 0 
1,43,581 0 0 
70,93,580 0 0 
40,07,328 0 0 

Total Rupees 

* extraordinary. 

Public Works ... ' ... 

i Miscellaneous ... 

Total Extraordinary 

J LOG A f. FUND'S, Vi:. 

(Convict Labor Fund 
'Miscellaneous . 

Total Funds 

j Grand Total 

3,82,12,825, 0 0 

3,64,01,077 0 0 

3,75,40,631 0 0 

14,72,005 0 0 
1,87,169 0 o 

28,06,645 0 0 
5,3o,i71 O o 

39,88,828 0 0 
0 0 

10,69,794 0 0 

33,36,810 0 0 

41,58,851 0 0 

1,14,547 0 0 
2,87,608 0 0 

56,458 0 C 
2,05,701 0 C 

> 64,113 0 0 

• 3,32,750 0 0 

4,02,215 0 0 

2,62,159 0 ( 

■ 3,90,863 0 0 

1,<>2,74,834 0 0 

1 4,00,00,053 o 0 

i 4 20,96,345 0 0 

.Surplus or Remainder ... 

7,05,25,334 0 O 8,37,20,085 0 € 

> 8,24,01,743, 0 0 
















































ADMINISTRATION OF THE HYDERABAD 
ASSIGNED TERRITORIES. 


1858-59. 


Liri :enant Colonel C. Davidson, the Resident at Hyderabad, 
reports that ior the first time the British system of aclmiuis-, 
tnuion was fully introduced. The people umnistakeably shewed 
their appreciation ot the advantages of our rule, notwithstanding 
the apprehension excited by the rumours of their being restored 
to the direct Government of the Nizam. A light and liberal as¬ 
sessment of tlie land permitted an increase of revenue in a.'. the 
districts. 

Civil Justice .—The last Moonsiffs Court was abolished and the 
number jt Subordinate Courts reduced from 48 to 45, which in¬ 
creased the average jurisdiction from 63 E, square miles to (T>0 h 
There were 7 European and 7 native Assistants. Appellate power 
was limited to Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and such 


Assistant Commissioners as were in charge ot districts. The num¬ 


ber of civil cases filed during the year was 5,382, of which 7 [ o 
before the Deputy Commissioners, 243 before the Assir-taut Com¬ 
missioners and 5,008 in the Small Cause Courts. The number 
cases pending at the close of the year was 44, 55 and 1,197 respec¬ 
tively, or 1,290 in all. The total number of cases for disposal was 
6,914, of these 2,763 were decreed,of which 1,982 were in favour of 
the Plaintiff ami 781 in favour of the Defendant; 1,819 were set¬ 
tled by mutual agreement, of which 1,057 were in favour of plaintiff 
and 192 of the defendant; 732 were withdrawn and 30 r trans¬ 
ferred, The value of property litigated was Rs. 7,50,i56, and the 
average value of each suit 103-14-8. The proportion of suits to 
the population was 1 to 303 in 1857. but 1 to 326 in 1858. The 
average ost in each case was in 1857 Rs. 3 11-1 in 1858 11s. 
3-7-2. The number of Civil debtors in confinement was 102. 

Of Criminal eases there were 6,767 involving 10,544 premium. 
Of these 2, j 2 were grave and 4 ,007 petty offences. Of t'l n. 
10,511 pri-s mers, 7,273 were punished, 3,028 convicted, 101 i;atm 
ferred, 18 deserted, 5 died and 119 remained under trial There. 
Were 19 case* of crimes of murder and the same chr*r aVi 8.1 ot 
Gang robbery, wounding, rape, &e. The csthm^ted nr nut i D 
eu was lia. 1,06,820, of which 124 poi ceut. was recovered. I lie 
quantity of recovered property diminishes yearly, owing o Ics-: 
vigilance probably on ihc part of flic Police f ■ vruinal . uM.iee is 
administered in the Aligned JUElricts according to Bcuulorf’V* 
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-The strength of the Police was 2,139 costing 
29. being a percentage of 1 peon to every 1,358 V of the p 
rr JSion. The number of village watchmen was .1,08,694 and of 
other village servants 8,891 in 3,71G villages, costing Rs. ;2,2o,7I». 
The number of police in 90 towns was 102 officers and 830 peon-, 
costing Rs. 41,562. Of the four districts of Dharaseo, Raichore, 
East and West Berar, crime is very frequent only in the two last. 
Besides the above Police are the liill Rangers, a body of military 
police, and the Frontier Chowkedaree Police. The daily average 
number of prisoners in the jails was 317 and the total jail expen¬ 
diture Rs, 57,864. 

Revenue. —The system is Ryotwar Assessment with village 
management. Settlements for 4 or 5 years instead of an an- 
Dual tiTimmabiindy are proposed. The total revenue in the year 
shows an increase over 1857-58 of Rs. 2,47,500. 


®L 


I 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Land Revenue . 

41,08,043 

11 

9 

43,80,584 

1 

; e 

1 

10 

1 

Lu.^uree, Opium, and Drugs 

J 2,05,980 

6 

G 

3,15,262 

14 

0 

iS&li walls 

32,458 

4 

2 

19,609; 

* 

9 

(Saltpetre Beds 

1,608 

0 

0 

1,748 

0 

uj 

| A ul CV'SH 

30,953 

8 

2 

45,301 

ll! 

6 

jTown duty . 

38,281 

14 

0 

C8,640 

! 

111 

(Judicial Stamps . 

32,7G9 

11 


26,tSU3 

10 

9 ! 

(judicial and Revenue Fine- 

20,277; 

7 

4 

24,171 

7 1 

91 

Miscellaneous Items ...| 

36,72oj 

6 

10 

36,019 

7 ' 

1 

i^Jayer ... .; 

675 

8 

3 

896 

13 

1 

Ferry Fund . j 

5,79Sf 

1 

9 

n 

7,133i 


n| 

Total 

4 0,78,7671 

J 

t . 

11 ! 

_ j 

49,26,267 j 

jjj 

J 

L.I 


Though transit duties are partially levied in the Noam’s ter- 
r ;i thev wore abolished in outs. Thr l uatn Commission, 

decided SOI monev claims ^mounting to Its. 20,506 ,* out of this 
.unn.gr 77 claims, being equal to Rupees 6,011 -H, were con- 
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rmed for life; 5 claims, beiug equal to Rupees 672-6-4* were 
confirmed conditionally on service; 2 claims, equivalent. to 
Rupees 432, were confirmed in perpetuity; and - u, equiva¬ 
lent to Rupees 13,360-2-0, were disallowed. The number of 
laud claims was 222, and of these 13 were decided. According 
to the Register there are 416 integral villages, with an area ct 
3,52,000 acres, and a Revenue of Rupees 2,16,5 lo per annum 
remaining for investigation and final decision by the Government, 
Education ,— At Hyderabad there is a Protestant School at¬ 
tended by 51 European and East Indian boys and girl. * At 
Secamderabad there is a school for the reception of the chil¬ 
dren of Warrant Officers, Artificers, and Drummers, and ct 
the few non-Military.families residing at the Station. Canton¬ 
ment schools were established in 1842, and have ever since Uen 
supported by voluntary contribution with varied success An 
orphanage was added in April last, and supports nine boys ami 
eight girls, ten of whom are boarders. At Bolarum there is a 
good English boys’ school, of which Mr. Samuel Lee is the mas¬ 
ter • +here is also a <rirls’ school; the number of pupils attending 
totlx of these is 78, t/r., 32 boys and 46 girls. Besides these 
there are 9 schools, 1 at Bolarum and 8 at Secunderabad tau- .t 
by a Church of England Missionary. In the Roman Catholic 
schools there are 135 children. In Hyderabad there is an Eng- 
lish class for natives in the Minister’s College, and the Medical 

School under Dr. Smith, Residency Surgeon 

Public Works consisted of only the building of public oiii- 
ees and a road between Hyderabad and Sholapore. By this 
road, to be completed in November 1859, troops can be pushed 
forward from Poona and Sholapore-to Hyderabad in 8 or iO days 
at the rate of 100 a day. The Canal connecting the Moosay 
and Secunderabad tank was ready. It is 31 miles iu length. The 
total expenditure in this department was Rs. 3,99,431. fo lccd 
the railway liom Oomraootee to Nagpore the District pincers 
of Berav were instructed to throw open roads on both sl< ^ ( r\ u 
the valley. The Electric Telegraph crosses the Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts at only one point iu the Ruichore Doab. Vs the late Ni/mn 
died sf-ou after it waa established, his successor and the uat.u ) 
1 1 ave a supcrstinous dread of it. 

Finance.— The. total receipts, including arrears of for 
were Rupees 50,45,142-9-9; and disbursements ip . sa 
Districts Rupees 1,32,599-10-10; and iu Establish 
kinds, Rupees 5,07,899-9-6 ; Contingencies, Rs. 

Miscellaneous advances, Rupees 8,53,192-7-0; bu 
13,000, aud Department of Public At :k , Rupees . 
ing a total of Rupees 18,07,116--1-2* inuliuling War 
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lire under the bead of local funds was Rupees 74,.745-H)-] . 
wliicli being added to the previous items, makes a total of Ci 1 . 
expenditure ot Rupees 18,81,661 12 - 1 , leaving a buhuieo in favor 
ci receipts for general purposes of Rupee 31,63,480-13-8. 

Political —To review the political events at Hyderabad freely 
and impartially, might give umbrage to the Nizam. who proved 
himself a faithful ally, the mutiny at Aurangabad, the attack on 
the Residency, the rebellious risings at Shorapbor and Copal, the 
proposed invasion of the Deccan by Tautia Topee and the Kao 
gahib, and the insurrection of the Arabs and Rohillas, when Ri. 
socle and Nelingah in the Assigned Districtswere plundered, were 


each and all promptly met by British Troops and suppressed 


- l l •/ ‘ 

m icli equal determination, energy, and success 


Had a general 


nlahratta movement taken place, it would have at once enlisted 
,n our side the Old hereditary and ever cherished “ Moglaica!’ 


1 L \ * -. .. - j W 

animosity against their former and national foe, the Mahrattas, 
u , ir { tb-re is no doubt the Nizam and his own immediate army 
would have been easily induced to take the field in our favor on 
;,ia h an event and in such a cause. Half the Contingent dis- 
1 in<mished itself under Sir Hugh Rose, and at the battle of 
Banda under Sir George Whitlock. The Assigned Districts 
maintained profound peace, and the people freely supplied our 
troops with provisions. That a principality uuder a native 
Government, containing a population of ten millions, the adult 
part of which ail go armed, remained quiet, cannot in a political 
pon ,f of view, be too highly appreciated. 

The Population returns are given as : — 

West Berar, ... ... ... ... 5,57,630 

EaA Berar, ... ... ... ... 5,91,525 

Dhar.iseo District, ... ... . 4 . 3,22,37 9 


RuieLore Doab, 


5,43,113 


Total ... 20,17,647 

It is believed that emigration is in favor of the districts. 

The Revenue Survey is conducted on tlv> ' Bombay plan InRai- 
chore anci Dluiraseo 2,73,713 acres were surveyed. The total 


number vaccinated in <hc 


Lvdcrabad 


ligned Districts from 1st 


Humooi - . 9-—** 

M *v 185 7, to 30th April 1858, was 3,027, with 19 as the percentage 
of "failures; the present’report shows a total of 30,063, with a 
ratio per cent, of & failures. The tot 4 mui >er vaccinated at the 


rauo pm ~ . . - - . 

Presidency Dispensary amounts to 1121, with a percent t 0 of 5 

failures. TheSudder Stations at ^^ a ^Og^n^ , ^,ogoor,:mcK)omi\- 


notee were nearly oomph- 1( “d* 
Berar. Mr. I> alloc > fh 4 Hi u 

ed for his unwearied zeal, ind 


l been fixed on for West 
,r thank- 
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THE 


A N N A L S O F 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MADRAS. 


1858 - 59 . 


Di king the year Lord Harris completed bis term of 5 years as 
Governor and was succeeded by Sir Charles Trevelyan. Other¬ 
wise the year was uneventful. The progress of improvement 
was maintained. 

Judicial .—The number of original Civil suits pending on the 
31st December, 1857, was 57,640, and during the year there 
were instituted 1,43,089, making a total of 2,01.033 suit* D. loro 
all the Courts. Of these suits, 1,37,300 were adjudicated or, 
leaving 63,735 pending at the close of the year. The following 
comparative table shews an increase of 20,000 suits over the 
preceding year, and that litigation has been steadily increasing 
during the past 5 years:— 


Pending 

Filed 
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timber of appeals brought before all the Courts was 5,95S 
* e were pending at the commencement of the year 7,251, 
making a total of 13,209, an increase over the preceding year 
of 38u. They amounted during the year to 23 per cept., where¬ 
as in 1853, they were only 18 per cent. This was owing not to 
the distrust of the lower Courts, for the percentage of judg- 
meP N reversed was diminishing, but to the increasing love ot liti- 
-arion. The only decision of the Sudder involving an impor¬ 
tant point of law was that the Civil Courts have jurisdiction in 
questions of purely religious ceremonial, even though not in¬ 
volving any civil lights. A subordinate Civil Court was csta- 
1)1 ished at Ooiacamund, and the district of Kuraool and Fort of 
Tanjore were brought under the general laws. The decrease 
of crime was inconsiderable, but the increase of petty offence^ 
j ar </e-—the number of persons charged being 2,30,307 against 
2 08 670, the previous vear, which again was less than in 1856. 
The increase was large in Vizagapatam. The proportion con¬ 
victed was small:— 


Sl 


| S mnmoned. 

I 

Released. 

Discharged or 
f Razeenamak. 

Punished. 

l.oo.iei 

78,541 

65,763 

45,215 


During Dm year the total number of crimes and misdemeanour* 
brought to the notice of the Police and Magistracy was 10,075, 
showing i increase of 1,408 cases over the preceding year. 
< barged with their commission, there were 28,615 parties 
brought before the Police and Magistracy: of these 17,206 were 
released without trial or commitment; about 724 punished or held 
to security; and 268 released by the Magistracy: 2,267 punish¬ 
ed or held to security by the Criminal Court; and 3,373 acquit¬ 
ted or (Hm barged, tlm evidence being insufficient for their com¬ 
mittal ; 1,444 were pui isbed by the Session Judges, and 2,010 

acquitted; 212 punished, and 129 acquitted by the Foujdaree 

Alia wint; the remainder were under trial at the ernl of the year. 

Police . -The new Police Act was stiii unpassed, but prepara¬ 
tions for it were made. The Bill was read a second time on 
30th March 1^59. 

jails.— The improvements suggested by the Inspector Ooue- 
ya j ,, ei ’ e delayed. An unexpected rise in price did riot allow 
th 0 manufacture of guunv bags to be extensively introduced. 
Stone-cutting, where lateritc is found, was fouad the most pro¬ 


fitable labour. The increase of cost in diet, shown in the tabic, 


Was owin''t■> the rise tu the price of g' am 
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Diet. 

llupce?. 

Prisoners in Jail. 


1850-57 

1,40,396 

6,409 


1857-58 

1,51,017 

6,683 


1858-59* 

1,85,402 

6,479 



There were 30 escapes. The mortality of the year was exces¬ 
sive. At Salem there were 88 deaths to an average of 206 pri¬ 
soners. The total charge on account of Jails was as follows :— 

1856- 57 Es. 3,13,095 

1857- 58 „ 3,37,287 

1858- 59 „ 3,77,332 

Revenue .—The out turn of crops was in several districts defi¬ 
cient. The rain-fall of the year was 73*6 of which 21*3 fell in 
November and 19*8 in April. The following abstract shows 
the revenue of the official year 1858-59 from all sources, in com¬ 
parison with that of the previous year. 

1857-^8. 

Land Revenue 

Abkarry, or tax on Spirituous 
Liquors 


361,81,771 


1858-59. 

415,20,294 


Salt 
St'a Customs 
Moohturfa ... 
Stamps 

Laud Frontier duties 
Extra llevenue 

Total 


27,37*858 
56,92,310 
12,80,291 
10,51,534 
7,50,737 
1,93.806 
2*45,410 

Es. 481,33,717 
£ 4,813,371 


28,33,591 

60,24.313 

13,91.109 

11,03,253 

8,07,179 

1,96,062 

2,20.150 

540,96,251 

5,409,625 


Net increase in 1858-59 Rupees 59,62,534=£596,253. There 
was an increase in the extent of land under cultivation ot 
1,011,301 acres. The total was 13,036,704 , acres c: eluding 
Malabar, Canara aud Madras, from which such returns are roc 
procurable. The increase of Rs. 53,38,523 in the land tax is 
ascrib'd to the more favorable character of the season.* the 
relief from burdensome taxation, accorded during the last u v 
years, the effects of the Anient aud other improvements, to 
vvnrl s ot irrigation and communication, and the prevailing high 
prices. The Sea Customs revenue was higher than ^that ot 
1857-58 by IF 1,11,118 . 0 The following shews the official vs 
luc ot the foreign trade (luring ihu la c :t JO yea* -. the Co stin:■ 
Trade is free. 

* Exclusive. ■’u prisons at O > soor, Cmnanurr and It chap ore, from 

which uo returns wero received , Uk>o primus contain about 100 pri¬ 
soners. t 
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, Imports. 

1 

\ 

Merchan- 1 
dize. 

Treasure. 

# 

Total. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

' 

Ru pnes. 

jl 849-50 

134,54,281 

42,3C,514 

| 176,90,795 

'1850—51 

135,44,934 

60,42,427 

195,87,361 

1851-52 

: 134,23,536 

, 61,79,148 

j 196,02,681 

j1852-53 

132,77,606 

108,78,112 

241,65,718 

<1353-54 

163,52,337 

1 

110,00,291 

271,12,628 

! 1854-50 

191,24,962 

I 3 J 

64,81,955 

' 256,06,917 

i 1855-56 

! 231,33,870 

137,16,696 

36S,.‘>0,;»i 2 

i 1856-07| 230,25,244 

; 170,3S,582 

405,63,820 

11to 7 —o 6 

j 2 0,85,453 

186,23,162 

433,08,015 

1 1 

' 1868-50 

;■ 203,08,408 

142,96,207 

t 436,04,615 


M«: rchan- 
dizo. 


Rupees. 

• 

229,28,00s ! 

256,37,826 ^ 

249,60,225 

328,00,486 

299,77,350 

239,48,083 

291,70,903 

307,26,973 

403,65,161 

4537,99,807 


Exforts. 


Re-Exports. 
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I 


Treasure. 

Total, 

! 

Merelian- 

dize. 

Gross duty. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

68,80,427 ! 

298,08,435 

7,92,295 

8,56,420 

44,97,691 j 

301,35,517 

6,15,521 

, 8,92,262 

88,54,659 

338,19,884. 

5,96,000 

9,41,845 

41,32,943 

309,83,429 

6,09,212 

9,70,265 

106,94,826 i 

400,72,176 

7,81,096 

10,26,203 

81,00,456 

320,48,539 

7,17,474 

10,02,863 

44,18,750 

335,89,655 

1 

6,04,363 

11,89,972 

33,33,678 

! 400,60,656 

7,78,134 

12,52,487 

117,00,866 

520,66,027 

9,10,155 

12,32,416 

57,28,536 

395,23,343 

| 37,10,376 

13,1 1 ,689 

i 
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Daring the lasl iifteeu years considera 'e relief from taxation 
has been afforded to the people. In 1814 the Saver or Land 
Customs duties were abolished, and tin' net revenue thi.> n.bjn- 
doned may be moderately computed at 22 lakhs. In 1853, the 
tobacco monopoly was discontinued, at a loss of about 8 lakhs. 
The reductions of assessment on cultivated laud since 18.>4-55 
may be taken in round numbers at 25 lakhs, and certainly 5 
lakhs more may be set down for the freedom of the Coasting 
Trade in 1S4S, and various other miscellaneous items. Thus 
the total relief from taxation may be very moderately estimated 
at 60 lakhs, or £600,000 per annum. But from the liberal 
policy of reducing the laud assessment, the abandoned taxes have 
been recovered with £160,000 more per annum in the last 15 
This large increase of revenue was also owing, however, 


years. 


to improved administration, the construction of the great 
Anicuts, the improvement of the minor works of irrigatk u 
and roads, the large expenditure on railways and commercial 
operations. The new Hyotwarry Revenue law by which the 
Collector can proceed against either the real or personal pro¬ 
perty of a defaulter, came into effect. There were but 8 cases 
of imprisonment under it, ai^l the sales of property were insigni¬ 
ficant. 


The experience of the year shewed the value of the district 
printing presses, with their vernacular and linghsh type, in 
facilitating business and economy, time and labour. Their charges 
Mere defrayed bv savings in the Revenue and Judicial offices. 
Provincial Gazettes were issued in 16 out of the 20 districts, 
and several of these in diglott. The steadily increasing number 
of subscribers shewed how they were appreciated by the public. 

Revenue Survey and Revision of Land Assessment ,—The sanc¬ 
tion of Government for these establishments was received in 
March 185 8r. The total expenditure in the Survey branch 
during the year was Rupees 94,339 or At),434. The extent of 
country surveyed was as follows:— 


Tricuixofoly. 

Acres. 

4,40,042 


Raj AM UNDRY. 
Acres. 
66,490 


Masulipatam. 

Acres. 


14,400 


In Triehinopoly the cost of the operation ^yas 1-S anna per 
acre or less than a third English money. The average error 
in the Revenue survey of this district as tested by the rigrtno- 
metiical survey, was only 8 feet p i mik* s ‘t« i;4 expenditure 


was 


square m 


£15,653, 1,068 villages, with a reputed 


ot 


)0 


ilcs, were completely demarcated, while L 1 more, with 
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va of 1,172 square miles, were in progress. In the classic 
of the lands, 1,072 villages, with an area of about 1,254 
miles, were completed, while 99 others, with an area 
Oi LM4 square miles, were in progress. 

Education -—See full Report for 1858-"9, analysed at page 
280. The total expense, estimated at, in round number of Rupees, 
4,50,000 or £45,000, was composed of the following items: — 


§L 


Direction and inspection ... R$. 

University ... ... ... 99 

Government College and Schools „ 

Grants-iu-Aid ... ... f3 

Buildings ... ... 9j 

Purchase and publication of hooks, 
provision of stationery, &e. ... „ 


88,000 

8,000 

2,70,000 

25,000 

25,000 

34,000 


Rupees 4,50,000 or £45,000 

which gives an increase of about Rupees 40,000 or £4,000 over 
the expenditure of the previous year. 

Public Works .—Operations were limited by the restrictions 
on public expenditure, the Total Expenditure upon Public 
Works during 1858-59 amounted to Rupees 45,08,433 : on New 
Works, Rupees 15,16,011 ; on Repairs, Rupees 29,92,422 ; ex¬ 
ceeding by Rupees 52,615, the amount sanctioned, viz., Rupees 
- ko^*818. The full report is analysed at page 233. 

hcriiwau Department. — The opening of the whole South West 
line to Rev pore was promised in May 1860. The stations up 
were in use throughout the year. Surveys of the 
North W est lino to Cuddapah and the branches to Bangalore and 
the Neilgberries, were begun. The Great Southern of India 
Railway Company took in hand the line between *Trichinopoly 
and Negapatam. 

The following suras were advanced to the Companies:— 


To the Madras Railway . 


For the construction of Works 

Rs. 

39,32,000 

0 

0 

Stores 

31 

7,70,000 

0 

0 

Sleepers 

y> 

4,90,000 

0 

0 

Rolling Stock ... ••• • ... 

>3 

70,000 

0 

0 

Salaries to Agent, Establishment and 





the Locomotive Department 

33 

77,700 

0 

3 

Enuincc''s and Telegraph Depart. 





msnt 

,, 

4,04,092 

13 

10 

For Contingencies ... 

3 ; 

11,348 

9 

4 
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To the Great Southern of India/: Railway, Ks. 82,488- 10. 

«[ which 55,21.5-9-3 Ks. were advanced in India, and Jfs! 
“7,272-11-7 or ,62,500 were sent cut from England. On the 
93 miles of the South West line, open during the year, the traf¬ 
fic was ;— , 



Passengers. 




Rs. 

As 

p. 

1st Class 

899 

5,571 

5 

2 

2ud Class 

... 10,755 

16,117 

8 

6 

old Class 

... 2,73,047 

2,16,450 

3 

3 



----- 


— 2,38,139 


Goods . 




Maun os. 

• 



1st Class 

... 5,93,971 

61,607 

5 

0 

1'nd Class 

... 8,64,625 

1,15,582 

2 

8 

3rd Class 

70,328 

16,226 

10 

4 

4th Class 

22,370 

8,695 

1 

8 


-2,01,111 3 8 

4,39,250 4 7 

Marine Department .—Little was done to the completion of 
the Coast Survey. The surveying Brig Mntlah under Lieute¬ 
nant Sweeney ot’ the Indian Navy, with her tender Ernih h com¬ 
menced operations at Ennore and carried them on to Covelonm 
Lieutenant Taylor completed the Malabar Coast Survey. The 
surveys remaining to be completed were from Covelong to Point 
Calimcre, md from the Santapillay Rocks to the Northern limit 
of the Coast of Granjatu. A line of steamers between Madras, 
the Northern Ports and Rangoon was established. The De¬ 
partment was placed under a responsible head as Superintend m; 
of P rice at Rs. 1,000 a month with an Assistant on Rs. 4UO. 
During the year 113 European, 33 native, and 18 w rrant ofli- 
rers, 3,211 European non-commissioned officers and rank ami 
Me and 5,588 native soldiers arrived at the Presidency. Tim 
departures wore 141 European, 35 native and 71 warier. of¬ 
ficer 2,712 i European and 8,377^ native soldiers. 
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$'l;[ TE^ r E'ST 0)7 Estimate for 1858-59. 


P4/ ; 

tv 

| Income. j 

! 

r? rb 

ll 

Js ! 

•11 

Eh 

5>~r a ■ 

5Sg| 

wip.-; 

a & 

iHo 

i r. i- n o 

p: « »- 

o o 3 

|3£S 

j 

iLand Revenue ., ...j 

3.69.71,020 

65 i 

j 

i • • 

>s»u.! 

f>7.07,?30 

10 

i 

ITribute . •- 

34,46,430 

6 

; Abkarry .• 

27,61.590 

5 

! 

-Lan !. and Sea Customs 
i 

13 23,210 

2i 

! 

i 

.Motarpha . \ 

10,58,770. 

1 


Charge. 


POLITICAL DI8BUBSBMENTS, viz. 

Carnatic Stipends, Tanjoro Stipends, and Inter¬ 
est on Tanjoro Debt ^. 

Compensation, tensions, &c . 

A. Total Bs. 10,80,500 or 81 per cents 

GENERAL CHARGE9, i. €. 

‘Salaries and Establishments in the General De-j 

| parturient . 

|Public Instruction . 

Charitable ConfcribuDon . , 

B. Total Fs 62,91,100 or 11:1 per cent. 

t JUDICIAL. 

‘supreme Court, including S&all Cause Court, &o. 
‘Court of Judder end Eonjdarry Adawlut 
Judicial charges in the Provinces . 1 

C. Total Ms. 26,07-070 or 45 per rent. 

: Police and Magisterial Charges at the Presidency 
'.Ditto in the Provinces ... ... . 



3,39,350 

2,57,650 

24,39.420 


2,03,050 

13,03,930 

























whists 


‘ e otM 



Stamps . 

Postal Collections 

l: i?ellaneous, e. A bO 
lvarry Collections in i 
the 'Military Depart- | 
ment, Extra fcf-ven- | 
\ie, Pee- ai l l ines y 
La the Jutliciel De¬ 
partment, Mint Seig¬ 
norage- Cocal Funds, 
&0- &c. J 

Extraordinary R eceipi si 
or Sales of Provisions* i 
Stores, Horses, He , 
funds of charges, £c J 

kc 

* 

Froth and Lo?. ... 


6,73,700 
8 77,50c 


12,55,050 


15 , 9 - 1,900 


8,44,900 


Ik 

IX 


2k 


Ik 


E ncetcl L fLci' of Re) 
- o be met out of the j- 
< ash. L .lance in I ud) 


5.06,15,500 100 

1,29,90,000 21| 

/ ■ 

;-1 


Rupees ... 


1345 


BEVENUAL CHARGES. 

’aric - of the Members of Lhe Boa r d of Revenue 2, 13,000 
Other Charges of collecting the Kevenue 57.69,900 

D. Zbfcj/ #s. 60,13,500 or HD per cent. 


MARIN” CHABGC>. 

[Establishment, &c. of the Me Lae hoard, Master! 
Attendant. Coal, Establishments at Out-Ports, 
&c\ . 


3,05,100 


i 

104 


4 


MILITARY CHARGES. 

European Force ... . 

Native Force ••• -• 

©tiill' of the Army and Military Oliices ... 

Commissariat Charges . 

Stores . . 

Contingencies . 

E. Total ft* 4,14,01,100 or per cent. 

Extraordinary Chargee# ... 

PEELJC WORKS, ORDINARY- « 
iSalaries. Establish™* els, and (VutingendSes 
Repairs of various works . 

p. Total Its. 43,86,500 or 72 per cent. 


69.49,700 

1,46,42,250 

28.28.500 
55,66,300 

24.85.500 
b9 28,850 


2,83,800 


17,38,600 

20,47,900 


PUBLIC WO RES, EXTRAORDINARY. 
Charges for Construction of works 

Total Public Works Its. 67,26,100 or 12 per cent 


Profit and Loss, i. e. Loss sustained in rates ofj 
Exchange, &c- . 


7°,900 


Rupees 


7,05,05,500 


* 2 - 1 - 

26 

6 


9* 

4k 

m 


k 


3 

4* 


4* 


4* 


12 f: 



t 


i’ 
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CO 
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Cash Balance at the beginning of the year was Es, 
2,!2$8 x 8G7,> at the end 2,37,2^804. .There are 361 treasuries 
amongst which this balance, amounting to a third of the en¬ 
tire annual expenditure, was distributed, and of this a fifth con¬ 
sisted of Bullion and Coin. 

General Treasury at the Presidency and the other Trea¬ 


suries of the General Department ... ... 6 

Provincial Rcvenual Treasuries ... ... 326 

Military Paymaster's Treasuries ... ... ... 14 

Commissariat Treasuries ... ... ... .. lo 




From 1st May 1858, the Bengal system of account was in¬ 
troduced. The increasing demand lor small coins for circu¬ 
lation is seen. 

Amount sent for Circulation in the Interior. 



silver. 

Copper. 

J854-55 

3,28,500 

2,08,01)0 

1855-56 

4,03,600 

84,300 

]856-57 

8,38,300 

1,08,450 

lho7—58 

8,19,500 

2,60,000 , 

] 858-5.9 

6,17,000 

3,48,600 


30,06,{(00 

10,09,350 


Copper, 

1,10,000 

10,000 

2,83,413 
1.06,805 


1340,000 4,60,2i8 

The Military expenditure was estimated at Ks. 4,14.01,160 
or J1? per cent, above the previous year. 'J£he Supreme Go¬ 
vernment peremptorily ordered reductions to tho extent of 20 
lakhs* 

Political .— The excitement in the Southern districts of Tra- 
vancorc arising from some Shanar wunie* having assumed the 
right of wearing the ‘ upper cloth’ common to Nan women was 
calmed by the promise of tli# .Rajah U> aboli>h all rules pro¬ 
hibiting it. By a decision of the lo ad (i wenmn nt the custody 
of pertain Bunborn- or idols, which had formed a subject ot 


18.11-5.> 
186 . 5*-56 
18.56-57 
1857—58 
ld68-5b 


Supplied to other Presidencies. 
Silver. 


1,40,000 










,4e between the states of Travancore and Cochin, was raa 
,i'pj. vlu: Coneany connnunitv of the latter, whose ancestors 

had brought them to the place “in 1792 whence they had been 
clandestinely removed to Alleppy in Travancore. 

The voting Rajah, or Tondiman, of Poodoocottab, a small state 
between Tanjore and Madura, liaviug contracted habits of ex¬ 
travagance, caused an insurrection of the landowners oy seizing 
on some Inaois. The British Government determined that the 
state should be administered by a Devvau iu the confidence of 
the Political Agent As the Rajah is still very dissolute, he 
was further deprived of his title of ‘ Excellency.’ 

The young chief of Bungumpillv, a Jaghire in the Kurnool 
Collectorate," managed it so well that his grandfather's title ot 
honour was granted to him. • , , 

Previous to the passing of the Act for the payment ot the 
debt* of the late Nawab of tbe Carnatic, Commissioners were 
appointed to determine tbe amounts due by him to his relativ « 
and servants under certain rules laid by tbe Government of 
ihe whole of the immediate family, the Chief Officers, 


he additional nan iaa.u -, , , 

servants mid retainers of the late Maharajah ot Tagore were 
simila.lv provided for. Their pensions amount to Rupees 
] •> 9 -)-> per mensem. Large sums, in both cases, weit i.is u».: - 
cil’ln the shape of gratuities to those who were uot entitled to 

^ The* three sons of Phoond Sawuut, the leader of the Sawunt 
Warree rebellion in 1845, escaped in February 185S from the Goa 
cnnnti' where they were under surveillance, and appeared at 
the head of a large body of insurgents in the ^ortli West ot 
Canara. Captain' Schneider of the Bombay Army drove them 
hack into Goa Territory. Subsequently Nana Sawnut gave 
himself up to the Governor General of Goa, and with .us lm>- 
thers was sent to Timor, the penal settlement of the l ortuguese. 

A political movement was set cu foot in the hilly poition ot tin. 
ViZimapatara district in tavom of the representative ot the m- 
eicnt zemindars of Golcondall. It was promptly quelled. 

The duties connected with the Chepauk Agency an* . 
master of Carnatic Stipends had their origin in the treaty ■ 
1B( )1 lv Vthe British Government a -uimd t m Mi.. « 

;J r,d ,,u tion of the Carnatic i > ei LUat on winch 
occasion, during the administration of Lc, .1 t h" > T *' f . 

Government „»d,v t cok » —Ur . "-“S'. 


tne re 


lives 


uuurituuo. vo r-- , wv \ t i\ 

of the IS aboil- Mahomed A by and Oouniut-OoF 
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and for the principal Officers of the Government of the 1 
ct Nabob. Up to 1806, the payment of the Stipendiaries 


was managed bv a member of the Governor s staff ; hut in that 
year a .Paymaster of Carnatic stipends Vas appointed, and in 


1815 the office of Political Agent at the Durbar of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic Was created; the former_officer attended to all 


01 Lite L/cUUlltlu da ,0/11 l 

matters connected with the stipends established m 1801, and the 
A"ent conducted the Political relations of the British Goiein- 
Madras with the Carnatio family. This division oi 


‘O ' 

duties continued until 1828, when the two offices wore united 
under one bead, styled the Government Agent at Ghepauk and 
Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends, and have been ever-sincei so 
conducted. On the death of the late Nawab m 1855 his fol¬ 
lowers were pensioned and the work of the Agent increased the 
number of petitions rising from 1063 in 1857 to oo < m > > o .• 
the Auent received charge of tbeentnc 
Durbar. 'Hie following shews the 


In December 1856 
records of the Carnatic 
payments on account of Carnatic stipends . 
Actual payments in 1848-49 
„ „ 1849-50 

„ ■» 1860-51 

„ „ 1851-52 

1852-53 

„ „ 1853-54 

» „ 1854-55 

„ „ 1855-56 

,, „ 1856-57 

,, 18o i-58 

1853.59 


On 


Rs. 

3,74,179 

j> 

3,28,356 

j» 

3,25,206 

3 J 

3,17.908 

33 

2,92,782 

» 

2,93,639 

>3 

2,82,773 

35 

2,94,017 

53 

3,38,660 

3* 

5,74,646 


the 7th October 1855 , the number of Stipendiaries paid 

through the Agency amounted to MOO. On 7th 
1858 the number was 2,717. The number ot debt-chums j ed 
mi dcr Act XXX. of 1858, in the Supreme Court at Madras; 
was upwards of 400, which was reduced by nearly 100 on the 
iK.ssiu" of Act II. of 1859, which required tnc filing of the par¬ 
ticulars and documents within a specified time, d ue numbers 
i ; c jj wcre forwarded by the Law Officer:; to the Commissioner 
fnr’rcDort were 303, and the Commissioner with the Agency had 
I, * d V reported on 255. As most of the pensioners were oi 1 the 
number of lapses during the year from death alone, aiuountc 

Ks. 33,888 a year. 

Military.-^ ring the year 

“ t!, .° Division inado a series of sneccs- 

irlSto » botoof r"s. On the 29th Decent 1**, 


to 


the Madras Ar nv was engaged 
After the Battle of Baud a on 19th 




WNisr/fy 
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jijov General Whitlock, after having relieved ivirwee by a 
vapid movement of. 83 miles in 3(1 hours, had an action with tin 
rebels under Hadali Govind, who occupied in force the bet" Ills 
of Ihmvyaree. Our Troops engaged in this action did excel tent 
service; the enemy rvas defeated with 300 killed, including ttic 
rebel leader Radah Govind, and the country in that direction 
cleared of rebels. Several corps were formed into columns, and 
employed in the Hyderabad Territory for the. purpose ol restor¬ 
ing confidence among the people, and destroying the bands of 
n raiulin"' Rohillas about the Nizam's frontier. Early in 
February ”l 859 C-apt. Phillips with two companies of the 30 ill 
X. 1. dispersed a body of 100(j Rohillas on the Hyderabad fron¬ 
tier below Kuruool. * The revolt by Nana Sawunt and his bro¬ 
thers in North Canara has been already noticed. To afford 
an additional means of rewarding native officers, besides that 
of native aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief a similar 
office i u connexion with the Governor was made at the extra 
cost of Rs. 14-3-3 per month, the full batta of the rank of the 
nominee. With the view of relieving the Madras Army from a 
portion of the service in Pegu, a Native Battalion of 1,100 Pri¬ 
vates, with a limited number of officers, was formed tor service 
in 



13,31,017 
32,57,'’ "'b 




... that Province; it is designated the Pegu Police.Battalion. 
The Battalion embarked for Pegu in September, 1853. LhS ex¬ 
periment of employing East Indians as Drivers ot Horse Field 
Batteries proved most successful, and authority was grantee; for 
a third company being raised. After 20 mouths of arduous str- 
vice in. Bengal the 1st Fusiliers returned to Madras cn 22nd 
February 1859, and were received with demonstrations of wei- 
conu. and public honours. Lieut. Coi. E. H. Atkinson returned 
from Mow South Wales with 329 horses for the Artillery, 
landed at an average cost of £60 each, including ail charges. 
The Joint Remount Agency at Bombay for the purchase of 
horses tor both Presidencies, was rc.--.ived. Th; reduction of 
Military expenditure was as follows ; — 

Im mediate 
Prospective 

Rs. 50,St),173 

Ecclesiastical --There were 40 chaplains and n-sista.-f chap- 
lain ? On th< hrnent of whom 3(> were present. 

emnlovtd on . pecial duty and 0 stations were thus vs.c:»».t. I here 
weve C clergymen in charge of particular stations supported by 

voluntary subscriptions. ^ 

Med'cul --Cholera and small-pox were common. In the 3h 
Dispensaries in full operation, the total number ol patients treat. 
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'Mounted to 2,50,263, vtz» in-patients 13,421. and oui-j 
2,36,842, giving an excess of 18,271 patients over the 
ofueial year 1857-58.V, The deaths amongst the in-patients 
-• ii noun ted to 892, or 6*6 per cent, to treated, iu the out-patients, 
0T per cent. The total number vaccinated was■ 8,05,564, or 
19 079 le s than in the previous year. 1 he failures were repoit- 
ed'to be 92 per thousand. The mortality of prisoners was higher 
i‘i;m the average, but not quite so high a> in the previous ye-u. 
It amounted to 7*06 per cent, to strength. With the exception of 
the European troops engaged on Foreign service, and Her Ma- 


§L 


iestv’s 1st Battfalion 1st Royals at Secunderabad, the; 1 mops 
were healthy. la a strength of 11,512 Europeans 900.] were 


sink daily and 495 died. The percentage of those treated was 
108'.') ot those who died 4‘2, ot deaths to treated 2 1 ; of a 
strength of 3«TQ8 natives, 40,161 were treated, 018 died and 
1 5783 were daily sick. The percentage of treated to strength 
v/as iOT8, of deaths to strength TO and ot deaths to treated To. 

Electric Telegraph .—The length of the lines on 30th Apn! 
embraced a distance of 1,676 miles. The Urn; on the I aumben 
,. PP f is supported on 40 iron-wood posts let into the sandstone 
, oci-s and promised durability. The cash receipts on private 

messages in Madras Circle, were ... Ks. •i(>,4t»;» 8 3 


The amount of Pro forma charges 


39,040 5 6 


j. Total, Rupees •• 85,505 13 9 

The total amount of cash receipts in the Madras Circle, since 
the opening of the Telegraph to the public iu February 1855, up 
io April 1859, bad been ... Us. 1,33.966 8 3 

Value ol service messages » 1,10.82! 8 (i 


2,50,778 0 9 

The whole amount, expended on account ol sa'ary and eon- 
tir-'entries both on the construction and working accounts, aggre¬ 
gated Rupees 3,10,879-14-10. . 

■' Evr'Oration .—There was a great increase in the number of 
• rants w j )0 embarked for the W est Indies and .Mauritius. 
jr* 1 'iii 1st September 1858 to 28th February !859, the only 
.* '* j. liicli emigrants are allowed to leave for the West Iu- 

» 11U C 1 . • 1 „ i i 1. I of ntiiid ndlllfc? TT. . 1 * f U,. \r., n lifin .1 


. g i,j. )S sailed with 1,825 statute adults. For the Mauritius, 
!( ’ 8 ’ " r ) ll)U t- the year, 46 ships with 13,6301. statute adults sailed. 
IIUU ?ar’'0 number is ascribed to continued scarcity and the 


V'j many public works. The in ortalit: both iu the 


W and depot was light. 

of ^.-Great atte 
jlantiug of -teak and other usc/r' 


tree 


lition was paid to the 
iu Malabar ami Cauar*. 
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establishment was formed at Salem to supply the Rail\ . 
ompauies. To meet the immense demand for fuel for the Euro¬ 
pean troops a plantation of quick-growing Australian trees 
(Acacia) was made at Jackatalla. Considerable quantities ol 
Teak and other seeds were furnished to the French Government 
for Algeria, and small quantities to Hyderabad and other p:ac< s. 

Two boxes of sandal seeds from Mysore were forwarded to His 

Majesty the King of Ava. The three Botanic Gardens at Mau- 
ras, Bangalore and Ootacamuud were under European super¬ 
intendence. . , 

Astronomical Observatory.— Thi operations were limited cw- 
in<r to the failure of the piers of the transit circle, a he obser¬ 
vations of the Planets (40) made from 1853 to 1857, were re¬ 
duced, and forwarded to Major ,»acob, the late Aitronomci. 
Observations of the Comet were made from its appearance to 
the. end of November, 1858. Miscellaneous and extra meridional 
observations were earned on as occasion required. The Mete¬ 
orological observations made at Dodabetta on the Ncilghernes 
up to 1855 were printed. The reduction of observations made 
by Medical Officers in the interior, was in progress. 

Government C ntral Museum.- The fimmcial condition of ho 
Museum is detailed since its origin, in the middle of November 
1850. For the first 26 months the allowance was Rs. o0 a 
month, for the next 22 months it was Rs. 100 avid since then 
it has ecu Rs. 300. At the close of ,3 oo Rs. 180 were 
sanctioned for a Zoological Garden which was afterwards in¬ 
creased to Rs. 330. During the nine years of its existence 
the number of specimens rose from 1,141 to GO,000. The 
monthly expenditure was about £1,000 a year. The number of 
visitors in 1858-5!) was 4,40,0b 1, of whom nearly one-halt, vis. 
2,11,711, were women and girls; only one-sixth of this num¬ 
ber, viz. 77,788, could sign their names. The number who. 
visited it since its opening was 18,30,642, o whom 10,47,414 
wore men and 7,83,238 women. The grains knqwn as Irnphee 
and Sorgho were successfully introduced into South ludm 
through the Museum. The Geological catalogue was comp lcted 
by the publication of a small pamphlet containing ( f Ua ' n A • 
all the Hvpogene and \ oleanie rocks. These am ,!,u ° ’ 

number. The whole of the sculptures irom Am raff utty 
about to be sent to the Indian Museum in ^omlon. 
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administration of travaxcore. 



1857 - 58 . 


A report on the administration of Travancorc for the year 
1083 (1857-58) signed by T. Madava Row, the Dowan, appeals 
ia the Appendix to the Madras Report. 

Judicial .— The following comparative tables shew the number 
of Civil and Criminal cases 


Civil 


Year. 

Remain¬ 

ed. 

| 

Filed. ] Total 

Decided. 

Remaining. 

Fees Collect¬ 
ed. 

— .... 





Rupees. 

1032 

1,147 

5,724 ; 0,871 

5,472 

1,399 

21,874 j 

1033 ... 

1,399 

5,522 | 0,921 

; 4,993 

1,928 

25,419 


Criminal. 




Cases. 



PlUS ONERS. 

- — --- ci-, 

1 

. S-i 
ri 

QJ 

K* 

1 ^ 

*6 

CD 

.3 

i 

& 

t 

Filed. 

I 

-d 

e-5 “S 

AJJ 

do 

.3 1 

ci 

3 

« 

1 Remained and 
j Admitted. 

T | 

*0 

a . 

o 

.15 

Q 

Remaining. 

o 

ci 

®1 i 

H o.2 

£ -P 

P 33 

I -— 

— —" 








Rupees. 

J032 

116 

802 

978 872 

106 

2,197 

1,947 

250 

8,109 

1033 

10G 

817 

923 797 

120 

: 1,859 

1 

1,531 

328 

1 _ < 

8,309 


, i> />. Tn the year under review 5,877 cases had to be de- 
• ft nt which only 14, or less than £ per cent., vcnnm.cu on 
il,t sic at Ac end of the year, a the fotiosvicg sla'cmcn. wilt 

show:— 



























































1033 6,083 
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No. of oases 
decided. 

5,863 

6,068 


No. of cases renuiuiii^ 
undecided. 

14 

15 


Of 5,862 cases brought before the Police and Magistracy 
during the year, no less than 4,966 were petty offences, only 
896 , or about 15 per cent., involving offences of a serious nature ; 
and viewing those 896 cases in connection with the population, 
of Travaucore, which may be taken at about 800,000 exclusive 
of children, the proportion of crimes to the population was 1 
to 933, a fact which would indicate very fair obedience to the 
Laws. Of the 896 cases in question, 235, 26 per cent., resulted 
in acquittal. 

The following statement shows the degree of success which 
attended the exertions made to prevent ! unnecessary con¬ 
finement of accused parties. In. 1033, 2,274 persons were in 
custody as compared with 3,800 persons the preceding year. 
The number of persons confined for the period of more than 
a month in 1033 was 64, while that for 1032 was 229. 

No. of persons Confined. 


Year 1032 
„ 1033 


... 3,800 

2,774 


Decrease ... ••• 1»026 

Jails .—The number of prisoners and amAmt of rations were 
as follows:— 


1 

Year. 

Remain- 

Admit¬ 

Total. 

1 i 

DischareiRcmainiug. Ainount of 


1 ed. 

| ' 

ted. 


ed. 


ration. 

1032 

G05 

653 

1,258 

678 

680 

Us. 9,783 

1033 

580 

553 

1,133 

620 

513 

» 9,-HUil 


Land Revenue. —The actual collection of Land Revenue botu 
in money and grain was : 

In 1032 .Ks. 14,92,167 

„ 1033 .. » 15,14,031 

Customs .—The July on Exports and Imports at 5 and 8 per 
cent, respectively on the Tariff valuation, vas^: 


In 1032 
,, 1033 


Exports. 

1,06,963 

1,18,719 


was 

Imports. 

76,493 1,83,456 

91,406 2,10,125 
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^Tlie total Tariff value of Exports anti Imports was : — 




1027. 

1028. 

1029. 

1030. 

1031. 

lp32. 

1033. * 

Im¬ 

ports 

Rupees. 

9,43,909 

Rupees. 

8,25,959 

Rupees. 

9,04 3 S06‘ 

Rupees. 

11,10,135 

Rupees. 

9,62,630 

Rupees. 

10,02,042 

Rupees, j 
12,05,067 | 

-j 

Ex- j 
ports i 
1 

12,91,077 

12,26,459 

13,93,356] 

15,06,995 

14,39,437 

15,74,900 

! 

17,35,301 


Revenue Generally.— Stamps.— The collection under this head 
was :— 

Iu 1032 ... ... — Ks. 1,171 

„ 1033 ... ... — » R 015 

Salt.—The Manufacture of salt in Travaucore was:— 

In 1032 ... ... 6,08,886 Parrahs. 

„ 1033 ... ... 7,73,851 „ 

The supply of salt procured from Bombay on Contract anu 
received at Alleppy and other stations was : — 

In 1032 ... ... 6,49,491 Parrahs. 

„ 1033 ... ... 6,75,077 „ 

and the quantity of both Bombay and Travancore salt con-urn- 
ed was:— 


In 1032 ... ... 13,99,881 Parrahs. 

,, .1033 ... ' ... 15,13,076 


Tolrrro. —The lie venue derived from this Article procured 
from Jaffna, Tinnevelly, and Coimbatore was:— 


Candies, 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

In 1032 ... 3,450 

253 

10,52,803 

. 1033 ••• 3,818 

368J- 

21,57,312 

Proper. _The Revenue derived from Pepper was 

.— 

In 1032 ... 

2,278 Rs. 

1,87,009 

1033 

3,312$ „ 

2,70,782 

O/ / Articles.- The Revenue 

derived from 

Cardamoms 

Ivory, Beeswax, Sea., was : — 
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Cardamoms. 

Ivory. 

Beeswax. 


Candies. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

Can dies. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Can¬ 

dies. 

1 

lbs. Rs. 

In 1032 

345 

300 

1,72,633 

1 

334 

2,133 

9 

79 '2.75c 

„ 1033 

504 

298 

i 

2,60,003 


4171 

1G5 

10 

128 3,427 1 


Miscellaneous. —The Revenue under this head is derived item 
a variety of sources, as explained in previous reports :— 

in 1032 ... .‘ Rs. 2,85,384 

„ 1033- ••• ••• ••• » 2,95,328 

Mint. —The profit derived from the Mint was 

In 1032 . . R g - 2 > 442 

„ 1033 .. — » 1 » 583 

Aokarcc .— The Revenue derived under the head was 

In 1032 .Rs. 58,763 

., 1033 ... ... ••• » 59,498 


English Education.—The progress of boys in the Tree School 
was satisfactory. Of 22 who left it 9 were employed by the 
Sircar. The people manifested an increasing desire to cducam 
their children. 

Irrigation. —Canals and Irrigation works : — 

* In 1032 .Rs. 6,636 

„ 1033 . „ 15,761 

Murine.. —The Ska-going vessels built at Quilon were :— 


Year. 

Brigs. 

Schhoncrs, 

Dhonies. 

i 

Total. 

_ d 

1032 

1033 

i 3 ‘ 

2 1 

' , j 3 ; ,.| 

4 i 0 ‘ | 


2 y a 


6 
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<j-»t.:> ^Srests .—The number of Logs collected in the years 1032 a 
J033 was as follows : 



i 


In 1032 
„ 1033 


Logs Collected. 


1,426 

1,108 


Amount Expended. 
Rs. 20,178 
„ 17,174 


The number of Logs sold and the amount realised were 


In 1032 


yy 


1033 


Teak-wood 

Candies. 

1 ,G75£ 
1,705 


Black-wood 
Candies. 
104$ 

105 


Rupees. 

24,321 

25,238 


Medical.— Qi 22,030 cases vaccinated, 2,069 were failures. In 
the hospitals and dispensaries of Trevandrum, Quilon. and 
Alleppy, 99 remained from last year, and 420 were admitted, ot 
these 48 died. 

The Museum was visited by 1092 persons of whom 123 were 
females. Models of useful machinery were ordered from Eng¬ 
land., The printing press was well employed. J.he value oi 
work was Rs. 4,211 against 2,994 the previous year. 


Financial .—The total amount of Revenue was . - 


In 1032 


Rs. 

39,12,438 

„ 1033 


yy 

42,11,698 

and the Disbursements :— 

In 1032 


Rs. 

37,71,138 

„ 1033 

... 

yy 

40,44,312 


ADMINISTRATION OF COCHIN. 


185C-57 and 1857-58. 


In the Appendix to the Madras Report, Vencata Row, the 
Dewan, reports. 

Jv . icial.—ln the Zillah Courts of Ernacollutn and Trichoor> 
and in the * ppeal Courts the following suits were taken up:— 
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Original Civil Suits. 




Years. 

Remained 
last year. 

Filed. 

Total. 

Disposed of. 

j 

Remaining 

In 1032 ... 

423 

1,121 

1,544 

1,066 

47S 

In 1033 ... 

478 

1,193 

1,671 

1,141 

530 


Appeal Suits . 


Years. 

Remained 
last year. 

Filed. 

Total 

Disposed of. 

Remaining. 

In 1032 ... 

86 

98 

184 

104 

80 

In 1033 ... 

80 

111 

191 

79 

l 

112 | 


Civil Decrees mated for execution . 

Executed. Remaining. 

In 1032 640 3,345 

In 1033 ... 269 3,463 

In the Criminal Courts :— 

Criminal Cases. 


Years. 

1 

l Remain d 
! last year. 

-j- 

Filed. 

Total. 

Disposed of. 

Remaining J 

Ill 1032 .. 

25 

174 

199 

i _— 

' 103 

30 

Iu 1033 ... 

. 3U 

178 

214 

■181: 

30 i 


t 
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’/mined Cases committed for trial by 


the Subordinate Courts. 



Years. 

Remained 

Filed. 

Total. 

Disposed of. 

Remaining. 

last year. 



/ 


In 1032 ... 

25 

j 49 

74 * 

63 

11 

In 1033 ... 

11 

49 

GO 

48 

12 


Tn 1032, 40 cases remained undecided and 34 prisoners were in 
jail In 1033, 4 0 cases remained undecided and 41 prisoners weio 

in jail. 


Police .—Before tlie district police officers there were: 


Years. 

On the fil^.- 

Disposed of. 

Remaining. 

Tu 1032... . ... 

975 

942 

33 

jin 1033. 

1,003 

950 

53 




* 
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"Revenue.' 


Land Revenue ... 


Customs... | 

Years. 

Exports. 

• 

Imports. 

1032 

1033 

Rupees. 

13,328 8 2 

12,186 5 9 

Rupees, j 

17,271 7 3 

17,073 2 4 1 

1 

Excise or Abkarry 


. 

{Stamps 



... 

Salt 

r.. 


. 

Tobacco 

• 


• j 

|Tcak and Black-wood logs, &c. 



1032. 

1033. 

* 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

4,23,199 5 6 

j 4,47,261 14 0 

U 

1 i 

1 

1 30,599 15 5 

i 

5 

1 

29,259 8 1 




Pepper 

Cardamoms and other Forest Produce 
Miscellaneous Revenue ... 

Balance in the Treasury 


5,9SG 12 7 


2,512 10 G 


6,061 5 2 * 

i 

3,863 5 6 


■| 92,354 12 9 50,247 12 7j 

45,589 12 6 31,943 10 10 


4,519 14 0 2,365 14 Cj 


3,022 5 7 3,433 12 1 i 


. 86,049 6 7 97,251 7 9 


.. 1,62,527 14 2 1,35,799 13 2 


i 


Total 


.. 


T 


Mat me .—There wro two vo-seh built iq 10512, and ono in 10 >.>. 
Public Work*. —-The amount expended in carrying on work- 
sf irrigation cliieliy in tl.e Chittooi District n-as ,— 

1032 ... . ... Rs. 37.473 <> 10 

1033 . „ 41,729 9 10 

Muiical .—In 103:? 0,171 people wen v.icciuaU-d. of whom 

1,3U were unsuccessful. In 1033, there were 9,5^0 eases of 
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iination of which 3,208 were unsuccessful. In the hospitals 


and dispensaries 


Jn-Patients. 


Years. Admitted. 


In 1032 
In 1033 


159 

201 


Discharged. 


132 

169 


Died. 


11 

7 


Out-Patients. 
Admitted. 


Discharged. Died. 


940 

1,329 


932 

1,329 


Thpre was an increase of revenue of Bs. 19,OoS 

Financial. J here . _ fjnWnment securities: — 


iu 1038. Rs. 9,00,1 

}UU were mvoouuu 

— - -—--- 

Y ears. 

Receipts. 

Disbursement . 

In 1032 

In 1033 

9,76,281 9 3 
9,49,245 15 4 

8/10,481 12 1 

8,37;i43 13 4 


administration of coorg. 

1858-59 

T„>: .'upon » 

3errt of Coorg, to the Secretary to the Commissio 

Coorg, Bangalore, in tLe different Cutchcrries, 

Judicial.-- 13,b suit . remained. The value oi property 
1294 were disposed of am ‘ . ] ] } Rs 48,834 were (lo- 

<"« * STS 4 J ou 30th April 

’^ ecd , " , nqo were instituted of which 287 were disposed of, eav- 
i858, and -I- - arson, 4 robberies and 12 thefts 

ng 13 depending. There ^e 1 “ h> The estimated 

a which the to Rupees 844-9-5, of which 

alue ot prop - 210-4-5 has been recovered, and 634-5 remain 

he sum Courts of Inquest were held of which 

mrecovereu. F J f persou£ w ho were supposed Aijmve 

our were upon the bodies otper^ ^ those who , e death was 

•oi.rimitted saicide» «■ ■ * t £ e collection of IJhooly Batta there 

0,1,1 13 11,W ? 11 

,008 5,708-13-7. 
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3 - 59 . 



>57-58. 

' 1858-oD. 

Expenditure. 

1857-58. 

1858-50. | 

OnxrN-xitY. 

Ba A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ordinary. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ro. A. P.j 

Laud Tax 

.; 1,45,029 15 10 

1,40,244 14 7 

General 

2,676 0 0 

2,676 0 0 

Excise and Stamps. 

j 25,685 14 3 

34,043 11 9 

Judicial . 

7,636 10 4 

7,696 15 2 

Postals, &c .. 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Revenue . 

46,956 15 4 

49,047 6 1 

Misct ll&neous . 

61,226 C 2 

63,892 0 8 

Excise and Stain ps ... . .. 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 




Postals, &c. .. 

2,243 6 8 

2,244 0 0 




Miscellaneous . 

6,014 13 3 

6,929 11 5 




Endowments to religious 






places of Worship, &c. 

14,128 3 10 

14,130 3 10 




Pensions 

11,780 0 0 

11,780 0 0 




Medical . 

2,292 0 0 

2,292 0 0 




Educational Institutions ... 

- 4,203 14 10 

3,870 0 0 

Total Ordinary ... 

2,31,044 4 3 

2,47,180 11 0 

Total Ordinary 

97,937 0 3 

1,00,606 4 0 




Extraordinary 



Sivv^oiaiitaiy . *-• 

4,250 12„ 1: 

. 4.875 9 9j 

Public Works 

11,000 7 oj 

19,698 1 1 

Grard Totfia Bapc-s ... 

2,36.105 0 4] 

' ‘ J 

2,52.050 4 9: 

Grand Total, Rupees ... 

1,08,997 7 ' 3' 

— it r-n.il'/iN 

1,20,20 1 5 7 


<§L 


c* 

o 

CO 


Finance. 
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turn of 


Assessment . — There was an increase in the cultivation 
— iand of 12,097A- butties, paying a tax of Rs. 875- ary 

cultivation of 91-v fields assessed at Rs, 183-5-7 and of Garden 
iand below the Ghaut to the extent of Bs. 45-7- 10. 1 he net 

increase in land revenue was 
In wet cultivation ... ••• 


In dry ditto 


a .fodee Enam ... 

In kind, aud Garden Land 


Rs. 875 4 7 

.. 183 5 7 
... 36 11 4 
5,890 11 0 


' •>l Increase as compared with last year ... 6,986 0 6 

There was a remission of Rs. 868-1-8. The net amount of land 
revenue was Rs. 1,45,949 shewing an increase of Rs. ifiU. - ;e 
Han 'at collected on Coffee amounted to Rs. 16, < la. -Lne culti¬ 
vation collection on this account last year was Ru* - 

bcinn an increase of Us, 5,131-12-1. Captain Martui says 
“Within the last few years the cultivation oi Goffeb has been 
quite a-rage in Coorg, and I may say that hundreds of new 
gardens are now coming into bearing, some of them of consi¬ 
der;!' extent, cultivated either by Europeans, or m the Luio- 

' )C ™opvlation. —The Population of Coorg, from a calculation 
r- ' last year, amounted to 1,13,253, but the calculation of this 
year makes it amount to 1,15,153, being an increase of 1,900 
souls. The census however was still imperfect. 

mid L'. uHt*.— Four elephants, six royal tigers, and twenty- 
two elmc udiv were killed this year, for the destruction of which 
i:\vurtls amounting to. Rupees 176 were pa.id, being an in¬ 
crease over the sum paid last year on the same account by Ru¬ 
pees 79. , 

Education .—In the English schools at Mereara, the numuci 
{l f c , ■ ,r l-oys increased, thouj h the attendance generally ahewcnl 
a slight deovoase. 

The Co .rgs steadily manifested a spirit of loyalty. V- ere the 
Mouiahs in the neighbouring province of Malabar to rise these 
warlike jr. mutaincers would at once support the Government. 


> dmijsistration or the straits 

SETTLEMENTS. 


i 1858 - 59 . 

Jiwinc.-2thc folio tying Statements give the amount of the 
{>../ .(• the past year .. compared with the preceding year 

awl also the principal sources whpucc it was derived. 
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3 8d8-59. 


Penang 

Malacca 

Singapore 


w ■ Rs. 319.522 
„ 172,599 

„ 770,7% 


Total Co.’j Rs. ... 1,262,918 


Excise Farms ... 
Lands 

Judicial Fees and Fines 
Miscellaneous ... 


920,273 
165,866 
71,455 
105,324 
f 


<SL 


1858-59. 

304,216 

173,532 

863,689 

1,340,437 

949,963 

191,931 

67.509- 

131,034 


Total Co.’s Rs. ... 1,262,918 • 1,340,137 

The revenue l'rom Land consisted chiefly of the sale of lend in fee 
simple to individuals. For this purpose the survey of the Northern 
Settlement was completed and that of Singapore commenced. 

Judicial —The Police resembles that of the Presidency 
I. ■; ns of India and is not so much under the Executive as und ■ - 
flu; Courts. Crimes of magnitude were ot frequent occurrence: - 

j Penn eg. Malacca. jSingaporo. | Total. 


I Murder . 

•.». ! 

. 8 

12 

1 Manslaughter . 

2 

0 .1 

2 

|Cutting ami Wounding ... 

36 1 

<) J 

26 

| Burglary . 

81 

! 11 1 

32 

Total ... 

13H 

’ 

19 

72 


4 

62 

124 


The people have such an excessive dislike for our Courts that 
they will not assist in the detection of Orimhials. T! ; Chin ■:* • 
Ilot'vs too, or secret societies, strive to draw mi ; nmioal eases' 
among their own countrymen to then tribunal. TC: Malayan, 
race were most conspicuous in crimes of magnitude, ah.lo the 
Chinese element preponderated in minor olTeim.s. Vhe Lol.ee 
Magistrates act as C.nnmissionr. , of the C -urts oi Rcqu> sts. 1'ho 
number of cases heard in Penang was 1,018. in UciicaUy 30-‘ ! , 
in Malacca 211, and in Singapore where there ’!* h sc; 

1,558. The following Statement shews the number amlexpe >.se 
of the convicts at each station) during f 'ast twq years: — 

2 L a 




























the 1st July, 
1858. 


J 

No. op Convicts on 

Expense. 

the 1st Mat, 


1859. 


| 

Males. 

_ 

i 

j Females. 

o 

E 

Total per an¬ 
num. 

■ 

Individually 
per month. ! 

Males. 


! . 

i 

i 

' 

Es. IaJp. 

I 

Rs. ' 

A. 

p. 


! Penang .. 

: 1,3071 10G 

1,413: 

, ' 

77,510; 0 

0 

4 

1 

n 

1 1 

1 

oj 1,202 

j Malacca . 

534 


5341 

32,191 j 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

| 5411 

j Singapore. 

2,020 

119 

2,139 

J 

1,18,244 

0 

| 0 

1 

7 

0 

2,199 

Total. 

3,861 j 

225 

4,086 

i 

2,27,951 

0 

0 

Z 

Av. 4 

| 

UO 0 

1 3,942 

: 


J 'Total. 

C3 

a 

V 


100 

0 

130 


1,302 

541 

2,320 


<SL 


Expense. 


Total per 
annum. 


Rs. 


A. 


70,731' 

33,532 

1,24,615 


230; 4,172, 2,37,878 


P. 


Individually 
per month 


Rs. JAJP. 

i I 


5 


0 0 
3 0 
0 


Av. 4 ,13 


0 


o 

to 
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1858-59. 



] 



Malacca 
Penan u; 


Co.’s lls, 33,532 10 10 
102,570 3 0 

Singapore ••• « 149,6<8 12 

The labour of the whole body was placed at the disposal of Cap 
taiu Collyer of the'Madras Engineers who was made Chief 
Engineer 1st August 1858 to attend to the fortifications of 

lX> Mifuar;j. _Half a Company of European Artillery, tlie first 

stationed m Singapore, landed during the year. The regiment-, 
of Madras Native Infantry and a Company of Madras Vative 
Artillery garrisoned the three Settlements and Labuan. 

Financial. _Omitting the convict department and the mili¬ 

tary expenditure which is paid by Madras, the disbursements 
were;— 


1857-58. 


1858-59. 


Penang 

Malacca 

Singapore 


232,070 240,713 

105,836 97,S58 

300.328 355,115 


Total Co.’s Rs. ... 638,234 693.6S6 

General Disbursements... 98,300 138,035 

Total of Local Disbursements ... 736,534 831,721 

Tire Settlements thus paid their local expenses, leaving a small 


surplus. 

Education .—The Malays are too ignorant and bigoted to va¬ 
lue English and fear that it will make them Christians. The 
boys learn in the Vernacular Schools to read and write their 
own language in a few months and will not remain longer. But 
■he Chinese are anxious for as much English education for 
tlu ir children as will enable them to keep accounts aud make 
out shop bills. In one case a Chinaman sent his son to Eng- 

lau... ,\t each station in the Straits, Government partly suppoita 

a Protestant Free School to which the public also subscribes. 
The boarders are educated as Protestants, the day-scholars are 
chiefly Chinese. The Roman Catholic* maintain similar schools 
for themselves. His Highness the Tumengong o! d chore main¬ 
tains some vernacular schools in Singapore. „. 

Piracy.— The crime increased during the ; eat of both land? 
—organised piracy and highway robbery, frcijnctiUy^ -at.ended 
with murder on the high seas. Act XU. of 1357 is iuelleetivc 
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ent pirate junks from purchasing arms and ammunitt 
ranore Six junks, however, were seized under the Act. 
ilobberv on the sea is difficult of detection because it is com¬ 
mitted ‘in small boats, and the property s earned off to a small 
id nd beyond British jurisdiction. These petty pirates abound 
chiefly on the Sumatra Coast and between Singapore and 1 e- 
A small gunboat is needed to capture them. 

SuJipal —A snm of Rs. 3,31,799 « 


@L 


flip three settlements m iooo 

T?a i qqo were expended ou the survey ot 
the previous year. Ks. 16,WV wite eipuii iu p a 46 

nu -rev of 10,741 acres, the revenue from which was Ks. 85,24 b- 

Singapore island contains 206 square miles and has veiy httto 

virgin forest left in it. 


ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

$L. h ls t Annual Report though nominally for I 80 J -08 includ¬ 
ed tl '. h tor? of cvcuits up to the 14th February 1859, and the 
present report therefore, besides the usual annual returns, cou- 
hiua 'only an account of the incidents of two ™o«tUs ofjhe yea.. 

Thi division of time was determined upon , 

view the course of the mutiny and the measures taken to sup 

P Cir.il Judicature. —The exceptional state of the country during 
t lv year and the destruction of most of the records render any 
comparison with the returns of former years irnpossr t e. 10 
number of suits and appeals instituted svas 4o,7 >0, of whieli 
29 270 were decided ou their merits; ot these 4o ,<01 suits 
and apnea!.', 29,270 were ex parte decisions and no less than 
»0 929 *rere disposed of on confession of judgment. Ihe tie- 
.. ’ of confession of judgment has often been noticed, aud 
A n ; xt Report will contain the result of enquiries into the 
l iect The proportion of appeals admitted to suits decided, 
SU >J j.'„ f fi per cent.; and the proportion of reversals to ap- 
V " h tried was about 33 per cent. On 31st December 1858, 
P ea ° „ pending, 2,219 cases that had been under trial for 

llu ' re ' twelvemonth; and the average duration of suits was 
“ or ,‘ ‘M'L n *k months. Many of the con.ts had been closed 
f 1 f m | 1 ',l, s hi consequence of the mutiny, and hence the ao- 
“ Out of 31,lid application, for execution 

the Olliers of the Civil Courts wcB only canpletel; 
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X%^5^ecufce(l in 7041 cases and partially in 5,376, while 19,037 ap¬ 
plications were struck oil the files, without any part of the decree 
having been carried into effect. The defection among native 
judicial officers was remarkable, no less than 40 having been 
removed from the list, for treason or for conduct exciting sus¬ 
picion. At the close of the year there were 958 cases pending 
in Courts of first instance, and the average duration of suits was 
68 days. 

Criminal Judicature. —'Die distil bed state of the country ren¬ 
dered the returns of criminal administration imperfect. The nun' 
her of persons tried during the year was 46,915, of whom 18,0-14 
were convicted, 4688 committed, and 20,452, or a proportion of 
47 per cent, to the number tried, acquitted. There were 1.19,561 
witnesses examined, of whom 1,02,257 were detained but. one 
dav, but the average duration of suits was 17 days which contrasts 
remarkably with the short time witnesses were detained. The 
average detention of a prisoner tiorn the date of his appit-nen- 
i to the time his case was finally d of by the Court of 

Nizamut Adawlut, was 191 days. Out of 2337 eases committed 
there were no less than 1321 acquittals. Altogether 19,7-42 per- 
sons were punished duriug the year, of whom 536 were hanged 
and 410 transported. Daooities, with and without murder, were 
frequent, particularly in the Benares division. The merchants 
and traders of Ajmere and Neenrach suiibred seriously from the 
Meenaii tribes of Dacoils. These Meenahs are very daring ; a 
baud of 300 of them attacked and partially plundered Rut!on* 
Gurli, one of the largest towns in the district of Xcemuch. 

Police .—Af the close of 1858 the strength of the Military 
Police was as follows:— I I 


101 European Officers. 

16 Non-Commissioned Officers 


5557 Horse. 
19,249 Foot. 


The efforts made to raise a troop of Native Christian Horse 
proved unsuccessful. The low' caste levies did not give cun e 
satisfaction ; the men arc generally dirty in their habits r.ud 
given to d . the Muzbccs are the best of the class- '.mi. tm 
require frequent punishment fur the maintenance <u discipline- 
The Military Police were frequently called upon dimug the 
year to do military duty, an t they acquitted tbeuisc ve- 
very well. Much of the success of their operations was due to 
the zeal of their European officers. Under the opeiat.oa of 
the' Anns Act XXVIII. of 1857, 17,07,256 arms of all kinds 
were collected from a population of 14,306,428 iquIc persons. 
The sorts of arms were as follows Ordnance 435, firearms 
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The lotiil value of property stolen in the military cantonments 
during 1858 was Is.' 35,276, of which only 2.716 was recovered. 
Meerut, Agra, Cawnpore, Fattehgurh,*and Benares supported 
own police, but there was a deficit in the cantonment funds 
of Allahabad and Bareilly. In the cantonment p.olice the stall 
was substituted for the sword. 

Jails .—The jails were frequently in military occupation while 
the disturbances lasted. As a whole the jail guards proved 
faithless. The chief exceptions were the guards of MoozuiFur- 
miggiic and Dumoh ; also the jailor at Agra, who received a Kbi- 
1 lit as the reward of his fidelity. A very small percentage of the 
a l isoncrs who Hicoted their escape in 1867 were recaptured ;out 
of 19,708, only 3,763. The total number of prisoners in confine¬ 
ment during the year was 12,674 and their average cast per man 
was JRs. 4 1-7-G. 

Revenue .—The liubbee or spring crops were above, the Ivhu- 
Tecf or autumn crops were below 7 average. Of a demand of Rupees 
4,19,82,017, the sum of 3,92,87,620 was realized, about two- 
Miirc of che balance was doubtful, nominal and irrecoverable. 
Simple process and severe measures of coercion were very te\v 
dumq he year. Sales of estates were very few, the number oi 
lain s was less than the previous year, and the decrease was ap- 
pare* t in the number of transfers ot Putteeclaree estate* and in 
simplest ration, in the Jhansie division the number ot summary 
suit* .oid appeals was larger than was anticipated, w hile in the 
other province-' the returns were as usual. Village papers were, 
hied, or 79,076 villages out of 98,1 19, which is remarkable con- 
-■ huing Jiu i slauiitics of the previous your. The results of the 
Abkaree revenue were as follows : 

1855-66. 1857-58. 1858-59. 


iU. 20,89,631 10,55,537 16,80,146 

These figures show the elasticity of this branch of revenue. 
The not receipts for stamps amounted to ICs. 10,43,696, being a 
.large increase over 1857-58. The results of the customs de¬ 
partment were very atisfactory. In 1857-58 the income had 
fallen to I vs. 59,102, in 1858-59 it rose to Rs. 2,65,617. 

Tiie total net revenue was as follows 

Land revenue, ... ... Rs. 3,92,87,626 


Abkarcc, «. 
Stamps 
♦Saver, 
Customs, 



Grand total, 1U. 4,57,93,340 
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Education .—At the close Qf the official year there were 
Colleges and Schools of all kinds/ attended by 1,23,235 boys, 
maintained by -Government, by Christian Missionary bodies 
and by the people. Nine Missionary Schools received in 18c"3 
grants"in-aid amounting to R,s. 16,972. The population of the 
North West is estimated at 35,00,000, and if one-tenth of these 
are taken as boys of the school-going age there should be 
3,50,000. But the average attendance in all the schools is only 
one in 28*4 of the school-going age. The schools, &c. support¬ 
ed by Government are the following—3 Anglo-Vernacular Col¬ 
leges* with 828 students, at Agra; Benares and Bareilly; 4 
Anglo-Vernacular schools with 815 boys at Ajmere, Saugor, 
Ailyghurh, and Shahjehanpore; 260 Tehseelee schools with 
13,757 boys, in all the 42 districts of the North West Provinces, 
Of the 710 Government employes who had‘received a Govern¬ 
ment education only three were unfaithful during the rebellion. 
The number of schools increased during the year by 66 per cent., 
and the attendance was nearly doubled. Native newspapers, 
after examination, were circulated among the schools to the 

number of 1160 monthly. 

Public Works .—No new works of any importance were un¬ 
dertaken during the year; the operations of the department 
were almost entirely confined to the maintenance of existing 
lines of road, and to the improvement of such roads/as had 
acquired importance in .a military point of view. No report was 
received from the Superintendent General of Irrigation on the 
working of the canals. 

Miscellaneous .—Early in 1859 Messrs. Evans and Limnell 
were murdered by the rebels under Iviinmust Sing who were 
flying before General Whitlock’s column. These gentlemen 
were engaged in surveying thq Jubbulporc line of railway, to¬ 
gether with Mr. Campbell ; they were protected by 50 Police 
Infantry, but they thought it ^disable to divide their force into 
small parties, which they did, and were attacked by the flying 
rebels. The Police behaved well, and Mr. Campbell escapedjin 
safety. The outturn of the Tea Plantations during the year 
was 59,18,411 lbs. of which 4,41,616 were made over to iho 
Commissariat Department. At the end of the year the number 

‘ 0 H 8 was 6fl,U4,56J r nd 


of transplanted plants in all the plantations 
the number of plants in beds 48,56,4 1 2. 

Vaccination was carried on in the Agra division do.ring^ibc. 
greater part of the year. There were 3 superintend-, 'its and 31 
vaccinators engaged in the work, who visited the dr*triot? of 
Muttra, Agra* Alhguih end Myupoorie, vacillating altogether 
1*08,796 person^ ot which 73,024 eases- oi\about (>3 per cent. 

a A 
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x?vv .-tffgpe successful. The actual effect upon the health of the people 
could not be ascertained so soon after the experiment was com- 
me need. 


The Agra Medical* School was originally established to edu¬ 
cate native doctors capable of taking charge of branch dispen¬ 
saries aud other civil appointments open to that class. The 
course of study extends over three years. The number of stu¬ 
dents in the school on the 20th April 1859 was 96. In two 
years 14 Hindoos and 5 Mahomedans passed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST OFFICE. 

1858 r 59. 

During the year 25 uew post offices and 13 new letter boxes 
wuve opened. The distance traversed by the mail was 39,530| 
miles a day; last year it was only 36 ? 933i. The average cost 
of carrying the mails was, for foot lines Rs. 2-0-3 per mile, for 
horse lines 11-9-2, for mail cart lines 18-4-11 and for boats 
7-15-5. The correspondence passing through the Post 
Office increased to 51 millions of letters, as the following table 
siiow?:— 


1 

. 

o 

1 ^ 
g 

a 

One month prior to the 
. introduction of tho i an- 
' na Postage in 1854-55. 

One month iu 1854-55. 

One month in 1855-56. 

One month in 1856-57. 

One month in 1857-58 

• 

si 1 

»o 

1 

i*a 

a 

| | 

o ! 

S 

o 

a 

O 

Bengal . 

3.83,013 

4.90,806 

I 

5,68,012 

6,28,208 

7.01,954 

7,75 042 

Madras. 

3,29,547 

4,55,550 

4,76 622 

5,94,087 6,47.810 

7,26,605 

' Bombay... * ... 

. Northwest-1 

2,92588 

, Ci25 ' ;!55 

5,91,814 

7,25,819 

9,67,264 

12,62,106 

ern Fro-, 

| 534,145 

9,28,024 

' 10,56,382 

11,56,921 

12,08,637 

16,35:;39 

vinces 


L_ 

!_| 




Total.| 

16.90,223 

23,99,800 

j 80,91,830 

31,05,035 

i 35/25.005 

42,08,093 

Estimate oH ( 
one year...) ' 

| 

l 1 90,82jC/C 

2,87,97.600! 

3.29.01,000 

3,72,60,42(1 

4,23,07.930 

5,15^7,104 
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*^/The increase of chargeable covers was 23*22 per cent, an 
service covers 16*14 per cent, over the previous year. The 
-numbers for one month in 1858-59 were as follows: — 

Paid and Bearing letters, ... ’ ... 30,36,393 

Paid and Bearing newspapers, ... ... 5,01,998 

Service Covers, ... ... ... 7,59,701 

The number of chargeable newspapers increased from 1-i mil¬ 
lions in 1854-55 to 6 millions in 1858-59. The official cor¬ 
respondence increased from 4 million covers in 1854-55 to 
nearly 9 millions in 1858-59. The nurnber of chargeable and 
service parcels increased from 17,000 and 8,000 respectively 
in one month of the year 1854-55 to 33,000 and 19,000 in one 
month of the year under review. The Book Post shows the 
following results for one month in 1858-59. # 

Books posted in India, ... ... 1,76,040 

Imported book post packets, ... ... 66,576 

Total ... 2,43,216 

The returns of registered letters show an increase of 16*62 per 
ceut. o’ er the previous year, and of 120*13 per cent, over 1855. 
the total number being now 4,93,224. The number of un¬ 
claimed letters shows an increase Corresponding with the in¬ 
crease of correspondence passing through the Post, Out of 95,942 
letters returned as unclaimed in one month 61,002 were Bear¬ 
ing letters. The following shows the proportion of unpaid to 
paid letters in 1858-59. 

Beugal, ... ... ... 41 £ per cent. 

Madras, ... .... ... 2*8 „ 

Bombay, ... ... ... 32£ „ 

N. W. Provinces, ... ... 50 „ 

The cases of ascertained dishonesty on the part of Post Office 
servants were 169 ia number, in 65 of which legal convictions 
were obtained while 104 were punished by the department. Out 
of 27 cases of highway robbery of mails only one legal convic¬ 
tion was obtained. lu 73 cases articles were lost or tampered 
with, and the offenders could not be discovered. The total 
number of persons employed by the Post Office on 30th April 
1859 was 26,158. Th< Bullock Train department in Bengal 
and the North West showed a deficit of Rs. 430,524. The u g 
iug Bungalow fund for Beugal and the North West Provinces 
exhibited a surplus of Rs. 22.115. The total value ot stamps 
sold , was 11,98,880-14-0. The total postage cdUc^ions for 
the year amounted to Rs. 24 , 24 , 864 -10-7, hemg an increase of 
more than 7 lakhs ove* the previous year, receipts for 

official postage amounted tu Rs. 2 b 25,189-2-0, The entire expen- 

a A 2 
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.attire amounted to Rs. 42,31,442-7-3, leaving a deficit of 
9 46,098-7-1, but by adding the receipts for official postage there 
remained a surplus of Rs. 15,79,090-10-11. 


ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

1858-59. 

Tiik distance over which telegraphic communication was 
extended during 1858-59 was 2441 miles making a total of 
10 123 miles in use. Thirty new offices Vere opened making the 
total number 154. Late in October 1858 the Ceylon lines were 
completed and joined to those of the Indian continent atPaumben. 
The management of these lines was made over by the Ceylon 
Government to Sir Wrti. O’Saughuessy, and the system on 
•which they are conducted is the same as on the continent of 
India. Twenty-eight new Morse stations having been opened 
durino- the year, employment was afforded to most of the Morse 
assistants from England, originally 74 in all. From the 1st 
of May 1859 the system of charging for service messages was 
changed, in consequence of the abuses which arose from sending 
such'messages without payment. Every service message is now 
paid for in cash previous to despatch, and the right of priority of 
transmission is abolished except for certain ipecial cases 
of indisputable emergency. The total number of messages 
sent in all India, Pegu and Ceylon during the year 1858-59 
exclusive of those sent on telegraph business, was as follows:— 
Private messages, ... ... ... 1,01,164 

Service messages, ... ... 56,670 


1,57,834 

Of the 1,01,164 private messages, 39,724 were sent by natives, 

hr in" 3 9‘26 per cent. I he receipts for private messages during 

work 
;th 

oi ime traversed was given up, #uu auumer auopieu in us stead, 
bv which wu ssages are charged for by the geographical distance. 
p“ , H the cost of all culinary private message:- sent be- 

tvrem, Bombay and Calcutta is reduced 25 per cent The 
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'“^arge for messenger-hire on delivery of messages was reduced 
from* 4 auuas to 2 annas per mile. Other important modifica¬ 
tions were made in the method of charging for messages. Six¬ 
teen words may now be sent four hundred miles for one rupee. 
Every word above 16 is charged one anna. Thus a common 
message of 33 words from Calcutta to Bombay, formerly charged 
12 lis.. is now sent for Rs. 6-3—the three annas being for one 
word above 32 sent over three distances of 400 miles each. 
Telegraphic communication in India is consequently cheaper 
than in any other country in the world. A message of 25 words 
sent from London to Vienna, a distance of 1206 miles by the 
line, costs 19s. Gd. equal to Rs. 9-12—whereas the same message 
can be sent from Calcutta to Bombay, 1,600 miles by line, but 
charged by the map for 1,200 only, for Rs. 4-11. As regards 
service messages Mr. O Donnell, Deputy Superintendent for 
Bengal, reports that when transmitted free the monthly average 
number was 274, and since cash payment was enforced it has been 
only 179. The occurrence of errors is attributed to neglect on 
the part of signallers and assistants in charge. The 150 offices 
now open require at least 800 practised signallers, but as yet 
there are not above lialf that number. From the examination of 
the copies of messages it was found that the errors in signalling 
were in nearly all cases committed by the receiver and not by the 
sender. Nearly all were phonetic, words of similar sound being 
taken without reference to sense. More than 90 per cent, of 
the errors were numerical, the other errors were chiefly in names 
of persons and places. A school for training*signallers was re¬ 
cently established at Coonoor in the Neilgherrics where lads of 
European or East Indian parentage are received between the 
ages of 14 and 16 ; they reside on the premises and are taught 
signalling on the Morse system, by Mr. Knop, an experienced as¬ 
sistant. A work-shop is in full operation in Bangalore ,which 
supplies all Southern and Central India and Ceylon with tele¬ 
graphic apparatus, and at which instruments are repaired. In¬ 
stead of the native line guards who used to be stationed along 
the lines a mounted patrol was established to keep the communi¬ 
cation perfect, in Madras and Mysore, and will ultimately be 
introduced into all districts where horse or camel transit is 
available. 

The cost of the establishment was Its. #0,819 pfer month j the 
average receipts were Ks. *'0,000, leaving an excess of expendi¬ 
ture of U 45,819 monthly. 
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^ Atffigltax \\ 

<^^■1 • •' ^ 

For AX>JX hicATiOK during 1 
THE YEARS. 

i 

Decided on 

Merits. 

Arrears. 


1857. 

1858. 

g 

r 

h-< 

6 J 

a 

0 

0 

ft 

1857. 

1858. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1857.,! 

! 

1858. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

ORIGINAL SUITS. 



' 



; 


1 




; 

[Civil Courts. 

1,35,863 

1,55,400 

19,543 


82,843 

86,720 

3,877 


j 24,477 

28,747 

4,270 


JAgency Courts 

- 711 

704 


7 

323 

326 

3 

... 

i 192 

238 

46 

... 

jRcvenu ; Courts 

2,075 

, 2,123i 

■ 

45 

... 

986, 

1,009 

113 

... 

488 

353 

... 

135 

. 

1,38,652 

' 1,63,233 

19,581 


84,062 

83,055 

3,993 


25,157 

29,338 

4,181 

I 

... 1 

- - i 

APPEALS. 












j 

.. 

12,33(3 

11,947 


389 

4,737 

4,556 


181 

3,131 

2,453 

... 

! 678, 

1 Agency Courts 

15 j 

16 

| 1 

... 

4 

9 

5 


8 

5 

... 

3! 

j 

\ 

Revenue Courts 

447j 

437 


10 

176 

155 

1 

21 

194 

156 


. 38, 

j 

12,79Sj 

12,400 

..: | 939 

; 4,917 

. 4,720! .. 

1 

197 

3,333 

1 

2,614 

1 

719 

1 1 
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The Sudder Judges introduced new rules for the conduct of 
the duties of the Nazir’s department in the different Adawluts. 

Court of Smalf Causes .—The business continued steadily to 
increase : — 


Year. 

t/: 

' B 

1/3 '3 

‘of 

£> 

■ -2’43 

s a 

3.2 

55 

Amount liti-! 
gated. j 

Fees carried i 
to the ere-! 
dit of Go-1 
vemment. 

No. of 
Juds;- 
ments 
given. 

Amount re-;, 
ceivod on 1 
cases de¬ 
creed and 
oompro 
mised. 

Amount 
paid U 

suitors on 
eases de¬ 
creed and 
compro- 
5 

1858-59 ... 

16,461 

7,20.154 0 8! 

! 97,570 3 8 

9.209 

1.56,537 4 9 

1,57,350 0. 7| 

1857-53 ... 

14,740 

7,00,553 4 2 

96,383 15 1 

9,130 

1,57,540 5 4 1,57,577 U 2 

Increase in 
1853-59 

\ 

721 

19,595 12 G 

r— 1 

CO 

hi- 

1 *o 

79 



Decrease in 
1858-59 





1,003 0 7 

2:7 13 7 


Criminal Justice .—The returns exhibit a slight increase in 
the number of offenders for trial. 


Year. 


'TJ 

S$ 


o» • 

’■a 

a 

<D 

0 ) -£ 

-5 

S Sp 

a £ 


Convicted and Sen¬ 
tenced to 


o 


a 

E 

a 

To 

tn 

o 


1B57 

1808 

Increase | 
Deorea 


54/231 33,307 


4^ 

e 

<D 

s 

0 

O 

CO 

04 

B 


.2 t 


g; . 

* -2 




a 


6,C23 


55,573 36,072 6,496 

1,342 2.7Q5 ... 

1271 


66.30 

5130 


O 

H 


40,075 


<D 

l 

<3 


14,156 


42,649! 12,922 


. ! 

t 

•*» 

fit 

tS 


c 

—M 

S' 25 

(2.S 


3 

o 


I - 

,4 


. 14,166 54,231 

I 


2 ...: 12,924 




2,574'j ... 2, 

... i 1,9341... 


55,573 


1,342 


1,239 
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rule which obtains in the North Western Provinces 
i) • 11 M-fiistrates Assistants aud Deputy Magistrates to 

f KcorS of trials hold before Judges, ms intro- 

have access to Bombay itself the returns of crime 

Tit a deei-ease o 628 eases, and 2,334 prisoners, in compart; 
““h Returns of the £*->£ *^^ 0 - 

stolen property recovered “““nnted to 0 bbe ,, ies ' with 

core of burglary to the Mo- 

violence entirely disappeared. efficiency of the Po- 

ft? “1" r dfSn ““^.scd. An 
lice in the repressio successful was made to introduce 

nttnnpt uhreh Promised ^.uceessl ^ ^ ^ „ y thc 

order among the Lne Ivhandeish Bheel corps, 

formation of a corps on Naikra a-ent. The number of 

„„d by the appom^ent o^Nmhpen^ ^ ^ ^ 

amounting to Ra. 58,947, at the instance of Government 1 for ho 

1,6 r‘ , , d tor jinvemie —The amount of land and sayev re- 

'""I Ltd U a the 7 Colleetorates of the Southern Division 
Ts Rupees 94,61,791 against Rs. 91,07,030 the previous year. 
In tin island of Bombay the revenues were • 

r i ... 72,585 

■ kiee r. - **■«<* 

Stamps ••• 

The returns for the Northern Division aie yy* ,, 

following table shews the adjudication of enam claims under Act 

XL of 1852. 


,§L 


1858-59. 
slightly more. 
89,183 
32,529 

not given. The 


1 • I 

Number of Claims. 

Annual Value 


Declared Hereditary .] 

44711 

GO 

2,84,810 

2 

0 

Declared permanent 

0031317 

1500 

41,618 

0 

10 , 

For one or more lives 

G33o 

6 

">7,402 

5 

0 ! 

Ut once assessable 

308 419 

29,579 

4 

8 

520 


9 

1 Declared Suriujam. 

131 

27,479 

10 
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.002 claims to oasli allowances were adjudicated. The cost of 
the alienation enquiry amounted to Rs. 2,11,863. By the de¬ 
cision of the Secretary of State on the case of the Mandvie Giras 
dues the State lias been saved an annual payment of nearly Us. 
80,000, and a present disbursement of about fourteen lakhs 
claimed as arrears. 


Customs x Salt and Opium .— The financial effect of the new 
customs law, Act VII. of 1859, 'was an increase of nearly 4 
lakhs of rupees to the revenue. The collections on account of 
the salt revenues were :— 


1857- 58 ... ... ... Rs. 28,09,432 

1858- 59 ... ... ... l ;l 26,36,088 


Decrease iu 1858-59 ... a ... 1,73,344 

The number of chests of Opium on which pass fees were realised 
was:— i 


Chests. 

1857- 58 ... ... ... ... 4 0,405 i- 

1858- 59 ... ... ... 36,1 Ilf 


Decrease in 1858-59 ... ... ... 4,293f 

And the actual realisations were : — 

1857-58 ... ... ... Rs. 1,61,62,265 

• 1858-59 ... ... ... „ 1,44,44,764 


Decrease in 1858-59 ... ... „ 17,17,501 

Education:— No inspector was yet appointed for Sind, the 
other inspectoral districts were remodelled. The efforts of the 
Department were necessarily concentrated on the improvement 
of the cxistiug machinery, further expansion being impossible. 
• n< hiphi:u tone College recovered its popularity. There were 
b J stu d*?nfs of whom 22 paid the fee of Rs. 60 a year. In the 
oona College there were 42 students of whom 9 paid fees. 44 
Mu< cuts attended the Grant Medical College/ The number of 
i )U ^* 8 Central School, Elphinstone Institution, w:»s 5 l'k 

It was self-snpp^tipg. at the p oona High School 164. Thb 
Inc ustual Engineering School at Poona was nearly self-sup- 
poitn.y, I ho value of the work executed was R>. J1,07• >, or an 
increase of Its 7,222 over the previous year. The re were 43 
puous in the David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institu¬ 
tion. A Government School was opened at Aden on the 21st 
September 1857. In January 1858 there were 118 scholars on 

a b 
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Public Works .- The following was the expenditure in the Pre¬ 
sidency excluding Sind . 


Roads and Bridges 

Docks, Dockyard, offices and buildings for 


Rs. 

4,44,792 


P. 

8 


Marine purposes 

Piers and Jetties, Sec 

Oht-Houses and Beacons ••• ••• 

Canals, Irrigational Bundaras, lauks, and 

Wells 


28.584 12 
2,004 10 
1 


1,996 

1,42,976 


7 

7 

5 


1 8 


Fortifications, Magazines, and Military Store- 

houses and offices .,v” 

Barracks, and Buildings connected therewith 

Schools 

Hospitals 

Chuiches, Burial- grounds 

Jails and Buildings for Police purposes 

Miscellaneous : Government Houses, Cutche- 
rics. Travellers’ Bungalows, Dhurumsallas, 
Ferries, Post Offices, Telegraph stations, 
&c., including ordinary repairs ... 


1,79,744 3 

11,78,553 7 

1,792 15 
68,394 8 

11,273 1 

17,491 12 


11 

0 

9 

7 
2 

8 


8,62,163 12 9 


...29,39,767 13 9 


Total 




MiN/sr^y 



^yTbe entire expenditure in each Collectorate for Sind during the year was as follows:- 
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Kriu.i'HEt COLLECTORATK. HYDERABAD COLLECTOR VTE, 


ment. i works. 


00.130 3 7 3,08 077 15 6 


Shikarpore Collectorate. 


Total .. * 3,98,211 3 1 


i Establishment. 

Expenditure on 
works 

I 

Establishment. 

1 

5 98,652 10 3 

8,40,032 12 4 

90,074 14 0 

1 Total 

9,38,735 6 7 

Total 


Expenditure on 
works. 


Gravd Total. 


5,43,589 9 3 


19,70,591 0 11 


6,33,044 7 3 


Total expenditure on Public "Works in Sind ... 19,70,591 0 11 


h— 


! i.( accounts were not ready. It if anticipated, however, that the charges fo* lw8-«59 wil 
; favorablv with the charges of the preceding year, and that the revenue of J858-o9 will show an 
The cC non. and excise receipts exceeded those of the previous year by Be. 3 0,00,000. A large 
jua.it: •• of silver liallion was imported by merchants. Q his sudden impol a ion was me , as on it 
r occasion, by extending the date of payment of the mint certificates from 20 to 50 days sight, and 
bv causing the Mint to work extra hours. The out-turn per diem was raised to about two lakhs of Rupees, 
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the usual rate of coining is only one lakh. The total 


<§L 


amount of bullion received by the Mint was 


Government 
Merchants 


4.39,616- 1- 7 


2,02,11,711-13-11 


2,06,51,327-15- 6 

The delivery to the treasury in new coins amounted to Us. 
2 is ';4 940. There was a decrease in civil expenditure o 
“ 3 i°’r, , , , ... 68,098- 4- 6 

SiuT*^ ... ... 2,06,658- 0- 0 

Augmentation's in the‘'strength of regiments caused an increase 

in the military expenditure of Ks. io,-3,<56. Ihe muease 
i'n the Marine department was Us. 2,80,114. ihe luureaseiu t e 
Barrack, Bazaar and other departments was ils. lo -,o3i. 

Ecclesiastical- Of Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains available 
for duty there were 26. 3 were absent on sick leave and theio 

Political. —Events of a political character were no i few but 
weie verv unimportant. Mutiny was trampled out in tno South- 
” cuuut’ry. Tautta To,*. AW tie 

lor many hundred miles hut was never able to do more. In hal- 
tywar the dispute between Baroda and Noaiiuggur legal n 
a nuzzeraaah of Rupees 60,000, which had been in progress tor 
more than forty years, was finally closed. Tlio. decision was in 
favour of the laui of Noanuggur. In Bhowuu ggur a cause ioi 
much jealousy and heart-burning was removed by the legislative 
euactmeut which vested the Political Agent with the functions 
of a Mu ustrate in those portions of the Thakoor s possessions 
which are under the Regulations. In Kutcli, the retirement 
of the liao from public life rendered it necessary to torm a 
regency of which the"Political Agent was constituted tfie head, 
and the Ilao’a eldest sun a Member. The feud which had lon- 
existed between the Ruo and his son was amicably arranged. 
':*he tranquillity of the ilewa Kanta was disturbed during the 
oast year by an outbreak among the wild and turbulent tnue of 
Aaikras. Sooruj Mull, the Thakoor of Moudetti, being deep iu 
deb' began to plunder the Myhee Kanta districts, ile was 
Ut T md to surrender by Major Wallace who was cuUm ted with 
the^iisuict. The imprisonment of the Chief ol lumkhunclee was 
,!> . , fpnis Sirdar, the wealthiest member of the Pul- 
e wSu„ nX »» arrested by u.e 1'ol.t.cal Ageut, -Ur. Mau- 
son on suspicion of having carried on a treasonable correspou- 
iJnee with tie Raja of fjhorapoor ni the .Nizam s comiLry, and ot 

tr B elavlure J d W taduAbc ft*. at Kola^or 

and Belgaum to mutiny. The subsequent niuidm ol Mr. Man o , 
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and the loss of the papers collected by that lamented Officer oil 
tins important subject, greatly impeded the investigation. After 
a long and caretul enquiry by an Officer, Captain JEtheridgq, 
specially deputed for the duty, au elaborate report on the 
charges against the Chief was submitted by tbe Political Agent, 
Ar. "Lockett. A consideration of this report left no moral doubt 
to the Chiefs guilt. But legal proof was wanting and the 
Chief was admitted to the benefit of the Royal Proclamation. 

Iu Aden the relations between the Government and Arab tribes 
were harmonious. 

Military .—The most important facts of the Military Adminis¬ 
tration of the past year were the constitution of the two addC 
tionai Regiments styled 1st and 2nd Regiments of Jacob's rilles, 
anil the appointment of the tliiee Belooch llegimeuts to be Re¬ 
giments of the Line. Soon after General Jacob died. His great 
principles in the organisation of the native army were 1st, The 
Silladar system; 2ml, Fixed Head Quarters of Regiments. 
The essential part of the Silladar system is the payment of 
the soldier at a rate sufficient to provide for the m. iutenaace of 
his arms and accoutrements and necessary field carriage, thereby 
rendering the corps independent of the several Military He[ .•la¬ 
ments, and obtaining a very simple organization, completely 
centralized in the Regimental Commandant. He advocated 
fixed head quarters and the residence of pensioners of the regi¬ 
ments there principally on account of the advantage to the men , 
themselves of a fixed residence for their families, especially dur¬ 
ing the absence of the regiment in the Field. In July 1 b'o6 
the formation of a second Regiment of Southern MahratU 
Horse, and two extra Battalions of Native Infantry was ordered. 
The strength of each Regiment of Horse was then fixed at iiod 
Sowars, but it has since been reduced to 600. 

Agriculture .—Measures tor the improvement of the cultivation 
of cotton, as also for the introduction of new seed and improved 
gins, engaged attention. 

j Emigration *—The number of Emigrants to the Mauritius 
was : — 


Men, 

Women, ... 
Boys under 10, 
Girls under 10, 
Bujs under 2, 
Gnis uudor 2, 


3691 

1329 

452 

2b3 

162 

132 

0,252 


or 


t adults. Some lubjurus were scut bum Aden in w:r^ cu 
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g'oria Mooria Islands. Of 98 who were 505 months on the 
^l^^^einie^irvey^was^at^wm-k in 5 of the 6 zillahs 

0t ' ^n^triJo^ns and villages were brought unde, the 
operation of 

S'jt "ft Fund were Rs. 10,44.m 
S tie e" peuditiire Its. 5.89,449, tang a balance of Re. 

4,54,668. . q Q 07 patients were treated in the 

about 300 more than at last report, Uiere ™ r ® »>' * 1 _ 
sions into the Hospitals, being < i* jgJi^o r-’ 
a considerable tlJhe'alth 

tion ranged from 162 to 1J 1 p coasid erable amend- 

of jails in this ies * a average strength of the 

-”?*• ‘ h “,8 4 T r .£r of deaths was°84. llere *,.e 

dmduals were ^"f^oc 0 f inmates throughout the year 

amounted to 188." The “““ bw . “‘ ^‘^l Til t about 
Dispensaries throughout the 'fit numerical 

6,000 more than last year, lhe tonowmg 
order of the several Divisions: 

With respect to “ caste” there were Q00 

Christians nearly - "* G2 ; 0 u0 . 

Hindoos, about ^ 000 

Mussulmans, nearly ... ••• *" 

Parsees, only ... ••• *” 

Tl.e total number of persons vaccinated, both by Supenn- 
irandPnts and others, was 2,5?,813, which presents an increase 

tenueuh . over last year, and a very marked increase of 

° f . nJTnver the year 1856-57. The percentage of successful 
14 > uuu ° ', -omained as on the two last annual occasions of report, 
p eculation rema ^ There were only 8 2,860 infants under 

vt ~-> aboUt ni JL vaccinated, being a little more than 32 0 per 
one year ol ag bch The male sex slightly predominated, 

cent, of the total _ of about five males to four females. 

A C Zl 96 per P cent, were Hindoos, all other caste* not atnouut- 

ing to so much as 4 per cent. 
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Miscellaneous .—The year was remarkable for the havoc com¬ 
mitted by cholera all over the Arabian and African Coasts of the 
lied Sea, and Gulf of Aden. It appeared to originate in the 
Hejaz, where it is more or less prevalent every year during the 
season of the Pilgrimage. It extended slowly down both sides 
of the Red Sea, and appeared in Aden about the end of Septem¬ 
ber 1858. Its appearance was sudden and virulent. It carried 
off 697 persons in all of whom 15 were Europeans, 223 Indians, 
261 Arabs and 198 Africans. The only other noteworthy event 
was the unusual and most disastrous flood which occurred 
on the night of the 30th April at Aden. 


THE COSSYAH AND JYNTEAH HILL TERRITORY. 

1858. 

A Report on the Administration of the Civil, Criminal, Re¬ 
venue, and General affairs of the Cossyah and Jynteah Hill 
Territory was drawn up by Mr. W. J. Allen, and submitted to 
Government on the 14th October 1858. Mr. Mills visited the 
district in August 1853 and the present report has reference to 
the state of affairs since that period. The civil functions of the 
Political agent and the command of the Sylhet Light Infantry 
Battalion were separated by order of Government in March 1854, 
the former being transferred to Mr. C. K. Hudson of Assam 
in April 1854 as Principal Assistant Commissioner in the Cossyah 
and Jynteah Hill Territory. The Report commences with an 
account of the differences between Mr. H. Inglis, and Messrs. 
Coleman, Hadrian, andBrownlow. Mr. Inglis was extensively en¬ 
gaged in the Limestone trade in these Hills, and was accused 
by the above named gentlemen of carrying on his commercial 
operations by unlawful and violent means. Mr. Alien examined 
21 cases tried in the court of the Magistrate of Sylhet, and 36 
tried iu the Cherra Poonjee Court, aU bearing upou the question, 
besides hearing the plaintiffs make their grievances known to him 
personally. The principal facts adduced in the evidence wore; 
the following. Mr. Coleman left Sylhet on the evening oi the bth 
October 1856, to proceed to Cheyla Poonjee fot trading purposes ; 
he w as attended by about 30 coolies, servants and others. On 
arriving at Kuppreya Bazaar in the Cheyla district be took up 
his quarters iu a tent not far from the place where the Bazaar 
i$ held. On the following day two Wahauadars and a number 
of Che via Cossyahs surrounded the tent iu a tumultuous manner. 




Scuffle ensued which resulted in ond of Mr. Coleman 
being carried off and confined for ten or fifteen days 
by the Wahadadar. The object of these people' appeared to 
he to deter Mr. Coleman from proceeding to Cheyia Poonjee. 
He went on, however, and on the evening of the 13th October 
as he was sailing down the Cheyia stream on his return to Syl- 
liet he was attacked by a large body of armed men from whom 
he escaped by landing and proceeding by a foot-path through 
the heavy jungles to the Sylhet Police station of Pundooah. Mr. 
Coleman forwarded a statement of his complaints to the Chcrra 
Court, but the Principal Assistant Commissioner referred him 
to the Wahadadars, and merely sent a police darogah to the dis¬ 
trict to disperse the assembled rioters. A notification w r as issued 
at the same time to the effect that aliens were prohibited from 
going into the Cheyia district accompanied by large gangs of 
people who were likely to cause riots and disturbances there, 
except under the authority of Government and with the consent 
of the Wahadadars. Shortly afterwards another order was 
passed prohibiting any ct .European or Bengalee aliens” either 
armed or collected in large parties, from entering that district 
for the purpose of trade u or with any other intent” without 
having first obtained the consent of the Wahadadars. These 
Wahadadars wore known to be the creatures ot Mr. Inglis, and 
such orders virtuallv left the monopoly of the trade in his hands. 

On the 16th of* October 1856 Mr. Haddan, accompanied by 
Mr. Brownlow, proceeded to Cheyia to obtain information regard- 
ing the Petroleum wells in the district. A little below Ivuppreya 
Bazaar they were stopped by two elephants and a large baud ol 
clubmen, who spread themselves across the shallow stream. 
The assailants rushed upon the two gentlemen, wrested a gun 
from Mr. Haddan’s hand* seized, beat and otherwise maltreated 
them, dragging them through the water to a tent on the Bank 
where they were detained in their wet and bloody clothes, with¬ 
out food till the evening, when they were conveyed in a small 
boat to Chattuck, and placed on board Mr. Iiaddan s budgerow 
there. Mr. Inglis denied that any of these outrages had been 
committed with his knowledge and said he had nothing to do 
with them either directly’ or indirectly. Mr. Allen accepted his 
denial, and was of opinion that all the accusations and complaints 
made against Mr. Inglis regarding the maintenance and support 
of his i i ade in these Hills by violent and unlawful means had 
not been established, and were not true. 

Justice , Revenue, The Principal Assistant Commissioner 
of these Hills conducts his official duties according to the rules 
and regulations that are in force in Assam ; and by this means 
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Judicial anomalies pointed out in Mr. Mills 5 Report have 
been for the most part removed. All appeals from the decisions 
of the Principal Assistant Commissioner in Political, Police and 
Revenue cases lie to the Governor General’s Agent and the 
Commissioner, and all Civil and Criminal appeals go to the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Assam. There were in 1856, 76 Civii 
cases, 64 Political and 28 Revenue and Police cases tried in the 
Cherra Court. These were regular suits and cases. The num¬ 
ber of witnesses examined was 234, none of whom were detained 
more than four days, while the majority were discharged on the 
first day. Under the head of (( miscellaneous business” there 


The drafts granted and 

cashed were aa 

follows :— 



1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Granted,. 

311 

550 

597 

Cashed, 

Pension certificates 

132 

132 

99 

discharged, 

*T 

( 

12 

2 


450 

694 

698 


There were 101 persons brought to trial during the year 1S5G, 
of whom 58 were convicted, 41 acquitted, and 2 were pending 
at the close of the year. 

In August 1855 a considerable addition was made to the 
police force of the district; outposts were established at Nung- 
klow and at Jowaic. 

The following is a statement of the Revenue 
REVENUE. 


1853-54. 

1857-58. 

I ^ 1 } 

Increase. 

Iis. As. 

P. 

Iis. As. P. 

Hs. As. P. 

1,047 5 

11 

23,023 2 5 

21,975 12 6 


This increase of Revenue has been derived chiefly from the 
rents of the Lime Quarries of the conquered Cossyah Villages 
and the Jynteah Hills, which, unde r the orders of Government 
of the 25th of August 1855, No. 265, were declared to be the 
property of the State, and were let on lease to Mr* H. Inglis. 

3 C 



















Several large Fisheries, at the foot of the Jynteah Hills* 
which are annually leased to the highest bidders, have increased 
very considerably in value since the year 18o.S-o4. Al 
other items of Revenue remain about the same as they weie 
in that year. The only Abkarree Revenue, except what 
£ reahzed'from the sale* of a small quantity of Opium m the 
'Military Bazaar at this station, is derived from the sale of Gan- 
iah. In 1853-54 the Annual Revenue obtained from this source 
was Rs. 55-11-6; for the year 1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 6. 

The appendix contains a list of all the states m these districts 
with remarks as to their value. The relations between the British 
Government and the Cossyah Chiefs, village Sirdars and Elders 
Le never been formally defined. The Jynteah Hill 'Territory be¬ 
came a British possession in the year l83o, when the Ex-Rajah, Raj 
Indro Sing resigned and accepted a pension of Rs. 500 per men¬ 
sem. The villages continued under the charge of the polloyes, wh 
are nominated by the inhabitants and confirmed by the Princi¬ 
pal Assistant Commissioner. They hold ofiice for a perio o 
three vears. No taxation had been imposed upon the inhabi¬ 
ted' of the Jynteah Hills; but the Dolloies and Sirdars ot 
each village present annually to Government a he-goat, in token 
of their submission, in accordance with an ancient custom. 
These Dolloyes, Sirdars and other headmen of the villages are 
permitted to decide civil suits of a value not exceeding Rs. . 

ind all petty criminal cases in which their own people are con¬ 
cerned. With the exception of the Cheyla A ahadadars, the 
Cossyah village chiefs make no records of their judicial proceed¬ 
ing s decisions and orders, and cases of appeal have theretore to 

be investigated de novo. . . , , 

With reference to .the desirability of uniting North and 
South Cachar, the Cherra Poonjee district, and perhaps the 
superintendence of the Garrow tribes under one authority, 
Jklr. Allen’s opinion is that such a plan is objectiona¬ 
ble*- and that the most advantageous mode of administration 
would be to revert to the former system, under which the Civil 
id Military authority were combined; that the Commandant of 
the Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion should be Superintendent 
1 , g eC ond in Command Assistant Superintendent of the 

the former exercising the powers and functions of a Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue and Circuit, a Civil and Sessions Judge 
i •> Political Agent, the latter, in subordination to his su- 
a c? if ; exe cilg ^ powers of a Principal Assistant of the 
P a ’ ComSion. The failure of the former mode of con¬ 
ducting affairs by a Military Political Agent and a Military 
Assistant was attributed to the intimate connection that subsist- 
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between the Political Agent and liis son-in-law Mr. Henry 
Inglis, who then held in his hand almost the whole trade in the 
district. Mr. Hudson represented that the travelling allowance 
of 5 Rs. per day was inadequate, and Mr. Allen recommends 
that the Junior Assistant Commissioner in charge of Cherra 
Poonjee should be allowed to draw Rs. 250 a month while tra¬ 
velling on duty. 

Education and Schools .—By order of Government in March 
1854*, an allowance of Rs. 50 per month was granted to the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis for the support of schools in the Cossyah and 
Jynteali Hills. Since the appointment of a Director Gene¬ 
ral of Public Instruction, the schools have been placed under 
the Inspector of schools of North East Bengal and Assam, to 
whom quarterly reports are furnished. By the returns in April 
1858 it appeared that there were ten such schools, with an aggre¬ 
gate attendance of 132, namely:— 


Names of Schools. 

Average num¬ 
ber of Pupils. 

1. Nongsowlia Boys’ School, . 

34 

2. Ditto Girls’ School,. 

20 

3. Moosmye, 

8 

4. Mamloo, . 

6 

5. Cherra Poocjee, 

26 

6. Cherra Station, ... 

6 

7. Soopar, ... . 

5 

8. Nongwar, . 

10 

9. Nonkro, . 

7 , I 

10. Nonqreem,. 

10 

Total, . 

1 

132 


The instruction was imparted in the Cossyah language. Eng¬ 
lish and Bengallee were only taught iu the Nong owlia schools 
and one or two others. The schools were not found to be po¬ 
pular arnoug the Cossyahs, and did not meet with the success 
that might have been expected. The reason was said to be, 
that the Cossyah language and Roman character veie used, 
whereas the Bengallee language and character were most useful 
to the inhabitants. A proposal was made the Inspector to 
establish a Bengallee school at Cherra Poonjee at a monthly coat 
Rs. 75. 
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The greater portion of the trade of these Hills is car¬ 
ried on with the plains on the Southern or Sylhet side of the 
mountains. The trade with the Assamese is conducted chiefly 
by barter, and the annual value of it does not exceed Rs. 15,000 
for Exports and about the same for Imports. The total value of the 
other trade is estimated at Rs. 7,00,000, yielding an estimated 
profit of Rs. 1,70,705. The principal articles are the follow¬ 
ing:— 




Articles. 


Exports. 

Quantities. 


Value. 


Limestone, 

17,00,000 

Mds. Rs. 

3,06,000, 

Rs. 

Smelted Iron 

45,000 

33 33 

67,500 - 

3 > 

Coal 

25,000 

33 33 

12,500 

33 

Potatoes 

50,000 

33 33 

1.25,000 

33 

Cotton 

12,000 

33 33 

42,000 

33 

Oranges 

4,50,00,000 

33 >3 

78,750 

33 

Betel Nuts 

3,00,00,000 

33 33 

37,500 

33 

Pawn Leaves 

10,00,00,000 

33 33 

12,500 

33 


Estimated 
Profits. 
, 02,000 
5,625 
3,125 
25,000 
3,000 
16,875 
9,375 
3,125 


. Imports. 

Articles. Quantities. "V alue. Estimated 

Profits. 

R lce .. 1,50,000 Mds. Rs. 2,25,000 Rs. 28,125 

Salt . 2,000 „ „ 10,000 „ 1,000 

Fresh and dried 

Fish .. „ 20,000 „ 3,000 

Cloths of sorts . „ „ 25,000 ,. 4,000 

Pigs . „ „ 10,000 „ 1,500 

Of 17 lakhs of maunds of limestone, the average annual quan¬ 
tity exported, 15 lakhs are quarried by Messrs. Iuglis and Co. 
This trade is carried on by a system of advances made to the 
men who quarry the stone, and the boatmen who convey it down 
the streams. The quarries are generally insalubrious; when 
cholera breaks out the men desert their work and thus occasion 
considerable loss to the limestone traders. The Iron trade is 
entirely in the hands of the Cossyahs, who send it from the 
Hills to the plains. The quality of the metal is said to be ex¬ 
cellent, but in its original state it contains so much dross 
th it the profits of the trade are greatly reduced by the expense 
of Carriage The potatoe was introduced in 1830, and the trade 
is lucrative* and rapidly increasing. The Madras potatoes arc 
best adapted for the soil. The cotton is of inferior quality. The 
Orange trade is entirely in the hands of Mr. Iuglis. I he prin¬ 
cipal article of Import is llice. 
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Miscellaneous. —The'great want of the station of Cherra Poon- 
jee is a good Bazar. A charitable dispensary is also much 
needed. The Jail is well kept; the average number of prison¬ 
ers during 1857-58 being 23. To insure an uninterrupted com¬ 
munication between Sylhet and Assam a bridge across the Bogn 
Panee River is much wanted. The Post Office arrangements 
were rather unsatisfactory at the time of Mr. Allen’s visit. Par¬ 
cels by the Baughy mail from Calcutta to Cherra Poonjee often 
took a* month or six weeks in transit; the dak from Sylhet to 
Gowhatty was conveyed in 72 hours, though it might be done 
in 86. The conquered villages Mamloo, Moosmye and Soopar 
all contribute something towards the Government of the Hill 
districts, but the amount is very small. The inhabitants seem 
to be satisfied with the manner in which the administration is 
carried on. 

The Jyntcah Hills .—This territory is about 25 square miles 
in extent and was surrendered to the British iu 1835 by Rajah 
Raj Indro Sing. It is divided into 19 separate “ Elakas 1 ’ or 
districts, fifteen of which are under the charge of Doloies, and 
tlic remaining four under thirteen heudmen. called Siril&is. 33c- 
sides these there is the small village of Pichador Poonjee which 
is settled as a Halabadie tenure with the sister of the cx-Rqiah 
of Jyntcah. and in which there is no Government official. Al¬ 
though the responsibility to the Government for carrying on the 
public business of these fifteen " Elakas” rests entirely with the 
Doloies, yet a. great part of the work is ordinarily done by village 
officers of an inferior grade, called “ Fathers” aud “ Lungdeos.” 
The former are deputies or assistants to the Doloies, but can 
only hear cases in durbar and act for their principals during 
their illness or absence from their jurisdiction; the latter are 
the village priests who act also as assistants to the Doloies. The 
population of these Hills was estimated by Mr. Hudson in 
1857-58 at about 40,000 souls, occupying 10,000 houses. As 
the inhabitants become acquainted with the British they lose 
confidence in their own village authorities and resort more auu 
more to the Cherra Court. Many of the villages are 50 to 80 
miles from this Court, and Mr. Alien recommends the establi* i- 
ment of a European officer at Joowaie who should 
same judicial, fiscal aud general moral 

Assistant Commissioners in Assam. » r • i there 

condition of the inhabitants Mr. AlleD says. ' t ] K ; ^reat 

is some truth in what Ooduu Doloie has sain , t S‘J vices 

increase of gambling a “ d . d administer, 

winch cannot be reached whilst the \ ic e 

lion continues; gambling can be put down m a fci eat measure 
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the police of these Hills is remodelled, but drunken~r 
wl be successfully dealt with only by improving the moral and 
social condition of the people. Almost all the village officials, 
I am told, indulge, more or less, in both these vices, and there¬ 
fore are not likely to take any active measures for their eradica¬ 


tion.” , 

Assessment , fyc— The Jynteah Hills have never contributed 
anything towards the expenses of Government in the district, 
and Mr. Allen says the imposition of a tax would have a better 
effect than the constant dread of taxation ; the tax he recommends 
is a house tax. The Rajah of Jynteah, Raj Indro Singh never 
made much out of the district, he only received an annual tribute 
of a he-goat from each village, and from some a few seers of 
parched rice or a few bundles of firewood. Every village in 
turn supplied the Rajah with coolies, &c. for cultivating his 
lands. The lands originally belonged in common to the com¬ 
munity of each village, and when a private individual cleared 
and improved waste land he became the rightful owner of it. 
The potato was not cultivated before 1854, but since that period 
it has become an important production of the district. 

Rajah Hazar Singh, of Moleem, presented a petition to Mr. 
Alien claiming the Elaka of Paunch Poonjee and asserting 
that he had been wrongfully deprived of it in 1849 by Colonel 
Lister. The Principal Assistant Commissioner was requested 
to investigate the case and the evidence clearly proved that 
Paunch Poonjee belonged to the Jynteah Hills before they were 
transferred to the British Government in 1835, and that this 
Elaka was transferred with the others without any objection 
on the part of the Rajah of Moleem. In May 1851 the 
Wahadadars of Cheyl'a Poonjee appealed to the Political Agent 
for support against his own people, and since then the district 
has always been in a restless state. Some of the principal 
Zemindars and inhabitants of the Cheyla district brought com¬ 
plaint.:. against the Wahadadars to Mr. Allen regarding which he 
says :—" There is, I think, ample proof that these Wahadadars, 
for several years past, have been guilty of official misconduct and 
maladministration, and that the inhabitants have good grounds 
for dissatisfaction' with them, and it appears to me that under 
these circumstances the people of Cheyla have a right, by the 
custom of the country, to remove these Wahadadars from office 
and to nominate other persons to perform the duties of their dis¬ 
trict. From the following table it will be seen how many states 
there are in these Hills, and their relation to our Government, 
together with the mineral productions that are found in them. 



umber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Names of Sates, &c. 


Names of Chieftains, &c., in Charge 


Semi-Independent. 


Cherra 

Khyrirn 

Nustemg 

Jjungree 

Nuspoong 


Rani sing Rajah . 

Sing Manick Rajah . 

Omit Smgh Rajah 
Soonder Singh Rajah 
Phanbhang Singh Kala Rajah 


Minerals, &c. 


Dependent. 


Limo, Coal and Iron. 

Lime, Coal and Iron. 

Lime, Coal and Emery-stone. 
Lime and Iron. 

Iron. 


2 

3 


6 

•7 

8 

9 

10 


Lungklow and Lykenso Poonjee 


Moleem ... . 

Murriow ... • •• 

Ramrye and Mowlie 

Cheyla ... . j 

Dowarrah Notoormen, 2 Pooojees 

iNowsenram . 

’Mowdun Poonjee ... 

iMahram . 

,'dnllai Chuimnut ... . 


Temporarily placed under charge of 
• Village Sirdar chosen by ballot. 

I Under Orders of the Home Go- 
| vernment a Native Ruler will be 
appointed to this State. 

Hazar Singh R'\jah. 

Oophan Singh Rajah. 

Oomar Singh Rajah. 

Mishnee, Bur Singh, and other 

Wahadadars . 

Oosing Sirdar . 

Oomeer Rajah . 

Laloo Sirdar ... . 

Oosep Dullah Rajah and Ramsye 

Kala Rajah . 

Jeet Singh Rajah . 


Iron. 


i Lime and Coal. 


jime. 

Lime and Coal. 

Lime, Coal and Petroleum. 

| Lime and Coal. J. 

Limo. 
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17 

18 

19 

20 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Names of Estates, &c. 


Names of Chieftains, &c., in t’hargc. 


oonjee 


r -Oophar Rajah (deceased) Doobah 

' Siug now claims the Raj. 

. .lEang Thoomow Sirdar, 

Ahinor Sing Sirdar (deceased.) 

Ooaban Sing Rajab .. . 

Ooahan Sing, Konrai Sing. 

Sahdoo Sing Rajah. 

Bur Moolook, Mon Sing, Ooahmon 
Lungdeo, aud others. 

Assul Lungdeo, Dhur Siug Lungdeo, 
and Juinkha Sirdar. 
jOojee and Chonglah Luskurs 
. !Oojee Kooar. 




Minerals, &c. 
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Bhawul ... 

iSeenai Poonjee 
iLongkkom P< 

Mowyang . 

Nobo-Sopho 
J eerung 

Svung * . 

Moflong Poonjee 

Mowlong Poonjee. 

Lyksom Poonjee. 

British Possessions. 

Station of Cherra Poonjee ( !Under charge of the Principal As- 

(Ceded) .( sistant Commissioner. 

Moosmai Poonjee (Conquered) ... 

Mamloo Poonjee (Ditto) ... ^ 

Soopar PooDjee (Ditto) 


| Lime and Tezpat. 


Lime and Coal. 
Lime. 


Lime. 


Byrung Poonjee (Ditto)... 
The Jynteah Hills (Ceded) 


Mon Sing anti other Sirdars ... Lime. 
Temporarily placed under charge of 
• Bur Sing Cossyah. 

... Bun, Oostep, and other Sirdars 
‘ j Temporarily placed under charge of 
Rajah of Cherra 

[Under charge of Dolloies, Sirdars 
I and other Government Officials ... 


Lime. 

| Lime aud Coal. 

| Lime, Coal and Iron. 


Cherra Poonjee ; } 

The Ulh October , 1858. * 


W. J. ALLEN, 

Member of the Board of Revenue , on Deputation . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE TENASSERIM 
AND MARTABAN PROVINCES. 


1858-59. 

Thet divisions of these provinces and the administrative offi¬ 
cers remain the same as those given in last year’s report. 

Civil Justice .—There was an increase of 2733 regular and mis¬ 
cellaneous suits and 70 appeals in the-year 1858. The Judicial 
statistics refer to the calendar year ; all other statistics refer to the 
official year ending 30th April 1859. There were altogether 19,678 
cases tried before all the Courts, of which 18,539 were regular 
and miscellaneous suits and 1139 appeals ; of these 19,091 were 
disposed of. 'i here were 330 appeals to the Commissioner's 
Court, of which 289 were disposed of. The average duration of 
a suit before the district authorities was 29 days, and of au ap¬ 
peal before the Commissioner’s Court one month and 26 days. 

Criminal Justice .—There were 6017 persons tried before the dis¬ 
trict officers for criminal offences, of whom only 25 awaited t.ial at 
the close of rheyear.' The average percentage ot convictions was 60 
per cent. ; in the province of Amherst it was 85 per cent. In all 
the district Courts 4187 witnesses were examined, of whom 3316 
or 79 per cent, were in attendance one day ; the remainder attend¬ 
ed from 2 to 6 days. The appeals from the several Magistrates 
to the Commissioner's Court were 34 in number; 16 decisions 
wert confirmed, 16 reversed, 1 remanded and 1 modified. The 
Scssious Court tried 99 persons, of whom 43 were acquitted, and 
56 convicted and sentenced, 8 to death, 5 to flogging and the 
remainder to various terms of imprisonment. 

Police .—The regular Police of the Provinces number in all 1166 
men and cost Ks. 1,51,116 per annum. Besides these there'are 
the Rural Police, comprising the various native officials of the 
districts. In the Tenasserim Province there are 150 regular po¬ 
licemen to a Rural population of 1,57^288 souls, which is equi¬ 
valent to J policeman to 1048 people. In Martaban tiie propor¬ 
tion; is 1 to 663. During the year 38$7 crimes were ascei t-aiued to 
have been committed and 3550 were brought to trial. Atrocious 
crimes showed a satisfactory decrease while crimes a h-ss ag¬ 
gravated character showed au increase. The proport ion ot in m- 
ous crimes to the population in 1858 was 1 to 425, in 1*57 it 
was 1 to 582, The amount of property stolen was Rupees 
47,068-14-4, of which 30 per cent, was recovered, lu 1837 
only 19 per cent, was recovered. 
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% iU .-Tbe daily .«B«e of prisoners to tie various Jail, was 
as follows:— 
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Amherst 
Moulraein 

Tavoy 
Mergui 
. Shwaygeen 

The health of the convicts was good. 


292 

1383 

300 

260 

75 


The average annual cost of these convicts was as follows 


Amherst 
Moulmein 
Tavoy 
Mergui ... 
Shwaygeen 


Ra. 46 9. 7 per head. 

„ 60 2 4 

„ 62 6 5 

„ 60 15 0 


33 

33 

>> 


33 


81 15 3 


Tie profit. “-"*^70.^ t£e %*£%£ Ont 
iS SS tie Moulmeto dad 


Bengal convicts 
Madras 
Straits 
Local 


1202 

116 

5 

354 


Total 


1677 


Jtei Due .—Tbo pros, revenue of the “SmS 

Provinces for tie offical j«rw» 1-v -,i fllc tiau 

jjSSXJ til ««''”« i. derirtd fret. tie lunrt tar. The rate. 

*i npeCS Z K aseof Be. 24,803 over tbo former year, lie 
beiog an a ^ , 0 Rs 1,66,724.15-3, being. 

revenue g the previous year; but the collections 

The excise Revenue was as follows :— 


showed a decrease 


Opium ••• 
fipirituous Liquors ... 

Salt ... 


its. 


92,405 14 6 

1,38,251 1 4 

12,454 14 0 


Total 


Rs. 2,43,111 13 10 
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Miscellaneous .—The customs collections show a slight decrease 
owing to the practice of importing goods from Calcutta and other 
Indian ports duty paid instead of direct from Europe. The 
number of vessels that visited Moulmein was 406, and the 
tonnage 3,29,111. The Imports into all the ports were valued 
at Rs? 51,21,836, the Exports Rs. 61,49,540, total 1,20,71,376. 
The desire to acquire a knowledge of the English Language 
continued unabated among the natives. A private school new¬ 
ly opened contained 120 pupils; the numbers in the Government 
School had fallen off ; the daily average attendance being only 
40. In the Public Works Department nothing of any importance 
was done owing to the restrictive order issued by Government 
being still in force. 


The political condition of Martaban, which was in a disturbed 
state during 1857-58, was reduced to complete order and tran¬ 
quillity during the year under review. This gratifying state of 
affairs was mainly brought about by the prudent measures of 
Major Berdmore, Deputy Commissioner of Martaban. Province, 
who has since been cut off, and whose loss was deeply regretted 
by Government. 


The population of the provinces was 3,32,046 giving an in¬ 
crease of 17,770 over the previous year. This is about eight per¬ 
sons to a square mile. The principal articles of agriculture were 
rice, tobacco, til-seed*- garden produce and fruit trees. The 
total extent of land under cultivation was 2,69,388 acres, of 
which the large proportion of 1,88,240 aci^s was devoted to pad¬ 
dy. 1 he Moulmein General Hospital continued to be of gre&t 
benefit to all classes. During the year 709 Europeans and 70S 
natives received medical and surgical aid. The number of out¬ 
door patients was 3,778. Vaccination was not successful. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE. 

1858-59. 

I ru leport on the Administration of Mysore during the year 
1858-59 shows a generally > a ti.-factory result without noticing 
any events of more than ordinary importance. 

Civil Justice,— The number of original suits decreased from. 
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13:940 to 12,418 ; the number remaining over at the end ofThe 
year was 1081 being 582 less than the previous year. The total 
amount litigated was Rs. 11,75,420, of which Rs/,^1^ 
awarded to°plaintiffs. The number 
of during the year shows an increase. Out, ot 11 

suits fikd iu the Courts of the Mysore Territory orrlj UW “ 
16’2 per cent, were actually appealed. 

Criminal Justice .-There was a slight increase in themumber 
of criminal cases »ud a slight diminution in the number ot con 
yictions. The crimes committed were as xoliows 


Crimes against the person 
Do. do. property 

Miscellaneous offences 
Petty cases 


Total 


2,000 

6,428 

1,176 

16,215 

25,819 


The number of persons convicted was \o,oS6. There w 
54 Gang Robberies against oo the previous year. ih e p oper , 
Slandered bv Gang Robbers was Rs. 18,670 in value while that 
of the previous year amounted to Rs. 24,227. The amoun o 
ail property robbed in 1858-59 was Rs. 47,72o. 

The following statement shows the relation of crime and 
litigation to the population :— 

Civil suits, nearly* ... 3 per thousand. 

Crimes, about ... ••• 1 » 

Misdemeanours ... ... 2 ,, 

Petty assaults and offences, nearly 2 
All crimes and misdemeanours, 
about 

Gang Robberies 
Value of property plundered by 

(jan (JP Robbers, about A * . 

Value of all property stolen about Rs. 12 per 1,000 people 
or 2 pice per bead of the population. 

, •/, s<. r —The Jails contained at the end of the year 164o pri- 
„ ' U \ !’ ‘ mug aggregate cost of the jails during the year was Rs. 
85*419• 1-2 showing an increase of Rs. 24,380-16-10 over 1857-o 
winch was chiefly owing to the increased cost of lood. ihe cos- 
of a couuct was raised by the sum oi Rs. R-2-li. 


4 


1 per 100 thousand. 

Rs. 4 per 1,000 people. 
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number of violent and accidental deaths 
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was as fol- 


Suicide 

... 250 

Accidental deaths 

... 102-1 

Killed by wild beasts 

43 

Total 

... 1317 

People wounded by wild beasts 

23 

Wild beasts killed 

... 204 




A slight alteration was inadedn the judicial administration of 
the Bangalore cantonment by the establishment of a Principal 
Sudder Moonsiifs Court, which disposes of all Civil Suits 
formerly tried by the Superintendent of Police. “ The Canton¬ 
ment Police and criminal file shows a total of 2643 cases pending 
and filed for the year, of which 2608 were disposed of, leaving 
a balance of only 35 cases.” 

Rcveiiue .—The Revenue for 1858-59 was the greatest realised 
since our assumption of the country. It amounted to upwards 
of 87 lakhs of .Rupees. The items were the following :— 


Land tax 
Say or 
Abkaree 
Sandal Wood 
Miscellaneous 


Total Rs. 


Rs. A. P. 
60,03,006 3 8 
8,56,482 8 1 
8,46,407 1 2 
2,02,781 11 2 
8,01,158 6 4 


87,09,835 14 5 


Customs .—Of the customs revenue nearly one-half was realised 
irom the Halut on betel nut *md most of the remainder from town 
dues on tobacco and other articles. The quantity of opium pro¬ 
duced in Mysore during the year was valued at Rs. 1,97,285-3-9 
and paid duty in the sum of Rs. 5,784-5-1. The entire revenue was 
more than double what it was in 1831-32, the year of thoassump- 
tiou of the country. The annual subsidy or Its. 24,50,000 was 
paid as usual, as also the additional 50,000 Rs. for the rent 
of the Islaud of Serlngapatam. 


Miscellaneous .— Tn the educational department not much, 
done. The inaction was partly owing to the fear of irri¬ 
tating the religious prejudices of the natives. No public: 
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of any magnitude were undertaken. Three hundred 
tanks were either destroyed or seriously injured by the exces¬ 
sive rains that fell towards the end of the season. Much of 
the expenditure in the Public Works Department was incur¬ 
red in repairing these tanks. The great bridge over the Toouga 
River w r as completed and that over the liudra was nearly finish¬ 
ed. Notwithstanding the increased expenditure under this and 
other heads the revenue showed a surplus of Rs. 1,02,140-11-0 
which was added to the reserve of the preceding year. The 
Rajah’s stipend of Rs. 3,50,000 was duly paid, together with his 
fifth share of the net Revenue which amounted to its. 8,93,396-0-0, 
making a total income to His Highness of Ks. 12,43,396. 
The total strength of the Mysore Barr or infantry on the 
30th April 1859 was 2,616 men, and of the Silladar Horse 2,762 
men, which were maintained at a cost of Rs. 12,57,395-9-10. 
In the Silladar Horse there were 1,355 Mahomedans ; in the 
Barr 1695, or about two-thirds of the whole number, were 
Mahomedans. The population of the province was estimat¬ 
ed at 38,22,223. Of this number little more than two lakhs 
were Mahomedans and the remaining 36 lakhs Hindoos. 
Mining operations were carried on as usual during the year. 
The quantity of iron produced amounted to upwards of 1,14,000 
maunds. Steel to the value of 30,000 Rupees was exported. The 
Report closes with a general statement of the Revenue aud 
expenditure of the Mysore Territories for the years 1857-58 
and 1858-59. 



PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


1858-59. 

The works undertaken during the year 1858-59 were only 
those of a strictly necessary character owing to the restriction 
placed by Government on expenditure iu this department. A 
Committee was appointed to report on the best means of sim¬ 
plify ing and improving the system of accounts and correspon¬ 
dence. The system recommended by this Committee has been 
adopted by the department in all parts of India. The following 
table exhibits the estimated expenditure on Public Works dur¬ 
ing 1858-59:— 
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& General Statement of Probable Expenditure on. Public Works and Railways under the Local Governments 
and Administrations subordinate to the Government of India for 1S58-59. 




PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Railway Depart¬ 
ment. 





1 ^4 

a o 

O ri 



Provinces. 

Works. 

W i-M 

'4* 

c a 

Controlling Es¬ 

tablishment 
and Land. 

Total of Public 
Works and Rail¬ 
way. 

1 

—* 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Establishm* 

tingent i 

Charges. 


, Bengal .. 

(North-Western Provinces . 

. 

'Punjab . 

Straits Settlements . 

. 

'! er-.v<sf‘tI!;-.; •! • • '.jan . 

1 Ms-Iras . 

! Bombay 

Mysore and Ooorg 

Hyderabad . 

. 

Rs. 

13,11,130 
12,05,900 
75,000 
5,47,284 
. 60,107 
3,51.044 
38,601 
25,00,000 
10,22,037 
2,88,700 
43.000 
44,329 

Rs. 

33,67,712 
81,32,500 
20,00,000 
38,76,719 
8,60,919 
. 7,60,785 
50,433 
22,90,000 
22,86,076 
2.47,750 

1 ,76,000 
5,79,886 

Rs. 

11,01,698 

15,29,200 

1,25,000 

8,47,387 

29,315 

1,68,660 

24,548 

16,42,250 

7,38,051 

1,60,170 

01,250 

1,24,913 

Rs. 

80,000 
. 4,15,000 

s 

0 

0 

0 

92,396 

1,14,814 

0 

0 

0 

Rs. 

68,63,540 

1,12,82,600 

28,00,000. 

62 71,390 
9,50,401 
12,81,089 
1,13,582 
65,24,646 
47,01,578 
6,96,620 
2,80,250 
7,49,128 

■ 

Grand Total 

80,88,393 

2,52,28,780 

66, 55,442 

7,02,210 

4,05,74,624 
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re following statement shows the expenditure incurred for 
ilitarv and other works in the various provinces on account of 
the late mutinies :— 
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r 

Amount actually 

expended from 

1 st May 1857 to 

31st December 

1858. 

1 

Estimated expen¬ 

diture from Ja¬ 
nuary 1859 to 
30th April 1860. 

. Total. 


Bs. 

Us. 

lls. 

Madras. 

1,50,715 

3,59,232 

5,09,947 

Bombay ... 

12,25,887 

12,78,368 

25,04,255 

N. W. Provinces.. 

99,37,793 

60,49,652 

1,59,87,445 

Bengal 

23,54,610 

10,75,213 
) 3 3 

34,29,823 

Punjab . 

4,11,664 

17,09,360 

21,21,024 

Oudh . 

9,95,135 

64,62,312 

74,57,447 

Nagpore. 

1,10,943 

39,664 

1,50,609 

Hyderabad 

4,215 

3,040 

7,255 

Total 

1,51,90,994 

1,69,76,841 

3,21,67,805 


The report remarks on the instructions issued with regard to 
departmental management and details, and proceeds to review 
those operations of the Public Works Department in which the 
Government of India was more directly concerned. Thu details 
of the actual execution of works will be found in the reports of 
the Local Governments. During the year orders were issued 
tor the construction of. two skittle alleys Jor each Regiment at 
all stations for European troops where such provision for their 
amusement did not already exist. It was decided that the 
dwelling houses of liomnn Catholic Priests ohidauug in Go¬ 
vernment chapels attended by European troops, should be repair- 
ed at the public expense only when forming part of’ the chapel. 
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hat not when separate from the building, though in the same 
compound. It was ordered that the whole expenditure of the 
Electric Telegraph Department should form an item of Public 
Works charges. The Dechouree Iron Works manufacture d 254 
tons of Iron at a cost of Us. 54 1-8 per raaund exclusive of 
European labour. There was a balance in favour of the works 
of I-Is. 3,183-12-11. The Ramghur Works turned out 5 tons 
ut a cost of R$. 1,706, leaving a profit of only Rs. 62. Iron ore 
yielding 70 per cent, of Iron was obtained from a Mine opened 
a little*way from the works. The remainder of the Report and 
the Appendix are chiefly occupied with details of the Railways, 
the most important of which will be found in the separate arti¬ 
cle on ludiau Railways in part III. Vol, IV. of the Annals . 


THE KABYL KHAIL WUZEEREES. 
Punjab Records , VoL V.» No . 1. 


1859 


A letter from the Military Secretary to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment gives an account of the expedition against the Kabyl Khail 
Wuzocrees who sheltered the murderers of Captain Mecharn 
and refused to give them up. Up to the end of 1859 this tribe 
refused to render satisfaction for that outrage. Troops were ac- 
cordinglv collected in December, from Huzara, Yusufzye ami 
Dchra Ismail Khau. The force consisted of 3324 soldiers, and 
13 guns, besides a body of Levies and Police numbering 216 
horse and 1121 foot The command was assumed by Brigadier 
(i.’neral Chamberlain. At Thull the force was joined by the bd 
Punjab Infantry which increased the number ot the regular 
troops to 3900. * The Merapzve district, through which the ex¬ 
pedition passed ou its way to the Koori.m, was at ‘»ne time much 
disturbed by the incursions of the ZymoOsht, the VVuzecrcc•* # 
and the Tourecs. In 1855 , after the first expedition into the 
territory, in all the villages there were two factions, the one ou 
the side of order and Government tho other si : hiug for the 
wood old days of lice ise and excitement. In 185<* another 
expedition was underline*n vv) ich was successful, and the district 
reduced to a state of order. 
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the river was crossed the force was in the temtorir % of 
the Ameer of Cabul. A letter was accordingly addressed to 
him “ stating the necessity which bad arisen for taking the 
troops through the lands of Bilund Khail. His Highness, in 
reply, acquiesced in the justice of the measures contemplated and 
sent instructions to his officers to render every assistance to the 
troops.” However the only time when our troops were in the 
(Jabut territories was the two days during which they were e.u 
camped opposite Thull. The AY uzeeffees inhabit tiie hills which 
separate the Bilund Khail lauds from the Koornm valley and all 
the country south of that village The Ameer distinctly stated 
in his letter that “the Wuzeerces were independent of both 
Governments.'” 

In October the tribes usually descend from their native 
hills into the lower hill district bordering on Kohat and 
Buuoo. The W uzeerees are divided into three, branches, 
the Mahsoods, the Ahmudzves and the Otmauzyes. Their num¬ 
bers are as follows : — 

Mahsoods, ... ••• 15,000 

Abmudzyes, ... ••• ••• 11.000 

Otmanzyes, ... ••• ••• H,o00 

37,500 

'Mies _> branches are again divided into clans and sub-divisions, 
he iv.ibvl Khail belong the Otmanzyc branch. .t hey only 
,iiiLier about 3000 men. but the clans iu their neighbourhood 
,iid easier 8 to 10,000 men if necessary. Life is valued 
vu.ong the \Vuzeerees. When a man is murdered his friends 
. ay only claim the actual murderer as their victim, they may 

- ot, us am. -tig the Tuthans, wage war against his whole kindred. 
;. i s a boast among the \Vuzeerees that they have no poor m m 
amongst them. When a family is accidentally impoverished 
Oie clan subscribe to re-establish it. 1 be people have therefore 
no inducement to leave their homes and enter foreigu service. 
Cuitivatimi is carried on iu the immediate vicinity of the streams, 
v ..ile the sides of the hills afford excellent pasture for tin- camels. 

iTbwe are few regular villages. An i thin the hills the people 
• i ie in Kizbdces” or oncamjiments constructed of stout black 
wo-i ! < ii blankets spread over curved sticks with sides of coarse 
These blankets are worth from 20 to 30 rupees, are 

- r .(iin<dy durable, impervious to rain, and not easily destroy¬ 
ed bv lire. The only permanent traces of the \V uzeerees are 
JomK in the graveyards of their tribes These resting places of 
,; tl . u . dead appear to be the exclusive objects of veneration to the 

azcvrecB, and in them ai’c deposited their household Bluff, when 
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sent from their camps, the boldest thief not venturin'* to lav 
sacrilegious hands upon it. The Peer or spiritual adviser* Kaz4 
Naj caboola of Biluud Khail, is the only other object of their 
veneration. This man’s prayers and nostrums are Kighlv prized 
by the sick. He used to receive the free will offerings of tin* 
people, but having assisted the Ameer of Cabul in reducef 
Jvhost, he was rewarded by a jageer of 1000 rupees in that vnbJv' 
on which he now lives. The TVuzeerees are a tall, muscufo * 
and courageous race of men. It used to be their boast that 
“ they had seen kings coming and kings going but had'never 
seen tiie King who had taken revenue from them ” 

On the morning of the 22nd December a body of the Kabvl 
Ivhads were encamped m the Maidanee settlements about ten 
miles lrorn the troops. Iho mam body had moved off leavin * 
these 1,500 picked men to cover their retreat by contest,-, , r -i,- 
ground with our troops. When our iufautry advanced to at 
tack them they fought with great gallantry, using stones when 
their ammunition was exhausted. They were driven from pe>nt 
to point and then dispersed among the mountains. Their 
casualties amounted to about 50, while the loss on our side was 
one man killed and 14 wounded. A quantity of grain and 
largo number of sheep and goats were taken.' The force was 
enabled to follow up the fugitives by the aid of some Toorees 
wiio acted as guides, and between whom and the Wuzeerces 
there is a perpetual feud. 

Captain Henderson with a party of Sowars continued the pur¬ 
sue through tne Ilussun Khail encampments, and cantured 
6,000 sheep, 300 bullocks and GO camels, besides the pr ip c ri 
earned oft by Toorees and others On the 26th Decern he r the 
Kabyl khail, Toree Khail and Hifcsun Khail sent in re ce- 
seutatives to Captain Henderson. No communication was fo.j} 
with the former m the meantime, but the latter were info,-, K -d 
that >t the Otmanzye would deliver up Zungee, ojp two of the 
murderers the Government would be satisfied To thi% thov 
v ; lic : ieft hostages in\ proof of their good 
(*•. one (jroolan, a uotorious robber, and auppos. I to be t. ? e 
uiKi * kCi f 1 * Lobauee me "chant about two yen s before* was 
sent m by the Hussun Khail, and was sent on to be tried at 
jtohaf, -* c bJth December w.is spent in visiting tin* Derive h 
tid; Hill, which is 4.500 feet high ar. 1 -> great stre-; .hold m the 
Wttzeerecs, iroru the top the Kugiucers obtained a good view 
of the adjacent country, the valley of Ivhost and Haur. and the 
Solimauee mountains. These two valleys me dependencies ot 
Oubul. Their prosperous coniliiiqu contrasts ’ ongly with 
the barren hills in which . v re embedded. Iviiost contains 

t E 2 
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^000 inhabitants, and pays an annual revenue of 50,000 rnbees. 
On tlie 31st the headmen of the Grungee Khail were ordered to 
deliver up Umber Shah, who had entertained the murderers of 
Captain Mecliam. The next day he was brought in as a prison¬ 
er. On the 2nd January the expedition returned to the Kooruin 
and encamped at Kirari. On the evening oi the same day Ma¬ 
jor Taylor of Bunnoo arrived in the camp. The murderers were 
now found to have kit the Otmanzye and placed themselves 
under The protection of the Lullee Khan, a tribe of the Ah-* 
mudzai. It was necessary now to proceed in detachments to 
Chuppree. On the road through which the route to this place 
lay there was a narrow gortje which did not allow a laden camel 
to pass. The Engineers succeeded in blasting this pass arid 
rendering it practicable for both camels and field artillery, and 
thus leaving a permanent memento ot their visit to those wild 
hills. On the 6th the Ahmudzye chiefs were assembled and 
addressed by Major Taylor. They at last agreed to produce 
three of the murderers in a mouth and a half, which offer was 
accepted and the expedition prepared to return to the British 
Territories. The force arrived at Kohat on 14th January and 
was broken up the same day. 

The results ot the expedition were satisfactory. The Kabyl 
Khails lost their pre-eminence in the tribe and the prestige 
of the rest was gone. The euemv lost 20 or 30 o( their best 
councillors and warriors, and the loss they sustained in property 
was not under 25,000 rupees. Another expedition would have 
been undertaken to capture all the murderers of Captain JVie- 
cham had it not been that ^oou after the breaking up ot the force 
Mohubbut, the principal murderer, wo ' delivered tip to Major 
Taylor. The evidence proved that this man counselled the at¬ 
tack cud struck the first and final blows. 


KB PORT OF THE 

madras MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 

1859. 

y !U3 1; port is dated 7th June i860, and contains details of 
the proceedings of the Municipal Commissioners during the 
imi\ and statements of their nuances. 

The balance carried forward from the previous year was its. 
2,68,912-18-11* The income for 1859 was 1,87,528-l-k and 
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ducting remissions and refunds the total net income was :Tsf 
4 oZ 850-10-9. The wheel tax produced 51,395 against 50,384 
thc~previous year. It was found difficult to collect the tax 
... liar terly and a recommenda-iou was sent in to Government 
tint it should he collected annually. The expenditure was 

1 9*5 060-2-9 'i-ainst 2,22,379-3-2 in 1858. The most lnop.e-- 
tii'iit'c.us were Roads and Scavenging. With the exception of 
Si-aveivin ' there was a reduction in the cost ol the various esta¬ 
blishments! The cost of road and brick work was higher by 25 

r C eut. than in former years, on account of the necessity of 
raisin'" the rates in order to procure labour. The most impor¬ 
tant undertaking during the year' was the drainage ot Black 
Town according to a scheme prepared by Colonel Arthur Cot¬ 
ton The cost of the work is estimated at Ks. G 1,99 1 , which. 

j*n' j, ave to be met by the realization ol' a portion, of the sum 
im «tcd in Government securities and set apart exprossh tor 
such purposes. The annoyance caused by the vicinity ot a 
burninV ground to some military lines necessitated its suppres¬ 
sion and a new burning ground was lormed on the Mint Lspla- 
nadc. The number ot deaths reported in lbo9 was as hu- 

lows: ^ lales> Females. Children. 

1859 3,299 3 ’ 18a 

1859 3,492 3,360 ->,1(20 

The number of deaths from cholera was only 1,061 

2 p 17 in the preceuing year. The compilation of the Mortuary 
returns is now managed by the Director General, Medical De¬ 
partment who publishes Weekly Returns, with full details and 
comparative statements in the Official Gazette. 


Total. 
0.2 ' 
10,472 
against 


REPORT OF THE INDIGO COMMISSION. 


A Con. a 


\ 1860 . 

n kj»u\ was appointed, wider Act XL of \ $QQ> to en¬ 

quire into aud report on the system and practice ol *- 111 lU ‘ l 
iiig and the relation between the Indigo pi ante is * M ' [• L> - 
and holders of land in Bengal. The Convni^sioii « on^i^cf 
W- S. Seton-Karr, 


ot 


„ _ van*, iJL freri dent, and B./l^niplo.Esq. up- 

pointed by Government, W. |. ln-rguson, J^l- notnijwrted <•> 
the udigo Planters’ Association, Rr’ereud J. Sale ru.ic.out. 


_ __ epresentipg 

2! « "*e pa.l of ‘lie 

Br.twi. Indian Ass-ation, Tw. P'i•«« «**. were heu 


a on 
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ej/l4th and 16th of May I860 when the course of action to be 
owed was determined upon and a list of witnesses was dr -wii 
up. The public sittings commenced on the 18th of May and ter¬ 
minated on the 4th of August. Y/ith the exception of a fortnight, 
when the Commission sat at Kisnaghur, the meetings were all 
held in Calcutta. The number of witnesses examined was 134, of 
whom 15 were officials and servants of Government covenanted 
and uncovenanted; 21 were or had been planters ; 8 Missionary; 
13 native Zemindars or Talookars ; and 77 ryots, tenant pro¬ 
prietors, or occupiers of land. 

The report, dated 27th August 1860, is signed by Messrs. 
Sfeton-Karr and Sale, Baboo C. M. Chatterjee and, with a re¬ 
servation, by Mr. Temple. Appended to the report is a minute 
by Mr. Temple in which Mr. Ferguson concurs, also a minute 
by Mr. Ferguson and a reply to it signed by three of the Com¬ 
missioners. 

The evidence collected by the Commission bears on every 
point connected with indigo cultivation, as practised in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Bengal; on the attitude of the planters to 
zemindars and ryots, and on the feelings of natives, high aud 
low, as regards indigo ; on the profitableness of the cultivation 
to the ryots or the reverse; on the cultivation of the poppy, 
and on agricultural pursuits generally; on the'conduct of the 
Folico and the Executive Authorities; on the tenures of land 
and the facilities for its acquisition; on the working of certain 
iaw.•; and on the general condition, advancement, and social 
prosperity of the country. 

The Indigo Question .—The subject of indigo planting lias for 
many years eugaged the attention of the public and has 
occasioned much controversy in the columns of the Indian 
press and of periodicals. The main features of the question 
at issue are these. It is asserted on the one hand that the 
cultivation of indigo is not voluntary on the part of the ryot; 
that he is compelled to plough, sow, and weed his land, and to 
cut and cart the plant at times when he would prefer being en- 
cracred in other agricultural work of superior profit; that the land 
cLvotf d to indigo is selected by the servants of the planter, is 
the best land very often, and is sometimes forcibly ploughed up 
co be rosown with indigo when it is already sown with other 
cron : that the cultivation is thus rendered irksome aud harassing 
rvot; that lie invariably becomes indebted to the factory 
obliged to bequeath his debts to his posterity, which 
deprives them of personal freedom; that he is oppressed 
servants of the factory, kidnapped, imprisoned and om- 
r,hat the planters use unjustifiable means to obtain 
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States iu putni from the Zemindars; and that the system gene¬ 
rally is vicious iu theory, injurious in practice and radically un- 

S °r)n'thc other hand it is maintained that the rule of the planter, 
proprietor of lands, is milder and more temperate than 
‘that of the native; that the object of the planter in securing 
Zemiudary rights is to have that influence over Ins tenants, 
without which, from interference on the part ot otheis, he cm • 
not carry on the cultivation properly, that the zemindar, aware ot 
this extorts exorbitant terms irooi the planter; that the planter s 
difficulties arc increased by the jealousy and suspicion of the 
eveutive authorities, the corruptness of the police, the distance 
of "the courts and the slowness of legal procedure; and that his 
presence in the country is beneficial, to the natives and the Go¬ 
vernment, in diffusing civilization, protection, and progress. 

The report here gives an account ot the various systems of 
Indigo cultivation existing on this side of India. 

Various Systems.— The whole cultivation may be divided into 
the two great divisions of Nijalad and Ryotti. The former re¬ 
sembles a farm managed by the proprietor of an estate in 
Eu tr land. It is carried ou on lands of which the factory or concern 
h is acquired the tenant right, or the right of actual occupancy, 
bv an establishment of ploughs, bullocks, and servants immtaiu- 
ed a r the planter’s own expense. When the establishment ot the 
factory is not sufficient ploughs and bullocks may be hired. 
Th, Ryotti cultivation again is carried on by ryots on their own 
iamis under contract auu by advances made by the planter. 
This is divided into iluka and be iUika , the former being cultiva- 
tioa carried ou by the planter on lands on which he has acquir¬ 
ed temporarily or permanently, the rights of the zemindar or 
talookdar, the latter being carried on on lands belonging toother 
parties. In nij cultivation it is necessary that the planter shall 
have acquired the actual occupancy of the land. The best lam 1 * 
foi this purpose are what are called chur lauds, or lands torrneu 
by alluvial accretion, liable to inundation in the rainy season, 

and either . gular inlands in the centre of the river or loi'.. ow 

reaches fronting its bunks. Sometime., tracts ot this lam max 
be. tound to extend, even in Nuddea, to a mile and moio in c l K- ’ 

and on the great rivers in Northern and Eastern tH ii.ua U i 

well known that the churs air- literally ot cncrmou> * * A0 . 

Indigo sown on theso lauds is generally sown in October. In ny 
cultivation there arc no disputes at ut land, except sin > 
quite iudepcndcut of Indigo* wh 
on the planter, and, as a general 
• smoothly. Though the nij cultivati 
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in the way o; its extension render it impossible for 
planters to relinquish their ri/otti system and adopt it. r ihe 
available chirr lands are already taken up. High lands are ge- 
xierally so unc< r lccted that it would be inn*. ' ahle for a 
planter to move ids establishment about from place to place with¬ 
out loss to himself. Indigo sown in October is never equal to 
that sown in Spring. 

Under the ryotti system the ryots are of two classes, those 
resident on the estates held by the concern and those who are 
not. The contracts, which all the ryots enter into, are either 
for one ear, or vary from three to five o ten years. The ad¬ 
vances, made in October and November, are invariably at the 
rate of two rupees a heegali, and for this sum, the ryot usually 
agrees to ive lands suited for indigo, which lands would be 
marked off by the servants of the factory, to prepare them, to 
sow the indigo, weed it, and deliver the plant at the factory. 
The plant, when grown and delivered, is measured, and credit 
is given to the ryot at a rate which now ranges from L to fi or 
8 bundles for the rupee. The bundles are measured by a six- 
foot chain passed round the ceutre of the plant. An acknow¬ 
ledgment is given to the ryot at the time of measurement, or 
some few day s afterwards, and at the close of the manufacturing 
season, in August or September, the accounts’are drawn out, 
ami in October the ryot attends at the fc ctory for the adjust¬ 
ment of the same. To his debit are set down, the advances 
made to him at "J, rupees a beegah, the value or the stamp on 
wit h the contract is engrossed, usually two annas, the seed 
from 4 to 6 seers, whi< U is usually charged for four aninu a 
beegah though it cohts more than this sum to the planter; the 
expense of carting the plant, and, after the firs, year’s engage¬ 
ment, 11 1 c Huiouin of any previous debt n imiming uncleared. 
To hi> * 00 ( 1:1 [ihioed the value of the ou t* ’< . del; vered by 
hint; and a balance i > thus truck. If be bus j'uzil or excess to 
receive, he Inn ir. paid down; if otherwise, the debt remains 
a'rail st him, and he receives advances for the next, season’s 
t * nation>, not at the full amount oi the lauds tor winch he has 
ei* roo d, but with a deduction proportionate to his debt; for 
■instance, if he has agreed to cultivate five beegah*, tor which tin; 
;d ranees would be t u rupees, hut he is in debt, to the amount 
of hmr rupees to tue factory, he receives not ton rupees, hut 10 
, p,, s minus i rupees—6 rupees, lu some prances, if the 
]? • v ;f’Y largo, he rereivco no fresh advances, though he 
uur: Yi i:e^o a i eparate Joan to aid him in ins difficulties, or the 
<k;io u : ■ be reduced, or chared oil’, by the voluntary act of the 
ohm ter. * The same pioce-s is repeated year after year ia the: 
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case both of ryots resident on the estates of Others, and of ryots 
oVestates attached to the factory. With some local distinctions, 
and with certain other defects or exaggerations, forming sources 
of complaint, and with, of course, a great deal depending on the 
temper, experience, and management of the planter himself, tlio 
above are the main features of njotli cultivation in Lover Byu- 
",d. The average return of a beegah is about 10 to 12 bundles, 
nml a thousand bundles of plant give, on an average, about live 
maunds of dye. 

Another system is called that of skoal- dadun or free advances , 
under this the ryot is not charged .for either seed or cutting 
and carting; he has only to cultivate and sow .and is paid at. 
from ' to 6 bundles per rupee. Another system agaia exists 
under which no advances are given; the ryot gets seed for which 
he -pays, not at a fixed rate of 4 annas a beegah, but a,t,the 
market rate. Both these systems prevail to a very limited extern. 
i\l t he district of Rungport the ryots frequently raise the 
|. t as their own speculation aud sell it to the factories at the 
market rate, usually of four bundles the rupee, without any 
, ct The danger of this is that they may receive advances 
under contract frofii one factory, and be tempted to sell the 
plant as in open market to another. 

'IT.- Tirhoot System is this. The ryot takes advances, at the 
rm - of three rupees a beegah, of which two rupees are given in 
the autumn, and one more at sowing time. The' beegah in 
Tirhoot is nearly equal to an acre, or three Bengal standard 
beeyahs. The selection of lands, as well asthe supervision of 
the”cultivation by the servants of the factory, proceed much ,:i> 
they do in districts nearer Calcutta. But the advances do not 
form the nucleus of a debt, if the ryot only cultivates, and they 
ro not. carried on, if unliquidated, from year to year, agams' 
the ryot A price is set ou the crop. If there is a total failure 
after towing, the ryot gets one rupee over and above hi-first 
advances} for his time and Injior aud the occupation of hi laud , 
and three rupees six annas, besides the above advances 

is a crop The land is, however, occupied with indy 

whole twelve month. In some factories the crops arc 
. her classified, but. this does not alte the main feati 
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_ rhoot ever receive more than six rupees six annas per bee- 

gah for liis single crop of the-year, however fine it may be. But 
the rates of remuneration have been raised this very.season in 
Tirhoot. Under the system in Allahabad and the North West 
the ryot used to sell indigo to the factory, manufactured, but in 
a very crude state. Advances were also made to contractors, 
zemindars and cultivators who grew the plant with less super¬ 
vision on the part of the planter than is usual in Bengal. The 
system w'orked well upon the whole. 
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These then are the various systems under which the cultiva¬ 
tion of Indigo is carried on. 

Subjects' of Enquiry, —The subject may be divided into the 
following heads : — 


1 . The truth or falsehood of the charges made against the 
system and the planters. 

2 . Changes required to be made in the system, as between 
manufacturer and cultivator, such as can be made by the heads 
of concerns themselves. 


3. Changes in the laws or administration such as can only 
originate and be carried out by the Legislative and executive 
authorities. 


I. 

The truth or falsehood of the charges made against the system 
and tht planters . 

Lhis head is a very important one and the questions 
involved in it have been the occasion of much excitement 
on the part both of Europeans and natives. For the sake of 
dearness this head may be divided as follows 

1. ilie attitude of the planter towards the zemindar and the 
attainment ot proprietary rights in lands by the planters. 

2 . The attitude of the planter towards the ryot as manu¬ 
facturer to producer and as zemindar to paver of rents. 

3 . The prevalence of crimes or oppressions of all kinds com¬ 
mitted by the planters and their servants. 

4. The conduct of the police and the executive authorities 
towards the planters. 

6 . The conduct of the Missionaries and the causes of the 
late crisis. 

L It is undeniable that planters have gradually been ac¬ 
quiring the higher proprietary rights in land, inch as zermn- 
dari > lalookdari or pittni; or that they have been granted leases 
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of estates or portion^ of estates by the native zemindars, for 
terms varying from three to five, seven and ten years, renewable 
at these terms and often so renewed. The planter may acquire 
these rights in a perfectly fair and lawful manner. He bargains 
with the ryots to cultivate a certain quantity of Indigo for 
him; with this bargain the zemindar has no light to interfere. 
It is easy to see however that disputes may arise between 
planter and zemindar owing to this arrangement between plant¬ 
er and ryot. When these difficulties do occur they generally 
end in the planter taking a pntni or lease of the lands. Re- 
"ardino* the opposition said to be offered by zemindars to 
planters the evidence leads to the conclusion that the only 
difficulty experienced by the planter is that of settling the pe¬ 
cuniary'terms. Still it is not to be denied that opposition is 
offered and that rents arc demanded on leases which are some¬ 
times beyond what the plantci cau fanly collect. Lhfiicultics 
of other kinds may arise, but upon the whole looking to the 
statements furnished by planters, to the extent of lands now held 
bv them as well as to the general tenor ot the evidence, but one 
inference can be drawn, which is, that the actmirement of pro¬ 
prietary rights, of late so much coveted by planters, depends 
iaainlv on 'their tact and skill in negotiation, and on command 
of capital. The tenure of putnis, so often purchased by Eng¬ 
lishmen, has lately been rendered more secure. Formerly they 
were liable to be caneelled“on the sale of the superior or zemin- 
dari tenure for arrears of revenue. Now they can be registered 
under Act XL of 1859. For all purposes of power and influ¬ 
ence over ryots and security of cultivation the putni tenure can 
be made equal to that of the zemindar or talookdar whose con¬ 
nection with the estates ceases whenever a putni has been 
created. 

2 and 3* With reference to the relation of the planter to 
the ryot the evidence showed that the advances were in the 
instance given to ryots many years ago; and that iniiinou 
of fresh advances being given have not been numerous of late 
years. Tin ryot succeeding to his father’s jum > <( and becom¬ 
ing liable foi bis debts believes he is bound to iultii bus engago- 

meats and thus persuaded inio continuing the cultivation. 

planters urge that, strict supervision of the labour ot the ryots 
is indispensable, but that this supervision is not carried to such 
an extent as to become harassing to the ryot. ^ the ryots on 
the other hand say that they arc constantly goaded on tiii nei¬ 
ther their labou'r nor their time can be called their own. Jn 
considering these contradictory stal 
•keep in view the fact that the cultiv 


cuts it is necessary to 
on of Indigo, is not pro* 


to the ryot. This point is established by the evidence 
not only of rvots but of gentlemen who espoused the opposite 
interest." As to the collateral advantages which the ryots were 
said to enjoy on account of their connection with the planters 
the Commissioners could only learn as positive facts that two 
dispensaries had been established, one at Mulnath the other at 
Salgamnd i a, and a few vernacular schools. In many instances 
the^ryots have received loans from the planters without interest 
whe: * they could not otherwise have obtained them. Then 
there is the question of diminished rents. By this is meant 
not that the planter receives Irorn his tenants less rent than were 
t n by those from whom he derived his interest, but that he does 
not put in force his power to measure and assess the lands to 
the full amount legally permissible, and that he never calls on 
the ryots for those various payments which some of the native 
Zemindars, on some pretext or other, constantly demand from 
their tenants, on births, marriages, &e. The lands of the ryot 
arc selected as the planter may choose, nor are tho>e which the 
ryot would set apart for Indigo usually taken; and they are 
measured for their produce by a standard different from the 
usual Zeniindary or land measurement. Tins is looked upon 
by the rvots as a great grievance. The seed grown from the 
fumps of the plant is purchased by the planter at tour rupees 
a rnaund, whereas the market rate is much higher. All the 
defects of the system, inherent and incidental, all the faults 
which jab !v are to be laid at the door of either plant.) oi 
by their respective opponents, may be traced originally to one 
bare fact, the want of adequate remuneration . It is this that 
mainly renders the possession of lauded influence indispensa¬ 
ble to extensive cultivation, and it is owing to this that the 
planter liar to urge the ryot to plough and to sow, to weed and 
to cut, bv means little short of actual compulsion; it is this that 
brings out intfi strong relief the well-known defects of the na¬ 
tional character of the Bengali; that sharpens his cunning, ag¬ 
gravates his indolence, tempts him to procrastination, and fos- 
tens his proneness to concealment; it is this, in short, that ren¬ 
ders tilt whole relation between the two parties one prolonged 
and unhappy struggle in which Anglo-Saxon energy, prompti 
tude and pertinacity, are often almost baffled by that subter¬ 
fuge Vid evasion wiiich are the proverbial resources of the weak. 
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the manufacturers would be felt were the skill, outlay and en¬ 
terprise which are expended ou Indigo to be suddenly with¬ 
drawn. In a political aspect too the presence of the planters 
in tkc*country is highly valuable. 
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As to the power of the planters to offer more liberal and ad¬ 
vantageous terms to the producers, it. must, he borne in mind 
that a considerable portion of the indigo factories are working 
on borrowed capital and at a high rate of interest. Before the 
planter, so situated, can offer handsome terms and realise a fair 
profit he has to pay heavy interest on his debt and the annual 
outlay. The general rate of interest is not less than 10 percent, 
i iie mere manufacturing expenses average 20 rupees a mauud. 
The yearly outlay in cash in the district of Nuddea alone is es¬ 
timated at 18 lakhs of rupees, which is about 6 lakhs in excess of 
the Government revenue. Indigo docs not injure the soil: on 
t hur lands nothing but Indigo is suited for a first-crop, ami 
altogether, were it remunerative, it would he of service to ttu: 
agriculturist in the due rotatiou of crops. Such is the general 
aspect of the relation in which planter and ryot stand to each 
other. It is now necessary to consider those specific charges 
which have been brought against the plauteis. 


Of actual destruction of human life comparatively few cases 
have been proved of late years. Affrays carried out with preme¬ 
ditation on a large scale by means of hired clubmen are rare in 
some districts and in others unknown. As regards the burning 
of bazaars and houses, though vague reports of the occurrence 
of such acts have been circulated, no distinct cases were brought 
forward. The other charges of the demolition of houses, out¬ 
rages on women, &c., are equally without satisfactory proof. 
There remain then, of serious charges, those of kidnapping men- 
carrying off cattle, rooting up gardens, and*other offences; 
these practices being said to be habitual whenever i ots disobey 
orders issued from the factory. A number of distinct cases of 
seizing cattle, and more especially of kidnapping men were prov¬ 
ed by the evidence. Another charge w*as that extortions wore 
practised by the arnla or servants of the lactory. I hoM' etc iu- 
cilities for oppression of this kind on the part of i*ati\e • nU 
and there are difficulties iu the way of the ryot’s hiring a • m- 
plaint which lead to the assumption that this charge is not wi i- 
out lounilatiou, though accurate prooi is wanting. On i ie ’N hole 
then the relations between planter and ryot arc in a moi c unsa¬ 
tisfactory condition than arc those between plantei and 
1 dar. fhe system generally is in such a condition th.u \iou*nt 
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nviduals cant only work it by oppression and ill-usage and the 
best and most considerate cau gain credit only by the fact of 
their having worked it, not merely without producing any open 
manifestation of discontent, but even with some appearance of 
contentment and satisfaction on the part of the ryots. 

in the opium and salt monopolies advances are given 
and supervision is exercised by Government Officials, some 
of whom are not highly paid. Under the system of opium culti¬ 
vation the accounts are regularly adjusted, bad balances are 
cleared oft’ and the engagement on the part of ryots is perfectly 
free. For many years the poppy was the crop that paid the ryot 
best in Benares and Beliar but when the profits from other crops 
came up to this one thirty thousand cultivators in the Beliar 
agency threw up the cultivation in the course of a few years. This 
induced Government to raise the price paid to the ryot. The 
inference is plain; while the asscimis of Behar and Benares have 
been free agents in their choice the ryots of Bengal have practi¬ 
cally had no choice at all. 

4. The Police are, it is admitted, as, a body, liable to the charge 
of venality and corruption, and there can be no question that 
Indigo, like every other agricultural or mercantile pursuit, may 
suffer from the want of a really good police. The casevS in 
which the police are usually called on to interfere are those 
where lands are said to be sown or occupied forcibly. To pre¬ 
vent police officers from acting or reporting unfairly planters 
have, according to their own frank admissions, given money to 
them. 


As regards the attitude of the members of the civil ser¬ 
vice towards the planters the evidence shows that the charge of 
dislike which had been imputed to them is without foundation. 
The style of order which is held to be unfavorable to the 
.planters, and winch they object to as showing a regard for the 
protection of the ryot, and excluding any consideration of the 
contract he may have entered into, is best illustrated by the 
i'oilovmig proceeding of the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, the Ma¬ 
gistrate of Bara; et. 1 lie orders alluded to are these.— 
gj ace -the ryots can sow on their lands whatever crop thev like, 
no one can without their consent and by violence sow any other 
crop; ordered therefore, that the original petition be seut to the 
Deputy Magistrate of Mitterhaut, in order that he may send 
policemen to the ryots’ land to prevent any disturbances that 
. likely to ensue from any compulsory cultivation of their 
lanchs and instruct them that, if the laud is really that of the 
<wot ., not to allow any one to interfere with it. If the ryots wish . 
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sow indigo or anything else, the policemen will see that there is 
no disturbance ” 

The report goes on to say:—Xo\v these orders are strictly iu 
accordance with the law, which never intended that an execu¬ 
tive authority, Magistrate or Darogah, should premature!v de¬ 
cide on the fact of a contract; they were approved of by the 
Lieutenant Governor; and inasmuch as they were the subject 
of much comment at the time, and were considered unustmi," we 
must naturally infer that contrary orders, more favorable to the 
planters, had usually been issued by other Magistrates ; the 
more so as we find that an able and experienced Commissioner 
Mr. Grote, had disapproved of the above order, and had amend¬ 
ed it by the introduction of a provision to the effect that, it was 
not the intention of the order “that police protection should be 
given to such ryots as had entered into engagements with the 
factory, and were now on any pretext, holding back from their 
performance.” If this lias been the practice, as we understand 
and believe it to have been; if the planter in any part of the 
country (page 188 ) was in the habit of sending his uwa people 
with indigo seed to see that the ryot performed his part of lac 
contract; and if any ryot who held back on picas not examined 
into, nor capable of examination, was not deemed entitled to 
“ police protection,” (page 189,) we do not see how such a prac¬ 
tice and such orders could ever have been thought unfavourable 
to the interests of the planters. And, on this showing namely 
that the order of the Joint Magistrate of Baraset, though strict¬ 
ly legal, was of a novel kind, and not in accordance 0 with the 
usual practice, it is impossible for us to pronounce that anv un¬ 
fairness or ill-will to planters was habitually shown by the au¬ 
thorities ; on the contrary, their practice, as shown above, was * 
favourable to the planters and hardly fair to the ryot. So 
far from the charge of discountenancing and disliking the plant- 
ers being true, we believe the facts to be that Magistrates have , 
nut been sufficiently alive to the position of the ryots, and have 
oot accorded to them a due share of protection and support. It 
Ilot tuo mu <di to say, that had all Magistrates held the scale* 
c j taluMoe, a cultivation of the character w hu h wo ii.iw- 
( (<o \ shown indigo to bti would not have gone on for sno:. a 
length of time. The real truth we take to be'that, if anything, 
the bias of the Kngliah Magistrate has beeii unconsciously to- 
wards his countrymen, whom he lias asktd to his own table, or 
met in the hunting held, or whose houses helms personally visit- 
the supporteis of a system w 
delects, has been allowed to go on so long under 
* authorities, have hardly a right to complain of 
meat.” 
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Ae conduct of the Missionaries has been the subject of much 
discussion- anions' those interested in the Indigo question. -I*n; 
report savsThat ryots should ask these gentlemen for advice 
or even assistance, is, in our opinion, perfectly natural, lkey, 
the Missionaries, are thoroughly conversant with the languages. 
They mix freely with the people. They hold converse, with 
them on their highest interests, and they are not distracted, 
as other Europeans are seen to be, by the accumulation ot 
business, by the speculations of commerce, or by the pursuit ot 
trade. It would have been ungenerous and even unmanly tor 
Mr. Blurohardt and his colleagues to turn a deaf ear to the com¬ 
plaints of such ryots, especially when these very complamts ap¬ 
peared to them to form some hindrance to the attainment ot 
-he avowed objects of the Missionary calling. W e have, too, 
the distinct denial of these Reverend gentlemen, that they 
have, bv words or deeds, added any fuel to the excitement. On 
the contrary they have advised the ryots so obey the laws, to 
commit no illegalities, to sow indigo tins year, and, if oppressed, 
to appeal to the higher authorities. What more Christian or 
straightforward course could have been taken by meii in their 
situation, it is not easy to conceive. Indeed, the assertion that 
tlm refusal of the ryots to sow indigo has been produced by the 
preaching of Missionaries, is one entirely without foundation ot 
truth.” . 

The late extensive refusal to sow manifested by ryots m .Niui- 
doa and in other districts might have been manifested at any 
time, on any opportunity. There was every clement ripe aiu 
rcjwy tor such an outburst of popular feeling. 1 lie cultivation 
vvas virtually compulsory, in that no ryot could get free- vV hen 
the rvots discovered that Government.liad no direct Interest in 
the cultivation of Indigo, it is not surprising that they should 
proceed to act on this discovery. There is no reason to believe 
that the discontent was generally fostered either by zemindars 
themselves resident on the spot or by emissaries from Calcutta. 
The probability is that the Zemindars are much too fearful of 
general combination of ryots, as well as too jealous of any 
sihris of independence as likely to affect themselves to have given 
apv secret impulse or instigation to the peasantry. 

T u Report here saysIn our opinion it is extremely unrea ■ 
' , , lt tviliutc the sudden failure of an uusound system, 
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anes who told the people that they were free agents, if it could 

he grid with truth that greased cartridges wore only the p*oxi‘ 

.„Hte cause of a rebellion which had been silently gathering lor 


*SL 


misty,. 



•b’J 
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ears, if, ma) be >;m 1 with even more truth <li;«» written nr spok¬ 
en words widely circulated, mid only pointing out to the im»i 
wimt was per cetly cureer in ; II essentials, namedy, tiiai. if .< 
optional with them to taka udvauees or to refuse them, to ,. { , v 
indigo or not to S'' it, vr.re only the proximate cause ui the 
extensive refn>al to cultivate during this season M 

II. 


Litan ies required to he mdc in the system ns between un~ 
uufacturcr and producer sue/t as can, bt made hi the loads of 
concerns themselves. 


On this second division the report says 1t( As fl. gene- 
M‘ai prmciple, wo could almost desire that ail advances were 
aboLsiicd in every branch of trade, .and \.rr. . ransactions 
were for cash and in open market But as this consummation, 
however desirable, seems remote and improbable, ,;o could i• 
xvislx that indigo were contracted for in Bengal, ^ it is under 
the system described by Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, o: in the w »v 
that cocoons are purchased for the si k filatures by the agenry 
ot Paihars , or contractors, as expounded by the Rev. Mr. Hill, 
or under the system by which substantial kkaitadurs ayr^e to 
cultivate th^ poppy for Government. B buying from mc r f eib- 
tivatois, who giovv the plant as a speculation, be npfc,possible, 
owing 10 the competition of rival Concerns, or tothechar. t u m 
the people, we should certainly prefer a system in which the Eu¬ 
ropean manufacturer should look to a substantial contractor to 
prow so many bundles lor him, or should take an influential 
(jantidar or head ryot, corresponding to the hitafradar of 
the poppy in Bclmr. Such a man would bind himself m de¬ 
liver so many bundles of indigo, to be awn where and 
how he might choose, at tiie lactory, within a given time, at 
a price to Oc agreed on between the parties, auconhi^ to the 
stale of the ulftrket In such a bargain ther * would be none 
ot tnc oviU attendant on the rgotti m stem, whore ti e c;i{ abili 
ties ot < v< i v agi ieull w ist mti>f be >erut nuM-t! by j lai-tr r 
natuially mxious to make toe most ot Insure;; for . nit i\:i! mo. 
kits In. y ot :ht above plans, it appear* to us, Mould »•.* iu Uno 
* serious causes ot complaint. But if lo se be mu povsi de, 
or not possi dr m ring tino , v * di dd roomumond the t 1 ntc* » 
serioudy :> « ou^idm wln-thm a - .,wm <n. tin datus * 1 1 Iml 
existent u JLirhuo. hr um fVuvboh', It at thm tin '/op 
should be vi lued on the ground, a J ■ iid b according an 
entimate, then auu uic;e in; do, mid a <1 aftilicuhou of the e , p : . 

V' c ate not at all cov ( ivd that i»*»' « uhivuinu i l> a 14 
the sourer oi tnuth prolu to the ryot, or hat t is md. j, 


.» i 
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amendment. But it has one merit; the general excln 
bad balances of one year from die ryot’s account of 
the next. Matters are wound up every season. The planter 
has two or three different prices put on the various kind i of 
crops, and even if the result be a total failure, the advances 
of three rupees a bcrgnli are considered as the ryot’s dues for 
the occupation of his land and for the labour of his bullocks. 
The obvious danger of such a system, if introduced into Bengal, 
would be the temptation to the ryot, who had received two 
rupees advances, to remain idle, or to cultivate rice and not 
indigo, or to evade his contract in some way. But we think 
this" danger is easily avoided, wherever a really fine crop of 
imli"-o is” sure to be paid for by the planter at a really remune¬ 
rative price. Failing the above three systems, we think nothing 
icinains for ns but to suggest improvements in the Bongai sys- 
tern as it stands.'' 


1 st. Contracts should he of the simplest possible kind com¬ 
patible with a due definition of the engagement and liability. 
There Giouhl be a strict annual adjustment of'accounts. Cou- 
tr: cts should be drawn out for twelve months, and should not 
be renewed if the ryot shows himself incapable of meeting his 
gageraents. 

2 nd. The stamp paper should be provided at the expense of 

the factory. 

3 rd. The land for ]ndigo should be selected by the planter- 
and rvot mutually, and the size of the beegah should correspond 
to the Government beegah of 1-1,4 .square feet, or to the local 
zemindary beegah. 

* 

4 th. The expense of delivering the plant should be borne by 
the factory and not by the ryot. 

5 th. Means should be taken to ensure a fair measurement or 
■mount of the plant delivered by the ryot. • 

fplt. The ryot should be charged nothing for seed. 

h. The ryot should be allowed to s - .v a cold weather Crop 
after the indigo or to grow seed from the stump#. 

v 8*., The accounts for ren - should be kept separate fiom the 
necoanbi for indigo : wherever practical » 



■ 
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III. 

Changes in tk« laws or administration such as ran onir / originate 
and be carried out by the Legislate and Executive Authorities. 

The points which engaged iho attention of the Com mE-urn ms 
were these :— 

1. The vesting planters or zemindars with tlie powers of Ho¬ 
norary Magistrates. 

*2. The establishment of more sub-divisions. 

The reform of the police and the security of property • 

The working of I ho Civil Courts. 

Act X. ot’ 1859. 

The appointment <f a Special Commissioner. 

7. The laws for breaches of contract. 

AYith regard to the first point the Commissioners doubt the 
expediency of vesting planters or Zemindars with the powers of 
tt* . ,\t Tin. vom.piIv n mill tin iv sub-div^nm* 


3 . 

4. 


5. 

0 . 


Houorarv Magistrates. The remedy is to multiply subMivisrtma 
ami Magistrates as tli% Executive Government may thi.d. hi. 
T i,. 3rd point is the reform ot the police, ihis can only a a 
Better pay may have the eflect of at.r . 
hotter set of men. The now code of civil procedure ..us by- 
found to shorten delay in conducr.iuK judicial busu.es*. In... 
the ii'-'.v code should be o worked by a lull complement of 
Woousiifs wlu» would try the hulk ot such eases is mattei loi 
li,o consideration of the Executive Government m communica¬ 
tion with the Suddcr Court. 


With regard to the oth point, the working ot Act X. of 18ol l , 
the report say? :— 

“ We consider, however, that this valuable and compreliensi'. 
Act w.s passed after a very full and protracted m au^ioo 
Many persons were consulted on its provisions. It has not bd“ 
much more th oi a year in operation. V ilhout qn n.mu .1 ■- 
siiivB to the neglected tomtits ot Bengal the nudistuiuct | *»i 

siou of their ancient rights, wherever such h• .e not ■■ r 

dim d. L .okiuK to these fads, w. are not p.. p •> -< l< ’ ‘ l “ 
any rceoinnni. ialiou iu favour of any change m 
considering the hcopo, object, and ium • <>• u , 

th, v. mhl. due to tmiin.ony on this head, ua thud. .... . U- . 
justified in pointing out to His Honor, that i « 
mveuienco should arise Iron, a ,v 

tUn puuctiml called ion pf tenth, the payment oi l m ic 

» G i 


n\' 

ml 


»;inH 
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and the consequent curity of landed property, it. 
arUe iu connection with this Section XL, and we would 
i espeeti’uli> suggest that the working of this Section and of 
Section VI. should be very carefully watched. And if there 
hon’d he anv difficulty in the realization of rents, we should 
hope that, as the power compelling the attendance of tenants has 
heeu withdrawn, every assistance may be given to landholders 
by supplying them with a sufficient number of officers to try 
such cases celerity. 1 ' Respecting the 6th point the report 

says. ~ The majority (namely the President, Mr. Sale and Baboo 
. C. M. Chatterjee) arc unable to recommend the appointment of a 
Special Commissioner or of a special ©las - of officers with powers 
different from those exercised by the ordinary tribunals and 
authorities, for the settlement of Indigo disputes. We think 
that the want which that office is intended to supply would be 
better met any where by more numerous sub-divisions, a well- 
organised pi dice, and an active executive officer at the head of 
the whole of the district.” 


<SI 


The majority of the Commissioner^ believe that the continu¬ 
ance ut Act Xf. of 1860 or any summary law at all, seems ob¬ 
jectionable, ami that registration or anytaefc that complicates 
engagements or fetters the free agency of the contracting parties 
is also inexpedient; that a really good system needs the support 
I * ncit .or of registration nor of summary and special laws or 
measures, and that such measures would do nothing more than 
P r pP u p - Lad system or cloke its defects. 

The repo; 1 «ays in conclusion: -“however highly we may 
‘ ,u; the y '-cnee t»i Europeans in the interior of this country , or 
(lovpiy regret the injury which -coins to threaten a large amount of 
or urgently do-ire to meet the wishes of tiie manufac- 
• ere of a valuable staple, we still feel that there are considera¬ 
tions which au; paramount to all mercantile interests, to all 
political expe^: nicy, and to all material advantages, however 
specious in theory or imposing in effect. These are the simple 
consideration^ of justice anu truth ; of justice to t*io population 
whose complaints demand a hearing; and of truth, because we 
d-ire that the real facts should be clearly stated and widely 
known. Wc, the majority, feci that we owe a duty to the Go- 
vermnent that has appointed us, to the body of planters, who 
Vivo been working unfortunately on an unsound system, to the 
. * a and thoughtful members of the English community, but 
especially to a Gtyc portion of the natives, who, we areijliL look 
v some anxiety for our Report.” 


;\ f <sl 

Minnie by .Ur. 'Temple concurred in by Mr. Ifergugson. 

In this minute Mr. Temple points out that, if the cultivation 
of Indigo were relinquished ami rice cultivated in its stead 
the price of grain would f.,11 to such an extent as would injure 
landholders and cultivators and might affect ultimately the Go¬ 
vernment revenue ; that judicious concession is the best policy 
for the planter to adopt towards the ryot; that the Police should 
be thoroughly reformed; that Act XI. of 1860 should be mode 
permanent with certain modifications ; that legal provision should 
be made for registering ; that a breach of a registered contract to 
cultivate Inrbgo should be made punishable by a Magistrate; 
and that a Special Commissioner should be appointed. 

Minute by Mr . Ftrgusson. 

Mr. Fergusson dissents from the Report on ^lic ground that 
the language and tone of it tend to give a coloring and to lead 
to conclusions not proved from the facts ; that when the question 
between planter and ryot is put oil a more satisfactory foot¬ 
ing, not only Europeans hut also Native Gentlemen should he 
appointed Justices of the Peace with limited jurisdiction ; and 
that it tends to disturbUhe acknowledged principles of a Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, lo this minute the other Commissioners 
reply by a few brief remarks. 

The Appendix contains several papers being on the subject of 
the Indigo enquiry. 

The number of Europeans who are recorded as Siuldcr Pro¬ 
prietors in Bengalis 246. ihey have 667 estates, paying an aver¬ 
age sudder juiuma of Its. 10,84,509. There ate 92 who uphold 
439 Pul dies paying a juinma of ils. 6,79,882. During tlm 
last 3 years 289 estates were sold for arrears of rev yue. 
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'e Appendix further contains an abstract of Replies to 1 
Planters, sent out by the Commission. A Compai atjvil 
Siatemcut shewing the Fluctuations or Rise in the Price of 
Articles of (ordinary use and consumption and in the remuncra-JJ 
tiou of Labour in the years 1855 and 1860 in Districts in 
which Indigo cultivation is carried on ; a Statement shewing the 
instances in which laud has been sold under decrees of Pour s 
within the last 3 y *ars in 6 districts; statements shewing Un 
accounts ami agreements of Rvots with Planters; a Statement 
sle wing the number of serious offences connected with Iudip. 
planting in the last 5 years ; a petition to Sir T. Metcalfe mI 
1-835 of merchants and planters ; minutes b;> the late Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. J. M. MacLeod and a letter from the C 
of Directors on the subject; papers illustrating the system o, 
Indigo in Tirhoofc and the North West, the cultivation and 
manufacture of Opium, and the production of salt, and a lelii r! 
from tlie Kev. Dr. Duff, discussing the subject of vernacular* 
education as the chief remedy for rhe evils disclosed by tlie 
whole enquiry. 
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EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BOMBAif. 

1859-60. 

Tnr report on the trade of Bombay for 1859-60 is drawn if 
as belorc by Mr. Spooner, Reporter Genera). Prefixed to the 
tabular statennmts, of wliich 1 lie report mainly consists, aiv »t 
few introductory remarks on the sia: of the trade of Bumbuya 
This hade had been l:d>ouring umit r very high rates of dut *■ 
Up to -March 1859 the duty on good- was 5 per cent., ( apt 
in a lew cases in which it was 10 p r cent., while flu. duty ol 
Luo was 1 Rupee per gallon, and on spirits 1 *• Rupees per gal- 
> >n. After 14th March D59 the rate of duty, as a general 
rule, war raided to 10 per cent., and in some "cases to^O per 
‘ijt. The duty on wine was raided to 2 Rupees on spirits to 
JUtpecs 3, and on beer to 4 anna- per imperial gallon. On mid 
nftc.r the 20th February 1860, all 20 per cent, duties wm 
v<*<iuccd to J0 pci cent., except t! u on tobacco ; while wool, 
aw hides, ijax, hemp, &r., were ordered to be admitted free n» 
flutv both. n import and export. Ih duts m salt etro o is 
ixiiscd to 2 K up ecs per Indian inaund 'Jin* report is di v hhw| 
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1. and II. 
BOMIUV. 


The total Value of Imports in 1859-60 waaRupees 19,87,49,006, 
whereas in the preceding year the value amounted tu, Rupees 
18,38,15,410, showing an increase in tiie value of Imports 
to the extent of Rupees 1,49,34,496. There was an increase ii* 
Merchandize to the extent of forty-seven lakhs 4 Rupees; 
in Treasure to the extent of one crore of Rupees ; while in 
Horses there was a decrease of about nine-and-a- half lakhs of 
Rupees. 

idle Imports from the United Kingdom, Aden, Malabar. 
Canara, Cutch, and Guzerat showed* an increase to an extent 
of altogether Rs, 1/22,21,623 G‘which Rs. 69,44,34V was from 
the United Kingdom The principal items of this increase 
wore, in Beads, Kg. 3,03,806; Co n, Its. 5,193.172; Cotton Goods, 
LI; Malt Liquor, IG 1,30,415; Metals, Rs. 
15,21,948 ; Military Stores, 1G. In,75.241 ; Railway M Ocrhl , 
Iv . 6,54,957 ; and Woollens, Its. 2.98,469. 

In the year under review the Trade from Hamburg was enti* ' 
new, the value of Imports from that Port being as follow— 


1, Books and Stationary 


IU 

Value. 

32,235 

2. Cotton Goods 

... - 

)) 

12,880 

3. Glass-were. 


n 

■ >2,41 h 

4, Manufactured Metals 


n 

17,7 >2 

5, Wax and Wax Candles 


» y 

12,333 

G, Sundries 

... 

n 

■ 40,74!* 


The doorcase in Imports amounted to Rs. 84,10,81 wle-n 
vr ; chiefly owing to a decrease m one-third in the \ nine of un * r: • 
H from China. v 


i ho total value of Kxports in 1859 60 was Rs. If. ' L J 
bving 45.54,209 less than in 1858 59. The items were * 
follows:-— 


Merchandize 

Hordes 

Treasure 


1859-60. 

(Opium ... Rs i 73,97,790} 
(Other Goods ,, 945.30,558 j 

f “ 


1U 14 19.2*,5 is 


Total Rupees 
■j ll 
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Allows a decrease .of. Up. 16,77,387 In merchandize and 
1- Li . 26,76,912 in treasure. The quantity of opium exported 
was 62,7727 chests, valued at Its. 1446 per chest. 

The increase in exports was chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and the Straits. The total increase was I s. 65,00 537 I e 
, : „n,,=e vas chiefly to China, the Persian Gulf and France. J ; >c 
total decrease was Rs. 84,31,409. The decrease in exports to 
China was only in opium to the extent u. i\s. 90,60,42-. 


During the year 639 square rigged and 0,967 native 

rra ft arrived at Bombay and 635 square rigged vessels and 5431 
v, - raft departed. The rly the same numbers as 

the previous year. The chief increase was m the native crcfu 

The ‘tonnage arriving was 6,72,960} and departing 6,/7,290. 


wi.p nuantitv of cotton imported at Bombay during the year was 
sLwlSi*lb* .nd the value, calculat-jd 

bay Candy of 784 lbs. avoirdupois, was Rs. 4,73,58,451. Ijimng 
.i J Tireccdino- year the quantity imported was 28,77,88,51 -bs 
,f the value 'of Rs. 4,27,04,917. The cotton is chiefly exported 

. ; 10 64 017 lba. valued at Its. 5,30,o/,i/u. J-iie 

«port''.f'ootou for flee ye». U SW1,76,685 Ita triu. 

1.1 at tie. .1.03.92,031. The. wnort dur,n S the year t-a» 

tt.tiv 20,69,15,874 lbs. valued at 11s. .i,Jo,7o,ooj. 


The Cu’.oms revenue increased from Rs. 61 69,JOO in 
■s;,8to Rs. 97,12,500 in the year under report, i hw was 
owing to the increased rates of duty. 

Mr. Spooner remarks: — 


With reference to this 


• The results of the season shew that the sudden raiding of the . 
a of import Duty from a moderate to au exceedingly high 

J J __ a j. »d/ i variAfo v v * • 


c-tv from 5 per cent, to 20 per cent., is not a very politic 
„ easuVe. and that while it may cause distrcss to the honest trad- 


asuiv, • *■— * • c a t 

. I >es (rive n. corresponding increase ot revenue to uo- 

' r 11 ,vH ' « nt i 5 q the end it becomes necessary tc reduce the r , e 

vermiicnr, « iAU 

of duty.” 

Avnnrt duty is only 3 per cent There was a decrease 

. •* ; 'p " oI - „ r t' K; loe liable to duty which was not owing to 

; i llu , - . *l,c (histoms Laws, but solely to the usual 

any alteration in ^ - 

fluctuations in tnide. 

Th „ following is the Price Current of Merchandize in Bom 
b.tV dun)'* the year. 


Numbers. 



i' Alkali sSajeekhar) 
A lofcrt. Socotra 
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U'\iE\Y PKIC 1 CTKUEXT OF MERCHANDIZE. 

For the Yi or 1859-60. ending 3o£A Ayril 1860; _ 


H .-.v Sold. 


Per cwt. 


; \ -sa foetid a 


>T 

! 4 Betelnut, Aelc-:i. 


» 

\ J „ Malabar 


>» 

5 Brimstone, Count! > 


yy 

; ) OjCaniphor, China 

••• ! 




Per bolt. 

Kuropa ... 



b*»(J . hnieal 


Per lb. 

9 C ube, Talabav... 


Per cwt. 

j . M iX'ha ... 


» 

; i0*Cosda«e, Euiwpe 

... 

w 

li'.CottoT^C ••can... 

... 

Pci candy. 

i ! ■» Cutcii ... 

... 

yy 

<4uaeiat.. 

... 

>’ 


... 

yy 

•; 2 CV>w>‘. *..*** 

... 

P r lb 

jil? nhanus' T cth 

.... 

Per cwt,. 



tr~ 

;lf»' -aJis. V retsu ... 

.. * 

V*- 

(IP* Ginger, M alat«r 


« ft 





Lov.«:st Price. 


Highest Price. 


1 i c 50 Oct. 

•" -'•*) Api l 

l 1859 Dec. 

I » Joiy 

1 May 
i860 Jan. 
; lbo9 July 


Its. a. p.i 

1 '4 9| 1859 May 
25 16 3 Deo. 


50 
' 4 
8 
6 

50 


8 7.1860 April 

r, lb „ Jan. 

1 c. 1859 Nov. 

■ . 
4 1 Jan. 


I860 April 

t ?> 

11859 
j 1860 

ib59 
i860 




>> 
yy 
* V 

'1859 

T 


8 0 

„ 8 0 
June J 13 
March 22 3 
May 31 0 

April 14 0 
Feb. 100 6 
A M il 100 0 

Feb. 120 0 
March 104 0 
May 20 
Julv 249 
M* r 37 


June 


0 
9 
8 

30 0 
8 1 


01859 

<' „ 

O' >j 
1 1860 
8 1839 
0 „ 

0 ,, 

0 ^ 
o; , 

<>! „ 
01860 
1 „ 
o ; „ 

C „ 
c , 


Us. A. 

1 15 
30 0 
64 3 
5 2 
10 15 
9 8 
122 0 


Total. Quantity 
Imported. 


Total Quantity’ 
Exported. 


i\ 

8 

9 

i 

v 

10 


14,052 

1,100 

1,448 

93,363 

6,008 

759 


Oct. 

J uly 

Sept. 

Jan. . 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 


ft 

April 


lb. 


9 0 
15 *0 
2 1 0 | ' 
24 3 11; ) 

36 14 lj $ 
20 0 0 , 
137 0 <>; 
140 0 0- 

01 


, Bolts, yds. cwt. 
j 7,407 6G3 499 
1,50,353 
30,495 

5,671 
1,05,559 
68,250j 


Bolts. 

291 


869 

676 

5,762 

125 

2b0 

cwt. 

8 

23,050 

34,560 


142 

0 

O' 

45,7691 

.i 

20 

0 

■oj 

....J 

• 35. ; 

399 

9 

<• 

Sfr’ ’ 

4,91*1 i 

32 

s 

■8»j4{ 

1,437 

30 

0 

oj 

5467, 

37,131 i 

9 

8 

4 

12,0071 

10,633 ,i 







o 





























Ail: 


How SMd. 


.17 Gtm^ 


Ammoniac 
i A mbit 
I Benj train 
! C’ni val 
Myrrh 

\ * Olihamun 


P<5T C\vt 


ilS.Onmiiee 
: 10. IIetnp 
20 ludi^o, Cutcb 


Per 100 Pier* s. 
Per cwt. 


ISV&lBULd— 




1 ! 


■ Anchor 


! 


Copper, Bolt . 
Japan 


I 


. Nails , 

, Platte ...j 

Raised Bottoms 
, Sheathing 

, Sheet.! 

t * Tiles. j 

’ Iron, Sv.edi.-h, Bar ... 
.. British ... 


i ! 


L - v< t Price 


Highest Price. 


Total Quantity 
Imported. 


,1850 May 


I „ May 
11860 Jan. 
j .. Feb. 

; „ Apni 


Rs. A. 

13 S 

14 0 

68 1 
81 15 
25 4 
14 0 


P.| 

0:1860 April 
0.1859 Oct. 

01860 Jan. 
3, „ April 
3; 1650 June 
0; „ May 


1 1 -50 Sept. 22 12 
I860 April 7 5 

i „ „ 210 0 




1859 June 
„ May 


May 

June 


June 


Rs a. V 

13 8 0 

14 8 0 

75 10 10 
84 10 11 
36 14 
21 0 


Total Quantity 
Exported. 


0;1S60 March 26 
4:1850 June 8 
0 1860 April 210 


6 8 
68 0 
60 0 
49 8 

63 12 

64 4 
63 12 
03 12 

Is60 March 63 8 

April 8 1 

4 0 


0,3o,6d,0 i 

6 | 

0, 


f 






0] 1859 Nov. 
0 I860 April 

oj >» 

d| »> ;» 

0> „ 

01859 June 
2 1660 Feb. 
10.1859 Dec. 


8 0 0 
68 0 0 
CO 0 0 

54 0 0 
71 12 0 
73 0 0 
71 12 0 
71 12 0, 
66 8 0 ! 

8 5 4 1 

5 3 8; 


86 
4,445 
3,507 
1,761 
1,423 
8,757 
cwt 
»3,838 
1,85 
1,064 


193 
1,500 
668 
1,155 
1,138 
12,966 
cwt. 
14,60,333 1,227 
35,375 
1,159 


<§L 


t I 

I 


4,967 

1,093 

12 ! 


7,979; 

31,869 

19,122 

66,700 

2,53.400 


CTi 

O 


,.i - 


no: 

50 ! 


10,329 
2,35fi> 
17,500 
4> ,440 






























H<»op, 

Si .» 

Rod or IVi;t 

„ Sheet. 
Quicksilver 
j Spelter 

Steel. British ... 
i ! » Swedish . . 

Tin Plates 

| * L--d, \ vr anti Sh ?et 

i : „ j:«i 

I „ V bite ... 

J22 Misk . 

ji^Opiuin 

l‘J4 P.vehuck. or Or J.ite 


„ 11359 Pee 

„ I860 Aftfil 

„ 1^59 Jmta 

„ 'i860 Feb. 

. fjjL „ 1859 Doc. 

„ 1860 April 

„ * ;i859 July 

Per box of 1 25 siu M 1860 A pril 
Per cwt. 1 1859 June 


Per lb. 
Per chest. 
Per cwt. 
Per barrel. 


•I860 A.‘vil 

1859 a:W 

1860 Feb. 1 
1859 June 

i „ Oct. 



0 I860 
0 1859 

m „ 

0 I860 
Ji 1859 

I860 

0 1859 
(I860 
1859 

O'I860 
0 1859 
9 I860 
0 1859 


Raw c li 


iUdvakiig^er, I-t. sorl 
■ . xiock, iini sort 

Chtiiu, lot 

2nd mi t 

1 B llS&Qlh 

: y, Kbuh. .•> 
r 2SRhc i-oiled 
.29Sulil< *Ck 

30* Saffron R i.‘ • ;i i 
.. Europe 
31* aLaa ruoniac 
32 SaP|* re 


Per lb. 
»? 

Tf 

M 


i860 April 4 lO (,1860 


'1859 

I „ 

iiano 


Per bag of 168 lb? 1859 
Per e?vt. I860 

Per lb. ;1859 

Per W 1. I860 

ih/ Uof 163 lbs. . „ 


Jmie 

Cot, 

April 

•*> 

May 

Jan. 

May 

J une 

Jan. 

April 


6 


o 

16 

i 

11 


6 3 
6 8 


8 12 
15 o 


1859 


5 I860 

sl „ 

5 1 859 
0 9 t); „ 


5 1860 
o r. „ 
B 6, f| 

5 10 ' 

8 Oil 8 59 




April 

6 

2 

0 


Oct. 

10 

0 

0 


May 

5 

M 

11 


April 

6 

4 

0 


May 

137 

o 

7 


>? 

14 

0 

0 


Feb. 

11 

14 

0 


» 

12 

0 

0 


May 

14 

0 

0 


Jan. 

12 

4 

0 


Nov. 

15 

12 

0 


June 

11 

8 

0 


A pril 

40 

0 

0 

Oct. 1. 

,375 

0 

0 

Jan, 

15 

11 

9 

May 

7 

8 

0 


March 

5 

. 1 

10' 

) 

July 

5 

14 

4' 

Jan. 

7 

12 

10 y 

j? 

May 

7 

6 

6 

6 

lli 

6 

I 

;J 

Nos r . 

0 

11 

0, 

Dec. 

10 

8 

oj 

A pril 

21 

13 

8i 


5 

0 

o; ) 

>i 

P2 

8 


M arch 

1 

13 

0 

J ujy 

13 

0 

o' 


8,525 
M ,7 i 2 
43,200 
47,457 
2,424* 
60,818 
6,264 
17,862 


4,575 
2,232 ) 
1.2971 ] 


12,98,551 j 

i 

1,36,140; 


4,508' 

104! 



<SL 

, 2,819 
1,641 
' 1,10,280 
2,682 
2,298 
6,123 
3.702 
1,007 


711 
1,392 
3 

32,7721 

7,779 


1,20,315 


64.278 

346 

1,177 j 

128 j 

87,380 


,x 


■i 
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Aitiok i* | How Sold. 


Lowest Fi ice. 


Highest Price. 


|S3!SaDd»l Wood ... 
$ 1 Senna, Garbled ... 
35 Sharkfiiis 

36$raeE4— 

) 

! ' Cardamoms 

I Gasski. 

tTves ... 

Mace ... 
Nutmegs 
; l\ppci. Malabar 
» Malay ... 

|37 Sugar— 


Bengal . 

China ... 

Candy ... 

38 Tar * . 

39 Tea, Hy.-. n and Green 
i4 iTortoise shell ... 

|41 Tu im ric .L 

'42 Wool .! 


Per owt. 


1P59 Sept. 
iStk> Feb. 
I860 May 

{ 


Per lb. 
Per cwt. 
Per ib. 

U 

Per cwt. 


Per cv. t. 

Pei- quarter tubs. 
Per ban 
Per 4 picuL 
Per lb. 

Per cwt. 

Per candy. 


Total Quantity Total Quuntit 
Imported. ‘ Exported 


Bs* A. P. I\S. A. P.' 

22 13 81860 April 26 11 5| 

8 8 0 „ Mar. 9 0 0j 

47 8 0 „ April 55 0 Oi 


»» 

June 

165 

O 

o, 

March: 

222 

9 

0* 


I860 

A pril 

0 

5 

3.1859 

Oct. 

0 

fi 

4 


[1859 

July 

14 

2 

101ft GO 

Feb. 

18 

7 

9 


|1860 

April 

0 

10 

0 1859 

Nov. 

0 

12 

0 



» 

0 

12 

0 1860 

Feb. 

0 

14 

0 



yy 

16 

8 

7 1859 

Oct. 

18 

0 

0 

> 


Feb. 

17 

9 

™ » 

May 

18 

0 

1 


1659 

July 

20 

S 

0 „ 

Oct. 

26 

0. 

Oj 

1 

) 


Aug. 

17 

11 

10 I860 

M arch 

19 

2 

c 

i 

! » 

July' 

7 

6 

0;185» 

Oct. 

9 

s 

0 

! »» 

Sept. 

13 

8 

0, „ 

May 

19 

8 

0 


• i860 

April 

37 

8 

9 „ 

Oct. 

60 

0 

0 


s „ 

March 8 

0 

0 I860 

Feb. 

12 

0 

0 


1 

Jan. 

4 

4 

i 

May 

5 

11 

5 


jiS59 

July 

142 

8 

0 1860 

. 

162 

8 

0 



<SL 


19,054 

5,436 

6,912 


1,918 
3,98,05b 
27,441 i 
57,388} 
77,923; 

67,147 


3,08,7001 

33,608 

.! 

8,998 
5,2381* 
6.208 
6,051! 


10,706 

2,112 

784 


1,240 

2,69,233 

7,479 

7,637 

9,488 

14,212 


1,06,105 

19,387 


4,188 
2,960 
14,481 
° 4,951 


4— 

:n> 

CO 
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T'ic continental Government Ports within the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency are fifty in number, of which 12 are in the Guirerat 
division and 32 in the Konkan division. The amount of import 
customs received in such of the ports as cairy on .iade with 
forci'M ports or with Indian ports beyond the limits of the Bom¬ 
bay presidency was Its. 29,1)33, the' amount of Export customs 
was Its. 1,94,280, making a total sum of Its. 2,24,214. The im¬ 
port customs duty is chiefly levied on cocoanuts seeds, timber, 
salt and salted fish, and is very trifling, only in a few portsi ex¬ 
ceeding Its. 2000 per annum. The export duty is chiefly 
levied on salt. These results show an increase in the import 
trade of the continental ports as compared with the previous 
year, which is owing partly to increased rates of duty and part¬ 
ly to larger imports of cocoanuts, copra, seeds, salt, provisions, 
stones and timber. 


IV. 

Kurrachec .—The number of square rigged vessels, steamers 
and native craft .which arrived at this t ring the year w .s 

1009 with an aggregate tonnage of 83,503-j against is 

with a tonnage ot 18,1* 7 the previous year. I he depart.; us 

w. v« 822 vessels with a tonnage of t>9.*40f. The total i» .•■•rts 
of Kurraebee were valued at Us. 43,01,342 and the expoitsat 
18,79,046. 


Miscellaneous. 

y v j r . Spooner is obliged to repeat what he stated in his last 
report that the principal wants of Bombay are, enlarged Cu- 
tom JIouso premises, extended wharfage and quay accommoda¬ 
tion with covered sheds, warehouses on a very large c mo, mi 
improved description of cargo boats an improved system o 
lanwinc* cargo so that it may be landed at fan and motion.ic r - • 
and without tlie delays and obstacles which at. pre-ent au, »"> 
docks for ships requiring repairs or requiring t l, e exami 
and over-hauled. 


The following table exhibits the steady iiwrca-o of the 

t«,n Bombay ami the United Kingdom. U'u'.ovc'. 


between Bombay ami 
investments are not inclnJeu 


of the tra lc 

ntuent 
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1 cars. 

Imports. 

. 

Exports ami Re- 
Exports. 

' ■' 

__ 1 

1855-56 .. 

3,19,53,124 

3,41,37,807 

1550*57 . 

3,74,41,910 

4,43,04,909 

1857-58 . 

4,33,36,397 

4,42,29,740 

1858-59 . 

6 19,85,914 

4,84,65,442 

1859-60 . 

1 

6,90,26,303 

5,18,40,725 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 


1858-59. 

T-U Report on Public Instruction in the Lower I’rovim-es 
lor lho vcar 1858-59 was submitted to Goverument on the 4th 
July 1 859 by Captain W. N. Lew, Officiating Director ol 1 ubl.c 

J1 ’C C r:;i university Entrance Examination was held in 
March 1859. The number of candieatos was 7tr> ; !ai-t year 
it was only -101. Of the 706 candidates 107 i . « " - 

p; v ]Vi »< and 236 in the 2nd Division. Plus satisfactory 
W as partly owing i< the standard having been soraewlut 
lowered. Of tlu- 706"candidates 502 came up from Government 
l(-hoo!r> and 17 6 from aided and private “ehuol?. Examinations 
University Degree- in the faculties . f Arts ami Law were 
, 'u v, ii and April. In Arts ihero were 20 candidates 
■ "(I in Law 21 ; of the former 10 pa ,ed and of iho hif*'-r 
\' 1 Q.’ pi,ose who obi lined tbe Decree of II A. 7 were from 
the W-sidency College. J from 131 hop’s College, 1 from tbe 
; f j?.. ee Church Institution and one the Head Mantel 
ot * In A: led School. The three who passed for B. L. were 

h 'T\ » oftf/e of Registrar of the Calcutta University was thrown 
>1 w/irp ci wT H'/cc! m Educational work. * 

v" Colleges, of llooghly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Bcrhampou 

.,,i he lWideney College were iu a healthy state. In tl.w»* 
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lency 


ishnaghur and Berhampore, howjever, there was a deficient 
students in the 3rd and 4th year, and instructions were 
issued that the students of these classes should, if they wished 
it, be transferred to the Presidency and llooghly Colleges on 
the same terms as to fees as they enjoyed in their respective 
institutions. Lhe sum of Rs. d,000 was devoted to the erection 
of a temporary building for the Berhampore College. The re¬ 
establishment ot the Professorship of Geology in the Presidency 
College was sanctioned by Government. The Anglo-Persian 
Department of the llooghly College was amalgamated with the 
Collegiate Schotfl. The proposal to divide the Sanskrit College 
into a College proper and a Collegiate school was sanctioned, 
and the carrying out of the alterations was intrusted to Profes¬ 
sor Cowell. No orders were received on the subject of the 
ab dition of the Madrissah and the substitution for it of 
two or more chairs in the Presidency College for the Arabic 
Language. It was ruled by the Government of Bengal that 
no student of the Primary Class, Medical College, shalfbe con¬ 
sidered qualified to be examined for or to hold any Government 
appointment until he shall have graduated at the College. 

The Zillali schools were almost all in a satisfactory state. Those 
at Cuttack, Howrah, Ooterparah and Bancoorah were raised 
to the status of 1st grade schools. The operation of the verna¬ 
cular schools was almost the same as during former years, except 
that they were somewhat contracted by the lapse of grant- 
in-aid from various causes incident to the system, and they were 
not extended on account of the restrictive order of the Home 
Government“ we desire that you will bear iu mind the ^rcat 
financial difficulties to which we are now exposed, and^thafc 
you will not on any account sanction any increase of expenditure 
in any part of India in connection with education without our 

authority previously obtained.” Acting upon this communication 
the Government declined to sanction the establishment of model 
Vernacular Schools, Vernacular scholarships and other measures 
of progress in Cuttack, until further instructions wee received. 

At this point the report notices the correspondence between 
^be Government of Bengal and the Government of India on the 
subject ot grants-in-aid. \JLr. Halliday, the late Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, understood from the despan h of 1854 that 
the Home Authorities wished the grant du-aid jystem to he 
applied to schools of all kinds, reaching down to 
class of schools established for the mass of the pen 
Government of India on the other hand did,not thii 
tabic to extend the system so far down in the t 
llalliday was of opinion that the cheapest kind of eel 


th 


e 


lower 
de. The 
k it advi- 
de. Mr. 
tools for 
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,/would cost lls. 20 a month, whereas the Government 
ol ., lE Jj a were "led to understand that this was not the lowest 
cost at which they could be maintained. Mr. Ilalliday expressed 
his views on the subject in a minute written in 1854, bemre 
tbe despatch of July 1554, and when subsequently asked for his 
opinions he referred the Government to that minute. He was 
ready to carry out whatever measures the Government might 
resolve on, and conceived the discussions which had been car- 
lie- 1 on between the Government of India and the Government 
of Bemral to be grounded on a misunderstanding of the prin¬ 
ciples of the despatch of 1554 which should have been moic 

clearly defined. , „ 

Female Schools.—The following Female Schools, aided by Go¬ 
vernment, were in operation during the year, as ascertained from 
the latest returns received in the Gfhce. 


Names oj? Schools. 


Coolincrram Female School, Zillah Burdwan, 


No 


Jowgong 
Balee, 
Gopaiongorc 
Dwarhatta, 
Dacca, 
Khajoorah, 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto, 
Howrah, 
Hooghly, 
ditto, 


of Pupils. 
25 
27 
22 
120 
58 


Calcutta Girls’ School 


Dacca, no return received. 
Jessore, no information. 
Calcutta 100 


LlCULUi VJlilO .3 

tv. —to. <* 


[' Qj o V l ^ li cLliv vlO 

for extending the operations of the Department 


but measure,; lor extending uw the orders 

in this direction were discontinued m compliance with the orders 

of the Supreme Government, “ His Honor the 1 r f 
Council bein"- of opinion that unless F emale Schools are really 
sunoorted by voluntary aid they had better not be established 
eupported y however for the establishment of eight 

“,odel Female Schoele in end. of the Mnc* of Hoogh y, 
[’! 0 , , „ n ,i t he 24 -Pergunnahs on the same principle as model 

Burdwan, * alrea j y established in numerous districts, was 
schools i J fo r ^ ^ideratioii and orders of Her Majesty s 

referred *•- f India. An answer to this proposition had 

Secretary or diaw w 

no: vet been receive ^ ^ ^ - d fwf lloli(lay3 in the College- 
j\. jla There will in future be a summer vacation 

*? d i5°5 e f duration and a vacation for one month at Chjiatmo*, 
Ut ‘ Z i l University Entrance Examination. The 

imii-cuia- ciy • . therefore commence in January of each 

ssr-*.- - — a 50 ,h - vs ,u 
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ays, to be regulated according to locai 

circumstances and usages. 

A despatch was received from the late Court of Directors 
in September 1858, expressing their displeasure at one of the 
Inspectors of Schools having led the people to believe that it 
was the order of Government that their children should be sent 
to the Government schools. tC It is perilous for men in authori¬ 
ty to do as individuals that which they officially condemn. The 
real intention of the Government will be inferred from their 
acts, and they may unwillingly expose it to the greatest cf all 
dangers, that of being regarded with general distrust by the 
people.” 

In consequence of the schooling fee of the Hindu and Cool o 
toll ah Branch Schools being raised from Rupees 5 and 4 to 7 
and 5 a month, Rajah Radakant Bahadoor and others submitted 
a petition to the late Lieutenant Governor appealing against 
the increase. The question was referred to the Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction who replied that he considered the rise in the 
fees quite in accordance with the policy of the Government and 
with the despatch of 1854, as Government had no desire to 
under-sell and injure private schools, particularly in such a place 
as Calcutta, and if the gradual rise in the fees at Government 
Schools had the effect of attracting lads to private elementary 
schools the result would be a matter for congratulation rather 
than otherwise. 

Inorder to keep the administration of the grants- in-aid under the 
supervision and control of Government the following rule was laps¬ 
ed :— “ In the event of an Inspector of Schools having reason to be 
dissatisfied with, or distrustful of, the manner in which the as¬ 
sets, expenditure, or accounts of any grant in-aid School under 
his inspection arc managed, should he nevertheless not deem the ' 
case to be one calling for the annulment of the grant, he hail 
be e mpowered, with the sanction of the Director of Public. In¬ 
struction, to direct that the finances of the School be brought 
more directly under the control of the Education Department in 
the manner following ; that is to say, that the subsm ipum a, fees, 
and other assets of the School be paid every month 1 y the 
Managers Into the District Collectorate, and that bills J *r the es¬ 
tablishment and current expenditure of the Solmol be w umtted 
every month to the Inspector, and be by him,after approval, for¬ 
warded tor audit and payment in the same way m v l hey were 
the establishment Bills of a Government School under his imme¬ 
diate control. 1 ' 

During the year a further advance of Rs. 8,203-2 a* samhum* 

3 i 2 ' Vi 




lie year, exclusive of Sun 
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pundit Eswavchunder Surma for a reprint of the following 
^“Tentacular books. 


Outlines of Geography 
Paligonita... 

Nitibodh ... 


6,000 copies. 

5,000 * 

1,000 


The grant of I?s, 2,400 to the “ Education Gazette” was continued 
for another year. Captain Lees concludes his report with an 
apology for the absence of accurate statistics, owing partly to 
his having been required to send in the report within a very 
short time of hi3 assuming office, and the want of the machinery 
necessary for collecting statistics with rapidity and certainty. 

The appendix contains reports from the various inspectors of 
schools, from the Colleges, Collegiate Schools and Zillah Schools, 
examination reports and tabular statements. Mr. Woodrow, 
Inspector of Schools, East Bengal, in his report says: — “ Edu¬ 
cation in East Bengal has during the past year been stationary. 
That it has not retrograded is most encouraging, since the diffi¬ 
culties in its way have been great. By peremptory orders from 
the Government here and at home, all fresh grants to Schools 
have been prohibited, and the utmost economy enjoined in the 
expenditure of the present assignment. But it is not the suspen¬ 
sion of Government encouragement only that I have to regret, 
the interest of the European community in the cause of Schools 
has been chilled, and now does not exist. As Mr. Harrison 
reported last year of Behar, so have I now to report of East 
Bengal, that an utter distaste to education has been conceived 
’ by almost all its former European supporters. Among all ranks 
of society, civil and military, high and low, rich and poor, 
scarcely any one now cares for the Schools of his District; Go¬ 
vernment Officials and private gentlemen feel and show both 
apathy and dislike to the work of education. Were Schools 
such exotic plants as some imagine, they would speedily wither 
and die under the cold blast of general aversion, the aversion 
I mean of their former European friends. Lord Ellenborough 
two years ago expressed a lear that the subscriptions and the 
adhesion to our new system of education, which have Leen 
termed voluntary, have but in too many cases been only the re¬ 
sult of a desire to stand well with the zealous Officers of the 
Government who had to introduce and advocate the plan ; and 
he consequently directed that ,—“ It ought to be made quite clear 
to the people that our Government does not desire to assist in the 
education of a single child not brought to the School with tho 
full, voluntary, unsolicited consent of its parents; and that 
whoever offers a subscription to a School is at liberty to withdraw 


t } 

. be the worse thought of for doing so.” 

These directions 'have received th'eir full and entire accom¬ 
plishment. No one ever asks a parent to send a child to School, 
and the capricious fluctuations of the Subscription Lists demon¬ 
strate to perfection that Native Gentlemen are fully aware of 
the liberty they have at any time to withdraw their contribu¬ 
tions, Those few, and they d re very few, who subscribe simply 
with a view to stand well with zealous officers offthe Govern¬ 
ment, now spare themselves such a work of supererogation. The 
subscriptions are spontaneous. Those who want the Schools 
pay lor them. I he rich give their contributions because they 
are asked, to do so, not by the Rulers of the land, but by their 
own relations, servants and tenants. A feeling is abroad that 
an educated man can earn more than .an uneducated man, and 
therefore every lad anxious to win his way in life, is anxious 
also for the means of rising, that is for education, and his parents 
second his views. In East Bengal our Schools are absolutely 
the most popular of all the institutions iu which Government has 
any share. The police are detested, the courts hated, and the 
survey dreaded. But the schools are really liked by the people.” 

So popular are the schools in this district that the villagers 
frequently locate them of their own accord in their Idol Houses, 
which are the best buildings they can offer. Out of 169 village 
schools no less than CO arc held in Idol Houses. Female educa¬ 
tion in East Bengal was arrested in its progress, but happily by 
obstacles from without, not from within. Vehement detestation 
and religious horror of female education are passing away. On- 
position when it does appear takes now the garb of pride of birth 
and shelters itself within a hedge of aristocratic seclusion. The e 
were fourteen schools for native girls in existence during the 
year. Three were given up for want of funds. The attendance 
was 240. 

Mr. Robinson, Inspector of Schools, North East Bengal and 
Assam, says the population of the districts under his insju n >n 
is about 6,956,300 souls. According tt> the ordinary rules there 
should be in tins number a juvenile population of 2, 5o0,036, tin 
half of wliicn, 1,275,318 should be of the school going age. The 
total number of children attending schools of aU kinds was only 
13,300 leaving 1,262,000 without school ini a uction. Of the a 
dult population not 3 iu 1 ()0 were capable of reading and writing. 

The following tabular statement shows the attendance at the 
Government Colleges and the cost of educating each pupil: — 




any time, and will not 
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No. of Pupils on the A. g £ Monthly co t ot educating; 
Rolls at the endoi ^ . each PupiL 

the Year. x a 
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rj GJ 


Name of Institution. 

L 

Hindus. 

| Mahomedans. 1 

| Others. 

J 

Total,. 

Average daily 

dance during 

exclusive of*ai 

ed Holidays. 

Total cost. 

* 

Cost to Govern¬ 

ment. 

Dacca College, 

1 

40 

0 

2 

42 

27 41 0 4 

I 

38 12 

jHooghly College, English Department 

47 

0 

0 

43 

1 

29 41 14 ] 

0 0 

j, Arabic Department, 

1 

19 

0 

' 20 i 

20 32 13 0 

0 o 

Calcutta Madriesah, Arabic Department, 

o 

;68 

o ! 

-1 

68 i 

i 

59 19 9 1 

19 2 

Ucrliampore College, 

22 

i 0 

« 

22 

8: 42 11 0 

41 3 

jKishnaghur College, 

28 

0 

0 

28 

24- 35 6 9 

32 12 

•Sanscrit College, ... 

D J ••• ••• 

302 

0 

0 

302 

235, S 14 6 

! 7 13 

Presidency College, General Department. 
-,- i 

137 

5 

3 

145 ! 

i 

10.. 60 0 5 

54 0 


The amount, expended by Government on Education during 
18.38-59 was lie. 10,21,350-2-9. 








































pany having a Uu.traiUee ox JLUtere >i. iroiu id? uuumiuc, 1 . *n *nu+H. p \* .^ 

twry and into Treasuries in India :—Also, of the Amounts Paid up from \ he 1st J 
£Q >0, and in Indi to th Dot . • 



P~i 

O 


COM PAN Y. 


Past Indian Railway : 

Main Line 
Jubbulporc 

Eastern Bengal Railway 
Calcutta and South Eastern 
Railway ... ... 

Madras .Rail way : 

Main Line 
Bellary Line ... 

Great Southern of India 
Railway ... 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ... 
jBoinbay, Baroda. anu Cen- 
1 tral India Railway 
jSind Railway ... 

|Punjab Railway . 1 

lludus Steam Flotilla 
Madras Irrigation and Canal; 


Amount raised in Eng 
land to the :’lst De¬ 
cember 1859. 


By She.re 
Capital. 


By Deben¬ 
tures. 


a ' -* 

:3r 

TJ (l -• 

<U ^ rt'i 

v, v 

•ge~ 

7 ? 

g 

3 * " | 

*§ u 9< 


a 

■> « 
j u 

sa 


P“t -n 

J <*> 


Amount raised in Eng >2 j ~ £ 
land from 1st Jan i 2 ^ i 

‘ to 15th Aug. I860. - "5* <3 


- a 3 o 43 « 

( - ■*» X V 

By Debt n * 1 r . ^^ 
tures. - 


By Share 
Capital. 


2-5 

o w. 

r~ O 
£ ^ * 

.2 

£ § co 

ZZ r-i 

rs g -- 

^*4 


*£ af 


8,870 344 
1,757,300 
424,773 

123,505 

2 084.677 
565,850 

I 

105,000 

5,099,317 

1,379 229' 
894 340 
506,945; 
249,140 
446.028*' 


£. 


347,000; 


320,100 

106.695 


2,685 - 427,458 

3,356 131,S61 

.| 3,898,427 

1,220 1 196 220 

343 590 5,763,00 7 

I ' 

18,243 1,504,166 

20 44 7 ! 911787 

. j 50> 945 

. i 2 49,140 

. 446 02 8 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1 £. | £. 

24 1.051*| 

90tv0‘»0tj 


1,258,366 14,370,22 

114,430 

. 

1 290 j 

140.560 

. \ 


j • 14u,58e 56;’,03 

’<55,379 


. 

05,379- 197,2 

385 

165,040 

1 93,000 

308,170 

338,700. 

A— 1 

1 554,125; 4,45.,. 



93.000! 289,2! 

852.752 j 6,115,7. 

43,So:* 

782 

j 231.734 

267.9C5! 

9«5 

‘ 500,544, 2 004,7 

80 095 

2 50,000. 

50 

830,145 1,244,9 

198,011 


. 

198,011, 7<>4,9 

36 51 .. 

... 

365! 249,5 

85,171 

i ...| 

. 

1 85,171; 581,1 

j 1,723,411 

! 1,851,40- 

3,622 

1 3,578,4S8i 31,228,3 


* Including Debonturc Leans converted into Share Capital, 
t Debenture Loans paid up ... ... ... £1,044,500 

Les?,—Debentures converted into Share Capital ... 143,500- 


£701,000 
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JRX of the Total Scjms Paid to the several Companies 
for Guaranteed Interest on their Capital to the 3lr 


December 1859 inclusive; 
15th day of August I860. 


and from the 1st January to,the 


C 0 M P A N Y. 

» 

1 m 

Interest Paid to the 3Iat Decem¬ 
ber 1859 : 

i -=* 

; 

1 T3 g «« ■ 

, ‘3 > r-e 

In England. 

! . . 

In India. 

Total. 

Interest Pi 

land befa 

January 

’ 15tli Aug 

) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'East Indian Railway 

2.030,105 

39,084 

2,069,189 

328,363' 

Eastern Bengal Railway ... 
Calcutta and South Eastern 

29,729, 

112 

29,841 

11,091 

Railway. 

5,320 

563,116' 


5,320 

3,722 

104,402 

i 

|Madras Railway . 

Great Southern of India 


563,116 

Railway. 

{Great Indian Peninsula 

5,466 


5,466 

5,538 

1 Railway. 

iRombay, Baroda, and Cen¬ 

799,336 

76,90S 

876,244 

139U ;ii 

1 

tral India Railway 

135,044 

1,530 

136,574 

103.663 

43,890 

Sind Railway 

101,622; 

2,041 

23,718 

Punjab Railway ... 

40,223 


40,223 

13,653 

Indus Steam Flotilla 

11,171* 


11,171 

6,232 

Madras Irrigation and Canal 

13,596 


13,596 

12,051; 

£. 

I 

3,734,728! 

119,675 

3,354,403 

G91,801 




Total ... £4,546,204 


. * The Indian Accounts for tile period between 1st January and 15th 
August I860 have not boon received. 

.y 0 f Ci _ Half the Interest guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Government on 

the Capital of the Red 3ea and India Telegraph Company is also borne by 
the Revenues of India. The payments on this Account made by this De 
part me nt to the present date amount to 19,012/. 126*. 0./. 




































S" of the Sr Mi Paid out on account of Railway or other Companies, both in &igland and in India, to the Slat day of J3c- 
mber J ' - ard from that Datt to the 15tbjday of August# 1860 ; also the stiinatei Balance due on account of each. 

Company on the 15 th day of August 1860. 5 * . 


COMPANY. 




•East Indian Railway 


Railway ... 
'Madras Railway 
(Great Southern 
Railway ... 
Great Indian 


| bom Day, iSarodi, and 
{ tral India R .iiway 
tad Railv. 7 ay 
jPunjab Railway .. 
Indus Steam Flo tula 
{Madias Irrigation an 
i nal . 


‘Amounts Paid out io 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1859 : 

f 

Amounts Paid out between 1st 
. January and 15th August 1860 : 

iTotal Paid out 

: to lath August ' 

| I860 (Partly 

i Estimated.) 

- & £3 

CO o c 

Ci _ ^ 

O — 

>£. 

vl°- 

U 

1 

Estimated Ba- 
• lances on 15th 

1 August i860. 

i 

Ju England. 

In India, j 

Total. 

Tii England. 

In India , Total 
(Estimat- (Partly 

ed.) j Estimated.) 

! £. 

£. | 

£. 

£. 

* 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

! 

| 4,293,205 

7,515,275 

11,808,480 

398 754 

1,518,336 

1,917,090, 

13,725,570 

14,870,223 

1,114.653 

130,219 

46,481; 

176,700 

171,872 

10u,445j 

272,317 

449,017 

568,038 

119,021 

56,813 

14,597 

71,41(5 

65,081 

31,102 

96,183 

167,593 

197,240 

29,647 

j 1,505,462 

2,292,989' 

3,798,451 

130.955 

395,042 

1 

531,997 

4,330,448 

4,452,552 

122,104 

j .m/)02| 

23,318 ( 

135,320 

99,975 

45,325! 

145,300 

280,620 

289,220 

8,6.00 

! 2,510,8501 

2,405,093^ 

4,915,943; 

162,869 

472,757 

635,626 

5,551,569’ 

6, J 15,759 

1 

564,190; 

.1 891,032’ 

573,799- 

3,464,831’ 

: 270,657 

242,8721 

513,329 

j 

’ 1,978,100 

2,004,711 

26.551 

554,985 

328,S0l| 

SS3.7S6 

32,587 

220.253! 

252,840 

1,136,626, 

1,244,932 

108,306 

.! 164,419 

*80.000 

244.419; 

224,112 

74,2911 

298,403 

542,822’ 

704,956 

162.134 

158,654; 

5,9251 

164,579 

5,868 

2i,803i 

27,671 

192,250 

249,505 

57,25j 

* 

5,470' 

4,5SSj 

10,058 

15,510 

lO.OOOj 

25,510 

35,568 

531,199 

495,631 

M 10,383,1 Hi 13,290,866; 

1 ( • 1 

23,673,977 

1,584,240 

3,102,020’ 

4,716,266 

28,390,243 

31,228,336 

2,838,092 


y: timuted, the accounts rot having been r ceivod from India. 












































m of ^e Aroouat of CUamtaf any Railway or other Company having a Guarantee of Interest hom 
-^wvernment of India, Authorised, bufc not yefc Raised, on the I5fch August 1S60. 


<SL 


Amounts Authorised to be 


; j 

Raised. 

COMPANY 

. 


1 

Deben* | 

( Capital. 

ture Total. 

1 

f 

Loan3. i 


Companies. 


Difference, being the Amounts 
Authorised, but not yet 
Raised. 


Capital. 


£. 


£. 


£ % 

East iLdian Railway : ! 

Main Line Capital... 9,409,300 

f Jabbulpore Capital OO.J 2,000,000 
(Eastern Bengal Railway I 1 , 000,000 

|Calcutta and South Eastern^^iil-j 

^ ... UUlJ 250,000 

i Madras Railway . 

Main Line'Capitol ... ... 3,000, flOO 1,000,aCOi 4,000,000 

Bwtary Capital ... . 1,000,000 1,000,000 

u .'.it Southern of India Bailway ...! 600, 000 ; 00,0001 590,000 

s AArti aaa ^ 


£. 


Deben¬ 

ture 

Loans. 


£. 


Total. 


£. 


'4,090,700' 18,500,000 j 9, 358,660 3, 635,200 12,993,866 

2,000,000 ; 1,876,357 . j 1,876,357 

1 . 1,000,000 : 568,038; . 


250,000 


197,240 


568,033 

197,240 


Capital. 


50,634 

123,643 

431,962 

52,760 

14,938 


2,985,062, 736,600; 3,721.662 xt|300 

730,890. : 730,690! 269,17o 

289,2201 I 289,220! 210,780 


Deben¬ 

tures. 

£. 

455,500 


263,400 


Total. 


&v. '■'*’**: 8SS ' 300 ' «**• w ‘ :m ' «,»«! 

■■ , 2.450,OCO! 550,000 3,000,000*, 1,630,111 j 374,600j 2,004,711 819,889* 

O^.-OO 230.000 1,250,000 : 394,932 250,000; 1,244,932' 5 068 

lutm^I^itway ...| 1.500,000| * . 1,500,000; TO^Sfi! .....I j 704,956! 795044 

250 000 ; 249,505!- . • 249,605! 495 

.a- •. aud Caopi --•) 1,00' ,000" - j 1,000,000 j 631,199; .. 531,100. 468,801 


90,000' 


629,777 

431,962 

52,780 

647,448 

300,780 


Total 


£..31,359,31)0 6,814,000 


38,173,300 25,86^085j5,360,800,31,228,333j5,491,265 


469,400 2,717,541 

175,400' 


995,289 
5,068 
I 795,014 
495 
468,801 


1,453,700; 6,044,965 


. tv..; Company have expressed tlieir inr.bility at present to'raise to' piud on the terms offered by the ~ 

Secretary of State for isdia in Council, 


U01 


I -* - ■ • 


480 






















































